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PREFACE 


Beginning 1931, the dates of issue of the Quarterly TRANSACTIONS 
have been advanced three months, Part I being dated March, Part II 
June, Part III September, and Part IV December. This volume is the 
fourth Quarterly for 1931 and contains the papers and discussions pre- 
sented at the Summer Convention, Asheville, N. C., and the complete 


reports of the Technical Committees for the current year. 


Following the established practise, the last Quarterly of each year 
contains a complete annual subject and authors’ index which in this 


volume covers the contents of the four 1931 Quarterlies. 


'X TENSIVE interconnection of sis sone 
‘J and transmitting systems has brought the problem 

of rapid, dependable communication to the fore. 
Present day systems cover such large areas that the 
communication lines have become BIOs as important 
_as the power lines themselves. 

Men operating these systems must have some means 

_ of immediate communication with several points on the 
system. More than that, the system of communica- 
tion must be highly reliable and as safe from the destruc- 
tive forces of nature as it can be made, because it is 
usually most needed when power system operation is 
upset by storms. 

_ The area covered by the Western division of the 
Niagara Hudson System and the location of the various 
generating and switching points are given below: 

The Niagara Hudson System spans New York State 
from the Pennsylvania border, near Jamestown, to the 
Massachusetts border, near Albany, with a branch of 
the lines extending northward to the International 
boundary between New York and Quebec. 
western division of this system includes all that part 
west of Lyons. This area is shown graphically on the 
copy of the system map in Fig. 1. 

Main generating stations of the western division are 
located at Niagara Falls and Buffalo, but power is 
also available from plants on the Adirondack streams 
and in the Mohawk and Hudson river valleys. Through 
‘interconnections, power may also be secured from plants 
on the Canadian side of the Niagara River and from an 
adjoining system in Pennsylvania. 

Main switching stations of the western division are 
located at Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Gardenville, Lock- 


port, Mortimer, Jamestown and Olean. These points 


~ are clearly designated on the system map. | 

In the economical operation of a large system such as 
this, which includes both steam. and hydroelectric 
plants, rapid and dependable communication between 
the division load supervisor’s office in Buffalo and the 
various generating and switching points, as well as be- 
tween those points, is vital. sel and in this fact, 
the system now in use was devised and is believed to 
‘fulfill all requirements. — 

Prior to the organization into one system of the va- 
rious aie Sob aes, the We di tie Eee 
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phone circuits by the power company, in some cases 
the leasing of circuits from the telephone company 
and in some cases merely the use of telephone toll 
service. It was only natural that different companies 
should have different ideas on the subject. 

Following the grouping of the companies into the 
Niagara Hudson System, it immediately became ap- 
parent that communication facilities should be rear- 
ranged and revised to meet the needs of the coordinated 
system. Greater flexibility was needed. Engineers 
of the telephone company were called in to make 
a survey and a report. Upon the completion of 
this survey, they submitted a report covering the 
complete communication needs of the western division. 
This report is divided into three sections: inter-office 
communication in the Electric Building at Buffalo, 
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communication between substations, extensions in the 
Service Building and lines to Huntley Station. These 
are all extensions from the private branch exchange and 
comprise more than 700 miles of extensions; inter- 
a a communication at See Seas lines 
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proposed by the operating staff, the telephone com- 
pany was authorized to provide the facilities outlined 
in the plans. 
REMOTE METERING 

The load supervisor’s office had been moved to the 
Electric Building in Buffalo. This made it necessary 
to centralize operating telephone lines at that point 
and provide remote metering installations from the 
generating plants at Niagara Falls and Buffalo. Lines 


Fig. 2—Remote Mererine InsrauuATIon In LOAD SUPER- 
yisor’s Orrice AND Two 20-Linr, SINGLE-SIDED SPECIAL 
DisPATCHER’s TURRETS IN OFFICE OF SYSTEM OPERATOR 


were leased from the telephone company for this 
purpose, and by means of the meters the load super- 
visor gets an accurate picture of the load on either 
station at any time of day. 

Three recording and three graphic meters are pro- 
vided. One of these shows the total load in kilowatts 
on Huntley Station number one, which is a 25-cycle 
steam-electric station, and the second shows the total 
load on Huntley Station number two, which is the 
60-cycle steam station. The third is connected to 


Harper Station, the switching unit at Niagara Falls, - 


and shows the load on units 19 and 20 in Schoellkopf 
hydroelectric station. These are the regulating gen- 
erators at the station, and the meter reading, in con- 
nection with data supplied to the supervisor, makes 
the total load on the station available at a glance. 

Huntley Station is about five miles from the super- 
visor’s office and Schoellkopf Station is about 20 miles 
away. The meters are operated by three separate 
circuits leased from the telephone company. ‘These 
are shown in Fig. 2. 


FULL TALK CIRCUITS 


Three vital points of the system are tied together 
from a communieation standpoint by lines leased from 
the telephone company on a 24-hour a day basis. 
While these lines are built and maintained by the 
telephone company as part of its regular toll facilities, 
the power company has as full use of them as it would 
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have of privately owned lines... .and without the re- 
sponsibility of maintenance. In the event of trouble 
on these lines, the telephone company is usually in a 
position to make available other lines for reaching the 
same points. 

The points thus tied to the division load supervisor’s 
office are the Buffalo steam plant, the system operator’s 
office at the Niagara Falls hydro plant and the Lockport 
switching station. Through Lockport, the load super- 
visor can also talk to Mortimer, Lyons, Solvay, and 
Syracuse. Using the automatic equipment in the 
Buffalo office, he can also reach Gardenville (just out- 
side the city), Jamestown, and Olean. 

Lines were also leased from the telephone company 
to connect the four main switching points of the western 
division directly with each other. Niagara Falls, 
Lockport, Gardenville, and the Buffalo steam station 
are so tied in that any one can call directly and talk 
to the other three. 

These four points have district load supervisors, and 
by means of the leased circuit a two to four party con- 
versation may be held directly by themen. The load 
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supervisor for the western division gives his orders 
to the district supervisors over circuits reserved for 


’ that purpose entirely, and the line connecting the four 


points directly is reserved for the use of the four district 
supervisors in direct interecommunication. 

The arrangement of communication circuits at 
Buffalo is shown in Fig. 3A. 

Lines entering the division load supervisor’s office 
in Buffalo, as well as those entering each switching 
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station are brought to a special dispatchers’ turret. 
One telephone instrument connects the operators to 
the entire communication network, the turret being so 
simplified that the operator needs only to throw a key 
to call the station he wants. 

Turrets are of three capacities, 10 line, 20 line, and 
40 lines, and are provided in both single and double 
face to'meet various requirements. The turret in the 
division supervisor’s office at Buffalo is a 20-line single- 
face installation. 

Through these turrets, communication lines of vari- 
ous types can be tied together. Dial central office lines, 
dial extension lines, common battery extension lines, 
‘magneto-battery central office lines, magneto-battery 
leased lines and magneto-battery privately owned lines 
can be interconnected in the turrets. For example, 
the load supervisor in Buffalo may call Syracuse on a 
leased line, be switched through the turret and talk to 
Lighthouse Hill using the privately owned line from 
Syracuse to that point. This eliminates the delay and 
error danger involved in relaying the message. ‘The 
turrets provide that only one call like this may be 
switched through at a time, however. This limitation 
was purposely provided in order to avoid making the 
load supervisor a telephone operator. 

Another advantage of the turret is its speed. All 
lines end in keys rather than plugs, and it is faster and 
easier to switch the key than to pick up a plug and make 
the connection. 

While the communication system was being planned, 
several instances were discovered where operating needs 
could not justify the leasing of lines on a 24-hour a day 
basis. Such lines were desirable from an operating 
standpoint, but the operating department alone did not 
feel justified in incurring the necessary expense. 

It was found, however, that if these circuits could be 
reserved for the operating department at certain hours 
and open to other departments the rest of the time, 
the expenditure was well worth while. These circuits 
were accordingly leased, with a resulting saving in long 
distance toll calls and closer contact between district 
offices and the main office. 


INTERCONNECTION OF PRIVATE LINES 


By what has gone before, it might be assumed that 
private lines owned by the various companies before 
the consolidation, were entirely discarded, but this was 
not the case. Where private lines were available and 
in good condition, protective equipment was leased 
from the telephone company, in accordance with the 
power company’s agreement, in order that private lines 
might be connected to leased lines to provide inter- 
communication when desirable. 

Power company privately owned lines usually follow 
the transmission line right-of-way, and where these 
lines interconnect with telephone company circuits 
there is danger of damage to equipment and possible 
personal injuries due to the building up of voltage on 
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telephone lines through induction or direct contact 
between communication and power transmission wires. 
This hazard has been eliminated through the installation 
of protective equipment leased from the telephone 
company. 

Where the interconnection of communication lines 
is in a station building, horn gap arresters located in a 
sheltered spot on the outside of the building are in- 
stalled on the lines. These are set at 0.05 inches, to 
operate at about 5,000 volts. The lines then pass 
through disconnecting switches, at which point fuses 
are provided and thence to a second arrester. This 
second arrester is set for as low a voltage as is con- 
sistent with that normally induced on the private line. 
The ground of the arresters is connected to the station 
ground bus. The lines then pass through a transformer 
for further protection, since it acts as an insulating 
barrier. From the secondary side of this transformer 
the lines pass through a standard telephone protector 
to the point of connection with the telephone company’s 
conductors. 

Where privately owned lines connect with telephone 
circuits at points distant from buildings, a similar 
installation is made on poles. One pole is set between 
the last high-tension line pole and the first telephone 
company pole for the installation of protective equip- 
ment. 

In order to take care of excessive ground potentials 
where telephone equipment is installed in power and 
larger switching stations, two methods are used; in- 
sulating transformer, and distant ground. 

The distant ground method is suitable in the case of 
smaller stations and where the telephone instruments can 
be placed so that persons using them are insulated from 
the ground potential of the station. Telephone equip- 
ment and wiring are adequately insulated from all 
grounds and grounded structures that are subject to 
excessive potential variations, and the equipment is 
connected to a ground a sufficient distance away to be 
free from the influence of power station ground potential 
variations. 

With the insulating transformer method it is not 
necessary that the telephone instruments be placed in 
insulated locations in the power station. Where 
grounding is required, the telephone equipment is 
grounded to the power station ground, and the out- 
going lines pass through an insulating transformer 
before they connect with telephone company circuits. 

All equipment on the power station side of the 
transformer is grounded to the station ground; all 
equipment on the telephone company side of the 
transformer, within range of the influence of power 
station ground potential variations, is carefully in- 
sulated from that influence. The insulating trans- 
former is the barrier between the power station ground 
potential variations and the telephone company’s 
system. 
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CARRIER CURRENT 


Carrier current is used in addition to the leased lines 
and privately owned lines. Briefly, in the event that 
not everyone is familiar with this means of communica- 
tion, it is a system which puts carrier current for voice 
transmission at very high frequency on the power lines, 
the frequency of this carrier current being in the radio 
frequency range. 

Sets are installed at Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Garden- 
ville, Olean, Jamestown, Mortimer, Solvay, and Light- 
house Hill. These sets are single frequency duplex, 
providing two-way communication between stations 
and in general are rated at 50 watts. 

Each telephone instrument on this system is pro- 
vided with a dial for selective ringing. Various stations 
are assigned dial numbers, as on the conventional dial 
telephone system, and any one station may call any 
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Practically all the lines leased from the telephone 
company are in cables, reducing to a minimum the 
probability of failure during storms. In addition, 
where two circuits are leased between the same points, 
the circuits follow entirely different routes. This also 
helps to minimize the possibility of storm damage. 


In this connection there is an important considera- 
tion in regard to power company private lines. Usually 
these lines are on transmission line rights-of-way in 
order to avoid the expense of securing separate rights- 
of-way. Communication is most needed during periods 
of destructive storm, and private communication lines 
often go out when transmission lines fail. The leased 
circuits usually follow different routes from the trans- 
mission lines, providing an additional factor of safety. 

Prior to the establishment of the present communica- 
tion network, a particularly disastrous sleet storm, 
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other by dialing it directly. Where leased lines are 
available, the carrier-current system is not used to any 
great extent under normal conditions because of the 
better quality of voice transmission on the leased lines. 
However, each set is tested thoroughly every day to 
make sure that it is in operating condition in the event 
of an emergency. 

In situations where leased lines are not available, 
such as between Solvay and Lighthouse Hill, the 
carrier-current equipment is much more valuable. 
There is also an arrangement whereby the carrier- 
current equipment at Lighthouse Hill, which is on the 
edge of the Adirondacks, can be used for communicating 
with the generating stations in the St. Lawrence dis- 
trict. Its operation under these conditions is entirely 
satisfactory. Fig. 3B shows the power system communi- 
cation plan. 


swept across practically the entire territory. Many 
of the stations were cut off at the beginning of 
the storm and the -private lines were severely 
crippled. Of course the first job was to restore the 
power lines. 

Two interesting occurrences during this period are 
worthy of mention. Extensive use was made of tele- 
phone company toll circuits and one call from Albany 
to Buffalo was routed entirely around the storm area 
via Montreal and Chicago. Short-wave radio was also 
used. Amateur stations in Buffalo and Syracuse, as 
well as at a number of intermediate points, broadcast 
messages which were relayed by local telephone to 
our switching stations. At times during the storm 
period the carrier-current system was the only means 
of communication between load centers. 

Communicaton for the operating department was 
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carefully planned following an exhaustive study of the 
needs and daily traffic. As it is now laid out, the load 
supervisor has at least two different channels of com- 
munication with every major switching and generating 
station on the system, as shown by the Buffalo district 
diagram in Fig. 4. The communication system now 
installed has. met every practical test so far 
satisfactorily. 


INTERDEPARTMENT COMMUNICATION 

With the establishment of western division head- 
quarters in the Electric Building, population of the 
building doubled in less than a year. Prior to 1930, 
three separate switchboards were maintained for the 
three separate companies, with resulting confusion. 

Employees of one company calling the employees of 
another first signaled their own operator and asked for 
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the other company. When the second operator 
answered, they asked for their party. With the re- 
arrangement of departments by floors, irrespective of 
- companies, employees working side by side were often 
on two different switchboards. There was also a great 
deal of oe nat on the tie lines between see 
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branch exchange leased from the telephone company, 
for interdepartment communication. Calls between 
departments are now dialed directly and are not handled 
by operators. Calls to the telephone company’s central 
office are also dialed through directly and do not pass 
through the manual switchboard. Operators are now 
concerned l only with i Incoming calls to the general offices; 
customer and all service calls being handled by a special 
method which is explained later. 

The company’s general switchboard, following the 
adoption of the dial system, was cut from five positions 
to three positions, only two of which are used in normal 
operation. The staff of operators was reduced from nine 
to five, despite the fact that the number of telephones 
served by the private branch exchange has increased 
from 189 to 325, with a corresponding increase in tele- 
phone traffic. 

The extra position on the manual switchboard is not 


~ needed in normal operation. But in peak traffic, such 


as that occasioned by service interruptions, it is possible 
to put an extra operator at this position to help in han- 
dling customer calls. While trouble calls usually go to 
an entirely separate order table receiving apparatus, as 
described later, customers have a habit of calling the 
general office when the customers’ service department is 
busy. This occasionally occurs during an unusual 
service interruption. This extra position helps to 
relieve the peak caused when customers in trouble call 
the general offices instead of the customers’ service 
telephone department. 

In some of the smaller offices of the western division, 
dial equipment has been installed to give better service 
to customers. In time of trouble, single position boards 
in these offices have been swamped by customers calling 
in, and the operating staff, trying to call out in order to 
clear the trouble, has been handicapped. 

With dial equipment, the operating men can dial out 


on a separate group of outgoing trunks and the operator 


can devote her entire time to answering incoming trouble 
calls until the trouble has been cleared. The results 
have been quicker restoration of service and better treat- 
ment of customers. 
Where the dial system is in use, one telephone instru- 
ment is provided for both inside and outside calls. On 
an inside call ae sya of the extension Medics is 
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courteous habit of being ready to talk when the person 
they call answers. 


INCOMING CALLS FROM CUSTOMERS 


Public relations dynamite lurks in every telephone 
call. Executives who ponder upon the public rela- 
tions problem would do well to listen in on some of the 
incoming calls from customers and learn at first hand 
how employees deal with customers over the telephone. 
’ Under the method previously used by the company, 
customer calls came to the general switchboard. The 
customer made his request to the telephone operator 
who knew by experience what department was wanted. 
Usually the operators were all busy with other calls, 
and this delayed answering incoming calls. Customers 
were not always sure what department they wanted. 
It was a common occurrence for a customer to ask for 
the purchasing department, and upon being connected, 
say that he wanted to purchase an appliance. 

Calls to have service cut in or cut out and similar 
requests were routed to a commercial table. Here, 
after the customer had repeated his request, the mes- 
sage was taken and relayed to the department handling 
the work. 


Customers who reported trouble were connected with 
an order table in the distribution department, operated 
by men, and while they handled their work well, the 
telephone contact with customers was not always as 
pleasing as it might have been. 

Entirely aside from the cumbersomeness of this 
arrangement, there were several undesirable features 
from the standpoint of public relations: 

1. The customer was forced to make his request two 
or three times to different people, explaining his trouble 
to each one. 

2. The company caused the customer loss of time 
and patience. 

3. Often customers hung up before the proper de- 
partment was located, with a resulting loss of both good 
will and business to the company. 

4. No record was made of how any given case was 
handled and whether or not the customer was satisfied; 
no one, with the possible exception of one department 
head (whose department had happened to handle the 
particular case) knew what service had been given. 

5. There was no follow up to make-sure that the 
customer was satisfied. 


Following the survey and report by the telephone 
company, a department was established known as the 
customers’ service telephone department. This is a 
centralized point where all customer telephone calls 
regarding connections and disconnections of electric 
service, interrupted service, bill complaints, and 
requests for information are received. 

Calls are received over a special group of 18 central 
office trunk lines which terminate in what is known as 
an order receiving table. This is a telephone switch- 
board in the form of a long table, with places for seven 
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persons on each side facing each other. Green lights in 
the center of the table indicate a call instead of the 
ordinary telephone bell. The board is so multipled that 
the same call may be taken at any one of three positions, 
and a white light flashes when the call is answered. 

Each service representative is equipped with head- 
set receivers and a chest transmitter, leaving both hands 
free. From all positions at the order table, direct lines 
run to the meter and trouble departments and the order 
table files, making it possible to get information quickly 
from these departments while holding the customer on 
the line. In addition, 10 tie lines connect the order 
table with the dial switching equipment of the private 
branch exchange, making it possible for the service 
representatives to pass the call along to any of the 325 
extensions from the company’s regular switchboard in 
the event that the customer wants to talk further to 
some particular person. In this event, the service 
representative gets the company employee while holding 
the customer call, explains what is wanted and thus 
obviates the necessity of the customer’s repeating his 
request. Through these tie lines, service representatives 
may also get information from any one of the 325 exten- 
sions on the company’s regular exchange. 

Incoming trunks to the order table pass through the 
regular exchange, but give no signal to the operators 
there. However, if the call has been made in error and 
the customer really wants the regular general office 
switchboard, the service representative gets the switch- 
board operator over one of the tie lines and asks her 
to connect the person on the trunk number to Mr. 
Blank. Although the customer has made a mistake, 
he is transferred without a word to the right extension. 
When customers call the general office switchboard in 
error, they may also be transferred without trouble to 
the customers’ service telephone department. 

The customers’ service telephone department answers 
all customer calls to Cleveland 5260 directly. This 
number is so listed in the telephone directory that cus- 
tomers should not get the wrong number, but if they do 
their call is passed along to the right switchboard with- 
out any inconvenience to the calling party. The young 
ladies who comprise this department were carefully 
selected and put through a course of training extending 
over a six weeks period before the department was put 
into operation. During this time, they were in all the 
various service departments, getting a background 
regarding the work done so that they might handle 
customers’ requests intelligently. 

The staff of the department includes fourteen atten- 
dants and a supervisor. The department is in operation 
24 hours a day, every day in the year. The usual load 
on the department is about 1,200 calls a day, but during 
times of general trouble over a section of this city, calls 
rise to a peak of 3,000 or more. When the lines are 
normal, attendants who are not needed “double” as 
typists and filing clerks, but are ready to take up their 
duties as attendants the moment a peak impends. 
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When desired information can be obtained in a few 
moments, the attendant “holds” the customer on the 
line and provides it; when considerable time is needed, 
the customer’s number is taken and the information is 
telephoned back when it is secured. 

By having the customer calls come into this central- 
ized point instead of directly to the private branch 
exchange switchboard, the necessity of the customer 
being cross-examined by the private branch exchange 
operator to find out what the ‘customer’s desire might 
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be is obviated. After this, the call was referred to the 
department that might be involved, where again the 
customer was requestioned and if he had not been 
connected to the right department, transferred to 
another telephone and again questioned, much to the 
irritation of the customer. The customer’s telephone 
service bureau not only receives the call, but completes 
the entire customer contact without transferring the 
call to another person or to another department. 
This arrangement not only provides for speedier hand- 
ling of customer calls, which is essential to giving real 
customer service, but allows all calls of this nature to 
be handled by a group of people who can specialize in 
this type of work. The equipment is shown in Fig. 5. 


TELETYPE MACHINES 


Calls to have service cut in or out, bill or service 
complaints, and trouble calls are handled by the de- 
partment directly. The customer provides the informa- 
tion and the operator follows it through to completion. 
For this purpose, five teletype machines are provided, 
affording direct communication with the meter and dis- 
tribution departments in the Service Building, two miles 
away. The teletype installation is shown in Fig. 6. 

A telephone typewriter instrument is an electrically 
operated machine which has a keyboard and other me- 
chanical parts similar toaregular typewriter machine but 
with this difference; that the sending machine can be at 
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one location and a similar receiving machine can be at a 
distant location either in the same building, the same 
city or two widely separated cities. The machines are 
so arranged that whatever is typed on the sending 
machine, such as an order, a letter or other information, 
is instantaneously transmitted by electrical impulses 
over wires to the receiving machine. These impulses 
operate the keyboard of the receiving machine in such 
a manner that it types the message at the receiving 
point exactly as it was typed at the sending point. 
Through the medium of five of these machines in the 
customers’ telephone service department, all orders 
and reports of trouble are immediately sent to the 
Service Building for prompt attention. 

All service requests are kept in duplicate in a pending 
file. This file is inspected every morning to make sure 
that all promises of the day before have been kept. 
In this way, the customers’ service telephone depart- 
ment provides a constant check on the service rendered 
by other departments. 

There has also been installed a monitor observing set 
which taps every company telephone line. By means of 
this, samples are taken of telephone conversations car- 
ried on by employees and these are used as a basis for 
training employees in the correct use of the telephone. 


os aetsa' 


Fig. 6—Five No. 15 Smnpina ano Reortving TrumpHonn- 


TyprewrRitir INSTRUMENTS 


Three equipped with special platens for positive drive and remote control, 
two equipped with standard platens—one with remote control 


This work has been so arranged that there has been no 
charge of “spying.” Each department knows in 
advance when it is to be observed over the monitor. 
Samples are taken verbatim by a stenographer at 
various periods of the day for several days. These are 
discussed later at a meeting of employees of the de- 
partment observed and means of improving the differ- 
ent conversations are pointed out. 


The vital importance of telephone contacts with 
customers has been realized and for that reason steps 
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have been taken to see that their impressions of the 
company g gained over the telephone, are favorable. 

It is believed that the system of communication 
which has been set up in the western division of the 
Niagara Hudson system is practical, efficient, depend- 
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able, and up-to-date. The telephone company deserves 
a great deal of credit for the way in which it handled the 
complete survey of our system and for the cooperation 
it has given us in working out our communication 


problem. 


Communication on the Arkansas-Louisiana- 


Mississippi Interconnected System 
BY E. C. STEWART! 


Non-member 


Synopsis.—This paper describes the communication facilities 
tn use on the Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi Power & Light 
Companies’ interconnected system, and describes the operating 
performance of the communication equipment. . 

Carrier-current telephone equipment is used to a large extent for 


relatively long distance communication, the longest distance being 
459 miles. The reliability of this means of communication under 
unusual storm conditions is discussed. The experience resulting 
from over six years use of carrier-current telephony for load dis- 
patching purposes is described. 


INTRODUCTION 


HE Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi Power and 
Light Companies are operating in these three 
states an interconnected transmission system 

comprised of a total of approximately 1,800 miles of 
110-kv. lines. Supervision of the operation of this 
system is centered in the dispatcher’s office at Wood- 
ward Switching Station near Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 
Operation on the southern part of the system is handled 
from the dispatcher’s office located at Jackson, Missis- 
sippi. Other systems which operate in parallel with 
this are the New Orleans Public Service, Memphis 
Power and Light, Southwestern Gas and Electric, and 
the Arkansas-Missouri Power Companies. Each of 
these has its own dispatching force which handles 
inter-company operating matters with the Pine Bluff 
dispatcher. 

It is the purpose of this paper to describe the method 
of communication used in the operation of this system, 
which is largely by means of carrier-current telephony. 


HISTORY 


Prior to 1925, while this system was yet small, all 
communication was carried on by means of the toll 
service of the telephone company and considerable use 
is still made of this service, some for dispatching, but 
the larger part for business matters. 

Upon the completion of Remmel Dam near Malvern, 
Arkansas in the latter part of 1924 and connection of 
this into the system over a 66-kv. line to Pine Bluff and 
a 33-kv. line to Little Rock, need of fast and reliable 
communication was anticipated. In considering means 
of obtaining such service, it was natural to favor the 
shortest route possible. Such a route was covered, 
except for a matter of about eight miles, by a privately 
owned and operated telephone system. This, however, 
was only a single-circuit line and in rather a poor state 
of repair. It would thus have been necessary for the 
power company to string a circuit of its own after 
satisfactory arrangements had been made, and to 
replace a large number of poles in order to obtain a 
strong and reliable line. The cost of this was such 


1. Arkansas Power & Light Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. 
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that it was felt to be too high when the reliability of 
such a line was compared to the heavier construction 
employed on the power line. 

It was thus that carrier current came up for consider- 
ation, and the result was the purchase of two Westing- 
house carrier-current sets. Operation of this equipment 
was begun the first of 1925, and the original set is still 
in operation at Remmel Dam, although the set at Pine 
Bluff was replaced by another early in 1926, because 
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Fia. 1—Location oF CARRIER-CURRENT SETS 


of the creation of the Woodward Switching Station 
about two miles west of the original location of the 
Pine Bluff carrier-current equipment. 

Results of this first installation were so satisfactory 
that the use of carrier current was decided upon for 
the Sterlington Station and connecting lines when 
completed early in 1926, and accordingly five more 
carrier-current sets were purchased. This gave carrier- 
current connection from Pine Bluff to Remmel Dam, 
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El Dorado and Crossett in Arkansas; Sterlington in 
Louisiana, and Vicksburg and Jackson in Mississippi. 
It is not deemed necessary here to go into the details 
of how some of these sets have been moved from place 
to place as system changes caused certain substations 
to lose importance, which made it more desirable to 
have the carrier-current facilities at other points. 


MEKNIGHT 


Fic. 2—LocaTtTion or By-Pass EQuIPMENT AND TRAPS TO 
ConFINE CARRIER FREQUENCIES TO DEFINITE CHANNELS 


Early in 1930, operation was begun on the carrier- 
current channel between the Pine Bluff dispatcher and 
the Southwestern Gas and Electric Company dis- 
patcher at Shreveport, Louisiana. 

Later in 1930 the extension of the system to New 
Orleans was made and it was necessary to provide some 
form of communication in that direction. Communica- 
tion was desired from both the Pine Bluff and Jackson 
dispatchers to New Orleans and the Amite, Louisiana 
substation, a main switching point about half way 
between Jackson and New Orleans. It will be noted 
from Fig. 1 (which shows only the portion of the system 
covered by carrier-current channels) that considerable 
distances are involved in such a connection, the shortest 
route over the transmission lines from Pine Bluff to 
Jackson being 237 miles and from Jackson to Gretna 
substation (which is just across the river from New 
Orleans) 222 miles, or a total distance from Pine Bluff 
to New Orleans of 459 miles. Such distances are most 
economically covered according to our experience by 
carrier-current equipment, supplemented in the few 
cases necessary by the use of the toll service of the 
telephone company. Without going into detail, the 
purchase of new equipment was decided upon, and a 
total of five type KCA-1 sets and one type KCA-100 
set was made. The KCA-1 equipments were installed 
as follows: one at Pine Bluff, Arkansas, one at Indi- 
anola, Mississippi, two at Jackson, Mississippi (ar- 
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ranged as an automatic repeater) and one at Gretna, 
(New Orleans) Louisiana. The KCA-100 equipment 
was installed at Amite, Louisiana. 

The installation of all of the above sets created a new 
channel and permitted the move of the Westinghouse 
equipments from Indianola and Jackson to other points 
on the system. One is to be installed at Carpenter 
Dam, now nearing completion, which is located at the 
headwaters of the lake created by Remmel Dam, and 
the other will be installed at some other point, the pro- 
posed location at present not being fixed. 


PREPARATION OF CHANNELS 


Fig. 2 indicates what has been done in the prepara- 
tion of the carrier channels over this system by means 
of by-passing equipment and frequency blocking on 
unused portions of the system where necessary. It 
will be noted that dependence is placed between Pine 
Bluff and Sterlington, and from Sterlington to Indianola 
or Jackson upon at least one side of the transmission 
line loops being intact, and it has been our experience 
that it is in extremely rare cases that the communica- 
tion channel is broken between Pine Bluff and the afore- 
mentioned points. 

The location of carrier-current equipment on the 
lines of the Southwestern Gas and Electric Company, 
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Fig. 3—Scuematic Dracram or Merruop or Covup.ine, 
Tunine aND Frequency Buiockine IN Use at Cenrrat Dis- 
PATCHING PoInT aT WOODWARD SwiTCHING STATION OF THE 
ArKansas Powrer & Ligur Company Near Pine Burr, 
ARKANSAS 


. General Electric carrier set. 

. Westinghouse carrier set, operating on two channels. 

. Resonant chokes for termination of Remmel channel. 

Resonant chokes to prevent loss of energy from General Elec- 
tric set. 

5. Resonant chokes for termination of Camden circuit at fre- 
quencies used in communication with Shreveport. 

6. Trap circuit to exclude Westinghouse carrier from General 
Electric set. 

7. Trap circuit to exclude General Electric carrier from Westing- 

house set. 


Legend: 
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namely, at Okay, Texarkana, Shreveport, Marshall 
and Mineola have been indicated because of the relation 
they bear to the operation of the carrier equipment on 
the Arkansas-Louisiana-Mississippi system. These sets 
operate on a separate frequency channel and it has not 
been found necessary to date for either party to resort 
to frequency blocking between the two systems. No 
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attempt will be made here to describe this company’s 
installation other than the portion involved in com- 
munication between the Pine Bluff and Shreveport 
dispatchers. This is accomplished on a separate fre- 
quency channel by the use of a second receiver at 


= 


Fig. 4—Woopwarp 110-Kv. Bus Coupiine 


Shreveport and at Pine Bluff, both transmitters being 
arranged to deliver the proper frequency when calls 
are made between these points. The frequencies in 
use are 65 and 84 kilocycles. The by-passing circuits 
shown in Fig. 2 at Camden, McKnight, Okay, and 
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Texarkana are for 
channel. 


preserving this communication 


COUPLING 
With the exception of the Remmel Dam set, which 
uses antennas, all coupling is by means of capacitors. 
There are only two kinds in use on the interconnected 
system: the Westinghouse suspension units and the 
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General Electric cable type. No failures have oc- 
curred on either of these during the past two years, 
which covers the period of our experience with capac- 
itors. 

Fig. 3 shows a somewhat unusual application adopted 


a 
as 


Fig. 6—GENERAL Evectric CarRRIER-CURRENT HQUIPMENT AT 
W oopWARD 


at Woodward Switching Station. Here, we have 
coupled to the 110-kv. bus over one set of capacitors 
both the Westinghouse and General Electric carrier- 
current equipments for the channels used in communi- 
cation on the interconnected system. The General 


Fig. 7—Casie-Typr Coupning Capacirors AND CARRIER- 
CurRRENT TRAPS AT JACKSON 


Electric equipment is operated at 70 kilocycles and 
the Westinghouse at 40 and 55 kilocycles. Operation 
of this arrangement has proven satisfactory. 


PROTECTION 


There have been two occasions at Remmel Dam, 
when the 66-kv. wires came in contact with the antenna 
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wires, for observing how well the protective system 
functioned. Neither case resulted in damage to any- 
thing except the protective equipment itself. On one 
of these occasions the Remmel operator was talking on 
the carrier current at the time of the trouble and 
experienced no physical inconvenience whatsoever. 


OPERATION 


The carrier-current installation on the interconnected 
system, supplemented by the use of toll service and 
one or two leased or specially arranged circuits, is 
primarily for use by the dispatcher, but considerable 
business traffic is handled by the dispatching force 
outside of any rush period by means of messages, which 
are relayed by the dispatcher to a station operator, and 
thence to the party addressed. 

A check of the number of times the Westinghouse 
transmitter has been on at Pine Bluff for the past year 
shows that the total of placed and received calls 
averages over 3,400 per month. A similar check on the 
General Electric set at Pine Bluff over the last five 
months shows that it has averaged close to 1,400 
operations per month. A record was kept over three 
months of the total time of use and indicates that one 
and one-quarter minutes per conversation is repre- 
sentative of the average communication. 

In the operation of the carrier-current equipment on 
the interconnected system, communication between 
outlying stations has not been allowed since it has been 
of little advantage in the system operation for any of 
these outlying stations to communicate with any other 
point than the Pine Bluff dispatcher. Pine Bluff has 
therefore been made a “central” and is called by the 
mere taking down of the telephone. It is necessary 
though, for Pine Bluff to dial the various stations to 
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call them, but to save time and provide a rapid check 
on the selective ringing system, the successful call of a 
station is evidenced by the automatic starting up of the 
distant transmitter which has been called. 

To date, carrier current has not been provided along 
the lines for the use of patrol or maintenance men. 
Reports of routine patrolling are not turned in by 
telephone unless some condition found warrants im- 
mediate attention, in which case the nearest available 
form of communication is used. Emergency patrolling 
to locate line breaks has been made during the last 
three or four years by means of aeroplane, weather 
permitting. Report of observations is made in a good 
many cases by messages dropped in pasteboard con- 
tainers to some substation operator who relays the 
information to the dispatcher. Exact structure num- 
bers are given, to fix the location, through the use of 
line maps specially prepared for this purpose and dis- 
tinguishing markers on top of key structures, which are 
readily visible from the plane. 


RELIABILITY 


There is a number of instances on record which 
convince us that carrier current affords very reliable 
communication. A few cases are mentioned briefly 
below. 

In April 1927, during flood, carrier current was the 
sole means of communication at Remmel Dam for a 
couple of days. 

The latter part of April and the first ae of May 
1927, during the great flood, carrier current was the 
only form of communication for several days to the. 
Sterlington Station. 

Several times, during storms, when other means of 
communication were not available uninterrupted service 
was maintained over the carrier current. 


_ Communication Facilities of | a Metropolitan. 
Power System 


BY P. B. JUHNKE: 


' Member, A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis.—A description of the communication needs of a power company serving a large metropolitan area, including 
detailed information with respect to load dispatching, problems and use of remote metering facilities as an effective aid in conducting 


load dispatching operations. 


: Hise ccs: light and power, in all its metropolitan 
| perfection, is not entirely independent of several 
other agencies of public service. Not the least 

of these is communication, which makes the light and 

power system the living organism which it really is. 
Because the electric power system is everywhere, so 
far flung in supply centers and activities of various 
kinds, it depends more upon communication in the dis- 
charge of its obligations than most other forms of 
business. For this reason an examination of the 
communication facilities of the Commonwealth Edison 

Company is of interest. 

Fig. 1 shows a map of Chicago, with all fixed plant 


locations of the Commonwealth Edison Company. 


This fixed plant includes not only generating stations 
and substations, but also service buildings and yards, 
garages, etc. These many locations are served by 
about 19 telephone switchboards, with a total of about 
2,600 telephone stations. The main board with seven 
sub-boards in the Edison Building i is indicated by the 
double star. The sub-boards outside of the Edison 
Building are > indicated by asingle star. 


e _ Loap DISPATCHING 

Of special interest is the employment of communica- 
tion in the technical direction and supervision over the 
operation of the system. The technical group espe- 
cially entrusted with this function istheload dispatcher’s 
office, located in the main office building at 72 West 
- Adams Street, and in direct private wire communication 
with all generating and distribution stations and most 
substations. 

The load aoe s office, shown in Fig. 2, 
composed of three sections, two dealing with the ae 
of load dispatching and one with the performance of 
the system. They are designated as: 
ember Load dispatcher, section No. 1 
2. Load dispatcher, section No. 2 
Nines aad ODDS, sega 


centers, direction of switching in connection with work 
to be done, responsibility for safe working conditions 
on service elements removed for work, responsibility 
for correct procedure for putting into or removing from 
service any system elements. Each one of these two 
sections has directing charge over approximately three 
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origin, and is charged with supervision over the supply 
of power from the different generating centers selected 
to contribute to same. It further has supervision over 
the connecting tie line elements between the stations, 
mostly of 66,000- and 132,000-volt order. This super- 
vision not only embraces the generating stations and 
interconnections within the city limits, but also the 
interconnections with and the supply from the generat- 
ing stations located outside of the city and having 
responsibility of contributing to the Commonwealth 


2—Loap DisparTcHER’s OFFICE 


Fig. 


Edison Company requirements. This section has direct 
telephone communication from its own two-position 
board with all generating stations and 66,000-volt 
switching centers, all of which, in reality, are part 
of the system interconnections. 

Before this section was organized its functions were 
exercised by the load dispatcher, making this work one 
of his regular functions. It is in this phase of load 
dispatching that considerable changes have been ex- 
perienced lately, and in which the communication plant 
has taken an increasingly more important part. 

The load dispatcher’s duties have always included 
control over the distribution of the load between the 
various generating stations. This was comparatively 
simple in the days when an electric system consisted of 
one principal generating station and perhaps a few 
reserve stations. When four or five generating stations 
appeared on the scene, all with varying performance 
ability, the task took on a vastly different aspect. The 
load has to be divided between all of them in a manner 
taking account of their relative performance efficiency. 

The correct principle of operation was recognized 
from the beginning, viz., to put the largest amount of 
load on the most efficient stations, and lesser quantities 
on those of successively poorer efficiency. Progressive 
development was, therefore, possible only in regard to 
methods employed in conforming to the aforesaid 
principle. A series of definite steps in the development 
of the methods now in force are distinctly discernible. 

Earliest methods, when a new station came on the 
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scene, provided for that station, usually the more 
efficient one, to carry all the load possible, predicated 
upon its capacity, the outgoing lines and the size of its 
interconnecting ties. This method was intelligent, but 
sometimes made the required performance of the older 
station rather difficult. When a third station of still 
greater efficiency appeared, the situation became more 
involved and compelled the load dispatcher to pay more 
attention to the instantaneous total load and to appor- 
tion it between the three as the economies of the situa- 
tion dictated. This was done from hour to hour and 
worked well, but was very laborious because it required 
almost continuous readings to distribute the load 
properly. 

From this developed the load totalizer, which col- 
lected the loads of individual stations in the load dis- 
patcher’s office. In the collection of these data, 
telephone lines were employed for transmission of the 
power readings. This was a considerable step forward, 
but still required continuous direction on the part of 
the load dispatcher, based on the totalization. It was 
followed by another development, known as the load 
totalizing scheme with reverse indication. In this . 
scheme the totalization effected in the load dispatcher’s 
office is sent back to each of the principal generating 
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stations, and on this totalization, with indication to 
each station, is based the scheme of operation. Each 
generating station is given a load chart showing every 
station’s individual responsibility toward the system 
for all the different load values encountered in the course 
of a day or longer, as is shown in Fig. 3. In the prepa- 
ration of this chart full and complete account is taken 
of the relative efficiency of different stations, and the 
distribution of load between the different stations is 
planned with a view to leaving the bulk of the load on 
the base load stations, and progressively less load 


‘quantities on the less efficient ones. 
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It is recognized that even inefficient stations, that run 
mostly for peak purposes, must be given a certain load 


the peak. It is also recognized that sometimes less 
efficient stations must be kept running in certain loca- 
tions in the interest of adequate system or district 
protection. All these requirements can well be indi- 
cated on the load schedule and this fact makes the 
scheme practically automatic, as each operator at every 
moment can see his own share of the total load and 
conform thereto. The load control function simply has 
to concern itself with seeing that the schedules are ad- 
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chanical means, some of the recorders have recently been 
changed to operate on a wheatstone bridge arrange- 
ment. The coils of the meter act as the galvanometer, 


in which there is no current as long as the impulses are 


constant. As the impulses vary the circuit becomes un- 
balanced and current flows through the meter coils, 
tending to close a contact, causing the operating motor 
to run in a direction to indicate more or less load, de- 
pending on the direction of current through the meter 
coils or galvanometer. The operating motor also moves 
a sliding contact on a resistance coil, tending to restore 
the balance of the wheatstone bridge circuit. 

With this new meter circuit arrangement it is not 
necessary to have all the meter elements installed on the 
load dispatcher’s board. This has made it possible to 
install several of these recorders in a relatively small 
space, all of which can be read by the men at the load 
control switchboard. The charts are all controlled by 
the same synchronous motor, and therefore all record 
for the correct time, so that there is no question about 
comparing the chart for any specific time. 

In this metering scheme as installed in the Common- 
wealth Edison Company metallic telephone circuits are 
used exclusively, but the fact that the impulses can now 
be transmitted by the carrier-current system has materi- 
ally enhanced the usefulness of the system, especially 
for metering distant stations. 

On account of the high maintenance costs of the 
mechanical totalizers, research work is being conducted 
in an effort to replace these totalizers and relays with 
vacuum tubes. 

This installation no doubt makes possible the most 
intelligent operation of large interconnected systems. 
The task of directing is continuous and practically auto- 
matic, and the economies gained in plant operation of 
a system of moderate geographic extent more than 
warrant the cost of the equipment and the incidental 
telephone line rental. 


Discussion 
F. R. Innes: The function of communication is the trans- 
mission of information so that operation may be controlled. 
Information may be expressed in speech, intelligible to the human 
mind or it may be expressed in some other manner to which 
mechanical and electrical devices are receptive. To the latter 
class belongs remote metering. 
In systems where generation stations are separated and mus 
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Results in Improved Facilities 
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Non-member 


EW England Power Association operates a large 
group of interconnected wholesale and retail 
electric companies in a highly developed industrial 

area. Energy is generated at eleven major hydro 
stations on the Connecticut and Deerfield Rivers, and 
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transmitted on four 66-kv., four 110-kv., and two 
220-kv. circuits to the load centers in central and 
eastern Massachusetts and Rhode Island, where inter- 
connection is made with several large steam generating 
plants by other high-voltage lines. 


1. New England Power Association, Boston, Mass. 
2. New England Tel. & Tel. Co., Boston, Mass. 
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To assure maximum economy in operation, a central- 
ized control over all producing and distributing units 
is necessary. This control is exercised by the operating 
engineer through the Dispatching Department, which 
has its headquarters at Millbury. The extent of the 
power system and location of the various transmission 
lines is shown in Fig. 1. 

In order to obtain the advantages of unified manage- 
ment the territory served is divided into districts each 
having a district manager to whom report the managers 
of the individual retail companies, a superintendent in 
charge of maintenance and operation of generating 
stations, substations and transmission lines, and a 
distribution engineer in charge of distribution layout 
for the retail companies in his district. In addition 
each district has a resident representative of the 
Treasury Department. 


TYPES OF COMMUNICATION REQUIRED 

Thus for the operation and management of these 
companies, three distinct types of communication are 
required. The first is concerned with the operating 
control of the power system; the second has to do with 
customers’ service and ordinary commercial require- 
ments of the individual companies; and the third is 
concerned with the administration, or executive and 
engineering control of the territorial districts. The 
specific requirements of each type of communication 
service will be discussed in detail. 


OPERATING CONTROL 

The most important factor in the operation of a 
system comprised of a large number of generating and 
distributing units is the System Load Dispatching 
Department. It is the duty of this department to 
coordinate the operation of the various parts so as to 
achieve maximum economy. This objective can be 
gained only by very prompt and reliable communica- 
tion from department headquarters at Millbury to 
each individual unit. 

An analysis of the actual functioning of the depart- 
ment discloses a considerable number of closely related 
methods through which the coordination and control 
is exercised. 

1. Complete centralized control over production 
and load distribution. 

2. Control over every piece of apparatus available 
for service. 

3. Supervision of system tagging and safety work, 
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data on existing conditions. 


district dispatching offices. : 
exercise the first three functions of dispatching under 


‘mental ealls. 
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- both during ordinary maintenance and emergency 
repair work. 

4. Forecast and scheduling of coming operation 
about 15 to 24 hours in advance. 


5. Arrangements for interchange of power with 
other interconnected systems. 


In order to plan intelligently the operation of the 
system, the dispatcher must have available complete 
These data are secured by 
hourly reports from the various stations which transmit 
by telephone the necessary information, of which the 
following items are examples: production, sales, voltage, 
water elevation, machines in operation and others 
available for service, condenser operation, precipitation 
reading, gate and flashboard operations, etc. In fact, 
everything having a bearing on system operation is 
included in the hourly reports. oe 

Reports are also received in regard to apparatus or 
line failures and arrangements made with the proper 
departments for the necessary repairs. During such 
repairs, elaborate safety precautions are taken to pre- 
vent energization of equipment on which work is being 
done. 

To facilitate the transmitting of reports as to the 
location of failures as well as to expedite maintenance 
and return of equipment to service, telephone stations 
are desirable at fairly close intervals along important 
transmission lines. It has been found to be good prac- 
tise to have ‘such stations located at about six-mile 
intervals. 

Recently it has been found advantageous to BCA 
dispatching authority over certain limited areas to 
These district offices 


the general supervision of the chief system dispatcher 
at Millbury, who in turn is responsible to the super- 
intendent of power control in the operating engineer’s 
office. 


procedures may be speedily dispatched without mis- 
understanding. It is evident that this method of 
operation requires instant, dependable, and continuous 
communication between all points involved. 


CUSTOMERS’ SERVICE 
The individual retail companies usually require a 
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refrigerators are received at one place. This is in order 
to enable such calls to receive prompt and sympathetic 
treatment without irritating transfers from one depart- 
ment to another. 


ADMINISTRATION 


As a network of communication lines converging 
at Millbury is necessary for the operating control of the 
power system, just so a similar network converging at 
Boston is convenient for the administration of the com- 
mercial and engineering aspects of the business. 

The provision of a relatively few lines provides such a 
network between the executive offices and the territorial 
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On a map of this reduced size it is of course not. possible 
to indicate the location of all P. B. X.’s of which there 
are twenty altogether. 


HISTORY OF PRIVATE TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Before entering upon a discussion of the methods by 
which the above requirements have been fulfilled and 
coordinated, a brief historical review of the beginning 
and development of the private telephone system will 
provide some necessary background. 

At the time of the construction of the first transmis- 
sion line in 1908 from Vernon to Clinton, it was believed 
by the designers that instant communication was neces- 
sary between the two termini, as well as with interven- 
ing stations in order to insure proper operating control. 
This resulted in stringing a telephone circuit on the 
same towers with the power line conductors. As addi- 
tional generating capacity and transmission facilities 
were developed, the private telephone lines were ex- 
tended along with the power lines either on the power 
structures or on separate wood poles at the edge of the 
right-of-way. Thus the telephone facilities constructed 
by the power company grew from a line 50 miles in 
length to a system having 600 miles of circuit. 

Probably the principal reason for the construction 
of this private system was that at that time com- 
mercial telephone service was supplied, in this territory, 
by a number of independent and uncoordinated com- 
panies. These companies were not then equipped to 
supply promptly and efficiently the communication 
needed to operate the power system. 

Regular subscriber service was of course used in the 
same way in which it is a necessary adjunct to every 
business, although it was a common practise to use the 
private dispatch lines wherever possible to save toll 
charges. However, traffic on the private lines eventu- 
ally became so congested that it was thought advisable 
to prohibit their use for any purpose except actual 
operation of the power system, and in some cases it 
became necessary to provide relief in the form of addi- 
tional service. Careful consideration indicated that 
service suitable for this need could be secured most 
economically by the use of regular commercial telephone 
service. 

When the executive and engineering offices were con- 
centrated at Boston and affiliations with distributing 
companies increased, the great increase in messages 
radiating from the Boston office justified the use of a 
leased network for handling the administrative business. 

By 1928 the number of messages handled by the pri- 
vate telephone system at the central dispatching office 
at Millbury had grown to over 600 per day in times of 
normal operation or about twice that number during 
periods of trouble. It thus became necessary to make 
further improvements in the communication arrange- 
ments, which now handle about three times the above 
number of calls daily. 

More knowledge of the fundamental requirements 
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for each type of service was needed as well as a definite 
picture of the desirable arrangement and concentration 
of such services. It was also recognized that both 
privately owned lines and regular commercial telephone 
service were involved, and that an intelligent study of 
the situation required a thorough knowledge of modern 
developments in the communication field, as well as 
intimate familiarity with the operation of the power 
system. 

At a meeting of Power company executives with 
those of the New England Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, this need was expressed with the result that 
a cooperative study was entered upon to determine 
how to obtain improved communication service from 
existing facilities, as well as to plan for coordinated 
extensions. 


JOINT STUDY 


This study considered all parts of the system and its 
objectives were as follows: 

1. The determination of existing communication 
facilities, methods of operation and service usage. 

2. The determination of present and future com- 
munication requirements. 

3. The analysis of these requirements to determine 
what improvements or changes should be made, and 
what additions were required. 

A large part of the initial survey has been completed, 
and it has become apparent that the changing nature 
and growth of requirements merit continued and sus- 
tained study on a joint basis. The survey has already 
resulted in improvements of which the following are 
typical. 

Modification -or rearrangement of private branch 
exchange systems serving local areas, districts, or 
divisions has provided a more adequate and efficient 
handling of the needs of the business. In some in- 
stances, it has been possible to effect substantial econo- 
mies in the cost of service coincident with the rearrange- 
ment. Somewhat allied with this problem has also 
been the conversion from regular toll service to leased 
line service in all cases where this is justified. Leased 
service is adopted when the cost of toll calls between 
two areas increases to the extent that the leased service 
becomes particularly attractive, due consideration being 
given to such factors, as accessibility and usage, as 
well as cost. 


LOAD DISPATCHING TURRETS 


Probably the most interesting of the special station 
and switchboard equipment developed are the load dis- 
patching turrets shown in Figs. 3 and 4. The desir- 


‘ability of these turrets was indicated in the joint study, 


and they were designed and furnished by the Telephone 
company as a part of its service. These turrets are 
conveniently placed at the dispatcher’s desk and serve 
to terminate and interconnect communication circuits 
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associated with the private branch exchange system. 
They have been so designed as to meet the following 
outstanding requirements of the load dispatchers. 

It was desired to provide access to all lines and yet 
minimize the actual work of telephone operating which 
is required of the dispatcher. This was accomplished 
by locating the turrets conveniently, by using switch 


keys instead of cords and plugs, and by providing 
means for the station P. B. X. operator to handle all 
calls not intended for the dispatcher. At the same time 
the load dispatchers must have full control of all the 
lines at times of system disturbance or at night when the 
regular switchboard was unattended. This require- 
ment was met by arranging for permanent patching of 
all lines from the P. B. X. to the turrets whenever 
desired. 

Visual as well as audible indication’ of incoming calls 
and their status is important because of its many 
advantages. For example, the visual indications of 
incoming calls appear on the turret as fast as the calls 
come in, and remain until answered. Thus the amount 
of traffic waiting to be handled is at all times apparent, 
and the number of dispatchers on duty can be adjusted 
depending upon its volume. In this connection a 
visual indication of a busy line is also provided at all 
positions so that, when a call is answered by any dis- 
patcher, the others are notified to that effect and take 
care of the next unanswered call. 

These various conveniences are accomplished while 
all but two telephone instruments are eliminated from 
the dispatcher’s desk, one for the private line and one 
for the Bell system lines. 


TRANSMISSION, PROTECTION, AND SIGNALING 


A vital part of every study in the review of existing } 


facilities and in the planning of new ones has been that 
of transmission, that is, the grade of “‘talk’”’ obtained. 
It is not unusual to connect two or more lines for com- 
munication within the private network. In such cases 
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a line which is designed to give satisfactory transmis- 
sion between its terminating P. B. X’s may be entirely 
inadequate when connected to another line to reach a 
more distant P. B. X. or station. It is, therefore, im- 
portant to determine beforehand what interconnections 
are desirable in order to meet such situations in the 
design of the circuits. 


Of equal importance is the matter of protection from 
abnormal electrical voltages which may be impressed 
upon the communication circuits by lightning, induction 
from power lines, or ground potential conditions. 
Existing installations have been inspected to make sure 
that protective equipment was properly installed and 
suited to the specific conditions. On new or proposed 
installations the proper protection arrangement is 
determined in advance by observations, tests, and 
calculations. 


On long circuits or on circuits involving several 
bridges, it is important also to consider the signaling 
arrangements best fitted to meet the particular require- 
ments. These have been found to vary somewhat 
depending on the needs of the specific case. 


NoIsE TREATMENT—PRIVATE LINES 


The joint survey of the communication facilities 
owned by the power company is of interest. It was 
recognized that consistent treatment and maintenance 
would be required to keep the lines in proper condition 
from the standpoint of noise and transmission, and 
that some of the lines were much noisier than was 
believed to be necessary. 


A systematic attack on this problem was made, be- 
ginning with a complete field inspection and survey. 
As a result of this survey, all necessary tree trimming, 
replacement of broken insulators, etc., wereaccomplished 
as well as the preparation of a complete exposure and 
transposition diagram of all the lines in the system. 
At the same time measurements were made of the noise, 
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both metallic and to ground, which was present on all 
of the lines and on the various parts of these lines. 
From the exposure diagrams obvious transposition 
unbalances were noted and corrected. The noise sur- 
vey provided the basic data from which an intelligent 
attack could be made on testing and locating the 
sources which caused the noise. 

The next step was to design a combination of equip- 
ment which would accurately measure insulation re- 
sistance, series unbalances, etc., so that bad joints, 
leaky insulators, and other contributing causes could be 
located without sacrificing adequate protection to the 
testers from the induced voltages present on the tele- 
phone lines. The work of cleaning up the lines with the 
use of this testing equipment is finished. Although all 
the data are not yet assembled, it can be stated that 
this testing and clean up work has resulted in marked 
improvement of the noise conditions on the lines and it 
is planned to continue the use of this testing equipment 
as a regular part of the maintenance work. 


FIFTEEN MILE FALLS PATROL SERVICE 


When, in 1929, it was decided to proceed with the 
construction of the Fifteen Mile Falls power develop- 
ment with its 220-ky. transmission system, authoriza- 
tion was secured on the basis of constructing the usual 
wood-pole telephone line parallel to the power lines. 
The effect of induction on the communication system 
was carefully considered by the power company and 
discussed with the telephone engineers on the joint 
study basis. 

This discussion resulted in the telephone company’s 
suggesting as an alternative proposition that this ser- 
vice be leased from it. A preliminary plan of the de- 
tails of obtaining leased service at the various patrol 
stations was made. A thorough consideration and dis- 
cussion showed that the desired service could advan- 
tageously be obtained in this way. This resulted in a 
decision to enter into the proposed arrangement on a 
trial basis. 

The prime influence in arriving at this decision was 
the ability of the telephone company to furnish one or 
more duplicate paths of communication in case of 
trouble with the regular path. Such duplication is 
available on the existing private system by virtue of its 
layout in loop feeds but was unobtainable on the Fifteen 
Mile Falls line except at very considerable expense. 
Another factor considered is that within a few years the 
telephone company plans to have sleet proof construc- 
tion throughout the length of the line. A third factor 
was the lower annual cost. 

The layout of this communication circuit is indi- 
cated in the upper right hand portion of Fig. 2. It is 
designed to serve precisely the same function for load 
dispatching and for patrol service along the transmission 
line as do the privately owned lines paralleling the 
other transmission lines. 

The features of design and the maintenance arrange- 
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ments which insure the desired continuity of com- 
munication service may be of interest. The leased 
circuit is routed over regular toll lines from Tewksbury 
to Fifteen Mile Falls with a permanently bridged tap 
to the central New Hampshire substation. Access to 
the 23 patrol booths on the transmission line is given by 
lateral spur lines extending from central offices through 
which the main line passes. The average distance from 
the main line to the patrol booths is five miles and the 
average spacing between successive booths is five miles. 
This line is under the complete control of the- power 
company and the services of regular telephone operators 
are not required, except when exchange service is de- 
sired from a patrolman’s booth. 

An interesting equipment feature is the arrangement 
whereby the patrol station spurs are normally discon- 
nected from the main circuit, but which permits them to 
be connected to the main circuit at will by the opera- 
tion of a switch at the patrol booth. With this arrange- 
ment, shown in Fig. 5, the closing of the switch at any 
patrol station causes a relay at the central office to 
connect the patrol loop to the main circuit. The switch 
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Special for New England Power Company Tewksbury-Barnet Line 


is normally left open so that the bridging losses of the 
patrol station spurs may be avoided. 

Provision is also made to enable the patrol station to 
signal the operator in case exchange or toll service is 
desired. This desirable feature is accomplished by 
connecting the back contacts of the bridging relay to a 
drop in the central office. It provides greater con- 
tinuity of service, for, should the relay fail to operate, 
a patrol station will automatically signal an operator 
when the patrolman rings on the line. Connection can 
then be made either to the leased lines or to the toll or 
exchange network of the telephone company. 

Adequate transmission is obtained on this circuit 
by the use of vacuum tube repeaters at three intermedi- 
ate central offices. These repeaters also make it possible 
to carry on satisfactory conversations between Millbury 
and Littleton when therespective tie lines are connected. 

Field tests indicated the necessity for special high- 
voltage protective equipment at the Tewksbury sub- 
station and the Fifteen Mile Falls generating station, 
and also at the central New Hampshire substation to 
prevent interruptions of telephone service due to rise 
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ion ground orenbal at cen of power line fault. 
of power line fault will rise above the corresponding 
central office ground enough to. operate standard sub- 
station and central office protection and put the tele- 
phones out of service. The power line is Y grounded 
at Tewksbury and Fifteen Mile Falls and the station 
ground at these points is therefore susceptible to such 
voltages in case of any fault throughout the entire length 
of the 220-kv. line. 
. The protection provided consists ‘essentially in iso- 
lating the telephone plant in the vicinity of the power 
station from the rest of the telephone plant by using 
insulating transformers in all telephone lines on 
the load feeding the power station. Transformers 
insulated for 25,000 volts between the windings are 
used. They are protected from lightning by 3,000-volt 
lightning arresters where the line adjacent to them is 
open wire. These transformers are mounted on H 
structures in the aerial telephone plant feeding the 
stations. 
- Recognizing the important part played by com- 
munication in the operation of the power system the 
maintenance practises which have been placed in effect 
are designed to ensure the highest degree of depend- 
ability and continuity of this service. 
-- Among the points covered in the maintenance routine, 
- the following have been emphasized as of ‘primary 


importance: | Pe 


pent One man has pew designated, to are trouble 
on any part of this circuit is reported, either by the 
power or telephone company employees. This man 
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These tests indicated that the ground potential i in case 
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cose: and administers all da enanes or repair 


7 work on this circuit. 


2. At times of trouble in the outside plant, he ar- 
ranges to have it cleared in the shortest possible time. 
3. <A cabinet of patching jacks has been installed 


in every central office which was not already equipped 


with a toll testboard or toll patching jacks. Both the 
spur lines and the main line are terminated in these 
jacks. Regular toll circuits have been designated for 
use at times of circuit failure on the leased line and also 
appear in these patching boards so as to facilitate the 
setting up of emergency service. 

4. Instructions are set up with test men endl wat 
various central offices to patch with these circuits at 
time of trouble and to re-route the entire base circuit 
if necessary to maintain continuity of service. 

5. Arrangement is made for routine tests and for 
manual connection of spur lines at offices not equipped 
for test to the main circuit so that tests can be made 
from distant test boards. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Although the communication requirements of the 
New England Power Association have presented some 
unusual problems, joint consideration of these require- 
ments has resulted in a satisfactory communication 
system. The provision of adequate communication is 
essential to the operation of the power company, and 
in order that this may be accomplished economically 
and with minimum duplication of effort, as the require- 
ments change in the future, it is planned to continue the 
joint survey work. 


Reestablishing Excitation of a Loaded Alternator 
in Parallel with Others 


BY D. D. HIGGINS: 


Member, A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis.—The paper describes operating tests with large turbo 
generators under load and gives a résumé of answers to a question- 
naire, bearing on the phenomena accompanying the interruption 
of the direct-current excitation supply, followed by reclosing after 
a short interval. 

The object of the investigation was to determine, if possible, a 
reasonably safe operating procedure that could be followed in re- 
establishing normal conditions on a large turbo generator whose 
excitation had been interrupted while carrying load. 
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The authors conclude that the reexcitation of a generator without 
withdrawing it from the bus is a justifiable and safe operating 
procedure and the one that will restore all conditions to normal in 
the shortest time. 

These conclusions have been verified by twelve prearranged tests, 
five “experiences”’ in the local company and seventeen “experiences” 
by other .ompanies. In all of these cases the field switches have 


been reclosed without trouble of any kind. 
* * * * * 


parallel operation of alternating-current gener- 

ators was, “what will happen ‘if the field circuit 
is opened while a generator is carrying load and in 
parallel with other generators?” This proposition is 
somewhat academic and no doubt has been solved to 
the complete satisfaction of students and others using 
laboratory set-ups or small generators whose behavior, 
in so far as customers’ service was concerned, was of 
no serious consequence. 

Operators of large power stations and interconnected 
systems have disposed of the question in various ways 
as evidenced by replies to a questionnaire. It was 
found that there was a lack of conclusive data bearing 
on the behavior of turbo alternators when operated 
with an open field and, in general, it was the impression 
that something very serious might result if the field 
was reestablished before disconnecting the generator 
from the bus. The usual practise was therefore to 
take the unit off the system, reexcite it and resyn- 
chronize. 

While the foregoing was the general feeling, there 
was no evidence to support it; in fact, the evidence 
produced was negative. As the size of individual 
units increased and large, single machines constituted 
a considerable percentage of a station’s capacity, and 
an interruption on one of them seriously affected the 
stability and uniform operation of the system, this 
old question came to the front for serious consideration. 

With the advent of multiple or group units consist- 
ing of two or more generators, the time required to 
restore a unit to the system after once being discon- 
nected from the bus, when not excited, would probably 
be not much less than an hour. This is because the 
two or more machines comprising the unit will retard 
at different rates and consequently will be so far out 
of synchronism that when the excitation of the various 
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generators is reestablished, they will not pull into step. 
It therefore becomes necessary to allow the machines 
to come to rest, close the field circuits and accelerate 
in the usual way. Such an interruption on units of 
50,000-kw. to 150,000-kw. capacity would obviously 
be most serious at the time of heavy load. 

In order to establish a reasonably safe operating 
procedure for such emergencies and one that would 
reestablish normal conditions just as soon as possible, 
the authors have collected data on experiences and 
statements from various sources and have deter- 
mined, by tests, the behavior of large units under this 
abnormal condition. 

Replies from 10 operating companies and one manu- 
facturer brought information about 16 cases in which 
field switches were reclosed without cutting the gen- 
erator off the bus. No one reported any disturbance 
on the reclosing of the field. The authors have rather 
complete information on 18 other cases wherein the 
field circuits were reclosed without any difficulty. 


OPINIONS OF OPERATING COMPANIES 


Seven stated they had promptly reclosed the field 
switch or would not object to it being done. 

Three stated they would not reclose the switch but 
would cut the generator off the bus. 

One manufacturer of large units recommended the 
field switch be reclosed. 

These statements concerned machines of from 8,000 
kw. to 65,000 kw., both steam and hydro. 

It is the practise in unattended hydroelectric plants 
to have the generators thrown onto the bus unexcited 
when about up to synchronous speed, after which the 
field is applied and the unit pulls into step. 

The replies from operating companies probably 
represent the accumulated experience over a great 
many years and while probably not complete, no single 
case is cited wherein trouble resulted from reclosing 
the field circuit. It seems reasonable to conclude that 
where the general feeling is in opposition to such a 
practise, that had there been anything to support such 
a stand reference to it would have been made. 
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It would seem from some of the replies to the ques- 
tionnaire that the behavior of unexcited generators is 
not very well understood, because several references 
are made to the anticipated danger of “pole slippage,” 
“out-of-step,” and ‘‘out-of-phase’’ conditions. In prac- 
tically all cases of record referred to in answering the 
questionnaire and in 18 cases of which the authors have 
first hand information, the generators continued to 
carry load, sometimes they did not drop any, some- 
times as much as 30 per cent but in all cases they carried 
some. This indicates that the generators did not drop 
below synchronous speed but probably went above 
speed and that pole slippage is of no moment. In the 
tests on the 60,000-kw. generator there is positive 
evidence that the rotors drifted ahead of synchronous 
speed and by different amounts. This was probably 
true in the other cases. It is therefore reasonable to 
believe that pole slippage as associated with possible 
complications incident to the opening of the field 
circuit is not harmful. 


With the reestablishment of excitation the rotor 
poles build up slowly and as they do, the speed of the 
rotor changes slowly and the rotor and stator poles 
lock into step with properly related polarities. 


The question of subnormal excitation of a generator 
has a bearing on this subject because of experience 
which indicates what the effect on a generator is when 
it slips a pole due to reversal of exciter polarity re- 
sulting from weak exciter field, etc. The point that 
should be borne in mind is, that the exciter should 
never be operated below the knee of its saturation 
curve. If it is, it may be overpowered by the induced 
voltage in the rotor circuit when the field switch is re- 
closed, causing the rotor poles to reverse as fast as 
they try to lock in with the stator poles. The harmful 
effect of such an occurrence on a large system is mod- 
erate as measured by bus voltage disturbance and 
apparently negligible in so far as harm to the generator. 
Aside from the remote possibility of accumulated dust 
and dirt being ignited by sparks from poor electrical 
joints in the steel structure of the rotor, no damage 
would be anticipated. No doubt, currents of high 
magnitude exist in the steel of the rotor at the time 
when the rotor speed differs from that of the armature 
poles. 

Cases of this kind of disturbance and on units of 
35,000 kw. have resulted in a 10 to 12 per cent dip in 
bus voltage and aside from a groan of the unit, did not 
interfere with parallel operation in the system. 

As sub-normal excitation may allow pole slipping, 
this point was taken into consideration in the tests 
described below and normal setting of all rheostats 
maintained. 

TESTS 

Tests have been made on the restoration of the 
excitation of alternators of 30,000-kw., and 60,000-kw. 
capacity. Preliminary tests, four in number, made on 
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the 30,000-kw. machine were more or less of a trial 
nature and served to show what the instrument set-up 
should be for the test on the 60,000-kw. multiple unit. 
Oscillograph records were not made but the observed 
indications of current, voltage, etc., were recorded. 
This unit was rated 35,000 kva., 85 per cent power 
factor, 12,000 volt, 1,200 r.p.m., 60 cycle; tandem 
compound, having 3.06 ohms synchronous impedance; 
no external reactance; operating in parallel with the 
Chicago system. The following readings were taken: 


Machine 
Bus volts amperes Machine kw. Power factor 
Before test....... U2 400 Re aan 1,000 Fan 15,000 ..0.72 lag. 
Meld open)... 4.1200). asa 2,000—2,600. . . 14,000—15,000. . Off scale lead 
After test........ 123400)... hak 900 15,000 ..0.78 lag. 


The field switch was left open for approximately 
one and one-half minutes on this test. The change in 
current and power factor after the field was reclosed 
was due to increase in excitation in other connected 
stations and on other generators in the same station 
while the field switch was open. 

There was no violent fluctuation of current or voltage 
while the switch was open, the change from 1,000 
amperes to 2,000 amperes was at a slow and approxi- 
mately uniform rate covering about two seconds. The 
change from 2,000 to 2,600 amperes was irregular and 
without any definite frequency though observers 
agreed that it did seem as though average values 
might have a definite period. 

A second test with the same set-up of values resulted 
in the same conditions. This was followed with a test 
when the unit was loaded to 21,000 kw. Results were 
about the same except the bus voltage dipped to 
11,000—a 1,300-volt drop. After this test it was 
observed that the field discharge resistance was being 
heated. A voltmeter was then connected across the 
discharge resistance and a fourth test made which 
showed, by calculation, that the induced current in 
the field circuit was 100-120 amperes and fluctuating 
and reported “not to have dropped to zero at any 
time.” This report is doubted. 

Starting with a bus pressure of 12,400 volts, five 
seconds elapsed before the pressure dropped to 11,200 
volts, going down at a slow and uniform rate. After 
the field switch was reclosed it took about one second 
for the exciter to build up the current to full value but 
took five seconds after that for the bus pressure to 
reach full value again. 

The unit layout and instrument set up for the tests 
on the 60,000-kw. machine are shown in the accom- 
panying diagrams. 

This unit is of 60,000-kw. capacity, cross compound, 
60 cycles, 12,000 volts. The high-pressure generator 
runs at 1,800 r. p. m., is of 17,000-kw. capacity and has 
a synchronous impedance of 5.8 ohms. The low- 
pressure generator is of 43,000-kw. capacity, 1,200 
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r. p. m., and has 1.92-ohms synchronous impedance. 
The external reactors between the unit and the bus 
are 827 kva., 3,500 amperes and have 3 per cent re- 
actance on 12,000 volts. 

During two preliminary tests the unit was given a 
load of 20,000 kw. at 85 per cent power factor. The 
switch was opened which cut off the excitation of both 
fields. The switch was left open for approximately 
three minutes, during which time the hand of the syn- 
chroscope made 16 revolutions, showing that the field 
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Plan of two-element 60,000-kw. turbo-generator unit No. 2. 
Commonwealth Edison Co. Feb. 28, 1930. 


of at least the high-pressure generator was slipping 
ahead of the system slowly. The speed of the high- 
pressure unit was compared with the system by means 
of the synehroscope which was connected between the 
house alternator on the high-pressure unit shaft and 
the 2,300-volt bus which was alive from the main 
12,000-volt bus. 

The reclosing of the field switch occurred about the 
time the synchroscope showed the high-pressure rotor 
to be 180 deg. out of phase. That is, the mechanical 
time-phase relation of the poles of the rotor was 180 
deg. away from the normal position. There was a 
total absence of surging or violent fluctuations; the 
excess current on both generators simply subsided, 
the synchroscope needle stopped at the “in” phase 
position and the voltage came back to normal. 


FINAL OSCILLOGRAPH TESTS 

A second set of tests was run on the 60,000-kw. unit 
during which oscillograph records were made, but 
owing to the length of the films (24 ft.) only the im- 
portant sections are given in the accompanying figures 
and these curves are faithful reproductions of the 
oscillograph record. 

The field switch was opened three times in all. On 
the first test, the machine had 30,000-kw. load at 
unity power factor. A short, fast film was run to 
determine the proper scale on the oscillograph and the 
time relation between various waves. 
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On the second test the machine had the same load 
of 30,000 kw. at unity power factor but the field switch 
was kept open over 30 seconds while a 24-ft. oscillogram 
was taken. On the third test the machine had 50,000 
kw. at 80 per cent power factor when the switch was 
opened. A 24-ft. film was again run for about 30 
seconds. 

The general performance of the machine in each test 
was similar but the amplitude of the current and voltage 
oscillations was much greater for the higher load. A 
plot has, therefore, been made for the latter case only, 
and root-mean-square values of current and voltage, 
instantaneous values of field current and speed have 
been shown. 

A plan of the principal steam connections and an- 
other of the electrical connections used in the test, are 
also given. 

OPENING THE FIELD 

When the field switch was opened the field current 
immediately dropped to less than half value. Then 
for a period of four seconds the fields gradually became 
demagnetized. The station bus voltage dropped as 
the fields became demagnetized and the armatures 
gradually drew heavy magnetizing currents from 
the system. 

From the end of the fourth second till the field switch 
was reclosed, generally transient conditions existed. 
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connections for open field test. 


turbo-generator unit No. 2 instrument 
Commonwealth Edison Co. 


Both machines ran considerably above synchronous 
speed and slipped past their regular pole positions 
many times. The speed of the high-pressure turbine 
was very erratic. Violent governor action was ob- 
served. The low-pressure turbine, not having a speed 
regulating governor, ran at a more uniform speed. 

The steadiness in the speed of the low-pressure 
turbine can probably be accounted for by the fact that 
the reheat boiler served as a stabilizer for the rapidly 
pulsating steam that was passing through the high- 
pressure turbine. Since the heat in the reheat boiler 
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‘was constant, it would momentarily give off more 
reheat to a smaller amount of steam at a lower pressure 
and less reheat to a larger amount at a higher pressure. 
As the magnetic coupling between the field and 
armature poles was removed, the energy produced by 
the turbine being constant, the machine accelerated 
above synchronous speed. The field winding then 
cut lines of force and had induced in it a current which 
had a frequency proportional to the slip or the differ- 
ence between armature and field speed. Its general 
characteristics were those of an induction generator. 
As the turbine speeded up, the governor, set for a 
given load at synchronous speed, reduced the amount 
of steam into the turbine and the machine slowed 
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Ordinarily an induction generator would have constant 
armature current for a given speed. The peak values 
found on these tests can be explained by the fact that 
the field does not have a uniformly distributed winding 
such as would be found in the rotor of an induction 
machine. When the center of the field pole is not 
directly under the center of the armature pole, the 
field windings are not symmetrical with respect to the 
armature pole and it takes a larger armature current 
to induce the same field current than when the poles 
are centered. 

The station bus voltage was reduced about 1,500 
volts. This reduction was greatest when the armature 
currents were a maximum and was least when the 
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Unit 2—Crawford Ave. Station. Feb. 28, 1930. 
Machine carrying 50,000 kw. at 80 per cent power factor 


pound turbine. 
when field switch was opened. 


down. When the machine approached synchronous 
speed, the governor opened up again. This cycle 
repeated itself very rapidly at high loads, much less 
rapidly at light loads. 

When a field pole came under an armature pole it 
had induced i in its eae Ee a current which set a a 


60,000-kw. cross-com- 


armature currents were a minimum. The maximum 
armature currents checked very closely with pre- 
ee values which v were 2,100 and 6,00 
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current to be negligible or also reversed at the same 
time, since the net current in the common exciter is 
the instantaneous sum of the high- and low-pressure 
field currents. 

It is thought that the time required to weaken and 
reverse the exciter would be greater than the duration 
of the induced field current at its maximum negative 
value. Therefore, the exciter would probably not be 
reversed. 

The belief that excessive currents might be induced 
in the field winding which would prove injurious was 
not borne out by the observed values of current. 

The tabulation which follows gives a comparison 
between the action on the two loads: 


MOR reer cay ortarcts a Peghe le aptietls hve Re as 30,000 kw.....:. 50,000 kw. 
High-pressure speed (max.)............ P8550. Ds Ms = Ls Sea a Denia, 
Low-pressure speed (max.)............. 1,220: 5. Dem... 1,233 2. DP. wa: 


High-pressure field current (max. posi- 
120 amperes... 410 amperes 
Low-pressure field. current (max. posi- 

RIVES i orc oes ea tee a ey co att ewes ees 180 amperes. . 550 amperes 
Bus’ voltage Gninimum) «....005.. . «+. .10,500 volts. .:.. 10,000 volts 
High-pressure armature current (max.).. 1,510 amperes... 3,000 amperes 
Low-pressure armature current (max.)... 3,340 amperes.. 6,700 amperes 


CLOSING THE FIELD 


In each case when the field switch was closed, the 
field current instantly started to build up in the right 
direction although it had been reversed in one case 
just prior to the field being closed. The armature 
currents returned in about 5 seconds to their normal 
values and station voltage recovered to almost normal 
in about 5 seconds. The voltage, however, took about 
20 seconds completely to recover. 

The speed of the two generators, at the time of 
closing the switch, was not far from synchronism 
although it was not exactly synchronous. In each 
case the machine recovered in less than 2 seconds to 
its synchronous speed. 

In the 30,000-kw. load test, the unit dropped a 
maximum of 30 per cent load and in the 50,000-kw. 
test, 40 per cent. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is recognized that different types of generators 
behave in different ways when the excitation is cut 
off. Old units having low-resistance field windings 
and operating with 125-volt excitation are more erratic 
than later machines employing 250-volt excitation 
probably due to lower energy loss in the rotor. If the 
unit is carrying less than 34 load, there is no danger 
in reclosing the field switch. If the unit is carrying 
more than 34 load it will be prudent to lower on the 
governor before reclosing the field switch. 

If the bus voltage has dropped to 60 per cent of 
normal it will be prudent to cut off the generator to 
prevent the possibility of other generators dropping 
out of step, but such a reduction in voltage due to an 
open field is unlikely on large systems. 
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Owing to its reactance, it is impossible for the rotor- 
field to snap up to full strength and correspondingly 
owing to a weaker magnetic coupling it is impossible 
for the rotor to change speed instantly, therefore, 
there can be no shock such as paralleling a machine 
out of phase. 


Discussion 


L. P. Shildneck: The proper procedure in ease of accidental 
loss of excitation while under load has long been a moot question 
among operating companies. A critical study of this problem 
shows that no harm should result to the machine from re-closing 
the field switch. In fact, it reveals that the excitation should 
be re-applied as soon as possible to prevent damage to the rotor. 

If viewed from the synchronization standpoint, this problem 
is considerably simplified. If the heating of the rotor is disre- 
garded, any ordinary synchronous machine can be brought up 
to speed as an induction motor. At the instant before excita- 
tion, the machine is on the line at full voltage, with a stator 
current and power factor determined by the slip. After excita- 
tion, the rotor must speed up to synchronize with the stator flux 
wave. A turbine generator upon loss of excitation runs as an 
induction generator above synchronous speed at some slip 
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determined by the governor setting. This condition is very 
nearly the same as the induction motor condition, since the 
machine is on the line at full voltage, with a stator current and 
power factor determined by the slip speed. Thus synehroniza- 
tion under this condition is actually easier than in the former case 
of an induction motor, for the rotor slows down to synchronous 
speed. 

The induction generator characteristics of a solid turbine 
generator can be approximated by assuming that the rotor is a 
solid steel eylinder, with no slots or field copper. The rotor 
eurrents are mainly concentrated in a shell of about one-half 
inch depth on the outside periphery of the rotor. Curves of 
stator current, power factor, and power against slip are shown in 
Fig. 1, for various values of resistivity of rotor steel. These 
characteristics, together with the governor characteristics, 
shown in Fig. 2, then determine the operation of the set. 

Referring to Fig. 3 of the paper, in the interval between 8 and 11 
sec. after removal of excitation, the slip frequency, as observed 
from the low-pressure generator field current, is 1.83 cycles 
per sec., or the slip is — 0.03. According to the caleulated 
induction generator characteristic curves, the stator current at 
3 per cent slip is about twice normal, or nearly 5,000 amperes. 
This is seen to check the lower envelope of the L.P. generator 
armature current curve Fig. 3. The lower envelope constitutes 
a check point for the following reasons. There is one point in 
the eycle of operation of the rotor which justifies the assumption 
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that the rotor was a solid cylinder with no slots or field winding. 
Consider now the actual rotor with a stator flux field revolving 
slowly around it. At one instant, the field coils are inductively 
related to the stator flux, and currents are induced in them. 
Ninety degrees later, the field coils are non-inductively related 
.to the stator flux, and no current is induced in them. At the 
first instant, then, there are two parallel paths for rotor current 
to flow, one in the steel, and one in the copper. The impedance 
is then low. At the later instant, the field coils are ‘‘out of 
the cireuit”’; there is but one path, and that is in the steel. 
The impedance is then high. At this instant, current is flowing 
down one pole face and back along the adjacent one. Since 
the impedance is high, the stator current will be low. Thus 
the lower envelope of the armature current constitutes a check 
point for the calculations. 

With the set carrying 50,000 kw. before loss of excitation, 
it is seen that the governor begins to throttle the steam as the 
speed rises above the system speed. Thus at 2 per cent over- 
speed the governor is admitting sufficient steam to carry approxi- 
mately 30,000 kw. But at 2 per cent slip, the output of the 
generators is about half load, or 30,000 kw. Thus the set would 
finally settle down and carry a continuous load of 30,000 kw. 
However, the power factor is but 35 per cent, consequently the 
armature current is high, about 150 per cent of normal. While 
this condition for the stator is harmful, it will be seen that the 
rotor is in a worse plight. 
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An inspection of the test curves for armature current of the 
low-pressure unit reveals an interesting comparison between the 
values of currents flowing in the steel and in the copper portions 
of the rotor. These curves are but the effective current curves, 
or 0.707 times the envelope of the 60-cycle stator current. 
Notice that this effective stator current reaches a peak value 
of 6,500 amperes whenever the field coils are inductively related 
to the stator flux waves, and has a value of 5,000 amperes, when- 
ever the field coils are non-inductively related (at 3 per cent slip). 
Thus the m.m.f. contributed by body or steel currents is propor- 
tional to 5,000, while the m.m.f. contributed by the copper cur- 
rents is proportional to 6,500-5,000 or 1,500. The steel current 
m.m.f. is thus 3.33 times the m.m.f. set up by currents in the field 
copper (at 3 per cent slip). Herein lies the real danger in operat- 
ing as an induction generator or motor for any length of time. 
The extremely high body currents concentrated in the outer shell 
of the steel rotor cause an intense heating of the rotor surface. 
Considerable damage may be done due to burning of the rotor 
wedges, especially at the ends of the rotor body. The extent of 
the danger is readily apparent from a consideration of the fact 
that at 2 per cent slip, the rotor losses are 2 per cent of the output 
of the machine. Normal full-load rotor loss is about 14 per 
cent. Taking into account the fact that at 2 per eent slip, the 
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load is but one-half normal, it is seen that the rotor loss is about 
4 times normal when operating at 2 per cent slip. Furthermore, 
Fig. 2 shows that the slip is greatly increased when the machine 
loses excitation at full load. The sustained values will be: 
slip 4.5 per cent, load 85 per cent. Therefore, the rotor losses 
will be 0.85 x 4.5 per cent or 3.8 per cent as compared to a 
normal rotor loss of 14 per cent. In other words, the rotor loss 
under this condition will be 15 times normal. Moreover, this 
loss is not uniformly distributed over the periphery of the rotor 
surface; it is greatest at the ends of the machine where the cur- 
rent has to pass across the wedges. If heated sufficiently, these 
wedges may lose their physical strength to an extent which would 
allow them to be pushed out of the slots by the centrifugal force 
of the coils. 

These are the dangers attending operation as an induction 
generator or as an induction motor. For these reasons, it is 
certainly inadvisable to operate any longer than necessary at 
other than synchronous speed. Excitation should be reestab- 
lished as soon as possible. If this cannot be done in very short 
order, the machine should be disconnected from the line 
immediately. 

L. L. Perry: This discussion is particularly applicable to a 
triple compound unit comprised by one high-pressure generating 
unit and two low-pressure generating units. With this type of 
unit we have an installation wherein each low-pressure member 
can, when the high-pressure member is down, operate up to 
rated capacity by admitting high-pressure steam to the low- 
pressure turbines. In the event of accidental opening of the 
high-pressure generator field, the operator is confronted with 
two alternatives: 

(1) He may at once open the main oil circuit breaker, cutting 
off the high-pressure generator from the bus and thereby lose 
that amount of generator capacity for many minutes. Mean- 
while he can, in a few seconds, obtain the rated capacity of the 
two low-pressure generators by permitting high-pressure steam 
to enter the low-pressure turbines through the reducing valves 
provided therefor. (Indeed, this admission of high-pressure 
steam may be made automatic whenever the kilowatt load on 
the high-pressure turbine falls below a predetermined value.) 
In the first interim period the momentary loss to the system may 
be easily 90 to 100 per cent of the load carried by the total unit; 
60 per cent may be restored in a few seconds, but it may require 
some minutes to restore the balance of 40 per cent of the load 
originally carried by the unit; or 

(2) He may allow the high-pressure generator to operate on 
the system until he restores the field. In this case the momen- 
tary loss to the system may not exceed 50 to 60 per cent of the 
load carried by the total unit, and the restoration of the load 
previously carried may be made in much quicker time than the 
first interim: period in the first alternative. Furthermore the 
loss of time necessary in the alternative to synchronize does not 
oceur. 

The facts presented in the paper permit the station electrical 
engineer to issue orders to the watch engineer that may easily 
prevent a serious disturbance to service. 


L. E. Frost: There have been three occurrences at the 
Hudson Avenue Station which are of particular interest in 
connection with the paper by Messrs. Higgins and Wild. All of 
these involved the same machine, an 80,000-kw. cross-compound 
unit with generators of equal capacity on the two shafts. 


The scheme of field current supply for this unit is shown in 
Fig. 3. The fields of the two generators are controlled through 
a duplex rheostat. The supply to both fields is derived jointly 
from a shaft exciter on the high-pressure unit, and from an 
excitation bus. Hach of these sources of supply is controlled 
by an automatic air circuit breaker and reverse current relay. 

In a period of one year, there were three occasions when this 
unit became unstable and pulled out of step while carrying loads 
ranging from 60,000 to 75,000 kw. Several plausible explana- 
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tions have been advanced as to what started the disturbance in 
each case, but the proof has not been conclusive and my descrip- 
tion of the sequence of events represents an opinion which is 
held by many who are familiar with the case, but which is not 
unanimous. 

Whether the original disturbance was at the steam or at the 
electrical end of the unit, it seems clear that the unit pulled out 
of step and speeded up until the governor brought the steam 
input down to meet the output as an induction generator, at 
an unsteady speed corresponding (in its average) to a 61-cycle 
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synchronous frequency. In each case the circuit breaker be- 
tween the excitation bus and this unit opened automatically, 
and it appears that this was due to transient reversals of field 
eurrent back into the excitation battery as the poles slipped 
past synchronous positions. As the unit had been drawing 
about a fourth of its excitation from the bus, the tripping of this 
breaker aggravated the disturbance by materially weakening 
the field supply. In each case the generator remained connected 
to the high-tension bus and in a minute or so pulled back into 
step. During this minute, the output of the machine fluctuated 
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in fairly regular swings from 20,000 kw. up to 65,000 kw. or 
more at a slip frequency of about one cycle per second. At 
the same time the system voltage underwent swings of the same 
frequency but fortunately it did not reach serious values. 

At the first occurrence, which was in December, 1929, the 
controls of the machine were not touched by the operators until 
it had come back into synchronism of its own accord. At the 
second and third occurrences, which were in June and September 
of 1930, the operators increased the field current in order to force 
the unit back into synchronism. This step proved very effective. 
It was reported that as the field current was brought up the 
amplitude of load swings increased somewhat at first but that 
the unit quickly pulled into step and settled down to normal 
operation. 

These cases are, of course, different from the situation pre- 
sented by Messrs. Higgins and Wild, which was to apply field 
to a unit whose field current supply had been interrupted 
entirely; however, these experiences confirm in my mind the 
opinion that there is no inherent hazard in restoring normal 
field strength to an alternator which is out of step but still 
running somewhere near synchronous frequency. 


D. D. Higgins: The thought the authors had in mind was 
not ‘‘what will happen if the field switch is opened,” but rather 
“what will happen when it is closed.’””’ We know there is no 
reason for operating a generator unexcited and that there are 
very good reasons for not operating it so. At least there is one 
case in which the end wedges in the slots became overheated and 
were deformed by centrifugal force after some time. The rates 
of heating of various parts were carefully considered before the 
tests were made. 

Inspection after the tests showed no visible defects kad resulted 
during the tests lasting from one-half minute to three minutes. 

The opening of a field switch is distinctly something the 
operating engineers do not want to happen, but which, never- 
theless, does happen from time to time, possibly not oftener than 
once in five years. 

These tests have given us information upon which we can 
confidently proceed to reduce immediately a case of major 
trouble to a simple operation and restore normal conditions in 
a minimum time. 


mined by time constants. 
asymmetrical component is termed the armature time 
constant (T'). 


of the field, which is called the open-circuit transient 
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Synopsis.—Recent advances in the theory of synchronous 


machines have introduced a large number of new constants. The 
method of symmetrical components requires sequence reactances, 


and an accurate theory of transients requires transient and sub- 
transient reactances and time constants. Most of the published 
discussion on the constants has been concerned with the application, 
rather than the calculation of values. 

_In this paper, all of the most significant constants are calculated, 
except the subtransient time constant. A general method of calcu- 


I. INTRODUCTION 


NTIL recently, the theory of synchronous ma- 
chines has required relatively few constants. A 

_ single value of reactance, (usually called armature 
leakage) was used to calculate the initial short-circuit 


currents, and standard decrement curves used to 


determine the decay. Recent advances in theory have 
introduced a large number of new constants. 
_ The method of symmetrical components’ applied to 


single-phase, short-circuit calculations requires negative- 


sequence reactance (%2) and zero-sequence reactance (x), 


as well as the positive-sequence reactances, which 


depend on the condition of application of current. 
_ An accurate theory of transients® recognizes a sub- 


transient (rapidly decaying component due to currents 


induced in additional damping circuits), as well as a 
transient component of symmetrical armature current. 
This requires several (positive-sequence) reactances, 


- the subtransient reactance (x4"), the transient reactance 


(ta) and a synchronous reactance (xz). The rate of 
decay of the transient components of current is deter- 
The time constant of the 


The time constant of the rapidly decay- 
ing component of symmetrical current is the sub- 


transient time constant (T',”), and the time constant for. 


the main transient component of current is the transient 


time constant CEES 


Asa reference, itis teseAbIe to use the time constant 


time constant (5): 


: i ae solution’? ey require = elton 


lation is discussed in which the reactances are accurately resolved 
into components. Comparisons of test and calculated values are 
given. The formulas for salient-pole machines and turbine 
generators are given in Appendizes.A and B. 

The principle of superposition is applied to resolve mecnriiely 
the reactances into components which can be readily calculated. 
The induced currents in the field and additional damping circuits 
are accounted for simply by applying the constant interlinkage 
theorem. 


component (reacting on the axis between poles). 
Where the constants are quite different in the two 
axes, this method requires quadrature-axis constants: 
(G4; %e" ond twesome cases 155.7,’ and: T.’);- as well 
as the corresponding direct-axis constants (xa, %,”, 
tq’, Ty’, and T,”), described above. 

These new methods consist essentially in resolving 
the actual currents and voltages into their essential 
components, arid defining a sufficient number of con- 
stants to determine the initial and final values and the 
rates of decay. These constants have all been defined 
in other -papers;** however, since the general 
method of defining the reactances is vital to the method 
of calculation, it is well to state it here. The reactance 
of a synchronous machine is the ratio of fundamental 
reactive armature voltage produced by the given 
component of armature current applied to the value 
of that component of current at rated frequency, and 
with the rotor running at synchronous speed. 

These theories have been developed on the basis of 
no saturation, or at least assuming fixed permeability, 
but in practical calculations the effects of saturation 
cannot be neglected. These effects are most readily. 
dealt with in most cases by modifying the constants. 
The effects of saturation on each of the constants is. 
discussed in the companion paper!. It is shown that 
for most practical purposes, only one value of each 
constant 1s necessary for a machine. Except for the 
synchronous reactances and open-circuit time con- 
stant, the final values salqulated vat pee ec : 
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of large synchronous machines have had to meet this 
problem of calculating the constants, and those who 
use them are interested in how well they can be cal- 
culated. 

A recent paper® treats armature leakage reactance 
quite thoroughly, but does not cover the other con- 
stants. Another! describes an accurate method of 
treating synchronous motor constants by constructing 
a complete equivalent circuit. In this paper, formulas 
are developed for calculating the following constants: 
Bg rat we Fra Mee hy, hae yal gh Re ee 
includes all of the more important constants, except the 
subtransient time constant (7'4”7'2"), which can be esti- 
mated from the test values given in the companion 
paper.t The quadrature transient reactance (x,’) is 
not included, since it is quite commonly assumed equal 
to x,’, in short-circuit calculations. 


II. GENERAL METHOD OF CALCULATION 


To calculate any of the reactances as defined, it is 
only necessary to determine the flux produced by the 
component of current applied in the given manner, and 
to calculate the resulting armature voltage. The 
resultant field of flux may be complicated, but by 
applying the principle of superposition,® the resultant 
fields can be resolved into components which can be 
more readily calculated. 

Components of Reactance. It is convenient to divide 
all the positive-sequence reactances into two com- 
ponents, one of which is the armature leakage (,) 
defined in a definite manner. The synchronous re- 
actance is then the sum of the armature leakage and 
the reactance of armature reaction: 47 = 4 + qa 
for the direct-axis, and x, = %; + 24, for the quadra- 
ture-axis. The reactance of armature reaction (x,,) 
is defined as the reactance due to the space funda- 
mental of air gap flux produced by the armature current 
acting alone. 

The unsaturated transient reactance (x4,’) is calculated 
as the sum of the armature leakage and an “effective 
field leakage’ (xp’): (ap’) is not the true leakage of 
the field with respect to the armature, but is a definite 
component of the total leakage of the armature with 
respect to the field. The saturated value of the tran- 
sient reactance (x,') is calculated by multiplying the 
unsaturated value (x,,') by an empirical constant 
(F.,), determined from test in the companion paper! 
as 0.88. 

The subtransient reactance is calculated as the sum 
of the armature leakage and the “effective’’ damper 
winding leakage: x,” = x; + x%’,4, and x,” = x, + 2p,’. 
%pa’ and “%p,’ are components of the total leakage of 
the armature with respect to the damper winding deter- 
mined by assuming no net change of interlinkage with 
any of the damping circuits. 

Armature Leakage Reactance Defined. Several recent 
writers® have treated armature leakage as an arbitrary 
component of the synchronous reactance. The defini- 
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tion might be stated as follows: The armature leakage 
reactance is the reactance due to the difference between 
the total flux produced by the armature current acting 
alone, and the space fundamental of the “flux in the 
air gap.”’ To make this definition as useful as possible, 
the flux in the air gap will be understood to include the 
fringing flux at the ends which enters the rotor, since 
this is very nearly the component of the end leakage 
field which is mutual with the rotor circuits. For 
turbine generators with magnetic retaining rings, the 
end zone flux entering the retaining ring surface should 
be included in the end leakage, and not in the air gap 
flux. 

Defined in this way, the armature leakage can be 
shown to be very accurately a component of all the 
positive-sequence reactances. ‘This may be seen from 
the fact that the fundamental flux in the air gap is 
determined almost entirely by the space fundamental 
of the m.m.f., and that the remaining component 
consists only in slot and end leakage, and harmonic 
fluxes in the gap which are not appreciably affected by 
the condition of application of current. The effects 
of saturation on the armature leakage are generally 
negligible, except for the increased end leakage due to 
magnetic retaining rings in turbine generators. 

Form of the Results and Formulas. The most useful 
forms for expressing the reactance coefficients are per 
cent and per unit, on a machine kva. base. In this 
paper, per cent notation is used, since this is the form 
most generally adopted when specifying the values of 
reactances. The time constants are given in seconds. 

The reactance formulas must, of course, involve 
either directly or indirectly the armature turns, the 
frequency, and certain dimensions of the machine. The 
actual form of the equation makes considerable differ- 
ence in the usefulness. Some writers have used the 
conception of effective permeance per unit length of 
slot, and others the permeance per phase belt per unit 
of length. In extending these conceptions to the 
calculation of all the reactances, it was found desirable 
to change the conception to a permeance per pole per 
inch of length, since the flux across the gap is most 
conveniently visualized as a flux per pole. 

All the component reactances may be calculated as 
a product of a reactance factor (X), and a specific 
permeance (Ad) for the given component, multiplied by 
flux distribution coefficients when necessary. 

The specific permeance (X) is defined as the effective 
flux per pole per inch of core length produced by unit 
ampere turns per pole. 

The reactance factor (X) used here is a group of terms 
common to all the reactance formulas, but it is chosen 
in such a way as to have a definite physical significance. 
It is the per cent reactance for unit specific permeance, 
or the per cent of normal voltage induced by a funda- 
mental flux per pole per inch numerically equal to the 
fundamental armature ampere turns at rated current. 

The reactance factor can be written in several ways. 
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In terms of the turns, frequency and rated phase voltage 
and current, this factor can be shown to be: 


gc 100% (5 “simp [af z 


The factor can be expressed in terms of the ratio of 
effective ampere conductors per inch (Ak,) to the 
fundamental air gap density (B,): 


aa 100% (= “de 100% ( 4) Es : ‘) @) 


This is very useful if the effective ampere conductors 
(Ak,) and air gap density (B,) are thought of as 
fundamental quantities in design, the ampere conduc- 
tors per inch being a measure of current loading, and 
the air gap density a measure of the magnetic loading 
of the machine. 

The chief advantages of this method are that it ex- 
presses the reactances as products of two factors, a 
specific permeance which involves only the proportions 
of the machine, and a reactance factor which is a simple 
function of the fundamental quantities of design. 
This makes it possible to see at a glance the effect of 
changing any of the proportions or factors. Also, it 
simplifies the work of calculation. 

Calculation of Time Constants. The open-circuit 
time constant of the field may be calculated as the self 
inductance of the field (in henrys) divided by the field 
resistance in ohms: 


) k» kal 10-= (1) 


L; 
R; 


W beer = 


The short-circuit transient time constant is calculated 
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It is shown! that using the saturated value of x.’ in 
this relation gives a good approximation to the effective 
saturated value of T',’. 

The armature time constant (7',) is the time constant 
of the asymmetrical component of armature current 
which is due to the flux trapped by the armature wind- 
ing at the instant of short circuit. The effective re- 
actance to the average asymmetrical current is the same 
as for negative-sequence current (x2), and the resistance 
is the d-c. armature resistance (r,) in per cent. Hence, 


v2 


eae Oafts 


III. 


The formulas of Appendixes A and B have been 
checked by the numerous tests described in the com- 
panion paper.! Tables showing the tests and cal- 
culated values are given below. Most of the test 
values were obtained from special sudden short-circuit 
or locked tests, as indicated in the tables. The syn- 
chronous reactance (x2) can be obtained from the com- 
mercial tests, hence a great many more checks on the 
synchronous constants have been obtained than those 
listed below. Also certain other special tests! were 
made to determine the effects of saturation, but will 
not be included here. 


Table I gives the results of sudden short-circuit tests 
on salient-pole machines. Table II shows the results 
of locked tests obtained on other salient-pole machines 
with dampers, and Table III shows the results of 


COMPARISON OF TEST AND CALCULATED VALUES 


as: Bete . 5 
similar tests on machines without dampers. Table IV 
7 t . . ° 
a Tl! shows the results obtained from sudden short-circuit 
= do» . 
a i tests on turbine generators. 
TABLE I—CONSTANTS OF SALIENT-POLE MACHINES; COMPARISON OF TEST AND CALCULATED VALUES 
Data from Three-Phase Short-Circuit Tests 
All x’s Are Per Cent Values All T’s Are in Seconds 
Kva. 5,000 100 750 30,000 20,000 15,000 331 240 % error 
Ha hi¥o iy oateeen Gen. Gen No damper Cond. Cond. Cond. Motor Motor 
H. W.G. Max. Avg 
Frequency... . 60 60 25 60 60 60 60 60 
{VOUS ier eens O00: 2,300 6,600 5,000 11,000 11,500 440 2,200 
5 al O eat 0 creer ae 900 1,200 187.5 720 720 900 1,200 277 
“Ld Test 90 125 120 150 160 165 160 LOS A” aM eraen S 1G). 8: Sores ee 3.6 
Cale 90 180 115, 160 170 170 160 LIO Seth Pens 
aq’ -Test. 22 24 41 37 45 34 23 1D) Ne Ak Sica eed U2 (Bic areal tiaes 6.0 
Calc. 21.5 20 39 34 40 33 23 SOP 1 oe 
xq” Test.. 13 6.5 19 QE 21 M6 16 2) ohn es RECO S eythane 5 8.0 
Calc. . 14 15.0 40 21 30 19.5 15 BO) Agee ee 
x2 Test 13 ig 62 18 26 20 16 Bor! ERE SiO’ 2 ae Be Os 
Cale 13.5 16.0 57 19 28 19 16 et Fife tae. ee 
Xo Test 6.3 3.30 Cee) BG A Seen Ree ee ek We a See Ba Ol sie ane 18.0 
Cale 5.5 2.20 15.0 8.40 13.5 11.0 9.3 S25: © fetta tt a 
Ta Test 0.095. OV Leos, 0.130 0.210 0.180 0.033 .. OLO48 Fe a BOM fears 16.0 
Cale 0.100. 0.200 . 0.180 0.250 0.160 0.030 .. O7040\s 82s < 
Tid! Tests nt 0290 «A534; 0.22 2.80 LV Soe eee ne Tee PR ee Sees PEO aes 7.3 
Calennaes 1.00 0.24 0.100 2.70 2.60 Lees ON 27OMe eee. 
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TABLE II—CONSTANTS OF SALIENT-POLE MACHINES; COMPARISON OF TEST AND CALCULATED VALUES 
Data from Locked Tests 
All x’s Are Per Cent Values 


Machines With Dampers 


Kya. 7,000 3,000 30,000 7,500 7,500 1,000 30,000 30,000 22,500 15,000 5,000 1,250 % error 
Kind W.W.G. W.W.G. Cond. Cond. Cond Cond. Motor Cond. Cond. Cond Cond. Cond. 
Frequency 60 50 60 60 60 60 50 60 60 60 60 60 Max. Avg. 
Volts 6,600 6,600 13,600 4,800 4,000 2,300 11,500 5,000 12,500 11,950 12,470 480 
R. p. m. 450 750 720 720 900 900 600 720 300 900 900 1,200 
rd test 97 160 170 175 145 160 78 170 120 155 170 190 6.3 2.0 
cale. 96 160 170 180 150 160 80 170 120 165 175 200 
tq” test 26 16.5 23 24 21 18 13 20 29 20 27 23 (Gay 4.6 
cale. 25 0! 24 23 20 18.5 13 21 20 18.5 25 22 
x2 test 25 16 20 23 19 16 12 18 28 19 27 22 10.0 Sak 
calc. 23 16 22 22 19 17 12 18.5 27 18.5 25 22 
Xo test 14.5 3.60 11.0 12.0 3.0 3.0 7.2 15.5 Sek 4.4 31.7. 1235 
cale. 1305 3.45 135) 13.0 2.45 6.55 3.95 8.2 18.0 2.8 3.9 8.0 
TABLE III-—-CONSTANTS OF SALIENT-POLE MACHINES; COMPARISON OF TEST AND CALCULATED VALUES 
Data from Locked Tests 
Machine Without Dampers 
Va se tareahs en ee eee SS OO ot wich ete arc 7,000 A BSEO i ctecser ance BeSoO" _ 50 caer 30,0008 Rigen cen ot LEW AM aie atevent (Oe otecd.ooins % error 
Kind. WiIWiGr ein ciscrs IW IAW Gafenerenetace Wi WiiGores aie cree Wie WEGr nesters Geni) fe oe Ged etcemetrer Motorseicite ae 
Hrequeneyc ce ct. 60, “ee BOS ewes: GO ee iY a peter cee GO oN scockaayeunces (3 UBER Romer ae GOSS sao opaeut Max. Avg. 
NOLES. Sai ease bos <a.cta Os OOO ua ero 6,600) pce cals 2 B00) stone 6,600 ~ 2.chiee 1,500" Bxa cone BIO Pode n ee 2, BOO bce We ei 
AG oA 0a re ee OO Peis QE ates cea GOO ere rcs D5” Pee GOON Sk oias BOO se ins te atest L,2003% (sacs 
xd WORE: So one VIO. ecko fGen pera eres LS 5 scene 1h 1s 7 ere et 15 eee aoa OA Sa oie Me VSO oda atee s AOD dation ier 1.8 
CAG: aa nut PhO Tee oe nye 20 ects Sree ast 6 On IP comme 120) 0 Steen OF fa ree NB5S. bie eo nrene 
dy" test AS MAE cn eae. Aa stacks ats A Keres Sete AS. iL ogeet eee So Ue eee ee Al eae SU 5a se aistene GO nase eet 2.5 
cale 2 UR it aa 2 eat eenior SS aater: che A ie, BDi 4, Suter MQ > cogs dalere eae BO incisive ctaeay 
x2 DOSD ese clare DS Ae rattan 61 O2 even 2 GS ia be. cdenae DS? igen Die okt melee SG AP mats ets 10.3 4.6 
Cale: AUR. ay he eck 60 60. GOWNS hers BZ octet BU tue teen BS i awaewtaee 
Xo BOB os iT srcbie 2 Oi Vecorseieie De I ciate 7: ape ey DS can cutter Ge ntenie. 0 aeter tetas 60 ee Pe COS ST, 
Caley esis DOO oe BORO «ere eS lates nates DL D nce eS ne ENS SR oie, ee SS OHS ols ae 
TABLE IV—CONSTANTS OF TURBINE GENERATORS; COMPARISON OF TEST AND CALCULATED VALUES 
Data from Three-Phase Short-Circuit Tests 
All x’s Are Per Cent Values All T’s Are in Seconds 
1k gs hy Boer ae CNS 7,500 8,575 ..9,3875 . .. 12,500 .. 18,750 .. .43,750 .. -68,750 pS OOO ae ae raters % error 
Frequency...... 60 60 Ne 60 ee 60 . 60 rite 60 Sas 60 iu GO. Pata 
Volts.... 6,600 4,150 .. 6,600 ire Lb 000: . . 13,800 ...13,800 . . 18,200 ny ld GOO IA ae cerns Max Avg. 
Ua OM eee ries 3,600 3,600 . -3,600 . 3,600 . 3,600 - 1,800 . 1,800 at SOO ae ee : 
Xd WAS bess ela 120 96 110 100 115 130 97 110 Fest Discs Save geaes 0.6 
CAICE stakes 120 97 109 98 116 130 97.5 LTO oie ne ee 
Ete VOS Ui cis. 16,5 12 14 13.5 14 25 21 Pe IS TOUSRAL oon. 4.1 
Cale n anes. 16.0 12 13 13.0 15.5 26 21 ZS INP ae he 
Cigcue VCSG nai sihictay. 9.2 8.4 T8 Tego wet aH 8.5 if 12 Lay ATs ened BI: SSA OR 7.4 
CalChe ne 9.6 7.2 Sul Phe) > Seal 16 13 AAR BoM oe) 
Zo 1) 1.80 1.60 1.60 . 3.1 Sal 5.9 LO! Onasernenes LBS eve fest 
CALC E eee tie 1.95 1.50 sO. eu 5.0 5.9 OFT hk Skew 
[hee 1 0.043 ..... Ot 0.085... Odie. OLS eres UU NBEs o OZone 0 £26). ere Dd ve unoreelv akays 17.4 
ROACH doses O306605>. 0.11 0.086... 0; 105% 0.12 Ores: i ae Onsale. 2 0.34. 
1 eS 1) 0.56 0.44 roe: 2 0.54 [6 a? ees LOO iO meres L GO wc cree LGAs. does mathe 8.0 
CBC aye. s 0.48 0.415 Oat i... O85» © ORS Tak Ons ON car LEON ae 


It will be seen that the agreement between test and 
calculated values is quite good, except that in a few 
cases where the value of the zero-sequence reactance is 
quite small the per cent error is fairly large. Also, the 
calculated value of armature time constant in a few 
cases is considerably higher than the test value. This 
may possibly be due to external resistance in the arma- 


ture circuit or breaker contacts, for the armature re- 
sistance is so low that a very little external resistance 
will appreciably affect the time constant. 


IV. CONCLUSIONS 


A general method has been given for calculating the 
constants of synchronous machines affecting the tran- 
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sient characteristics. In Appendixes A and B formulas 
have been given for all the more important constants, 
except the subtransient time constant. Comparison 
of test and calculated values shows that they give suf- 


ficiently good results over a wide range of types and 


sizes. 


_ The formulas are based on a physical conception of 
the actual currents and flux fieldsinvolved. Anattempt 
has been made to obtain simple formulas for design 
calculations, and still retain all the most significant 
factors, so that the formulas will cover a wide range of 
types and sizes of machines. The formulas are definitely 
limited to the usual two-layer type of winding. Only 
laminated-pole salient-pole machines, and solid rotor 
turbine generators are considered. The methods used 
can readily be extended to cover other special cases. 


The general method of resolving the reactances into 
components has advantages both in calculating and in 
visualizing the flux fields involved. The method of 
expressing the component reactances as a product of a 
reactance factor, and specific permeances and flux 
distribution coefficients for the several components, has 
been found very useful. 
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ee Couds A—Formulas for Salient-Pole 
Machines 
I. ARMATURE LEAKAGE REACTANCE (2) 


Slot Leakage. Complete formulas have been given’ 
for calculating slot leakage, derived by assuming the 
flux to go straight across the slot. With good approxi- 
mation, Mr. Alger showed that the “slot constant’ 
(effective permeance per cm. of slot) could be calculated 


as 
ho hi 
k, ( b, ap 3 bs jh 


and k, could be determined as 


Le ads 


4\mq 


for three-phase, and as ( oo) for two-phase. 


0 O01 02 03,04 05 06 07 08 09 10 
COIL THROW AS A FRACTION 
OF FULL PITCH 


1—Repvuction or Stor ReEacTANCE Den TO CHORDING 


Fia. 
ie = factor for menitive. and negative-sequence reactance 
kxo = factor for zero-sequence reactance 


These results expressed as a specific permeance give: 


_ ice | 


mgt bs 3b: - 
where ; on 
a2 keke 


See curves of Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tooth Tip and Zig-Zag Leakage. In 
ces to aed formulas Ww 
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imaginary sets of currents which, when superposed, 
give only the real current. The first component is due 
to a set of currents flowing on the armature surface, 
each uniformly distributed over a slot pitch and equal 
to the current in the slot; the second component is 
that due to a set of currents flowing in the conductors 
and returning uniformly distributed over the slot pitch. 
The m. m. f. due to the first set of imaginary currents 
may be analyzed as a fundamental and harmonics. 
The fundamental of this m. m. f. produces the funda- 
mental flux; and the harmonics produce the belt leak- 
age, which is due to the concentration in a finite number 
of phases. The second set of currents produces the 


bi 


slot, tooth tip and zig-zag leakage fields. The 


Ss 


portion of the current of one slot, which returns over a 
half tooth width on each side, produces a field as shown 
in Fig. 3. 


0.4 0.5 0.6 0.7 0.8 09 1.0 
COIL THROW AS A FRACTION OF FULL PITCH 


Fig. 


2—Stor Leakace Factor (Cz) 


A number of such plots shows that the effective per- 
meance per cm. of slot (not included in the slot leakage) 
may be approximated as 


les + 0.35 2 |. 


be 


Using an average value of = 0.56, it reduces to 


8 


bi ) 
rae 

This includes the tooth tip and the so-called zig- 
zag leakage. 


It is convenient to calculate a specific permeance 
\; for the slot tooth tip and zig-zag leakage combined: 


(02 + 0.07 


20 he hy bi 
Se oe [ Bt gg F024 07 lee 
Belt Leakage. As defined, the belt leakage is due to 


the harmonics of armature m. m. f., determined by uni- 
form current distribution. For a full pitch winding, 
where the slots per pole per phase (q) are integral and 
large, the reactance calculated by summing up the 
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harmonics* can be shown to be 0.002 x. for three-phase, 
and 0.015 x,afor two-phase. (This was derived assum- 
ing a uniform gap and no damping.) For a smaller 
number of slots, these formulas are not very accurate, 
but they are sufficiently good since the value is small. 
The case of fractional slots per pole is difficult if a com- 
plete solution is desired. However, the unbalance in 
m.m.f. resulting from fractional slots is kept to a 
minimum, and the additional reactance may be neg- 
lected in normal machines. 

Expressing these results as a specific permeance, 
and assuming that the two-phase leakage varies with 


3a—Tootu Tie LeakaGEe Fietp Dur To DIFFERENTIAL 
CuRRENT—LARGE AIR GaP 


TOOTH 


Ree 


’ 


38—Toots Tie LeaKkaGe Firtp Dur To DIFFERENTIAL 
CuRRENT—SMALL AIR Gap 


Fig. 


chording in the same way as that part which is due to 
the third harmonic: 
\s = 0 (negligible) for three-phase; 


Uo 2 
sim ing 
. [sn maz | for two-phase 
Dg kp 


End Winding Leakage. The end leakage formula 
presented here is essentially the same as that developed 
by Mr. B. G. Lamme. Professor Alfred Still -has re- 
cently published a paper? in which he develops a formula 
on the same basis. 

The method referred to consists in treating the end 
winding leakage as a revolving field in air. The pres- 


As = 0.095 (2a) 
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ence of the iron is neglected in the derivation and, if 


necessary, an empirical correction is applied to the 
result. Both Messrs. Lamme and Still assumed that 
the flux went from pole to pole without spreading out 


axially. Further, in order to integrate the flux, each 


assumed that the flux paths were ares of circles. 

This method of analysis can be carried one step 
further by using the exact solution® for a sinusoidal 
m. m. f. distribution in air, assuming a two-dimensional 
field. The exact solution gives the very simple result 
that the field is sinusoidally distributed, and the flux 
per pole per inch is 3. 19 times the fundamental ampere 
turns. 

The pitch of the winding for the stfaicht coil exten- 
sion (l,.) is the same as for the gap, but it drops off to 


zero at the end of the coil. An effective length 1/2 (1.1) 


will be used asin Lamme’s formula. 
The end winding field is not truly a two-dimensional 


field as assumed, but spreads out axially. This effect 


was investigated further by making approximate plots 


of the three-dimensional field in the several views. 


‘The increased leakage due to local flux closing about the 
individual conductors was calculated by resolving the 


field into components in a manner similar to that de- 
scribed for the tooth tip leakage. 


It was found that 
these factors, although small, are not negligible, and 
may be approximately accounted for by a constant 
factor 1.25. 

Expressed as a specific permeance, the end winding 


leakage i is (1.25) . (8.19) times the ratio of effective end 


eaoding extension on both ends, to the core length 
N= 4/1 (2 Leo ae ler) (3a) 


- The armature leakage reactance is calculated as the 
product of the reactance factor (X) determined by 
equation (1) or (2), and the specific permeances, 


equations (la), (2a), and (3a). 


t= X(A;- Xe Ap) (4a) 


II. REACTANCES OF ARMATURE REACTION (aa, “aq) 


_ AND SYNCHRONOUS REACTANCES (2a, %q) 
Lhe specific permeance of the air gap (Na) is most 
conveniently determined on the assumption that the 


gap is uniform, and the actual flux distribution may be 


calculated by the use of flux distribution coefficients 
given below. The effective gap (g’) is determined by 
multiplying the actual gap (g) by Carter’s coefficients 
for stator slots and vents, and by a reduction factor 
for end fringing flux. 
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ampere turns (C,,,) is the ratio of fundamental air gap flux 
produced by the fundamental of armature m. m. f. to that 
produced by the field for the same maximum m.. f. 
Ca ts the ratio of the fundamental air gap flux produced 
by the direct-axis armature current to that which would be 
produced with a uniform gap equal to the effective gap over 
the pole center. C., is the corresponding coefficient for 
the quadrature-axis. 

All of these coefficients may be determined by ac- 
curate flux maps, but it is often more convenient to use 
formulas, except for C, and C,. These two constants 
are determined directly or indirectly in almost any 
design procedure, by laying out the field form either 
from a flux map or other accurate method. 

A formula for C,, may be derived assuming the flux 
to go straight across a uniform gap over the pole face. 
The formula is much more accurate than might appear 


05 06 07 0.8 0.9 1.0 
POLE EMBRACE (a): 
_ RATIO OF POLE ARC TO POLE PITCH 
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from the assumptions stated, since the fringing and 


increase in gap at the pole tip affect both quantities in 


the ratio about equally. This formula was checked by 
accurate flux plots on a wide range of pole eyes from 
4 to 88 poles. 


¥ 
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assumption that the flux goes straight across a uniform 
gap over the pole face. 


sin a 7 
mf 


Ca=[e- 


making some allowance for end fringing and an average 
increase in gap at the pole tips, a modified formula was 
obtained which checked sufficiently well with the series 
of flux plots mentioned. 


4a+1 sin a 7 
Cie em 


5 2 (8a) 


The flux distribution coefficients which have been 
designated here as C,, Ca; and C,; can be calculated for 
a particular pole shape from the curves given in a paper” 
by R. W. Wieseman. 


Reactances of armature reaction may be calculated as: 
Lad = x Ca Na vag = xX Ca Na (9a) and (10a) 
Asan alternate method: x,amay be calculated from the 


gap ampere turns M, and the demagnetizing ampere 
turns (M,, = €,.M,): 


Cin 
2aq (11a) and (12a) 
Cai 


Mn 

Soa 100%, M, Cea 

Synchronous reactances are calculated simply as the 

sum of armature leakage and reactances of armature 
reaction: 


Ce = 07 4 Ena Li =) eae (13a) and (14a) 


Ill. FireuD LEAKAGE AND TRANSIENT REACTANCE 


The transient reactance is actually the total leakage of 
the armature with respect to the field (assuming no 
additional damping circuits). As explained in Sec- 
tion II of the paper, it will be calculated as the sum of 
two arbitrary components, the armature leakage (x;) 
and an effective field leakage (xy’). 


The specific permeance for field leakage (Xx) will be the 
side and end leakage flux per pole per inch for unit field 
ampere turns. The side leakage flux per inch may be 
determined accurately by a flux map for the field only, 
similar to those shown in Fig. 1 and Fig. 50 in a series of 
articles’ by J. F. Calvert. Each element of flux is 
multiplied by the fractional part of the turns linked. 


It is often more convenient to use an approximate 
formula. The following formula was derived assuming 
that the flux goes straight across the interpolar space 
(at right angles to the center line between poles), 
except near the armature surface where the flux is 
assumed to go straight across half way from the pole 
head to the center line between poles, and then to spread 
out so that the upper boundary intersects the armature 
surface and the center line between poles at 45 deg., as it 
should theoretically. A further correction was made to 
allow for the shortening of the path of part of the flux 
which terminates on the under side of the pole tips. 
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The side leakage expressed as a specific permeance 
based on the above assumptions is: 


4|3(h, +9=— .05575) 
Ane = (8.19) | Ge 


10 
hyy + 8 hye + 0.1 7, (1- =) 


(15a) 


This may appear rather long, but it will be noted that 
it is expressed directly in the main dimensions of the 
pole, and does not require a pole layout. This formula 
was found to check well with the results obtained by 
flux maps on a wide range of pole shapes for machines 
from 4 to 88 poles. 

To determine the end leakage field, a number of two- 
dimensional flux plots was made in two views, which 
show the flux which fringes from pole to pole and the 
flux which closes about the field coil ends. The resul- 
tant field is obviously not two dimensional, but an 
approximate formula based on these plots should be 
sufficiently accurate. 


At, = By 4 2h ee oe 
] (16a) 


22 (92, SOUL. 
p 


Ave = 13.19 | 


The specific permeance for the effective pole leakage is: 
AF = Ars se Age (17a) 

The effective field leakage reactance (xp’), which 
added to armature leakage (x) gives the transient re- 
actance, may be calculated as follows: With unit funda- 
mental armature ampere turns suddenly applied on 
the direct-axis, an initial field current (J;) will be 
induced of such value that the net interlinkage with the 
field produced by both the armature and field currents 
is zero. The interlinkage (per inch) produced by the 


armature current is 
1 
(sa Ci 7) No, 


and by the field current 


T 
Not; (45 Cs Na ar 9) No; 


hence 


T 
as 
N Pp I; = aT i 
aes Sy ae C; Ne ae \r 
2 
The net fundamental air gap flux (per inch) produced 
by both armature and field is then 
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[c Na es 


_ The effective field leakage is: 


Tv 
ie 


yO Ne + De 


- 


T 
| pee ae 
Lp’ = alte Ne = 
Tv Ci 

= Yad i a 4 on (18a) 

T F 

—C 
Tee 
The unsaturated value of transient reactance is: 

: ape =2,+ Lr’ (19a) 


The saturated transient reactance (xq’) is determined by 
multiplying by an empirical factor (F.,).. The test 
results described in the companion paper! indicate that 
this factor may be taken as a constant F’,, = 0. 88, with 
sufficiently good results on normal machines. 


diel Sm ID Lae (20a) 


IV. DAMPER WINDING LEAKAGE (2pq’, “p,’) AND 
_ SUBTRANSIENT REACTANCES (“4", % 4") 
- The initial flux set up by suddenly applied direct-axis 
armature current is limited by the damper winding. 
The flux maps of this field were constructed on the 
assumption that there is no net change of interlinkage 
_ with any of the damper winding circuits. The field is 
quite complicated, but it was found that the funda- 
mental flux could be calculated with fair approximation 
from the permeances of the main Se of the flux paths. 
Approximately — 


A [ (ns = 1); Tb T ] 
“a i cos = — 
a , y; : ir: 2 


ars of the armature m. m. f. acts across the field, leak- 
age permeance (Ar) i in series with the permeance of the 

end damper bar (\;) combined in parallel with the 
Osean alse Os the zap over the pole a Be 


hoe 


Where 0.5 is an pe ecion': to the tooth tip perme- 
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these conditions, the distribution is such that the total 
flux is a good approximation to the fundamental. Com- 
bining these permeances and multiplying by the frac- 
tional part of the ampere turns acting, the resultant 
formula for the specific permeance is: 


oe (= es beeen 
Ava = [| cos T, 2 Is bvact ewes peal 
(23a) 
pane (24a) 


The direct-axis subtransient reactance (x4") of a 
machine with a damper winding is calculated as the sum 
of the components (4a) and (24a): 


q = £1 + Cpa (25a) 
For a machine without dampers: 
ga F= ta’ (26a) 


The quadrature-axis damper leakage is determined on 
the same base. In this case, the flux goes tangentially 
down the gap and across the damper bar slots. The 
effective permeance per cm. for one slot is 


hoe hoi g 
boo * 3 bo 23 Tb | 


The part of the fundamental ampere turns acting across 
one slot is 


[0.54 


dg = 


and the flux is very nearly sinusoidally distributed; 
20 7 h hoe 
zs [ 2 (27a) 


hence, 
b1 g 
Ure Gear re, = Tb | 


In this case, the dimensions of the slot and bar in the 
pole center should be used. The effective damper 
winding leakage is: 


Ti 


= Xx Ada (28a) 
The quadrature-axis subtransient reactance (x,”) for 
machines with dampers is calculated as the sum of the 
components (4a) and (28a): 
Sy eae 
For machines without dampers (12a) or e149) 
on ae La 


(29a) 


Ve NRC SEQUENCE (ta) 
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gap. Hence, it consists in a slot and belt leakage, with 
a small belt leakage in the end windings. Mr. Alger* 
has derived a factor for the effect of chording on zero- 
sequence slot reactance. This factor will be designated 
hereask,,. Seecurves, Fig.1. The specific permeance 
for slot and tooth tip leakage can be shown to be: 


ie 20 “ hi +2hs 

Nie = [ i ( k, ) Hi ( mqk,? ki? ) ( A 
(32a) 
For machines with a damper winding, the belt leak- 
age flux over the pole face is restricted in the same man- 
ner as the quadrature subtransient reactance flux. 
Neglecting the reluctance of the flux path across the 
gap, the specific permeance for a full pitch winding 
would be Ap,, equation (27a). Since this leakage varies 
with the throw in very nearly the same manner as the 

slot leakage, it may be written: 


Keo ’ 
(E-) 


For machines with no dampers, the effective per- 


Apo = (33a) 


+ 


meance per cm. of phase belt would be "36 9’ jeiiietne 


winding was full pitch and the gap was uniform. Ex- 
pressed as a specific permeance, this would be 


as a Ya 
mk (ay )= a a 


but it should be reduced by about 0.7 for an average 
pole embrace. To take into account chording, it may 


xo 


Ks? 


be multiplied by ( ). Hence, for machines with 


no damper winding: 


lsc 
ke? (0b Na) 
In the end windings, the fundamental m. m. fs. 
cancel, but the local flux about the phase belt is equiva- 
lent to about 0.2 of the positive sequence end winding 
leakage. The zero-sequence reactance will be cal- 
culated as the sum of the slot, belt, and end leakage 
components: 


A\Bo = (34a) 


Lo = X (Kio = ABo ae 0.2 de) 
VII. TIME CONSTANTS (Ta), (T'a’), (Ta) 
The self inductance of the field in henrys is 


(35a) 


i= N 21107 (ee Cone de). 


As explained in Section II, the open-circuit time 
constant may be calculated as a ratio of L; to the 
resistance of the field (R,); the resistance (R,;) should 
be the value in ohms at 75 deg. cent. 


(36a) 
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The unsaturated value of the (short-circuit) transient 
time constant can be shown to be exactly 


aan 
(= ) Pae'- 
Lad 


Tests! show that a good approximation to the saturated 
value may be had by assuming the transient time con- 
stant to be reduced by the same factor as the transient 
reactance; hence: 


Gat 


ee = fa (37a) 


La 


The armature time constant may be calculated as 
explained in Section II: 


25 (3 =a =) 


Where r, is the d-c. armature resistance in per cent at 
75 deg. cent. 


(38a) 


Appendix B—Formulas for Turbine 
Generators 


Due to the differences in construction, many of the 
formulas for turbine generators are different from those 
for salient-pole machines, but most of the conceptions 
involved are the same. Hence, only the differences in 
the formulas will be discussed. 


I. ARMATURE LEAKAGE (2,) 


The reactance of armature reaction of turbine 
generators is calculated by assuming the flux to go 
straight across the gap. Therefore, it is necessary to 
include the fundamental flux going tangentially in the 
gap asa part of the armature leakage. This component 


is most conveniently accounted for by adding to 


g 
VAS 
the permeance per cm. of slot. The specific permeance 
for the embedded portion is then: 


20 [ hs h, 
mal b + 8b, 
The end winding leakage for machines with non- 
magnetic field coil retaining rings is very similar to 
that for salient-pole machines, but an additional 
empirical factor of 1.2 is used for the increased axial 
divergence. The formula may be further simplified 
by using average proportions: 
13 d 
pl 


ras ee 
hoe ae bes ] (39a) 


‘hos (40a) 

For machines with magnetic retaining rings, the 
leakage under steady state conditions is increased by 
the presence of the ring. Under normal conditions, 
the greatest effect of saturation is in the tapered section 
next to the rotor body, and a rough approximation to 
the resultant field may be had by assuming that the 
effect is equivalent to cutting out this tapered section. 


sh oe 
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Numerous two dimensional flux plots constructed on 
this basis indicate that the increased leakage may be 


‘f 13: a 
accounted for by adding ( OI ) to the specific per- 
_ meance. Hence, for machines with magnetic retaining 
rings, it is necessary to use a different specific permeance 
_ for the end winding leakage for steady state conditions: 


Cara e aie D l ( a) 
Under initial sudden short-circuit conditions, this 
_ additional leakage’ path is completely saturated, and 
the increased leakage will be neglected. 
The total leakage reactance for transient and sub- 
transient conditions is: 
an oe. @ [A; + \B + el (42a) 


For machines with non-magnetic retaining rings, the 
leakage reactance for steady state conditions is the 
same as (x,') given above, but fora machine with mag- 
netic retaining rings: 


ex 


(43a) 


II. REACTANCES OF ARMATURE REACTION (%aa AND aq), 
“AND SYNCHRONOUS REACTANCES (%z AND Z,) 
The flux distribution coefficients may be defined in the 
same way as for salient-pole machines, but a factor 
_ (C;) is required in place of the average of the field form 
(Cy). Cy; is the ratio of the interlinkage with the field 
to that which would be produced with a uniform gap 
and a concentrated field winding. 
- The constants will be calculated assuming the flux 
to go straight across the air gap. On this basis: 


Zhe me 
: se 2 cone] fos ia oi =) 
‘ FEES rata ¥ 
bs ( Ke f / f cos VY 2 ( a) 


See curves, Fig. 5. | : 
The exact equation for C,, is long, but if the increase 


due to slotting is neglected, a very good approxi- 
ation is obtained. j 
. i ; 


iain fee pal 


The coefficient Cai 


(45a) 


eer | 


~~; 
. a 
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K,;— 1 sin y 7 
on Bee ay one | ISS poeta ] (47a) 
The factor C; may be calculated as: 
be rs | 7 — | 
Cr=[ 0-43 (48a) 


The reactances of armature reaction are calculated 
by the same formulas as for salient-pole machines: 
(9a) and (10a) or (11a and 12a); using the coefficients 
calculated by (44a), (45a), (46a),and (47a) given above. 
The synchronous reactances are given by equations 
(13a) and (14a) 

III. Fre_tD LEAKAGE AND TRANSIENT REACTANCE 

(tq) FIELD LEAKAGE SPECIFIC PERMEANCE (),) 

The rotor slot leakage permeance per cm. is similar 
to the stator, but expressed as a specific permeance 
for the field it is: 


4 (8.19) P 7 Is In 
. ay b, 3 b, 


The end leakage was calculated by determining the 


yg 
+0.2+ De 


| (49a) 


Fs 


7T.= RATIO OF SLOTTED PORTION 
TO TOTAL CIRCUMFERENCE OF ROTOR 
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GENERATORS 


Fic. 


flux per pole per inch closing about the coil ends. 
The retaining ring saturation was accounted for by 
assuming the effect equivalent to cutting out the 
tapered section of the ring, as discussed for (A,). An 


approximation based on these assumptions and using = 


average proportions was found to be: 


ay 
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normal machines this is also negligible. All the flux 
across the gap may then be assumed mutual flux, and 
if the mutual reactance were very high, the fundamental 
ampere turns of the field would equal that of. the 
armature. The actual field ampere turns would be C,, 
times the fundamental of the armature, and the 
fundamental flux across the gap required to produce 


AUR ares 
zero net interlinkage is SA) C,, times the actual field 


leakage. Hence, the true field leakage: with respect to 
the armature, expressed as an armature reactance, is: 


4 
tr = x ae Ce \p (52a) 


The effective field leakage is the true field leakage (xr) 
added in parallel with the mutual reactance, which on 
the above assumptions is aa. 


f Lad ) 
Up = Ur 
Lad oh Up 


The transient reactance is determined as for salient- 
pole machines, equations (19a) and (20a). 


(53a) 


IV. EFFECTIVE DAMPER LEAKAGE (%pqa’) AND (Xpq’) 


The solid iron and metallic wedges of a turbine 
generator rotor act as an effective damper winding. 
The actual penetration of flux into the solid iron de- 
pends on the resultant ampere turns acting and the 
frequency of pulsation. The value of the reactance 
which is effective in the first instant may be approxi- 
mated by assuming no decrement and by using the 
maximum ampere turns per inch to determine an 
effective depth of penetration. For most turbine 
generators, the maximum ampere conductors per inch, 
corresponding to initial symmetrical short-circuit cur- 
rent, is around 16,000. 


The direct-axis damper leakage is determined by the 
depth of flux penetration in the rotor teeth and wedges 
under sudden short-circuit conditions. The ampere 
conductors per inch over the center of this section pul- 
sate between zero and twice the value, due to the sym- 
metrical current. The effective permeability at the 
surface, for these maximum ampere turns, is about 2. 
Assuming this constant throughout, the formula given 
by Steinmetz for flux penetration in deep solid parts 
can be applied. For 60 cycles, the flux penetrates to 
about 0.6 inch, which is equivalent to a path in air of 
depth 6, = 1.2 inches at 60 cycles; (for 25 cycles, rated 
frequency 6, = 1.8). The direct-axis leakage may be 
still further restricted by the slot. The flux across the 
slot will be assumed to penetrate to the bottom 
of the wedge. Half of the leakage flux going tangen- 
tially in the gap was included in the armature leakage. 
Expressing these relations as a specific permeance: 


3.19 p 
d ' [9g oH Oa ae hr») 


Apa =a 


(54a) 
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The quadrature-axis effective damper leakage de- 
pends mainly on the flux penetration in the solid pole 
center. The magnitude and frequency of the pulsation 
of ampere turns per inch acting over the pole center 
vary with conditions of short circuit. For a line-to- 
line fault, a double frequency pulsation of ampere turns 
is produced by the symmetrical current and a rated 
frequency pulsation due to asymmetrical current. 
The resulting maximum ampere conductors per inch 
are a little more than half the value used above, but at 
double frequency the penetration is essentially the 
same (6, = 1.2) for 60 cycles (and 6, = 1.8 for 25 
cycles). For a short circuit from load, where quadra- 
ture-axis flux is involved, the resultant ampere con- 
ductors per inch are about the same as given above for 
the direct-axis, and the effective penetration is again 
6,. Expressing these relations as a specific permeance: 


3.19 
Mog = —q lg + 264] (55a) 
The effective damper leakage reactances (xpa') and (%p,’) 
are calculated as for salient-pole machines, equations 
(24a) and (28a). 


V. SUBTRANSIENT AND NEGATIVE-SEQUENCE 
REACTANCES 


The subtransient reactances xq” and x,” may be 
calculated as for salient-pole machines with dampers 
(25a). and (29a). The negative-sequence is deter- 
mined as the average of x2” and x,”, equation (31a). 
It will be seen that there is very little difference between 
vq” and x,”, and the tests described in the companion 
paper! show that they do actually become very nearly 
equal at high currents. For most practical purposes, 
it should be necessary to calculate and test only x2’. 


VI. ZERO-SEQUENCE REACTANCE 


For turbine generators, the zero-sequence belt leak- 
age may be approximated by using the direct-axis 
damper leakage specific permeance (Apa) reduced by 


xo 


the ratio E for chording. 
Kee 
\Bo = L : pa (56a) 


The remainder of the formula is the same as for salient- 
pole machines (32a and 34a): 


Lo = x (Nio a Bo sie Onn Xe) 


VII. Time Constants T,.’, Ta’, AND Ta 
The self inductance of the field in henrys is: 


(57a) 


. 
Te=tN P10 lc, (s.19 <r) Re hel (58a) 


The open-circuit time constant will be calculated, neg- 
lecting damping currents in the solid iron, hence is the 
same as equation (36a). 


The short-circuit time constant T',’ 
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and armature 


time constant (7'.) are calculated as for salient-pole 
machines (37a) and (38a). 


SYMBOLS 


Note: The symbols for the characteristic reactances 
and time constants are given in the introduction, 


Section I. 
tance are given in Section II. 


The symbols for the components of reac- 
The symbols for the 


specific permeances and the flux distribution coefficient 
are given as they are defined and calculated in Appen- 
dixes A and B. 

For symbols representing machine dimensions, see 


By 


yt 


maximum fundamental density at rated voltage 
=number of parallels in the stator winding 


also Fig. 6. 


END WINDING 


Fig. 6—DeEraits 

ampere conductors per inch (amperes per slot 
_ + slot pitch) 

width of damper bar 

width of slot above damper bar 

width of pole head 

width of pole 

width of rotor slot 


width of stator slot 
width of stator tooth 
air gap density over pole center (at rated 


voltage) 


- inside diameter of armature (armature bore) 
- rotor diameter 


= rated phase voltage (phase winding voltage) 


d frequency 


hes 
hos 
hy 


a 


CALCULATION OF SYNCHRONOUS MACHINE CONSTANTS 


I 


I 
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depth of damper bar 

depth of slot above the damper bar 

depth of field coil 

distance between field coil and pole head 

depth of conductors in the rotor slot 

depth of rotor slot above the conductors 

depth of conductors in stator slot 

depth of stator slot above the conductors 

distance between top and bottom coil sides 

rated phase winding current 

distribution factor for stator winding 

chord factor of the stator winding 

reduction of slot reactance due to chording 

reduction of zero sequence slot reactance due to 
chording 

Carter's coefficient for rotor slots 

core length (including vent ducts) 


length of damper bar 


extension of bent section of end winding 
length of straight section of end winding 


length of pole head (including magnetic coil 


supports) 

total self inductance of the field 

number of phases 

maximum fundamental armature ampere turns 

air gap ampere turns at no-load and rated 
voltage 

“demagnetizing ampere turns;” field ampere 
turns required to balance armature reaction 
at rated current (zero power factor) 

number of damper bars per pole 

number of conductors per slot 

number of field turns per pole 

number of poles 

permeance per cm. of slot 

slots per phase per pole 

total rotor slots 

d-c. resistance of armature in per cent 

field resistance in ohms at 75 deg. cent. 

reactance factor, per cent reactance for unit 
specific permeance. See Section II 

coil throw (number of slots spanned) 

“pole embrace’ ratio of pole arc to pole pitch 

ratio of slotted portion to total circumference of 
a turbine generator rotor 

depth of an equivalent path in air for the 

ee aoe in the 1 OE Naan ; 


Discussion 


M.L. Henderson: Mr. Kilgore’s paper is unquestionably an 
important contribution to the science of synchronous machine 
design. He has given formulas for the calculation of a larger 
number of the principal design constants than have heretofore 
been collected in a single paper. Many of these formulas have 
been derived on a more fundamental basis than before, while 
some are more approximate than previous expressions. 

The end-winding leakage is accounted for by a method slightly 
different from that used by Mr. Alger, but comparative results 
for average machines indicate but little difference in the final 
results. In fact if the effective end-winding extension (2 le. + le1) 
is assumed equal to the peripheral span of the coil Mr. Kilgore’s 
formula gives almost exactly the same end-winding leakage 
reactance as does Mr. Alger’s expression. The expression (3a) 
for the end-winding leakage permeance, as printed, should 
evidently be divided by the core length, 1. Formula (40a) 
for the end-winding leakage permeance of turbine generators 
results from (3a) provided that the effective end winding exten- 
sion, including both ends, is taken as 86 per cent of the pole 
pitch. Considering the range of pitch and the relative im- 
portance of end-winding reactance in turbine generators, it 
seems better to retain the actual dimensions in this formula. 
For an actual two-pole machine on which these formulas were 
tried out, (40a) gave an end-winding leakage permeance of 6.3, 
while the expression derived from (3a) gave a value of 4.7, 
including the empirical factor of 1.2. 

Mr. Kilgore states that his air-gap flux distribution coeffi- 
cients, Ci, Ca, and C,, ean be caleulated for salient-pole machines 
from curves given in Mr. Wieseman’s paper on Graphical 
Determination of Magnetic Fields, Trans. A. I. HE. E., Vol. 
46, p. 141, but does not give the relation of his coefficients to 
those given by Mr. Wieseman. The relations are as follows: 


by Kilgore by Wieseman 


Cy SS Ay 
Cx = Aan 
Ca = “An 
On aray Mea eaeKer 


Tv 


Cm = Kg, as defined by Mr. Alger 

Some unpublished work of Prof. A. A. Bennett, since the publi- 
eation of Mr. Wieseman’s paper, has shown that in agreement 
with Mr. Kilgore, K, (or Cy.) is dependent only upon the ratio 
of pole are to pole pitch, but he obtains values 1 to 2 per cent 
higher than Mr. Kilgore’s. However, we believe, from Prof. 
Bennett’s work, that the quadrature coefficient, Cyi, depends 
upon the ratios of maximum to minimum gap and minimum 
gap to pole pitch as well as upon the ratio of pole are to pole 
pitch. For example Cy; for a 70 per cent pole are varies from 
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0.43 to 0.55 with reasonable variations in the other ratios, while 
Mr. Kilgore’s curve gives 0.50. 

From the standpoint of those who attempt to use and com- 
pare the various formulas for synchronous machine constants 
it is to be hoped that the nomenclature for machine dimensions, 
number of phases, number of slots, ete., will soon reach something 
like a steady state. Regardless of the merits of the individual 
systems, a great deal of the user’s time would be saved if it 
were not necessary to literally translate one set of formulas into 
another nomenclature to compare them with the results of 
another writer. 

P. L. Alger: The most novel elements of Mr. Kilgore’s 
paper are the inclusion of the tooth tip leakage fringing as an 
additional term in the slot reactance (equation (la)), the use of 
flux distribution coefficients independent of the rounding of 
the pole (Fig. 4), and the formulas for the damper winding 
leakage. All of these proposals seem to be in the right direction, 
and fundamentally desirable, although in each case approxima- 
tions are involved which may be important in some eases. 

The calculation of saturated reactance is not considered, 
however, the simple proposal being made that an empirical 
factor of 0.88 be applied to unsaturated values to determine the 
saturated values. I believe that it is only feasible at the present 
time to determine the unsaturated reactances in routine design 
work, whether by test or by ecaleulation, and that it is desirable 
to establish saturation factors such as that proposed. However, 
the effect of saturation must certainly vary, depending on the 
type of machine and on the magnitude of the short-circuit 
current, so that no single factor adequately represents the facts. 
The effects of saturation are difficult to calculate, and a large 
body of test data should be obtained before any method of 
calculating saturation effects can be established. A complete 
theory must reconcile the different values of saturated reactance 
obtained by short circuit and static tests, and must also explain 
the variations in time constant with saturation. 

I believe that, roughly speaking, the saturation factor decreases 
uniformly as the ratio of the short-circuit current to the full 
load current increases, and that this saturation factor is of the 
same order of magnitude for all types of machine for a given 
value of per unit short-circuit current. This effect can be roughly 
represented by taking the saturated value. of the transient 
reactance as a definite fixed amount, say 0.05 in per unit value, 
less than the unsaturated reactance value. Thus, a machine 
having an unsaturated transient reactance of 40 per cent might 
have a saturated value of 35 per cent, while one having an 
unsaturated reactance of 15 per cent might have a saturated 
reactance of 10 per cent. 

I think that as a temporary measure some such basis as this 
should be agreed upon for the determination of the saturated 
reactance values, rather than taking any arbitrary constant 
ratio for all cases, and I certainly believe that the factor of 0.88 
proposed by Mr. Kilgore, is too high for the cases of low reactance 
machines such as turbine alternators. 


Synopsis.—This paper is essentially a mathematical study of 
transient voltages in transformer and other distributed windings, and 
as primarily concerned with showing the effects of wave shape, cir- 
cuit constants and neutral impedances on the voltage distributions, 
and how these distributions may be controlled or changed. In the 
appendix there is derived the general differential equation for a cir- 
cuit consisting of distributed self and mutual inductance, series 
and shunt capacitance, series resistance, and conductance along 
the stack and to ground. This equation is solved for the following 
conditions: (1) initial and final conditions with generalized im- 
pedance in the neutral; (2) grounded neutral; (3) isolated neutral 
for zero losses; and (4) capacitance in the neutral when the losses 
and mutual inductance are neglected. Equations are given cor- 
responding to a number of different applied waves, showing the 
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effects of wavelength, wave front, damped and sustained oscillations, 
and typical lightning waves, and these effects are illustrated by 
curves and oscillograms. Equations are also given for the potential 
difference between any two points on the winding and for the voltage 
gradients. Tables are included showing the influence of the various 
circuit constants on the amplitude and frequency of oscillation, 
linear velocity and surge impedance of harmonic waves, and the 
type of propagation. These effects are illustrated by curves of the 
potential distribution at different instants of time. Methods of 
controlling the transient so as to prevent or alleviate abnormal voltage 
distributions are discussed at length. An equivalent circuit is de- 
veloped which serves as an approximation for a transformer as far as 


external reactions are concerned. 
* * * * * 


I. INTRODUCTION 


\HE purpose of this paper is to continue the study of 
oscillations in transformers and particularly to 
derive complete mathematical equations for the 

transient oscillations which occur in transformer wind- 
ings and other distributed circuits when subjected to 
incident waves of arbitrary shape. The effects of the 
losses, neutral impedances, circuit parameters, and 
shields are discussed in detail, and the appropriate 
equations derived. While the analysis is necessarily 
_ based on ideal circuits and subject to the restrictions 
of certain simplifying assumptions; nevertheless the 
theoretical considerations not only describe the general 
characteristics of the transient, but give closer quanti- 
tative agreement with tests than might be expected. 


ee ee BON, eee ee es eT eee oe 


lai 7 ea Te 


concerning the series capacitance paths and the mutual 
: ance. In order to avoid a complicated partial 


necess: ry to adhere to the assumptions of a linearly 
‘g raded mutual inductance.’ Moreover, it was expedi- 
ent to ignore all circuit discontinuities, such as the 
wu he ene into pancake coils, breaks for 
These cireuit idisconsmnuiiics 


= ee lly Ho ates maximum Ae to bene ee 
th y may eae increase the curgiostare sireases: 


The principal discrepancies are due to the assumptions 
- (made in the interests of mathematical simplicity) 


1 equation with variable coefficients it was 


II. THe GENERAL CIRCUIT 


The Circuit Constants. The transient in a distributed 
winding, such as that of a transformer, is characterized 
by a complicated network of circuit constants. These 
include the self and mutual inductances; the capaci- 


tances from turn to turn, to tank, to the core and be- 
tween coils; the dielectric loss constants, and the series 
resistance of the winding as modified by skin effect. 
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entire winding, and the partial interlinkages of the 
leakage flux. The effective inductance L, which in- 
cludes these partial interlinkages is not, therefore, a 
pure self-inductance. It is defined, on the assumption 
of a linearly graded mutual flux, in Appendix I. 

Since the transient is of high frequency, the skin 
effect in the conductors probably represents the princi- 
pal copper loss. This transient skin effect is too com- 
plicated to express analytically, but since it is known 
that the losses do not have much influence on the first 
eycle of the fundamental oscillation, it is sufficient to 
represent the copper losses by a series resistance r. 
There remain the dielectric losses caused by the differ- 
ence of potential between winding and ground, and from 
point to point along the stack. These are accounted 
for by the conductances G and g respectively. In prac- 
tise, the neutral of a transformer may be directly 
grounded, isolated, or connected to ground through 
some sort of impedance, such as a resistance, reactor, or 
impedor. This grounding impedance is represented in 


Fig. 1 as Z (p) where the p = 0/O¢ implies that the 
impedance can be any general combination of resis- 
etc. 


tances, inductances, capacitances, The other 


Z=SURGE IMPEDANCE OF 
TRANSMISSION LINE 


Fig. 2—EQuiIvALENT Circuit oF TRANSFORMER TO TRAVELING 
W AVES 


terminal of the winding is connected to the incoming 
transmission line or cable of surge impedance z. 
Equivalent Circuit for Terminal Reactions. In Appen- 
dix I itis shown that at the first instant the transformer 
behaves as a capacitance circuit, Fig. 1B, having an 
effective capacitance with respect to the terminal of 
/CK 
Eventually, however, the transformer acts as a pure 
inductance L’, so that there is a transition period during 
which, by equation (63) of Appendix I, the neutral 
voltage of an isolated neutral transformer oscillates 
with a fundamental frequency? 


f= 


T 
4/SL(4C + 2K) 


and rises to practically double the terminal voltage. If 
the neutral is grounded, there are, of course, no oscilla- 
tions at the neutral. These considerations suggest the 
circuit shown in Fig. 2 as the approximate terminal 
equivalent circuit of a transformer, where the capaci- 
tance C’ is chosen so that for an isolated neutral the 
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neutral voltage has a period of oscillation equal to f 
above. Thatis 
F A a 1 
Da JL Ok Af LGC eae 


4L(4C + 7° K) 
Li a4 


where L is the effective inductance defined following 
equation (8) in Appendix I, and L’ is the short-circuited 
inductance of the transformer. It will be observed 
that the circuit satisfies the following conditions: 

1. At the first instant the circuit behaves as a ca- 
pacitance \/C K to ground. . 

2. For a grounded neutral the neutral voltage is 
zero. 

3. For an isolated neutral the neutral voltage oscil- 
lates atthefundamental natural frequency of the trans- 
former, and approaches an upper limit of double the 
terminal voltage. 

4. Resistance in the neutral decreases the period of 
oscillation and limits the rise of the neutral voltage to a 
value less than twice the terminal voltage. 

5. The circuit finally behaves as an inductance L’. 

This circuit has been verified by tests results, and 
is instrumental in tremendous simplifications in the 
analysis of transformer oscillations. While the intro- 
duction of such approximations is never justifiable from 
a mathematical point of view, yet they are appropriate 
for engineering purposes. Still further simplifications 
can usually be made. The surge impedances of the 
harmonic waves comprising the internal oscillations in 
the windings are many times the surge impedance of the 
transmission line, and because of this great disparity 
in value these harmonic waves are reflected from the 
line terminal practically as from a grounded end. Con- 
versely, the incident wave on the transmission line is 
practically completely reflected, so that the terminal 
voltage is very nearly twice the traveling wave voltage. 
For this reason the surge impedance of the transmission 
line does not come into the picture, except for very long 
waves; and it is often sufficient to compute the internal 
oscillations of the transformer on the assumption that 
twice the incident wave is directly applied to the ter- 
minals. When greater accuracy is required the equiva- 
lent circuit of Fig. 2 can be used to determine the 
terminal voltage, and then this voltage used as the im- 
pressed voltage for calculating the internal oscillations. 
Ordinarily the capacitance ./C K may be ignored, 
unless there is an inductance in series with the 
transformer. 

The Initial Distribution. When a wave with an ab- 
rupt front reaches the terminal of a transformer, the 
rate of change of potential in that first instant is infinite, 
and therefore the currents flowing through the capaci- 
tance paths of the winding are also infinite. But the 
current in the inductance is zero, and the currents in 


_- 
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the resistance elements are all finite. Therefore the tion is entirely determined by the resistance elements, 
initial distribution depends only on the capacitance Fig. 1c. The damping out of the oscillations is due 
elements of the circuit, Fig. 18, and the nature of the not only to the internal losses (skin effect, dielectric and 
neutral impedance. In Appendix I it is shown that the iron losses), but also to the junction losses at the ter- 
distribution is of the form minals where energy is lost by the refraction of waves 

Acoshaz+sinhaz to the line and to the neutral impedance. In Appendix 
mem ARCs roe eink - I it is shown that the final distribution is given by an 


Ci os / C/K 

A = [pZ(p) VC Klasp> 

Z (p) = neutral impedance 

3G = series capacitance 

C = shunt capacitance 

x = fraction of winding from neutral end. 
In a normal transformer a is of the order of 5 to 30. In 
a non-resonating transformer it is nearly zero. 

A few representative combinations for A are given 

in the following table: 


TAZ CL 
ae aoe 


{Z| 
ret VVT TTT 


uf 
fi 


ol tA LZ 


Neutral imped anes. .\5 cscs cies oeeres Z (p) 


Directly grounded Sooo se eee oes Sas (0) 
Tsolatedmeutral ly ccs. ee heals «ree © 


Coedace, RE ee Poe Olson ctor o eacar 1/(p Co) v 
Inductance and capacitance in series. pLo +1/p Co foo) 
Inductance and capacitance in parallel p Lo/(1 + p? Lo Co) VC K/Co 
Resistance and capacitance in parallel Ro/1 + p Ro Co) NiGu 
Resistance and inductance in parallel. Ro Lo p/(Ro + p Lo) co 


Fig. 8—Initi1au AND Finau DistrisuTion Factor 


In all cases for which A = © the initial distribution ; ¢ __Acoshr»s + sinh» 
is given by E A cosh + sinh » 


= a for initial distribution 
cosh a x \ = 86 for final distribution 


has = cosh a . 
equation having exactly the same form as for the initial 
distribution, but whose constants are, of course, dif- 
ferent. Itis 


It is evident that only an uninterrupted capacitance 
from the neutral to ground, or a directly grounded 
neutral can change the initial distribution from that 
corresponding to an isolated neutral. A coshéx + sinh@x 
In Fig. 3 is a set of curves showing the initial dis- ¢ = ~~A cosh B + sinhé 
tribution corresponding to a perpendicular wave front.® 
Notice that for values of @ in the neighborhood of where _ 
p a = 10 the initial distribution is practically inde- int, Ga 
pendent of the neutral impedance (as characterized by a= A Sees 
A). These curves also clearly show that the distribu- 
tion becomes more nearly linear as a decreases, that is, "stn tee 
as the ratio \/C/K decreases. In other words, the dis- _ A = Z(0) ee ime) 
to ‘ion in the initial distribution is caused by the ca- ta: ‘cia 5 Sea 
.citance to ground C, and can be improved either by § ace , 
g C or ays pReeasine the series apne anaes Ks 
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capacitance in series as part of the neutral impedance, 
the distribution is 
cosh 6B x 
cosh 8 


The distributions are given for a range in the values 
of 8 and A in Fig. 3. In an actual transformer, the 
value of 6 is so small that 

cosh Bx EZ 1 
sinh 6 == 6 
and the distribution is the straight line 
aot) 2 (Oe 
(ate gr). 240) a 


Theoretically, by the use of auxiliary resistances 
having a decided negative characteristic it may be de- 
sirable to control the final distribution—or what is the 
same thing, the axis of oscillations—during the tran- 
sient. Such control could be used both to reduce the 
amplitude of the oscillations and accelerate their decay, 
or to prevent the rise of the neutral voltage. 

The Transient. The general differential equation of 
the complete circuit of Fig. 1 is derived in Appendix I, 
and solutions obtained for a grounded and an isolated 
neutral. The solutions have the form 
e = (final distribution) + (harmonic standing waves). 
The amplitudes of the space harmonics are given by the 
Fourier analysis of the initial distribution with respect 
to the final distribution, and are therefore smaller, the 
more nearly these two distributions are alike. The two 
solutions, when the losses are neglected, are discussed 
in detail under Parts III and IV of this paper. The 
solution, including the losses, for the grounded neutral 
case, is of the form 


ée = 


sinh 6 x 
sinh 6 


yD des ala nae) 
ey EF >, (B2+s?9?) (a2+s272) 
1 


e= 


e-’" cos w, tsins 72x 


(45) 
where 


1l+gr 
lfir = g = G = 0, theng = Oand jy, = 0 and the solu- 
tion reduces to that given in Part III. The effect of 
the losses is four-fold: 

1. Oscillations are damped out by exponential 

decrement factors. 

2. Decreased amplitudes of oscillations. 

3. Decreased frequencies of oscillation. 

4, Non-linear final distribution. 
It is evident that all oscillations vanish if a = 8B. But 
this is the condition that the initial and final distribu- 
tions are alike. Therefore the criterion for no oscilla- 
tions is that the initial and final distribution shall be 
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the same, and it is immaterial whether the adjustment 
be made on either distribution, or on both. 

A general solution for any impedance Z (p) in the 
neutral is impossible, nor can explicit solutions be ob- 
tained for the most simple specific cases, but must de- 
pend upon finding the roots of transcendental equations. 
For this reason pure mathematical analysis ceases to be 
profitable. However, good approximate results may 
be obtained by using the equivalent circuit of Fig. 2 
and applying the principle of superposition. This 
method is discussed in detail in Part V. 


III. GROUNDED NEUTRAL 
In this section there are considered the circuits shown 
in Fig. 4. The wavy line coil indicates that the flux 
is due to pure self-inductance, whereas the looped coil 
indicates that mutual inductance is also present between 


Fig. 4—Circuits Usep 1n CALCULATIONS 


points along the winding. In the interests of simplicity 
the losses are neglected. Solutions are obtained for the 
different wave shapes shown in Fig. 6, and the effect 
of wavelength, wave front, and frequency of applied 
voltage are evaluated. 

The potential e at point x of any of these five circuits, 
measuring from the grounded terminal, can be ex- 
pressed, as shown in Appendix I, by the identical equa- 
tions (for an infinite rectangular applied wave) 


(oo) 


e=2E+E > A,sins 1 xcos w,t (la) 
it 


Ets | 
=tH +E aa [sin (s 7% + w, t) 
1 


+ sin (s 7 x— w,t) | (1b) 


co 


=i > [ 4. cos (s 7 — ot) ]eossm.sins ma 


1 (1c) 


g 
. 7 
° 


aq 
> 


ers 
—- o 
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These three equations represent the same phenomenon 
from three different points of view: . 


Equation Point of view 
LL aes (Fixed distribution) + (harmonic standing waves) 
Ebi sh: aA (Fixed distribution) + (pairs of harmonic traveling waves) 
le....-. Simple traveling waves in the case of circuit Fig. 4 


_ The amplitude A,, angular velocity w,, linear velocity 
v., Surge impedance 2z,, initial and final distributions, 
and type of propagation for each of the four circuits 
under consideration are given in the following table. 
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called ¢ (¢) and if the solution corresponding to any 
applied wave H (t) is required it can be found by means 
of Duhamel’s theorem as 


t 
a) 
e=EOOM+S Es el-nar @ 
where, from equation (1), 
g(t)=a+ >) A: sins 12 cos «yt (3) 
1 


Circuit (Wi XG), (M, C) (CER AOs 159) CVG IS) 
2cos sr 2 cos sr 2 0? cossr 2 a cos sr 
As St Si Sm (sta? + a?) sm (s? x7 + a?) 
Si sx? St s? 7? 
w. — SSS oS Sey 
: ALAC VMC VL (K s? x? + C) VM (K s? x2 + C) 
1 ’ Sr 1 elk Sm 
Dv. oy ee a 
: Ee MC VL (Ks'x? +) VM (Ksx? + ©) 
ees 1 n/ M WW) Le fast w M a/ 1 1 
z — a we ah Se ee 
\/ iC Sm G G N/ a? C a s? 7? 
e sinh aw xr sinh ax 
Eee WY 9 sinh @ sinh a 
e 
x x 


Wo = 2 a : 4 


Type of propagation As a rigid distribution 


High harmonics ahead 


High harmonics behind High harmonics ahead 


_ These conditions are illustrated in Fig. 5 for the first 
four circuits of Fig. 4, when L = M = 5, C = 10%, 


* and K = 10-".. 
aig tar 
Saae 
Coo 
C ViEee= = 
Coo ose 
im aN SZC 
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TH ost 
HHH 0.4t+4 
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tt oor 
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1.0 
0:9} 
08 
0.7 
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05 
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OL 
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Fig. 5—Internan Dis 


idratats 


Finite Rectangular Wave. Applying (2) to the finite 
rectangular wave of length L, Fig. 6B, there is 


loo) 
Cen =LH+H# > A, sins 7 2 cos w, t 


1 


Cesry =H >)4:sin sm xz[cos w.t— cos w.(t—L)] } (4) 
ali ; 


. Jaa & 
=—H DA ssinsre(2sin“S~) sin w, (-) . 
: 


Thus the solution is the same as for the infinite rectangu- 
lar wave up until the time t = L. But for ¢ > L th 
axis of oscillations has shifted from the x EH line to t 
zero axis, and the amp | é zs 
multiplied by the reduction 
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(2n—1)7r . (2n—1)r 2n—1 Se 
he an ea gene ee = (2n—1) 9 (6) 
Thus the wavelength must be an odd multiple of the 
natural half period of oscillation T,/2. In this case 
the amplitude of oscillation for that particular har- 
monic is twice as great for t > Lasfort < L, but since 
the axis of oscillations has shifted to the zero axis the 
voltage to ground does not necessarily increase at any 


Fig. 6—Wave Suares UsED IN CALCULATIONS 


point along the winding. Considering any harmonic 
alone there isfort < L 


(7) 
and this is a maximum when cos w,t = coss 7 and for 


0 e’ 


e =H (x+A,sins 7X COS w, t) 


Fp TO = EU+A.8 7 coss 72) (8) 
bets au) 
[i Per ae (9) 
Ee ie en en 
anes = B|—— cost +4,J1- (=) ] 
= [cost <P + vem Ari] a0) 
ST sv A, : 


In a grounded-neutral winding A, is greatest for the 
fundamental, but cannot exceed 2/7, so that the 
maximum to which fundamental can raise the voltage is 
=f 4 ted 
7 Los 3 


as compared with 


, — 
€ mac 


d 4/8] =1.218 B for t<L (11) 


maz = 2A,E = —— EB = 1.272 Bfort > L (12) 
These relative values are, of course, altered by the con- 
tributions of the other harmonics, and A, is actually 
always less than 2/7. 
Effect of a Linear Front. 
linear wave, Fig. 6c, 


The solution for the infinite 


E(t) =at (13) 
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by Duhamel’s theorem is 
a . . 
e=ate+ >, ~—A.sins resin wt (14) 
1 


Herefrom, the solution for a wave with a linear front of 
length F and an infinite rectangular tail is found by 
superimposing two such solutions of opposite sign and 
displaced by an amountt = F, Fig. 6D. Itis 


E S38 
Te i a oe t+E >, Ap sins mx sinw,t 
1 


ope =tE-E >A, (15) 
1 


[ ve ro] p ae 
fon on sin a, (t- 5) ) cos s wa 


For t > F the amplitude of any harmonic is proportional 
to 
2 F o, 


Ys = Fo, sin 2 


(16) 


This reduction factor is plotted in Fig. 8. It hasa max- 
imum of unity occuring at F = 0, and then rapidly 
decreases in magnitude similar to a damped oscillation. 
DAVE n 


ie FP 
ya2= 0 Tories nae help a 


(17) 


Thus if the wave front is a multiple of the natural 
period of oscillation of a particular harmonic, then that 
harmonic vanishes. If the front is sufficiently long so 
that the fundamental vanishes, then the harmonics also 
become negligible. 

When a wave of this nature is chopped on the tail, 
Fig. 6E, the subsequent voltage distribution is found by 
superimposing an infinite rectangular wave of opposite 
sign, and displaced back from the origin by an amount 
L’. Thesolution then is 


Cr> L’ i E> A, [cos w. ¢- L') 
i 1 


Jae . F 14 ] ; 
~ Gren 9 COS of ) sinsax (18) 


Thus if a wave having a front so slow that it causes no 
perceptible oscillations, is chopped at a voltage EH on the 
tail, the subsequent distribution will consist of the 
oscillations corresponding to an infinite rectangular 
wave of (— E) potential, but these oscillations will take 
place about the zero axis instead of the (— x E) axis. 
Typical Lightning Wave. The characteristic shape of 
a natural lightning wave—disregarding the minor ir- 
regularities—is shown in Fig. 6F, and is represented by 


E (t) = E (e-t — ¢-*) (19) 
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Then by Duhamel’s Theorem there is 
caaile ts — e-*')ie 


iy : a? eat b? et 
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1 
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A wave with an infinite tail is obtained by making 
a=0. Then the above equation reduces to 
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e=Betr+h > A,sinsr2| 


1 


Q? e—at 
a a," 


5 )] (22) 


Here again, by putting a = 0 the solution reduces to 
that for an infinite rectangular wave. 

Damped Oscillations. The importance of this case 
justifies a separate paper.? 

Potential Difference Between Povnts. 
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Top, very long applied wave 
Bottom, wave chopped at 17 microseconds 
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Thus the oscillations are partially proportional to the 
factor 6 determining the length of the front. When 
b = o the front is perpendicular, and the solution 
reduces to that of the infinite rectangular wave. 

A wave with a perpendicular front and an exponential 
tail is given by putting b = © in (19). Then 


€ag = 0=H(1— eX2+E > Asinsre| 
1 


b 
+ pe ons (ot + tam 


difference between any two points x; and 2, of the wind- 
ing, for an infinite rectangular wave is 


€;— €2 = (41 — %2) H 
+E DA, (sin s 7 41 — SIN S$ 7 2X2) COS Wet 
NI 


= (41. — X2) E 


a Lie 77 sw 
+E ys 2 sin~} (#:—~%2)cos~ 5 (#1 +42) COs Wet (23) 
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Consequently the harmonic voltage between any two 
points vanishes if 

s (ti + a) = (2n— 1) = anodd integer 

S (%1 — %2) = 2m = an even integer (24) 
For example, if x, = 2/3 and x, = 1/3, then all odd 
harmonics and all even harmonics which are multiples 
of six, vanish. Thus the only harmonic voltages be- 
tween these two points are the 2nd, 4th, 8th, 10th, 14th, 
ete. The harmonic voltages which can exist between 
two points of the winding, as fraction of full value, are 
best pictured by charts. For instance, at x; = 3/4 and 
xv, = 1/4 the 1st, 8rd, 5th, etc., cancel out; the 4th, 
8th, 12th, etc., are zero; and the 2nd, 6th, 10th, etc., 
have doubled differences. More generally, for points 
equal distances from the ends #2 = (1 — x) and 
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em )] 1b 
+08 ( q + Mt (1b) 
=-- E> [B.5in( > 0,0) 


(1c) 


The amplitude B,, angular velocity ,, linear velocity 
V., surge impedance Z,, initial and final distributions, 


S (41 + %) =s=2n—1 and type of propagation for each of the four circuits of 
s (%1 — %2) =s(24,—-1) =2m J (25) Fig. 4 are given in the following table: 
Circuit CIC) (M, C) (Cis, (G; KS) (M,C, K) 
4sin s 1/2 4sin s 7/2 16 ‘a? sin s 7/2 16 a? sin s 7/2 
Bs St St sm (s?a7? +4 a?) sm (s?x? +4 a?) 
2 s 1/2 s? 17/4 3871/2 5? a? /4 
‘ VEG YMC iL. (EOS Eh iM (Ks 2/4 + ©) 
A 1 sx/2 Bu s7/2 
‘ IEG VMC VL (K s* 17/4 + C) VM (K s* 77/4 + C) 
abe Te ° 2 M a/ fe 8? 9? / M 1 4 
Z — sere paecnt” ss Aad, ae ey 
: AVA G St G Gi ( 4 a2 +1) - =~ a? erry | 
; - ‘ cosh a x cosh a x 
5 0 9 cosh @ cosh @ 
(s a] 
Maes E E E E 


Type of propagation As a rigid distribution 


High harmonics ahead 


High harmonics behind High harmonics ahead 


Thus there are no odd harmonics in the potential dif- 
ference between points equidistant from the ends. 

Gradients. 'The gradient, or stress along the stack 
per unit length of winding, is simply the space deriva- 
tive (0e/Ox) of the corresponding voltage equation. 
Therefore, since x does not appear in the foregoing 
equations except as (x) or in (sin s 7 x), the gradients 
are given by replacing in the above equations 


x with 1 


sins mwa with smcoss72 (26) 


IV. ISOLATED NEUTRAL 


When the neutrals of the circuits shown in Fig. 4 are 
isolated, and the applied wave is infinite rectangular, 
the solution is 


s 
e=E-E > B,. cos = 


1 


LCOS, t (la) 


The behavior of an isolated neutral winding to waves — 
of arbitrary shape can be determined by an application 
of Duhamel’s Theorem, as in Part III. In fact, since 
time ¢ enters the equations for the distribution in either 
the grounded or isolated neutral case, merely as a 
cosine function, and since Duhamel’s Theorem affects 
only the time function, the equations for the isolated- 
neutral case can be written immediately by inspection 
from the corresponding grounded-neutral equations 
for waves of arbitrary shape. The same conclusions 
and curves, concerning the effect of wave shape, apply 
to either case. 

V. NEUTRAL IMPEDANCE 

When a generalized impedance Z (p) is inserted in 
the neutral of the transformer, the mathematical diffi- 
culties involved in attempting a solution become un- 
surmountable from an engineering point of view. An 
approximate method of solution which yields fair results 
is as follows: 
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1. Solve the equivalent circuit, Fig. 2, for the neu- 
tral voltage e,,. 

2. Find the acai distribution due to the applied 


terminal voltage, on the assumption that the neutral is 
- grounded. 


3. Find the Pe raeah distribution due to the neutral 


voltage e, on the assumption that the line terminal is 


grounded, using the grounded neutral equations and 
Duhamel’s Theorem. 

4. The resultant distribution is then given by adding 
the distributions found under (2) and (3). 

The application of the above method will be illus- 
trated for the case of a capacitance C, in the neutral 
and for an infinite rectangular applied wave. In order 
to simplify the problem as much as possible, the capaci- 
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Fig. 8—Harmonic Repuction Facror ror Wave Front 


tance ./CK will be neglected. Then the circuit con: 


sists of the surge impedance of the transmission line in — 
series with EL’ and C, = C’C,/(C’ + C,). 


By the 


theory of traveling waves the neutral voltage is 
2/pC,, 


(1) 
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E =2E([1— Besin(bt + 8) | 


+ (b?— a? — w2) sin bt + 0) ] 
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Then by the principle of superposition, the actual re- 
sultant distribution is the sum of the distributions due 
to the terminal and neutral voltages, or 


e= + (3) 
VI. CONTROL OF TRANSIENT DISTRIBUTION 


In both the grounded and isolated neutral windings 
the transient distribution consists of an infinite series 
of space harmonics, the amplitudes of which are given 
by the Fourier analysis of the initial distribution with 
respect to the final distribution. It should not be 
inferred, however, that this is true for any generalized 
impedance in the neutral. When a neutral impedance 
is used there will be, in general, other transient terms 
than those given by the Fourier series, and such terms 
are not necessarily eliminated by making the initial and 
final distributions identical. The control of the tran- 
sient distribution consists, then, in meeting the following 
two conditions: i i 

A. Maintaining the mented voltage constant during 
the abnormal voltage transient, for all applied wave 
shapes. 

B. Elimination of the internal transient oscillations 

1. By making the initial and final distributions 
identical for an infinite rectangular wave, or 

2. By increasing the losses during the transient 
to such values that all oscillations are at least 
critically damped, or 

3. By modification of the applied wave ore 


Maintaining Constant Voltage at the N. eutral. The 
only connection which will result in a perfectly constant 
neutral voltage under all conditions is the directly 
grounded neutral. However, if an isolated neutral or 


specified neutral impedance (such as a resistance or 


reactor) is necessary under normal operating conditions, 
then in order to simulate effectively the grounded- 
neutral condition during the transient, there are three 
means available: - 
a's capacitance to ground a a 
very long in comparison with - 
period of oscillation of the 
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impedance under the conditions for which it was in- 
tended is not interfered with. 

However, while such impedances can be designed to 
hold the neutral voltage below a specified limit for any 
required length of time, yet the potential of the neutral 
rises by a slow transient. This transient is approxi- 
mately governed by the neutral impedance Z (p), the 
transformer inductance L, and the surge impedance of 
the transmission line z. In accordance with the theory 
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For a capacitor in the neutral, and an infinite rec- 
tangular wave, there is 
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Fic. 9—Errect or Wave Front 


Top, applied wave of 3-microsecond front 
Bottom, applied wave of 50-microsecond front 


of traveling waves, the voltage at the transformer 
terminal, and the neutral voltage, corresponding to a 
traveling incident wave e on the transmission line, are 
respectively: 

2(Z (p) + pL) 


ea 


2Z (p) ~ 
Pier top taz* 
CaseI: Z(p)=1/pC, 


en = 


where 
Qa sy 2s 
oc= 1/LiG, 
w? = w2— a 


Thus the neutral voltage oscillates with a damped 
amplitude of practically 2 EH about the 2 E line as an 
axis; so that the neutral voltage may rise to nearly four 
times the voltage of the incident wave for infinite rec- 
tangular wave excitation. Superimposed hereon are 
the internal high frequency oscillations, and if the fun- 
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damental natural frequency of the winding is in the 
neighborhood of that of the neutral, voltages of the 


order of three times the terminal voltage will be experi- 
enced at pointsin the winding. Of course, if the applied 


wave happens to be oscillatory with a near resonant fre- 


quency, then exceedingly high voltages will be built up 


and destruction of the apparatus may occur. For these 


reasons a capacitor by itself is not a sufficient guarantee 
that the neutral voltage will be controlled for all applied 


wave shapes and conditions. 
CaseIV. The Impedor 


Another method of controlling the neutral voltage 
under transient conditions is by means of the impedor.! 
It consists, essentially of three elements: (1) the normal 
frequency neutral impedance, (2) a capacitor which is 
effective in holding down the neutral voltage for most 
lightning waves, and (3) a resistor having a decided 
negative characteristic in series with a gap, to take care 
of extremely long lightning waves, or arcing ground and 
switching surges. As an example of how the effects of 
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In the above equations the average values of the 
variables over the interval At are to be used. Hereby 
a step-by-step method of successive approximations 
may be followed as shown in the following table. Such 
a table is filled in lightly with pencil, and each figure 
arrived at is readjusted by trial until all of the conditions 
specified by the above equations are fulfilled to the 
required degree of accuracy. 
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an im erie te may abe as ae a Peeler step- 
-step method of successive approximations, let: 


L, = inductance of the normal-frequency neutral 
: reactor « 
_C, = capacitance of the impedor 
2 = surge impedance of transmission line 
e = incident wave 
é, = neutral voltage 
i = total current in the neutral 
iy, = current in the neutral reactor 
ic = current in the neutral capacitor 
dz = currenti in the neutral resistor 


Then by traveling wave theory 


ee ie ace 


Elimination of Oscillations by Shielding. If the neu- 
tral is maintained at substantially zero potential during 
the transient, then the axis of oscillations is 


Sy nhs 
Shee a maeeaerainh 8 |. 
where * 
rG 
V l+rg 
r = series resistance in the winding 
g = shunted conductance along the stack 
G = conductance to ground 


However, in a normal transformer £ is so small that 
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Evidently the initial and final distributions are identical 
if 
C rG 
ya es K 1i-+rg 


and all transient oscillations vanish. It is then simply 
a question as to which of the two it is most feasible to 
adjust. In practise it has been found much better to 
modify the initial distribution to conform to the final 
distribution than the reverse, because the initial dis- 
tribution causes an excessive concentration of stress 
near the line end. There are three ways in which this 
may be accomplished: 

Case I. 

The conventional method of electrostatic shielding as 
employed on non-resonating transformers is shown in 
Fig. 10B. The auxiliary capacitances C,’, C.’, C3’, etc., 
are designed so that they supply the charging current of 
the capacitances C to ground, thereby relieving the 
series capacitances K of that current. At any point x 


SS 


3 Ke Ki 
ferier 


K 


Fig. 1O—Meruops or SHIELDING 


the potential of the winding above ground for a linear 
distribution is « EZ, and the voltage between this point 
and the line terminal is (1— x) EH. Therefore in order 
that C,’ may supply the charging current to C at point 
x there must be 


Q=—-y EC, =zFEC 


ll 


. , x 

Rau s 1 se C 
Consequently, the same current flows through the entire 
series capacitance path, K, and the distribution of volt- 
age along the stack is linear. In effect, the ground 
capacitance C has been canceled or nullified by the 
shielding capacitance C’, and therefore a = /C/K =0 
and 
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Case II. 

Fig. 10c illustrates the method of shielding by means 
of auxiliary series capacitances K,’, K,.’, K;’, ete. 
Suppose that the winding has been divided into n equal 
sections, and let the junctions be numbered 0,1, 2, . . n 
from the neutral. Then for a linear distribution of 
voltage the conditions at junction x are 


= voltage per section 


® 
| 


Boy 


x : 
E Paha potential to ground 


E—e, = (1 _ — ) E =potential to the line terminal 
By Kirchhoff’s law 

Ce, = Cexr=(K+K,)e—- (K+ K’z1)e 

Kea — x C + K'o4 


=2xC+(e¢—-1C+K’,. 
=2“C+(ae—-1)C4+ (a@—-2)C4+K’,3 
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Case ITI. 
Increase K, by adding auxiliary series capacitances K’ 
as shown in Fig. 10D to such an extent, that 


eet 6 
Ne >0 
inh ce 
ee By 
sinh a Qa 


The capacitance of the K’ units can be made quite 
sufficient to give a practically linear initial distribution 
of the connected points, but since the sections of the 
winding between points are not equalized, local oscilla- 
tions take place as shown in Fig. 10p. If it is desirable 
to suppress these local oscillations it may be effectively 
done by combining the schemes shown in Fig. 10B and 
Fig. 10D as indicated in Fig. 10B., Here the auxiliary 
capacitances (C,’, C2’, .. .) have been added to the 
circuit. There isa group for each section of the winding 
fed from the higher potential end of the section. The 
design is similar to that of Case I. Let points 2, and x» 
be adjacent points on the winding maintained at the 
appropriate potentials e; = x, H and e. = x. E by the 
large auxiliary series capacitors K’. Let x be a point 
intermediate between x; and x, at which it is required to 
connect a capacitor C,,’ such that the point x will be at 
potential eH. Then the voltage across C,’ is (a. — 2) 
E, and therefore in order that C,’ may supply the charg- 


It will be occed in this scheme that the C,’ 
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ing current of the capacitance C of the winding to 
ground there must be 


(t—ax)EC,’ =xEHC 
z 
a" 


Cp 


capaci- 
tances need not be insulated from the winding by more 
than the potential difference across one section of the 
winding, thus permitting a very economical type of 


_ shield to be used. However, the local oscillations in the 


individual sections are not dangerous, and ordinarily 
would not be compensated. 

Elimination of Oscillations by Losses. In the general 
solution given in Appendix I it was shown that the 
effect of losses is threefold: 

1. All harmonics suffer a decrement 
2. The periods of oscillation are increased 
3. Certain oscillations degenerate to exponential 
decay. 
By increasing the losses sufficiently it is possible to pro- 
hibit all oscillations. The initial distribution then dif- 


fuses into the final distribution without over-shooting, 


and dangerous abnormal voltages are avoided. It may 
not be practicable to absolutely prohibit all oscillations, 


and a small amount of over-shooting may occur as 


shown in Fig. 10F. Perhaps the most simple method of 
controlling the distribution by losses is through the use 
of a tied-in shunt resistor. 
must have such a low resistance to be effective against 


high-voltage surges, that its losses and heating under 
normal conditions become excessive, unless the material 


has a decided negative characteristic. Thyrite has 
been used to excellent advantage as a pote resistor for 
current limiting reactors.® 
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The General Differential Equation. Referring to 
Fig. 1, the circuit constants per unit length of winding 
are: 


L = effective inductance including the mutual 
- flux. 
M (x,y) = mutual inductance between elements at 
xand y. 
C = shunt capacitance to ground. 


K = series capacitance along the winding. 
G = shunt conductance to ground. 

g = shunt inductance along the winding. 
r = series resistance. 

(i Swulpase 


The variables involved at any point of the winding are: 
e = potential to ground. 


4, = current in series capacitance K. 

d2 = current in the inductance L. 

73 = eurrentin the shunt conductance g. 

a4 = current to ground through G. 

@ = total flux linkages at a point. 

B = flux density. 

i, =-time, 

p = 0/ot = partial derivative with respect to 
time. 


eee 
~ 
I 


points along the winding, measured fratn 
the neutral end. 
1 = length of the winding. 

(m1 t) = mean length of turn. . 

length of the leakage path. 


i 


The fundamental relationships are: 
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(5) 

where 

$m = flux mutual to the entire winding. 

¢, = flux due to partial interlinkages. 

B, = flux density for0 <y <2 

B, = flux density fore < y <1 

Assume, as simple approximation, that the flux den- 
sity is distributed as a linear function 
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3 
If the losses can be neglected equation (11) reduces to 
ote LK ote L C oe 
ag! OR Saeern ae oe 
Hereafter it will be convenient to takel = 1. 
The total current is, from (3) 


=0 (12) 


itiatin= (44057) Sede (13) 


The solut:on to these equations must satisfy 


a. The differential equation 

b. The terminal conditions at x = 0 and x = | 
ce. The initial distribution at t = 0 

d. The final distribution at t = 


If the solution corresponding to a constant sustained 
potential suddenly applied at x = I can be found, then 
the solution for any other applied terminal voltage is 
given by Duhamel’s Theorem. The usual procedure in 
solving a partial differential equation is to assume the 
form of the solution and try it by direct substitution in 
the differential equation and the boundary conditions. 
Each tentative trial usually suggests the necessary 
changes and adjustments in order to meet the complete 
specifications. Therefore, in order to choose the proper 
solution from among the infinite number of functions 
which will satisfy the differential equations, it is neces- 
sary to first investigate the boundary conditions. 

The Imtial Distribution. When an infinite rectangu- 
lar wave is applied at the terminal of the winding, the 
currents in the capacitances at the first instant are 
infinite, since the time rate of change of voltage is 
infinite; whereas the current in the inductive winding 
is zero, and in the resistances the currents are all finite. 
Therefore the initial distribution of potential depends 
only upon the capacitances, Fig. 1B, and can be deter- 
mined by solving the differential equation for the ca- 
pacitances alone. Consequently, considering only the 
capacitances of the circuit, the combination of equations 
(1) and (3) gives (G = 0). 


Oe CG oe 
ai eg! gia re 
where 
a= JSC/K — 


This equation also follows from the general differen- 
tial equation (11) upon dividing through by p? = 02/0 # 
and putting p = o, according to the procedure in 
operational calculus. 

The solution to (14) is: 


e=Ae*-+ Bee (15) 


~~ Ow er 
December 1931 
and from (1) the corresponding current is | 


Oe 

ae Pe Kop (Ae — Bre) (16) 

where p> o, and the initial rush of current is there- 
fore infinite. 

Suppose that the winding is grounded at zx = 0 


through a generalized impedance Z (p), and that the 


voltage applied atz = lisH. Then 
pcs Aen €% HB .e= (17) 
bell SAA Tony OR A=ByHA- B 
-Herefrom the integration constants are 
eens Zp) pVCK +1)E 
~ 2 Z(p)pV/CK cosha +sinha 
(18) 
polt__42@rpveK—-UE 
- 22Z(p)pVC Kcosha + sinha 
and the initial distribution therefore is 
BY. Capaireta ana, 
: 7. Z (p) p VC K cosh a + sinh a bint CED 
For a grounded neutral Z (p) = 0 and > | 
sinh aa 
Ce er inh oh Go) 
For an plapleted peatrall Z (p) = ~ and 
; cosh a x fF 
cosh aw ay) 


For a capacitance C, in the neutral Zp) = 'T/p C. and 


VC K cosh ax. + C, sinh a x Mi 
/C K cosh a + C, sinh a 
For an inductance L, in the neutral Z (p) = p L, and 


Lp VC K cosh az + oe | 
Lp? /CK cosh a + sinh a 


’ é a 


€ = 


cosh a a : 


at cosh a ey 


Equation (19) may be ogee as a peer sine 
series 

= mit 
So sill § 7 xf esinsmxdx 


oO 


ns bles VCK of a+ sina a 
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residual distribution is direct current. The capacitance 
elements then act as open circuits and the inductance 
elements as short circuits. The distribution is then 
entirely determined by the resistance elements, Fig. 1c. 
The differential equation for this circuit from (2), (3), 
and (4) is 


oA Se og hi 25 
Or SEP is aliagy (>) 
where 
r . i . 
Totes ee = resistance of r and g in parallel 
and 
2 = h'G 


This equation also follows from the general differen- 
tial equation (11) upon substituting p = 0/0 t = 0 ac- 
cording to the procedure in operational calculus. 

The solution to (25) is 


e=A e+ Bebe (26) 
and from (2) and (4) the corresponding current is 
ah 
hs =e = es (A 66 — B e-**) (27) 
The terminal conditions are 
atx = le == A+ B ce? 
thy Cee (29) 
ate—0: e=Z(p)i=Z(0)| ere =A+B 
Herefrom the integration constants are 
4 i__4@) V@R+UE 
- 2 Zp) VG/R coshB + sinh p 
; : (30) 
eel IZ (») VG/R- EB 
- 2 Zp) VG/R cosh 6 + sinh 6 
and the final distribution therefore is . 
7% (p) /G/R cosh 6 x iy sinh 6 ‘> ; i a 
| Z (p) VG/R cosh B a" sinh B ae ) 


For a grounded neutral or an idactaneee in i the neutral 
Zz () = 0 and . 


sinh B x 
sinh Bp” 


(3 33) 
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that approximately, using only the first terms in the 

cosh and sinh series, 

Z (p) VG@/R + VRG & 
Z (p) VG/R + VRG 


Z(p) + kez 
Z(p) +h 


SOLUTION FOR GROUNDED NEUTRAL 
Asa tentative solution to equation (11) assume 


+> A eit + bt 


The first term represents the axis of oscillations as given 
by equation (32) in which 
DRGs 
1l+gr 
and the summation term is the usual trial solution for a 


differential equation of this type. Substituting (36) in 
(11) there results 


e=E (35) 


sinh sinh px 


~ sinh B B 28) 


e= 


B= 


rK@b+(1+g9ra¢—-LK@’bv?— (rC+gqL)ab 
—rGv’?+LC0+LGb=0 (37) 
Solving this equation for b there is 
rKat—(rC+gL)e?+LG 
et 2L (C— K a) 
V (r K at—rC &—g Lo’+LG)—4 L(C—K a’) 
- (at+g r a4—r G a?) 
2L (C — K a’) 
=—ytjJw (38) 


Write \? = — @ ora = +7) dso that (36) takes the 
form 
sinh 6 x 


aa sinh 8 


oh > e-“[A sin \x . cos wt 
+ Bsinrdrx«.sinwt+Ccosr\x.coswt 
+ Deos)d 2. sin w t] (39) 
Comparing this equation at t = 0 with equation (24) 
for the initial distribution it is evident that C = 0 and 
N= 87 (40) 
and the corresponding values of y and w are determined 
from (39). When = 1, equation (40) gives 


e=H+ >: e—” (Ccos wt+D sin wt) coss 7 (41) 


and sincee = H atx = Lit followsthatC = D = 0. 
Therefore, 


sinh 6 x 


ane + oe e—7* (A, cos Ws t+B, sin w, t) 


s=1 


= Eh 


sin s 7 & (42) 


The A, coefficients are determined by a comparison 
with equation (20). Putting t = 0 in (42), equating to 
(25) and expressing the sinh as a half-range sine series 
there is 


BEWLEY 
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—2s7 \ “3 ; 
Pare coss 7 sins mx + 2 A, sin s 7 x 
1 1 
-E S at 7 COSS m7. SINS T 2 (43) 
Therefore 
A, = UO ee (44) 


(G2 a 3? a) (a? L 8? Tr) 


The coefficients B, are zero, as is evident from the con- 
dition that the current 7, through the inductance is zero 
for t = 0. Then the differential equation and the 
initial, final, and terminal conditions are all satisfied. 
Therefore the solution is 


pee 
cite sinh 6 
2(-1)'sm . (6 
fea ee e-’" cos w,tsins 72x 


(62-8? 1?) (a?+8? WT) 

. (45) 
If the losses are zero (r = g = G = 0), then@ = Oand 
equation (38) reduces to 


Pz fess 4 2 
pate, 4 L(C—K @)a pps eae 
2 L(C — K a?) V/L(C + K 2d?) 
Se mc 
= + ) ——— + } 8 5 46 
DUAGEE oy Si) 
and the aise for zero losses therefore is 
2 
Paps es a E Saad COS S T 
oe 8 rt pi 
pala sin S$ 7 % COS VI(CLE 8) a) ( ) 


This equation cannot be obtained by a direct applica- 
tion of the Heaviside expansion theorem. 


SOLUTION FOR ISOLATED NEUTRAL 


As mentioned in the last section, the Heaviside ex- 
pansion theorem breaks down when applied to the solu- 
tion of the differential equation given in this Appendix 
as equation (12). The author wrote to Dr. E. J. Berg 
of Union College for an explanation of the failure of the 
theorem. In subsequent discussions between Dr. Berg 
and his associates, Dr. J. J. Smith pointed out that the 
Heaviside expansion theorem depends upon an expan- 
sion in terms of partial fractions, and that in the par- 
ticular problem, functions are encountered which do not 
lend themselves to such an expansion. Professor S. J. 
Haefner then modified the procedure so that the solu- 
tion could be obtained by operational methods closely 
allied to the Heaviside expansion theorem, but in cer- 
tain respects more extended in scope. The following 
operational solution of equation (12) for the case of an 
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Pa och k= | 


isolated neutral is by Haefner’s method, and is given 
here pending a more detailed and rigorous treatment by 


him. 
Rewriting equation (12) symbolically 
(D!—-LKpD?+LC pe = 0 
where D = 0/Oxand p = 0/Odt. | 
The operational solution to (48) then is 
e=A sinh \%+B cosh \x+A’ sinh \’ x+B’ cosh \’ x 
where the roots of (48) with penecou to D are 


a 
ee Hee i Aap ne ) 
ae : 


(48) 


on: — (49) 
‘The current is 


ET MAiodehanetear Risinte Kir 
i=Cf pedz -Cp| =e ee 


pe cosh ) a8 sinh A *] (50) 
Foranisolated neutral 
i=0 at x =0 
ear! (51) 
Therefore the terminal conditions are satisfied by 
A=A’'’=B'=0 
E 


(52) 
cosh \- | 


and the solution is. 


(53) 


a3 


<a , pik (0) 1 
ae al a =») 


: Ya) aes 
a Zi Bole =) A) 
= 0. Applying (54) to 


( ae a 
SAM eee x. Site, 
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Y(A.) = Fecosh we = FE’ cos (2 s— 1) ee (58) 


Therefore, using both forms of (54) there is 
e= 


~2E > (- 1)*cos 2s— vz ( 
| 


Qs—1) 2/2 ) 


42 81) 
n 
ey wae 
=y. __ cos(2s— 1) 2/2 te 
ale (—1)? 
2 es ea bape 7 ) 


(59) 


from which the half-range cosine series for & is easily 
obtained. 


cos (2s— 1) 72/2 
p--27 Seu Cen erent 

Substituting (59) in (48) and making use of (60) 
Se ae (61) 


(Qs— 1 Seen 
so that (59) becomes 


cos (2s— 1) 72/2 
(2s—1) 7/2. 


(sea) 


cos (2s — 1) 2/2 
(28s—1) 7/2 


e=H+2E > (-1) 
il 


C mu. 
erage ane 


=E+2E (1) 
1 


cy ae | 
ot 4. (2h 2 Ay aes Wet (62) 
where : 
2 =a | 2 72 4 : 
Ws = oe (63) 
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From these three equations the differential equation 
is 

ote O* e oe 

amor + on -LOS5 


KL = 0 (4) 


or substituting p = 0/d¢ and rewriting in symbolic 
notation 


oe LC p? 
Oa? ee aoe ita (5) 
The solution to (5) with respect to x is 
e=Ace*+Be™* (6) 
where 
LC p 
= 7) 
0 N Riee1 (7) 


From (2) and (6) the total current in the series path is 


C 
i= Gti) = forear-— aer—Be™) 


(8) 
The terminal conditions are 
Gre at ok: 
Ti eaten (9) 
From (6), (8) and (9) the integration constants are 
res CpZ(p) +a E 
 CpZ(p)coshao+ocsinhe 2 
an pZ (p)— E 10) 
- CpZ(p)cosho+casinha 2 
and substituting (10) in (6) there is 
_ CpZ(p)coshox+csinhox Y (p) 
CpZ (p) cosh o + osinho es G) 
(11) 


This operational equation may be solved by the Heavi- 
side expansion theorem 


2) | o Y (p.) ef 
(oe) Hae 2 p. HI’ (p.) 


where the summation is to include all of the roots of 
H (p) = 0 


Applying (12) to (11) there is 


(12) 


Y (p) =CpZ(p)coshox+osinhaxz (13) 
H (p) = C pZ (p) cosh o + o sinha (14) 
Y (0) Z (0) +p L 
Tigo) ~ oe es (9) 


Z(0) + pL ae 


The roots of (14) are given by the transcendental 
equation 


C pZ (p) 
o 


tanh ¢ = — (16) 
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and from (7) 
o 
= ck 4) ee 
BSN ieee 
In the general case, the roots of (16) must be found by 
methods of approximation. 


dH @ 
meeEH = (sinh o + Sg ;)@(1- - 


dp 
p P42 (P)lp=p, 


(17) 


+ p, cosh ¢ Corie (18) 


This is as far as the he ee can be carried. 
If the neutral impedance is a capacitance C, then 


yi 9 

aC (19) 
and the last term of (18) vanishes. 
o =) ¢ equation (16) becomes 


Z (p) = 


Now substituting 


7 


AT25 - 


2 
= “oa5 See PAG 


or 


+1058 


 ) 472520 


from which the most important roots of (16) may be 
determined by approximations. Suppose that this 
has been done for a specific ratio C,/C. Then by (17) 
* VSL (C+ °K) 
Substituting (13), (15), (18) and (21) in the expansion 
formula (12) there results, 


(21) 


aan ¢sing 2 
c(sing + -)é (1+ ) 


where the roots are given by equation (20). 
For a grounded neutral, Z (p) = 0 and (16) gives 


e=H-2EH 


cos wt 


(22) 


= o 
sinho =o [| (14+-—ar )=0 (23) 
1 
from which 
go=+jf=+jsr (24) 
and the pos is 
5 -2B 48 et COS S 1 
2 a : samt oe 
SORTS eee sin s 7 x cos OLEH Ce + sa? K) (25) 


eee 


For: an isolated neutral, Z (p) = ©, and (16) gives 


eae peed =. (26) 
Re 


from which 


(2s— Dx arc 
fom tjteti— a (27) 
and the solution is 
2, 
5 (e+e Se Anse 
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when K=0 and a = VC/K > ©, this equation 
reduces to the equation of an open end transmission 
line, or 


2 
cB HAE ST $1 % a Shad 


(29) 


The Heaviside expansion formula may be used for 
solving equation (11), whereas the method fails when 
applied to the differential equation of Appendix I 
(which includes mutual inductance). For this reason 
it is feasible to use the less general equations of this 
Appendix II when investigating the effect of neutral 
impedances. The suggestion is offered as an alterna- 
tive to the method described under Part V of the paper. 


Field Transients in Magnetic Systems 


A Study of Field Transients in Iron Cores Partially Laminated 
and Partially Solid 
BY ERNST WEBER* 


Associate, A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis.—The complete mathematical solution of applying 


suddenly a d-c. voltage to an electromagnetic circuit composed of an 
electric coil with a partly laminated and partly solid tron core 
containing an air-gap is presented in this paper. Starting from 
Maxwell's field equations for the eddy currents and the magnetic 
field in the iron core, the solution of the time conditions is reached 
with the aid of Heaviside’s operational calculus. The result is 


expressed by means of a time constant of the magnetic field, composed 
of the time constant of the electric circuit and a fraction of a new- 
defined time constant of the solid iron part due to the eddy currents 
in that part. The importance of this result is illustrated by its 
application to a numerical example and to the effectiveness of quick 
response excitation in the case of large synchronous generators. 
Finally some other important applications are discussed. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


HEN switching an electric circuit on or off 

\\ without an iron core or with an iron core of 

constant permeability and infinitely thin lami- 
nations, the current and the field (the magnetic flux 
may be designated shortly by the word “‘field,’”’ while 
the vectors of the magnetic field H and B may be called 
magnetic field strength and magnetic induction, 
respectively) have the same form of time variation,! 
2.e., the same “‘time constant,’ by which the exponential 
curve can be easily characterized. In the case of a 
solid iron core, eddy currents arise when any change 
of the exciting current occurs, due to the law of induc- 
tion. This case was generally treated?" as a special 
problem of the decay of a magnetic field when switching 
off the circuit rather than considering the true condition 
of the interlinkage of the eddy currents with the excit- 
ing current. In this case of the special problem the 
time constant of the decreasing magnetic field may be 
defined.* 

A further investigation of this subject lead to the 
solution of a periodically alternating field in a magnetic 
circuit with solid iron core.’ This treatment also 
neglected the interlinkage of the eddy currents and the 
exciting current. Later the effect of the eddy currents 
was replaced by a secondary electric circuit.’? In 
this case the solution was obtained as in the treat- 
ment of coupled electric circuits. This method of 
solution is given to avoid the use of the field equations, 
but the results with respect to the magnetic time 
constant are not sufficiently accurate. 


Having the solutions of the decay of a magnetic field 
and that of an electric current separately and without 
interconnection, the problem is, how to combine the 
time constants to get the real time constant of the 
magnetic field in cases where finite changes take place 
and the interlinkage of the eddy currents with the 


*Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1. For references see Bibliography. 
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exciting current cannot be neglected. It might be 
supposed that. the arithmetic addition of the time 
constants would be a satisfactory approximation; but 
this paper proposes to show that this method of treat- 
ment leads to large error. This cannot be readily 
proven by experimental procedure, because there are 
so many influencing factors. 

This matter is very important in certain practical 
applications of electrical engineering. The need of a 
general mathematical solution is, therefore, necessary. 
Probably the mathematical difficulties have precluded 
the solution heretofore. But in Heaviside’s operational 
calculus®? a very convenient and useful method is 
made available to extend the field of solutions. 


II. MATHEMATICAL SOLUTION OF SWITCHING ON AN 
ELECTRIC CIRCUIT HAVING A PARTLY LAMINATED 
AND PARTLY SOLID IRON CORE CONTAINING 

AN AIR-GAP 

1. Mathematical Statement by Maxwell's Field Equa- 
tions. To obtain a mathematical solution of the 
proposed problem, it is not necessary to consider the 
complicated magnetic structure of an actual generator 
but rather assume the relatively simple case of a 
torroidal iron core containing an air-gap of length 6. 
The iron core itself consists of a solid part of length /, 
and a laminated part of length J; as shown in Fig. 1 
and Fig. 1A. The excitation is given by an electric 
circuit connected to a d-c. voltage source. 


There are three circuits to be considered, two electric 
circuits, the exciting coil and the eddy current circuit 
in the solid core, both interlinked by the magnetic 
circuit. When switching on the d-c. voltage, it is 
assumed that no eddy currents will occur in the lami- 
nated part due to the thinness of the laminations. 
But in the solid iron part eddy currents will appear 
which will oppose the increase of the magnetic field. 

The mathematical statements for the switching 
phenomenon will be given in the so-called practical 
units, which means that the magnetic field strength is 


measured in amperes per centimeter, the electric field 
’ 


} 
! 
J 
] 
4 
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strength in volts per centimeter, the absolute perme- 
ability constant II in farads per centimeter,” and the 
electric conductivity A in mhos per centimeter. For 
convenience it is assumed that IT is a constant quantity 
not only with reference to the cross-section of the solid 
iron part but also with respect to time. The influence 
of temperature on the eddy currents as well as on the 
electric current will be neglected. 

It would be possible to start from Maxwell’s field 
equations directly in the differential form. But it is 
more convenient and desirable to establish the equa- 
tions in the integral form.!' The electric current 


Fig. 1—Tue Torroipat [Ron Corn WITH SOLID AND LAMINATED 
Part anv WirH Air Gap 


Fig. 1a—SuHow1nea THE LAMINATION OF THE Shaan creep IRon 
Core 


Section through a-b 


‘th ugh be coil produces the magnetic field not on 


h the iron core but also in the surrounding air. 
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in which S means the leakage inductance, and N desig- 
nates the number of turns of the exciting coil. 

The flux in the iron core is composed of two com- 
ponents. The first component, the flux density or 
magnetic induction B, = II, H,, with the air-gap field 
strength H,, is produced by the exciting current. The 
second component, the flux density or magnetic induc- 
tion B, = I) H2, with the air-gap field strength H,, 
arises from the eddy currents in the solid part of the 
iron core. The total flux in the iron core is given by 
the integral over the cross-section 


6, =, ff (Hi+H.).d A (2) 


The field strength H, is connected with the electric 
current by the closed line integral 


GHidl=N.i. (3) 


- Since H, designates the field strength in the air-gap in 


amperes per centimeter, we get the part of the integral 
given by the air-gap as 6 H,, whereas the part of the 


Pee, 


integral due to'the iron path is given by A, 


where u designates the relative permeability of the iron. 
Introducing these expressions in (3) we get, abbreviating 


lI—6 
(oie ene (3a) 


in which l’ is the equivalent length of the iron core and 
air-gap. The field strength produced by the eddy cur- 


rents and its interlinkage with these currents is ex- 


pressed by a similar equation in which the left hand 
term gives the difference of the two line integrals shown 
in Fig. 2, and in which the right hand term gives the 
enclosed amount of eddy currents. If the density of 
these eddy currents is designated by G, the line integral 
equation becomes, 

; OF ] 


-ffG.dA=1.G. 


From this we get the differential equation e'ariwy> 


WY lel m—v.[ m, Cae 


Cis (4) 
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Since we have no variation of the quantities H and B 
with the angle ¢, we may then write 

are EB =— Qn. fr Bar). 
By differentiating the above equation with respect to 
r we get, remembering B = II, (Hd: + HA), 

a) 

Ee (7 BE) =—rIl. 7 pte a) (5a) 
The differential equations (1), (2), (3a), (4a) and (5a) 
give the mathematical statement of the entire problem. 

2. Introduction of Heaviside’s Notation; the Differen- 


Fig. 2—ReEPRESENTING THE LINE INTEGRAL OF THE MAGNETIC 
FieLtD STRENGTH 


act 


d 


Fie. 2A—SuHOwING VIEW A-B FROM FIG. 2 AND THE CYLINDRICAL 
CooRDINATE SYSTEM 


tial Equation for the Magnetic Field Strength Due to the 
Eddy Currents. The differential equation for the 
magnetic field strength due to the eddy currents is 
derived from the combination of the above five general 
equations into one equation containing only the func- 
tion H,. In doing this, the most convenient method is 
the application of Heaviside’s notation by which the 
time variation may temporarily be eliminated, leaving 
only the radius r as the variable. 

Proceeding in the elimination from the above equa- 
tions to obtain the final differential equation, let us 
combine equations (4a) and (5a) to give, 
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of, © 119 eae 
[ ar tr OF |- ie 
(6) 


The partial derivatives with respect to time may be 
replaced by the total derivatives, because all circuits 
are relatively at rest. 

Introducing Heaviside’s notation of his operational 
calculus,*’? we may replace the total differentiations 
with respect to time by the symbol p. Beginning with 
equation (1), we write it in the form 

(R+pS).t+=V.1—Np®,. (7) 
The symbol 1 designates Heaviside’s unit function. 
Introducing for the above flux %;, its value from equa- 
tion (2), we now have separated the two magnetic 
field strengths. Since H, depends only on the current 
and is constant over the entire cross-section, we may 
integrate this expression over the cross-section and 
replace H, from equation (3a). Doing this we obtain 


er N 


(R+ pS)t= VT NG ge rae ; 


—Nom ff HdA. (7b) 
The product of the magnetic flux due to H,; and the 
number of turns is identical with Ly 7, where Ly stands 
for the fictitious inductance (without eddy currents) 
of the flux in the iron core produced by H,;. Introduc- 
ing this expression in (7b) and shifting all terms pro- 


. portional to the current to the left hand side, we get 


(R+pS+pl.)i=V.1-Nplh{ f HadA 
from which the operational solution of the current is 


V.1-Nply.f f H.d A 
= 2 SSS 8 
R+pS + p Lo (8) 
We may indicate the denominator by the symbol P 
as the transient impedance of the electric circuit: 


tet sane Faets 


-—1- = pf fia. 


In order to eliminate H, of equation (6) substitute 7 of 
equation (10) in equation (3a). Writing this in opera- 
tional form gives the final differential equation for the 
magnetic field strength due.to the eddy currents, as 


(9) 


Hence, 


(10) 


d? H, i d H, l et 
dr? r peed Pa shy aye | 
Llyn We 
SS View 2 7 Ty. p fHsdr] 
r=0 


(11) 
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8. The Operational Solution for the Magnetic Field 
and the Electric Current. The left hand side of equation 
(11) is a differential equation in r leading to the special 

solution for the magnetic field strength H,. The right 
hand side is merely a function of the time, not depen- 
dent on r. Therefore, the total solution of (11) may 
be given as the sum of the solution of the so-called 
homogeneous differential equation: — 


@ ingest lt dH, - 
dr I Reames 
and a partial integral of (11) as any arbitrary function 
of p. The general solution of (12) is easily given in 
terms of Bessel functions of the first order eat of the 
first two kinds"*4 

* ere ee tye De NG (Keryee lS) 

in which C and D are arbitrary constants of integration. 

ele this solution in bene ie we get 


* 


The erie integral as a single function of p may be 
written as, 


‘AllbpH,=0 — (12) 


sv Het 1A) 


HY a TD). ~ (15) 


‘The composition of (13) and (15) gives as: ahe total 
solution 


; A; = H,! BE ey CJo (Kr) + DN eae 


(16) 


PTO. euisenne the integration constants C and D and 
_ the arbitrary function F (p) we have first two boundary 
conditions to introduce. At r = 0, the electric field 
eerh of the eddy currents disappears, because we 


d 
have a circular current. Atty =-— we the magnetic 
F field strength of he “day currents must dearer 


because ern r = —>_ there are no eddy currents. 


o 
a Introducing equation (16) into (4a) gives 
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and from this | 
ia] FO Ps aa) 
BEES yin (3 


so that we now have from equation (1 6), 


Jo (Kr) 


(4) 


ide ae (p) | — - (19) 


The solution (19) entered in (11) must satisfy 


this fundamental equation. 
d/2 


J H.rdr in (11) may now be solved with the aid of 


The required integral 


(19), giving 
d/2 


f Hardr 
r=0 
me F Ee 
= F (p).-3--| 1-2 
8 (x4)n(x+) 
yn ah. 2 
| (20) 
Introducing now (19) and (20) in (11), gives. 
. 2 oT 
F (p) j A Tl, epN 4d 
(te: at) 
Na 2 e Pe MeeVee 
— 2 SiaNT aa Vie 


and, therefore, the arbitrary function F OF by the 
operational expression becomes 


F (p) 
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_ k--[4(«--)- 1K | 


(x S ) ie (x £)R+p C42 ely Ji (x £) 
(22) 


The operational expression for the current given by (8) 
may now be changed using (20) and replacing F (p) 
by (21) into 


(x=) (ks) 
(x4 )u (KZ). (R+pS) +2p Lodi (K $ ) 


(23) 
The total magnetic flux in the iron core as given by 
equation (2) now becomes 


‘Vi. 


a 


r 
$= T° 
Dd | gen 
feo) 
Saal 
d d d 
(x fy I(K £) (R +78) +2plnJ( K 
2 2 Zi 
(24) 


4. Conversion of the Operational Solutions into Real 
Time Functions. Heaviside’s unit function is known 
as the complex integral®* 

1 om et 
ar oa it : 


dp, (25) 


where p means any variable in the complex plane. 
This time function is to be applied to the magnetic field 
strength given by equation (22). Introducing (22) 
in (25) gives the rather complicated complex integral 
N V 

Uae mire 


eo): [e(es )-2 6] 


Jo (x =) (R+p8)+2p Ly Ji (K £) 


H, =-— 


e”! 


p 


dp- (26) 
The evaluation of this integral depends on the integrand. 
We may prove that in this case the integrand is arational 
function of p. Since the Bessel functions are generally 
given by the power series.'?'4 
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(0/2)? (@/2)4 — (w/2)8 
Jo (x) =1- 1? 2 12 eer ecs yy 
x | (a/2)? 
J. 7735 ae re ele 
(a/2)*  (w/2)° 
eRe GP | 


(27) 
: — : . d 
in which x, the argument, is identical with ( Kk ret ) 


in (26), it may be seen from that equation that ./ p 
cancels throughout the fraction and that, therefore, the 
fraction is a rational] function in terms of p. 

In the case where the integrand of a complex integral 
is a rational function of the variable, it is permissible 
to replace the integral by the sum of the residues. 
This theorem in connection with the time function is 
known as Heaviside’s expansion theorem.’ So that, 
in other words, we may apply to the complex operational 
solutions, the general expansion theorem. It may be 
emphasized that this holds only in the case of rational 
functions in p. 

For convenience replace the fraction in (26) by the 
symbolical expression 


NOP VO rays Cp) eames 
Ha ils 2h she an ee 
and readily obtain a solution in time functions as 
N Y> (0) 
2 Sees Z (0) 
= Y. 
as 2 (p) pvt (28) 
—_ p ——Z (p) |p=pry 
whereby 
d d 
v0) -(«--) [a(x )-nen] 
(29) 
d 
Z@)=(K- )u( K+) e408) 
d 
+25,(K-> ) plo’ (30) 


Now the problem is to find the roots of the denominator 
function Z (p). 

In the case of the current we have again to prove that 
the integrand in (23) is a rational function in p. This 
also may be proved by means of equations (27). For 
convenience we introduce for the numerator function 
in (23) the symbolical expression 
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- ing the numerator function by . 


a. el! © eee om ' 


aoe (K- aye) de liKirg-) (31) 


The development according to the expansion theorem 


| 


The total field flux is given by equation (24). 


) 


_ gives 


Lage . 
Z (0) 


YD) 


+ os eo = a ee eee 
Sie Z (p) 
Dil dp 


2= V 


ePut 


(32) 
Denot- 


Manes als ( K es (33) 


_ we can prove also in this case the integrand to be a 
- rational function in p. 


In terms of the expansion 
theorem the expression for the total field flux becomes, 


a coal Ab aka) ee 
PD bes Z al By 
v=l1 dp 


(34) 


mar General Discussion of the Results. Now it becomes 


§ necessary to establish and check the time conditions 


of the problem. The eddy currents arise when switch- 


_ ing on the electric circuit and they disappear under 
_ steady state conditions, because we have direct current. 
; The steady state term is given in equation (28) by 
Ys (0) 


and itist Area die zero. From the definition 


Z (0) 
of K by equation (14), i? is evident that p= 01K =0. 


pntrod ue the latter values in the equations (29) 


d 
and oo gives after emcee ( |< re ose) 


(35) 


The steady state terms of the magnetic field strength 


produced by the eddy currents are therefore zero. 
The steady state value of the electric current 7 is 


given, since we have d-c. voltage, by 


(36) 


\ zh 


a 
irom WV 


f 
J 
vi 
y 1U 
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of the magnetic flux. Introducing K = 0 in (33) and 

(30), the steady state member in (34) becomes 
BC) ee pl AS 
Z (0) Wie, hy 


R ? t=o ~~ (37) 
which value is found to be correct. 

_ The dimension of p, must be 1/sec. because p,t as 
the exponent of the exponential function has the dimen- 
sion 1. By observing these values we can determine 
the dimension of K. The argument of the Bessel 
youd § 

a 

Since K is given by equation (14) we get for the root 
term the condition, 


D (ghee ote (yes 

( PE ks ( iy es 
This means that the expression under the first root sign 
has the dimension of time which we may designate as 0 
and call the magnetic time constant for the solid tron part. 
l, a? 


pee he 


function ( ) ‘must have the dimension 1. 


sec. (38) 
This time constant will be of great importance in the 
following considerations. Its physical meaning is 
similar to the electric time constant given by 


(39) 


where L, designates the total inductance of the electric 
current from therelation rv 

L=1,4+S.. (40) 
As mentioned before, S indicates the leakage inductance 
and Ly the inductance of the magnetic flux in the iron 
core only. Therefore the electric time constant may 
be decomposed into 


TERRES SS oreeae 
R Sp eerie 


ee (41) 
T, may be called the fictitious magnetic time constant, 
holding in that case where the current and its field have 
the same shape, no leakage being present. | 

The roots p, must have negative and real values, 
therefore, for convenience we may define a new qual 
by 
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“a(t )] 


+q.Jo (q) | 
+2.J; (q) 


¥@=+4-[5@ 


Y;(@ = 
Ye(q) = 


The general denominator function Z(p) may be 
changed into 


g g 
Z() =4-Jo(@( R- 6 s)-21.@ Ty. 
: Lo : 
Taking q —g asa constant factor gives 
Z Ly * J y SS 
geaag | Tern 
-¢'"h@-2a@]- as) 
0 
Here we may introduce for the factor 
S 
aoe (46) 


The symbol ¢ is called the “leakage coefficient”’ as it is 
used in the design of electrical machinery and trans- 
formers. It is the ratio of leakage flux to useful flux. 
Rearranging (45) gives the final expression 


oO 


NV 
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Z()=4-G [+0 @(=, : eet 7)- J@ 2a]. (47) 


Putting Z (q), as given in equation (47), equal to zero 
we have the transcendental equation for the roots 


(48) 


The solution of this equation (48) will be given in the 
next part. But we can see already the importance of 


6 
the so-called relative tume constant TT 
0 


d 
It is also necessary to transform p —— Z (p) into a 
dp 


function of g. Introducing (42) and (43) in the deriva- 
tive of the general function Z (q) (30) and with some 


simplification we obtain 
0 
hi ogee) ae 


Fea oo z) |= 


a 


] 
w@o-a]) 

(49) 
The final expressions for the magnetic field strength H2, 


the current 7 and the total flux in the iron core ®; are 
now to be found as 


h@-to( 4-5 =) 


Hee 2 a 
.=— T, > : 5 R : € 6 
Pe ferns UI ye ss -(@o-2) | 
Lo ENT Ay, 
(50) 
Vv fy] oF Jo (Q) ef 
14 2: ee 
3 - eee re ss eee 
(S51) 
: a ehei0) ] 
VT, 6 Sat egsad § ae 
o =>} 1+4—-- >| — > wg 
I i Z| b@[qe-¢@c+ ]-ao7 ~@e-2) | 
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III. Practica. Usk oF THE THEORY AND DISCUSSION 
1. Determination of the Roots of Z (q). Before apply- 
ing the above equations to special problems it becomes 


necessary to determine the roots of Z (q). The funda- 
mental equation for the roots is given by 
Jo (Q) : 2q 
ai (q) ie a) pala ¢ (48) 
To 


The unknown quantities in this expression are o and 


A - The leakage coefficient may be assumed to 
; oe 


have the value 0.25 as is commonly found in electrical 


machinery. Introducing this numerical value the 


; aiphen (:) 
roots q, become functions only in ee which will ap- 
; , : 0 


pear as a determining parameter. 


25 - 2 


, = Sil 

AT 1 | | /laT6a2 AT 8.94 
| ' 

20 fl ar H 
r’ . . ' 


\ & I m 
yu 
1 o 1s) : = 
z,1 i) = 
Dolo | ? A 
A || q ia) 
oon Phe QA oe 
eS \ o/” Zeof} 
o} - 1.0 497 9 
=H iz) oc 
_ y ’ Xo 


OS}; 


Fic. 3—Tup DETERMINATION OF THE Roots oF Z (q) 


The solution of the highly transcendental equation 
(48) can be given either graphically or by approximate 
calculation. To obtain the results more precisely we 
shall combine these two methods. To obtain a graphi- 


cal solution as a first approximation plot curves for the 

left hand side and the right hand side of equation (48), 

and locate the intersections of these two families of 
Jo (q) 


curves. In Fig. 3 is ae the family of curves crate ; 


the left hand member of (48) which are similar to the 
function tan q having a variable frequency. The 
curves of the right hand side have involved the param- 


for which the numerical values oe 
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TABLE I—THE FIRST 6 ROOTS OF Z (q) 


0/T) = 5 10 20 40 
Cy eee T6453 h28 (a THORS Mas oo: DACRE 2.285 
gQ = BO GA osc AMA OO yi 41 O00 neice 5.20 
Gat = onstians GHEOM ear. GNSSBeaiosit. MEAS Beer. 8.05 
Gam slo OSL SPAN ORSD4e so Cy ea 10.65 
Ger wascinanh. TD" SSeS) LSA Ate Sa) IPAGit eae Oe a 13.19 
GR ire a PSNAD Re ee LSAT err [SSB lS. 15.77 


2. The Curves of the Magnetic Field and of the Cur- 
rent. The final expressions for the current and for the — 
total flux in the iron core are given by (51) and (52). 
They may be written pve licatys 


writ De Ae) gy) 
= ee (ot) oss) 


in which the steady state values of current and field: 
have been designated by 7.. and ®;.., respectively, and 
the exponents have been changed by the introduction 


6 
of T,) to maintain the form of the parameter 7. as 
0 
follows: 
Le vied : Do web ide Gn 


The time scale is changed into a relative time scale 


t 
7p? as seen from (53). 
0 
in the given form can be readily compared with the 
solution in the case where no eddy currents are present: 


The expressions (54) and (55) 


to 


The single term in this last expression has to be replaced 
by the sum in (54) and (55). From Table II and III 
the values of the harmonic amplitudes J, and F’, may 


6 

The amplitudes of 
T» 
higher order become positive according to the fact that 
the total sum must be ca to minus one. 


be taken as functions of 


The 


it 
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TABLE II—THE FIRST SIX HARMONIC AMPLITUDES Iy OF THE 


CURRENT 
0/T> = 5 10 20 40 
Ty =Ox6L9.. 5... —OS 99% fei. =O 218.060. —0.116 
I —0.268 —=0.324....-. Et Oy See ope —0.132 
Is =0:.079...... —OTLOD 5 faire —0.252...... —0.177 
I4 —0.027 —0.063...... =—ONLSS) sis —0.232 
I =OV0L0RS ie. —O0025). 2... —=(), 068). 06) —0.189 
CNSR ae: TO eR ata ae — O00... —0.028 —0.092 
Hotalos vi. a — OOS sss 237. —0.987 —0.962 —0.938 


TABLE III—THE FIRST THREE HARMONIC AMPLITUDES Fy 
OF THE MAGNETIC FIELD 


5 10 20 40 
Fy. =1 000)... 5..4). HO OST 4s was =O.85. 222. > —0.790 
1 aA Sayin mee ee aCe aa —0.087....... —0.15....... —0.158 
Piatra eee i eects cL) ees EPR. yehersPovate —0.066 
Ocal. scot toe =P O00)-. 2 38s = OMS ets. =L000sek.: —1.014 


constant of this family of curves must be a function of 


the ratio The curves of the current show a high 


igs 
rate of increase at low values of the time scale but they 
tend toward definite constants at very high values of 
the time scale. 
3. The Time Constant of the Magnetic Field. From 
Table III it will be noted that the first harmonic of the 
‘magnetic field has very high values compared with the 
harmonics of higher orders. Therefore, the value of 


—— 


° 02° 0.4 0.6 08 {¢) 12 4 1.6 1.8 


1. 
dy 
a 


Fic. 4—Tue Harmonic AmpuLirupES oF THE CURRENT AS 
Functions or THE Roots 


the time function is determined generally by the time 
constant of the first harmonic. This time constant is 


given by 
a bunks 
7 / *) 


and for convenience this expression may be changed into 
T 6 A 
Te / we) BM) 


Ts = T, ( (56) 


Tes =F.T,= 


AL 
The ratio ak equals 
1 
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14+o smay be seen from equa- 
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6 
tion (7). The factor F is now a function of pT The 
1 
calculation gives the curve in Fig. 6 which shows its 
asymptotic character. The straight line to which this 
curve approaches is given by the first root of the 


Bessel function of zero order, which value® is 2.4048. 


At = ( the curve of F approaches unity which 


ii 
means that if the solid iron part of the magnetic circuit 
is considered to disappear the time constant of the 
magnetic field will become identical with the time 
constant of the exciting current. The presence of eddy 


Fie. 5—Tue Curves or Fieup (- —---) AnD CURRENT 
(——-—) As Functions or tHe Revative Time t/T) Com- 
PARED WITH THE EXPONENTIAL FuNcTION (— — —) 


currents increases the time constant of the magnetic field. 
For practical purposes the function F may be re- 
placed very closely by two straight lines intersecting one 


6 
another at =,—-= 5. The best approximation is given 


fio 
by 

Fi= K iy = urea Kinet 1 eae 
ele yn 0 i= Digest aA SS [ioe 

yee al | 
Ky =0 157k s= 0.175 if 2 5 

1 
(58) 


Introducing these values in (57) the time constant of 
the magnetic field takes the very simple form 


0 
Te 


Ti + 0.12 6 if 


= by 


T, 
Rex} 
Ts = 0.75 T, + 0.175 Gif aad Aas). (59) 

1 
The total time constant T's is composed of 7, the time 
constant of the electric circuit, and a fraction of 0, the 
time constant of the solid iron part. There is no 
addition of these time constants but only a composition 
of their fractional values. This is one of the most im- 
portant results in this paper. 


The definition for @ is given by equation (38). This 
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relation may be simplified if II, is replaced by its numeri- 


a 
cal value 4 7 .10-* and writing in place of vie the 
area A of the cross-section of the iron core. Although 


the derivation is based on the assumption of circular 
cross-section, the results may be used in all cases where 


the cross-section is approximately circular. Intro- 

ducing this statement, 0 becomes 

q ; Ne 

G=04 7°A pete tie 10~ sec. (60) 

Not aa Tala 

, KM 
The electric time constant was given as 
3 m i> to) 

Set Faved Ges Pacive (61) 


It is easy to see that 0 depends upon the dimensions of 
the solid iron part, that is, the area of its cross-section 
and its length. In the same manner the conductivity 
and the permeability are influencing factors. The 
electric time constant on the contrary depends merely 
on the parameters of the electric circuit, as inductance 
and resistance. 


ae 
oO -—-N wk WON ® 
f - 


Fic. 6—Tue Time Constant or THE Maenstic Fintp Tg =F T, 


yes 


Currents. The magnetic time constant as given by 
(57) may be written in the form of the electric time 
constants 
nip erp hail ll hatte ned Nae 
O ales Ts = Sy ids ) 


in which Le indicates any fictitious self-inductance with 
respect to the field. Taking from (57) the expression 
Teand replacing T, by (61) we get the identity 
bea he le 
i 1g the total inductance, the caimine must 
pana the es currents. © ‘It ao be called 
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field. The electric current, however, shows, as may be 


seen from Fig. 5, a large decrease of the time constant, 
but the shape of the current curve cannot be expressed 
as a simple exponential function. The assumption of a 
representative time constant. has no physical sense in 
the case of the current. 

5. Numerical Example. To get a conception of the 
numerical value of the physical quantities, involved in 
this problem, a simple numerical example may be 
considered. The magnetic circuit may be given by a 
torroidal iron core as assumed in Section 3 and shown 


in Fig. 1. The lengths of the different parts of the | 
iron path may be 
b= 250 cms 6045 )2-0,0M a lot 00-emm: 


and the diameter of the cross-section be d = 30 cm. 
The material of the solid iron part as well as of the 


laminated iron part may be cast steel with the material 


constants 
= 8 Mho m/m m?, = 1000. 


The silane circuit is characterized by the inductance 
Ly) = 12.77 H, the leakage coeffiicent o = 0.25 and the 
resistance R = 5.72 ohm. 
The magnetic time constant of the solid iron part is, 
according to (60), 
30? + 0.4 


Oe 0 4 Serna Ole enGiO0 eee ae 


The electric time constant is, according to (61), 


1270p 2b 
mst ees Bow ldlnls tatsaes = 2.8 sec. 


8.18 sec. 


5.72 


The ratio Ty 
ine use ai the first LAintine in equation (69). 
magnetic time constant becomes, therefore 


Ts = 2.8 + 0.12. 8.18 = 3.80 sec. 


The electric time (current) must be increased by 36 
per cent to give the magnetic time constant. Arithme- 
tic addition would have given nearly three times this 
value. 


The total 


to eddy current effects is made clear. , 

The variation of the time constant 7's with th Hea 
of the solid iron part is shown i in Fig. 
there aye ate ee ime cons‘ 


is 2.93, which being less than 5 dictates 


Consequently the importance of having an 
accurate formula for the magnetic time cope due 
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time constant which change will be more effective. 
This can be decided by calculation according to formulas 
(60) and (61). 


IV. APPLICATION TO SWITCHING PROBLEMS IN 
SYNCHRONOUS AND D-C. MACHINES 

1. Quick Response Excitation of Large A-C. Genera- 
tors. In order to improve the system stability under 
short-circuit conditions of short duration it has been 
found advantageous to increase suddenly the excitation 
power input.!*!© A measure of the effectiveness of 
this method is thought to be the rate of change of 
voltage at the terminals of the main exciter machine 
in volts per second. The rate of change in the magnetic 
field of the generator is obviously much less than the 
rate of change in the quick response excitation voltage. 
The greater the rate of change of the exciting current 
the greater the rate of change of the eddy currents in 
the solid iron part of the magnetic circuit of the 
generator. 

The theory treated in this paper gives a solution in 


Fig. 7—THe Magnetic Time Constant as FUNCTION OF 
THE ReLAtTivE LenetH or Souip [RON Corer IN A SPECIAL 
CasE 


the case of a d-c. voltage suddenly impressed upon an 
electromagnetic system, such as a synchronous machine. 
In the synchronous machine as in the torroidal core, 
there is a magnetic circuit partly laminated and partly 
solid. The high rate of increase in the excitation volt- 
age may with close approximation be replaced by a 
suddenly impressed d-c. voltage, which value is that of 
the maximum exciter voltage. In the case of an alter- 
nator the stator winding introduces a difference in the 
theory thus far considered. Further investigation on 
this subject may take into account the two electric 
circuits that is, the field and stator circuits. For first 
approximation only the effect of the impressed excita- 
tion voltage will be considered. The opposing induced 
eddy currents produce a time lag of the magnetic field, 
the time constant of which is given by equation (59). 
This time constant must be made a minimum in order 
to have the best effect in producing a quick response 
excitation. Even the highest increase of voltage in the 
exciting circuit cannot be successful with respect to 
the system stability when the time constant of the 
magnetic circuit is too large. The effect lies in the rate 
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of change of the magnetic field rather than in the rate | 
of change of the exciting voltage. Equation (59) shows 
the most economic way to increase the effectiveness of 
the super-excitation of an alternator without using 
larger exciters. On the other hand it is known that the 
synchronizing torque of an alternator is decreased when 
all parts of the magnetic circuit are laminated. The 
asynchronous eddy currents due to the oscillations of 
the pole system with respect to the system voltage 
vector increase the synchronizing power. 

It is seen, therefore, that there are two opposing 
conditions in regard to the proportions of laminated 
and solid iron parts, and the best proportion may be 
stated in terms of the amount of solid iron to be used 
in an alternator to restrict the magnetic time constant 
to a given limit. The time range in which the effect 
of super-excitation shall have become established is 
about 0.2 to 0.6 seconds according to the kind of short 
circuit. The magnetic time constant 7's must be at 
least within this range, so it may be taken as an average 
value of 0.4 seconds. The application to other values 
is easily accomplished. It may be assumed that the 
electric time constant 7’; is one-half of the total magnetic 
time constant, which means the very low value of 0.2 
second. Then from (57) 


Te = F . T, ; 
in which 
r= 2 
Fig. 6 shows as abscissas the value 
: = 8, or 02 Si pis Gisec: 
T; 


The equivalent time constant for the solid iron part, 
6, is given by (60) and here expressed in the form 


Awl: 
= 0.4 ¥ 2 oafaciee 10~ sec. (63) 
6 + —— 
M 


In the case of the alternator it is useful to introduce 
A l, as the volume of the solid iron part. When differ- 
ent parts with different dimensions are in series the 
total sum is to be taken. This is permissible only in 
accordance with the proportionality of 6 to the volume, 
as expressed in (63) and furthermore with the propor- 
tionality of Ts to 6, as shown in equation (59). If 
there were several air-gaps, also the sum of their lengths 
must be entered in (63). 

The relative permeability u, as a physical quantity, 
may be usefully replaced by an expression in ampere- 
turns, in order to simplify the application in electrical 
engineering mathematics. Equation (3a) which stated 
that the line integral of the magnetic field strength H, 
was identical with the sum of the ampere-turns for the 
different paths, gives the definition for y as, 


L—6 
OT eee ay ik 


A T (air-gap) + A T (iron) = A T (total). 


values of the air-gap 6, and large values 


kinds of iron are used, are both desirable. 
low values of conductivity of the iron and a small 


Let 


i 
a 
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_ So it may be written 


L Neo 
mu (L— 6) Hy, 


A T (air-gap) 
In this definition all the quantities are well known both 


in the theory and in the design of electrical machines. 
Finally the conductivity y may be replaced by the 


numerical value for cast steel, because in alternators 


cast steel is generally used for the solid iron part, 


y =8Mhom/mm?. From (63) it follows, that large 


l r 
Of = *the 
be 


length of a fictitious air-gap equivalent to the iron path, 
which means low values of permeability for whatever 
Similarly 


volume of solid iron are advantageous. 

To continue the numerical example, the magnetic 
circuit in the case of an alternator is formed by two 
poles, the connecting yoke, two air-gaps, and the path 
through the stator. 

Ot 2 2A em; be= 1350 ems, 
A T (total) = 40,000 A, A T (air-gap) = 30,000 A. 


a According to (64) it will be found that 


1 _ 350-4 40,000 ~ 30,000, a. 
pe ode OCR vary 
and therefore 
| ee “8° poets) 10-4 = 0.6. 2 (Fl,). 10-4 sec. 
rege 4 + 1.35 


whereby the puramiation is taken over the entire solid 
iron parts in the magnetic circuit. Substituting in this 
expression the numerical value 1.6 seconds, the con- 
dition is found for the volume of the solid iron as 


1.6 
le l,.) <=> 9.¢ 10* = 2.67 . 10 em.! 


This is the criterion for the amount of solid iron in the 


- magnetic circuit to maintain the total magnetic time 


constant below or about 0.4 seconds. ; 
In each case such a criterion may be easily derived. 
But a general expression for it cannot be given because of 


the transcendental character of the factor F. To use 


the approximation (59), first ~~ 
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3.2 
where 6, means the critical value of 6 in the special case 
as considered above. 
Generally it is noticed that a continuous increase of 


(65) 


voltage instead of a suddenly impressed voltage, as 


assumed in this paper, would increase somewhat the 
final magnetic time constant. But this influence is 
neither so important nor large that it should change the 
theory developed in this paper. 

The effect of saturation could be introduced by com- 
posing the final solution of a sum of partial solutions 
each holding for a range of the magnetizing curve in 
which it may be considered as an approximate straight 
line. The suggestion of a standard magnetizing curve!” 
might be of great value in applying this method of 
getting a general solution. But this method would be 
very laborious. Therefore, the results given in this 
paper may be taken as a first and apparently very 
important approximation to the final solution. 

2. Other Fields of Application. A very important 
field of application may be found in all magneto-electric 
systems where regulation is influenced by the magnetic 
inertia. 

The large d-c. motors in reversing rolling mills have a 
limitation imposed upon the succession of their different 
processes by the magnetic time constant of a solid iron 
yoke. In critical cases it is of importance to know 
with more precision the real magnetic time constant of 
a solid iron part as a member in the magnetic circuit. 
It is especially important in cases where the speed of 
production should be increased to know the possibilities 
of existing motors and to know what changes should be 
made when the time constant is too large. 

One of the most important fields of application, how- 
ever, is in the computation of the short-circuit currents 
in large generators. Such calculations are highly 
inaccurate as evidenced by the permissible international 
tolerances of + 30 per cent in the peak value.’ Such 
values are most unsatisfactory when compared with the 
relatively high precision of other electrical calculations, 
and it is hoped that refined methods in short-circuit 
calculations may be prepared in an additional paper 
using as a basis the method suggested in this treatise. 
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. Jo 
= 0 are marked by making-the ratio span equal to 
1 


zero and infinity, respectively. So we get the inter- 
sections with the axis of abscissas and the asymptotic 
straight lines. The slope of the curves in their inter- 
sections with the axis of abscissas is given by 


? 


d ( Jo (q) 


1 
—J? (q)—J¢? MOT sayy J: (q) Jo @) 
dq\ Ji o)- ; 


J? (q) 


and introducing the value Jy (q) = 0 we get the simple 


numerical value 
Jo (q) jaye Tepe ee 


Jo =0 


2. To prove the calculation of the harmonic ampli- 
tudes of the field and of the current, we plot these 
amplitudes against the roots of the denominator func- 
tion Z (q). For simplification a so-called “‘resonance- 
root” of this function may be introduced. Placing the 
denominator of the right hand member in equation (48) 
with o = 0.25 equal to zero, we obtain the definition 

6 

Ts ie 
Taking instead of the roots q, themselves, the ratio of 
the roots to this resonance root gr as abscissas, we get 
the curves in Fig. 4 in the case of the current. The 
value for the fictitious harmonic amplitude at q = gr 
may be taken from (51), as after introducing J; = 0 in 

Jo (q) 


order to make ~~, = ~, 
Bacto Take yaa) 


4 


= qr’, Gr = 2 


Hier Made O28 pertain 
(qr) = iu fa) 


— 275 Gr? 


0 


Introducing gz according to the definition, this expres- 
sion becomes 

I (ga) = — 0.2. 
All curves must, therefore, intersect the axis of ordinates 


at a value — 0.2. This is seen to be true from an 
inspection of Fig. 4. 
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Discussion 


H. Poritsky: The author is to be congratulated upon his 
successful treatment of an important subject for which no 
adequate solution has thus far been offered. The example 
chosen, while highly idealizing the actual structure of a generator, 
yet illustrates all the essential features of the problem, and the 
treatment by means of Heaviside’s Operational Calculus, leaves 
nothing to be desired. 

The reviewer wonders, however, whether an equally illustra- 
tive yet simpler example could not even further simplify the 


SOLID 


LAMINATED 


problem. Thus, if in place of an iron core a yoke is used such 
as shown in Fig. 1, with width w considerably larger than the 
thickness t, we obtain a case resulting in a one-dimensional 
problem in the heat equation. The Bessel functions then 
would be eliminated in favor of hyperbolic or circular functions. 

Again, the case of a long, solid, cylindrical rotor, placed in a 
laminated stator, has been briefly examined by the reviewer. 
This case allows direct treatment along similar lines, with no 
added complexity, yet approximates even better to the actual 
case of a turbo alternator. 
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Economy flow—by which generation in one system is re- 


two or more electric power systems may be classified as: 


gel Emergency service—by which assistance is given by one 
system to the other in event of breakdown of equipment or other 
abnormal conditions. 


Eee Load diversity—arising from the non-coincidence of the 
times of peak loads in the interconnected systems. 

3. Firm power—transactions involving a definite advance com- 
mitment by one company to sell power and energy to the other for 
use in lieu of installed capacity. 

4. Storage power—by which off-peak energy from one system 
as converted into peak capacity in the oe through the medium of 
storage. ; 

§. Intra-company use—referring to the use of interconnecting 
facilities for the internal purposes of one of the parties. 


placed by more economical generation in the other system; and 

7. Unintentional flow. 

The foregoing services may be evaluated, as far as capital cost 
as concerned, by determining the aggregate saving in generating 
capacity and multiplying by the estimated cost per kilowatt of 
generating capacity and then comparing the result with the eq pital 
cost of the interconnection. 

The more important annual-cost comparison 1s made by: 

1. Determining the difference between the fixed charges on the 
avoided generating station investment and the fixed charges, including 
operation and maintenance, on the interconnecting facilities. 

2. Determining the saving in fixed element of production expense. 
arising from the avoided capacity. 

3. Determining the change in the variable element of production 
expense due to interconnection. 


TYNE word interconnection as used in this paper refers 
to the physical tying together of two or more 
independently owned or managed electric systems 

‘for the purpose of realizing financial benefits or im- 
provement of service by the interchange of power and 
energy. The subject of interconnection may be con- 

‘sidered under the following divisions: 


1. Classification of Services 
2. Evaluation, Economics 
3. Contract 

_ 4. Design and Construction 
5. Operation 


of HG this paper deals only with the first two. 


-I—CLASSIFICATION OF SERVICES 
_ The determination of the economic merits of an 
interconnection, its evaluation, is much facilitated by 
an orderly and logical classification of the services which 
that interconnection will render. Recognition of the 
various classes of service is not only helpful but is quite 
_ essential in the preparation and application of the 
interconnection contract, as each class of service re- 
quires different provisions and rates of payment. Such 
classification is helpful in rationalizing design,—for 
instance in determining whether the services to be 
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service divisions: 


epee, by the interconnection warrant a double 
f jibe various services 


place over interconnections. It is an attempt at ear- 
marking or labelling the various amounts of power or 
blocks of energy in the light of what they do, of what 
service they perform, as necessitated principally by 
evaluation and contractual expression. The classifica- 
tion is submitted with the thought that it may form 
the basis of discussion and trial which will eventually 
bring out a generally acceptable classification and 
nomenclature. It recognizes the following seven main 


1. Emergency service 

2. Load diversity 

3. Firm power 

4. Storage power 

5. Intra-company use 

6. Economy flow 

7. Unintentional flow 
1. Emergency Service 

By emergency service is meant the assistance which 

one of the interconnected companies renders to the 
other on account of breakdown of equipment, unu ual - 
load sgbatly or other ae apa resi 
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amount of reserve generating capacity it is referred to 
as reserve diversity. Transmission emergency service 
on the other hand is concerned with small intercon- 
nections between the fringes of neighboring systems. 
Such service reinforces the normal transmission, which 
perhaps consists of only a single circuit, to a particular 
outlying part of one or both systems. Of course each 
type of emergency service brings with it something of 
the other and in some interconnections both are of 
importance. 

Another class of emergency service arises from trans- 
actions which involve the transmission of emergency 
service from or to a third party or between a third and 
fourth party through the interconnection of the two 
parties under consideration. This classification need 
be recognized only if such flow be accorded contractual 
treatment different than that given to emergency trans- 
actions between the two parties immediately at interest. 

The energy associated with emergency service is 
commonly looked upon as being simply that necessi- 
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tated by the emergency, the flow being limited to the 
extent and duration of the need for outside assistance. 


2. Load Dwersity 

Load diversity refers to those transactions which re- 
sult in a saving of generating capacity by reason of the 
non-coincidence of the times of the peak loads of the 
interconnected companies. 

For instance, if a system having a morning peak and 
a relatively light load in the late afternoon is inter- 
connected with a system having its peak at five o’clock 
in the evening and considerably less load in the morn- 
ing, a saving in required generating capacity results. 
This saving in generating capacity, which is spoken of 
as the diversity, is equal to the sum of the individual 
peak loads minus the peak load of the combined 
systems. Ifthe diversity is found to be say 40,000 kw. 
and is equally divided between the two companies, each 
at the time of its peak could receive 20,000 kw. from 
the other and thus realize a saving of installed gener- 
ating capacity of that amount. The power and energy 
blocks flowing over the interconnecting lines as a result 
of this transaction are spoken of as diversity power and 
diversity energy. 
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It is not necessary that the load-diversity energy be - 
considered to flow equally in opposite directions, as in 
the foregoing case. Asa matter of agreement the flow 
can be divided in any other way. In event one of the 
companies is not in a position to curtail its installed 
generating capacity by reason of already having a 
surplus, all the capacity saving might be taken by the 
other company. This means that all of the diversity 
power would flow in one direction and instead of being 
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returned in kind, could be adjusted by a money pay- 
ment. Such a transaction and the flow resulting might, 
however, be considered to be equally divided and 
equally exchanged load diversity, with a one-way firm- 
power sale in the amount of one-half of the diversity 
saving superimposed on it. 

Daily, Monthly, and Yearly Diversities. As an aid 
in determining diversity and later in laying out operat- 
ing schedules for its realization it is sometimes advisable 
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to subdivide diversity into daily diversity, monthly 
diversity, and yearly diversity. 

Daily load diversity is the diversity which occurs 
within any particular day. Monthly diversity is the 
diversity as among the daily peak loads of any partic- 
ular month. Yearly diversity is the diversity as among 
the monthly peak loads in any particular year. Figs. 
1, 2, and 8 illustrate respectively these three classes of 
diversity. 

Note that in these illustrations the diversity is 
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_ determined as being the sum of the differences for each 
system of its peak load and its load at the time of com- 
bined peak. This is somewhat different than the 
common expression for diversity, viz., ‘the sum of the 
individual system peaks minus the peak of the combined 
systems;” but it is the mathematical equivalent. The 
form used in the illustrations will be found far more 
convenient in thinking of and working with diversity 
problems, particularly in cases where the combined 
peak occurs simultaneously with the peak of one of the 
systems. 
one of the systems is appreciably larger than the other, 
the diversity is determined independently of the system 
whose peak is simultaneous with the combined peak 
and is equal simply to the difference between the other’s 
peak load and its load at the time of the combined peak. 

Installed-Capacity versus Operated-Capacity Reduc- 
tions. Our interest in load diversity arises mainly in 
the reduction in installed generating capacity which it 
makes possible. This reduction of installed generating 
capacity is equal to the daily diversity of the combined- 
peak day plus the monthly diversity of the combined- 
peak month plus the yearly diversity. There may in 
the non-peak periods of the year be monthly and daily 
diversities which effect no saving in the installed 
generating capacity. These can, however, be taken 
advantage of to reduce the amount of capacity operated. 
The parties to an interconnection may therefore wish 


to distinguish between load-diversity service reducing 


installed capacity and that reducing operating capacity. 
Diversity which only reduces the operating capacity is 
of relatively small importance. 
to consider this service as being diversity. It really 
comes under the category of “economy flow,’’—dis- 
cussed in detail later. 

Scheduled Diversity and Call Diversity. Another 
classification of load diversity, one which is called for 
only by contractual and operating convenience, and 
then only in highly refined operations, is that which 
divides load diversity into scheduled diversity and call 
diversity. Scheduled diversity is that diversity which 
is predictable as to amount and time of its occurrence 
and call diversity that which is predictable as to amount 
but not as to time of its occurrence. The character of 
eall diversity may be discerned from Fig. 2 illustrating 
monthly diversity. It is evident that the day-to-day 
load variations make it impossible to predict the day 
of combined peak or the day of either system’s peak. 
There is, however, adequate expectancy that the two 
Se mts Sa not have their pete peaks on the 
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party approaches its estimated peak load it in turn 
calls for this diversity flow. Hence the expression 
call diversity. 

To be of value, the amount of both scheduled diver- 
sity and call diversity must be established two or two 
and one-half years in advance. Both are firm entitle- 
ments and firm obligations,—scheduled diversity during 
periods which may be scheduled in advance, and call. 
diversity at such times as either company’s loads are 
such as to justify calling for it. 

_ Usually the call diversity approximates the monthly 

diversity; and the scheduled diversity is likely to be 
the yearly and daily diversity. However, to the extent 
that the monthly diversity has a predictable time 
characteristic, such as might arise from a regular down- 
ward or upward trend of the daily peak loads, it can 
be considered as scheduled diversity. Similarly the 
yearly and daily diversities may have uncertain time 
characteristics and would therefore contribute to call 
diversity. 


3. Firm Power 


Firm power arises when one company, instead of 
installing necessary generating capacity in its own 
system, chooses to buy power from the other system. 
It involves a sale contract, usually made two or three 


. years in advance, with a firm obligation on the part of 


the seller to hold capacity available for the use of the 
buyer in lieu of installed capacity. 

Short-Term and Long-Term Firm Power. Firm 
power may result from either short-term contracts 
running for only two or three years or long-term con- 
tracts extending ten, fifteen, or more years. — 

Under the heading of short-term firm-power con- 
tracts would be those arrangements sometimes entered 
into under the name of staggered construction, where 
one company instead of building a new power house 
will, for a year or two, buy its additional requirements 
from a neighboring company which has surplus capac- 
ity. Ina later year the situation may be reversed, the 
first company building its generating station and selling 
to the other company, whose own needs by this time 
have more than used up its own available capacity. 

Sometimes several neighboring companies will form 
a pool of ee capacity, and stations cue be de 
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are sometimes spoken of as being peak power, or base 
power. 

Peak power refers to power which is either available 
for only a few hours a day, or which carries an energy 
rate which is high in comparison with the incremental 
costs per kilowatt-hour of the poorer stations in the 
receiving system. ‘Therefore it is used for peak pur- 
poses only. If the energy price of the purchased power 
is very high, and if there is no load-factor guarantee in 
the contract, it might even result in no energy ordi- 
narily being used. This would be the purchase of a 
capacity entitlement for use only when other equipment 
having lower incremental costs per kilowatt-hour is 
not available. 

Base power is power which carries an energy rate 
which is low in comparison with the incremental costs 
per kilowatt-hour of the better stations in the receiving 
system and therefore it is used in the base of the load 
curve at high-load factor. Where the energy rate of 
the firm power is neither distinctly high nor low in 
reference to the incremental energy costs of the various 
generating stations. in the receiving system, the pur- 
chased power takes an intermediate place in the 
receiver’s load curve, as determined by economies. 

Quasi-Firm Power. Ordinarily, the expression firm 
power implies that the selling company obligates itself 
to maintain the spare capacity necessary to make the 
power firm, and therefore relieves the buying company 
from the necessity of providing any spare capacity for 
the purchased power. Sometimes, however, power is 
sold with the understanding that its delivery is condi- 
tional on the availability of certain special equipment. 
Company A may for instance install a generator in one 
of its stations and sell part or all of the output of that 
generator to company B, with the understanding that 
power will not be delivered if that generator breaks 
down. In this case, as far as B is concerned, A’s 
generator resembles any of B’s own generators which 
is liable to break down at any time and B must there- 
fore provide the spare capacity for the purchase. It 
may be best to refer to such a transaction as being 
quasi-firm power, although as far as the interconnection 
is concerned it has all of the characteristics of firm 
power when it is flowing and does not warrant a sepa- 
rate classification. 

4. Storage Power 

The term storage power has been applied to trans- 
actions involving the conversion of energy generated 
off peak in one system into peak capacity in another 
system through the medium of storage. The particular 
storage medium used is immaterial, although in America 
at least and in this discussion we are practically con- 
cerned only with the medium of hydraulic potential 
energy. 

Two classes of storage power may be recognized; 
that associated with pumped storage and that associated 
with improved utilization of stored stream flow. 
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Pumped Storage. In the case of pumped storage, 
water is actually pumped into the storage pond during 
off-peak hours, using relatively low-cost energy, and 
later that water is used for the generation of energy on 
peak when it has capacity value. 

Improved Utilization of Storage. In the other and 
more general class of storage power, energy is not put 
into storage; instead there is a substitution for energy 
which would otherwise be taken out of the available 
storage. The available stored energy is thus conserved 
for utilization at a higher rate of discharge and at a 
time when capacity value will be created. 

The present discussion is concerned only with those 
cases where two companies are involved and where the 
energy to be stored or used in substitution is trans- 
mitted over an interconnection. This energy may be 
generated by steam power or it may be energy from 
another hydro-development on the same or another 
stream. 

The classification of storage power is mainly con- 
cerned with the creation of capacity by the conversion 
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of energy having relatively low value. This capacity 
may be sent to the cooperating company, retained by 
the hydro company, or divided: between them, depend- 
ing upon where it may be used to best advantage. 
There may be instances, however, where energy of 
relatively low value is converted through the medium 
of storage into energy of higher value, but the savings 
to be realized will be small in: proportion to those 
obtained where capacity value is created. 


The powerand energy quantitiesinvolved may bemore 
readily observed in the accompanying diagrams. The 
quantities involved under the pumped-storage scheme 
are shown in Fig. 4 forthe case where the capacity created 
is returned to the company supplying the off-peak 
energy. The common case of better utilization of 
natural storage is represented by Fig. 5, in which it is 
assumed that the capacity created is returned to the 
steam company. Fig. 6 represents the special case 
where two companies having similar peak characteristics 
cooperate to obtain the greatest capacity value from. 
available hydro energy. The scheme depends upon 
the fact that. the combined peak of the two companies 
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is sharper than that of the hydro company alone and 
therefore that the available hydro energy will have a 
greater capacity value on the combined peak. In 
_ operation the non-hydro company must generate energy 
in addition to its own load immediately before and 
immediately after its peak. This requires careful load 
dispatching and well-conceived contractual relations. 
5. Intra-Company Use 
Intra-company use refers to use of the interconnect- 
ing facilities by one of the companies in place of other 
facilities which it would have had to provide for its 
own purposes. Interconnecting facilities which may 
be thus used include transmission lines and structures, 
substation equipment, tertiary windings in inter- 
connection transformers which take the place of sep- 
arate two-winding transformers, and rights-of-way. 
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6. Economy Flow 


Economy flow occurs when energy used by one 
system and which could have been generated by it, is 
actually generated by another system because it is 
more economical to do so. For instance, if A has idle 
capacity capable of operating at an incremental cost 
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Systems having similar peak characteristics 


of 3 mills per kilowatt-hour at a time when B is running 
generating capacity having an incremental cost of 4 
mills per kilowatt-hour, obviously interconnection 
permits substitution of the less expensive generation, 
and the resulting transaction is called economy flow. 

In order to determine the cost and value of power and 
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of energy transferred, which might be called economy 
energy. In some cases, as when a standby station is 
shut down by another company’s agreeing to supply 
the standby service ordinarily obtained from this 
station, the power phase of the transaction is dominant, 
and the energy flows of secondary or negligible 
importance. 

Custom has given a subdivision of economy flow a 
name of its own—dump power. Dump power is a 
particular economy-flow transaction in which the energy 
involved could not be used in the system of its origin 
and which if not transferred to the other system would 
have been wasted. It is usually associated with hydro- 
electric operation although it may arise also from 
operations where there is waste heat or gas available 
for electric generation. 

Economy-flow transactions are usually also charac- 
terized by being on an “‘if, as and when” available basis 
or by being cancelable on short notice. 

7. Unintentional Flow 

In the present state of the art, especially where a 
network of interconnections is involved, the flow of 
energy cannot be or may not be controlled exactly as 
intended. Where 20,000 kw. is intended to flow, 
22,000 kw. may be found to have passed; where two 
systems are merely operating in parallel with no inter- 
change intended, inadvertent flows may occur. Such 
energy quantities cannot be entirely disregarded since 
they cost money to generate and they save money for 
the receiving company. It is therefore convenient to 
recognize unintentional flow in the inter-company 
relations. 


II—EVALUATION 


Before decision can be reached as to whether or not 
a proposed interconnection should be installed, it is 
necessary to estimate and present its economies. 


Examination of load data and operating character- 
istics of the two systems in the light of the foregoing 
classification of services will perhaps indicate that 
interconnection will make unnecessary the installation 
of certain amounts of capacity. The resulting avoided 
investment in generating stations must be compared 
with the capital cost of theinterconnection. Theavoided 
annual fixed charges must be compared with the fixed 
charges and operating expense of the interconnection. 
The change in the annual generating station production 
expense brought about by the various services must be 
determined. The comparisons mentioned must be 
made ordinarily not for only one year, but for an ex- 
tended period, probably not less than five years nor 
more than ten years, for the reason that wide variations 
may occur in the amount of the savings from year to 
year. 

If the result of these comparisons is a net saving the 
decision would probably be favorable to making the 
interconnection. If the net saving is’ small or slightly 
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negative, it does not follow that the interconnection 
should not be made. Consideration of the intangible 
and indeterminate benefits may warrant favorable 
decision. Among such indeterminate benefits may be 
mentioned catastrophe assistance, lessened hazard from 
under-estimation of loads, possibility of taking chances 
on the non-availability or non-installation of equipment 
which could not be taken without interconnection, and 
opportunity for future but at present unforeseen 
benefits. 

The following is intended to indicate the general 
procedure and the mode of attack to be used in evalu- 
ating a proposed interconnection. 

1. Generating Capacity Savings 

From the load data and operating characteristics of 
the systems it will be determined that certain capacity 
savings are to be realized by taking advantage of the 
various services which have been enumerated. For 
instance, the availability of emergency service may make 
it possible to reduce the spare capacity from 20 or 25 
per cent to 15 per cent, or from 15 per cent to 10 per cent; 
or, where it had been thought necessary without inter- 
connection to have three spare generating units, with 
interconnection it may be decided that two units will 
suffice. Ordinarily the saving which results from 
emergency service is determined by the exercise of 
judgment rather than by any rule. If there is load 
diversity in the interconnected systems this results in 
a comparatively definite capacity saving. Similarly, 
the opportunity for storage-power transactions yields 
a determinable capacity saving. Firm-power trans- 
actions theoretically at least, do not result in a net 
capacity saving as they simply involve installation of 
capacity in one system rather than in the other. In 
actual practise, however, due to the fact that installa- 
tions are made in relatively large units of commercial 
size, there may be a capacity saving from this source. 

In fact, if the problem is one involving only two or 
three years it is safer to determine the actual capacity 
installation program with and without interconnection, 
rather than to use the capacity savings theoretically 
indicated. However, if the benefits of the intercon- 
nection accrue over a long period of years, during which 
it is expected that the business will continue to grow, 
a study based on commercial unit sizes is not of any 
superior value. The error arising from not considering 
commercial unit sizes is present in both the with-inter- 
connection and without-interconnection programs and 
in the comparison the errors tend to drop out. In any 
event they become unimportant over a period of years. 
Further, the impossibility of predicting specific installa- 
tion programs with any adequate degree of accuracy 
for more than a very few years in advance, favors the 
use of the theoretically indicated amounts of capacity 
saving. 

In arriving at the capacity savings in any detailed 
study it is necessary to consider conditions month by 
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month as the theoretical capacity saving may vary 
cyclically within each year. 

Another caution to be exercised in arriving at the 
avoided capacity is to consider the effect which the 
requirements of scheduled outage of units for main- 
tenance will have on the possible savings. This effect 


will be of importance only if the seasonal variation of 


the combined load is small. 
2. Capital Cost Savings 
After the amount of capacity saved has been ascer- 


tained, the resultant capital cost saving must be 
determined. This may be accomplished by applying 


appropriate unit costs to the kilowatts of avoided 
capacity or if a more concrete study is being made, by 
setting up the particular program of station instal- 
lations “without interconnection” together with its 
capital costs, then doing the same for “‘with intercon- 
nection,” and finally pe the difference 1 in capital 
costs. © 

Of course any capital savings which result from 


intra-company use of the interconnecting facilities, or 


from firm-power transactions, must be taken into 
account. ; 
It remains then only to compare the total capital 
cost savings with the capital cost of the interconnection. 
Rarely is a determination of capital cost savings 
sufficient per se to indicate the economic merits of an 
interconnection. Nevertheless, capital cost determina- 
tions must be made as the first step in computing the 
annual costs, and they are in any event of importance 
to the executives who are concerned with financing 
the project. 
8. Annual Fixed Charges 


In the evaluation of an interconnection the deter- 
mination of its effect upon fixed charges is necessary 
since any avoided investment in facilities naturally 
results in a reduction of fixed charges and on the other 
hand fixed charges on the Ee facilities are 


incurred... 


The term fixed charges i is ordinarily meant to rane 
the annual costs of money, insurance, taxes, retirement 
Sg and general expense, and in the case of Ee 
convenient to cnclede caaeiltr and maintenance 
expenses. Fixed charges are usually determined and 
expressed as a percentage of capital cost. 

The necessity for careful determination of fixed 
__ charges warrants some discussion of the fixed-charge 
percentage to pew need in each case. 


M ony Cost. 
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may, however, be cases where the cost of the next 
increment of financing should be used. If this happens 
to be by bonds, the money cost includes not only the 
coupon yield, but also the amortization of debt dis- 
count and expense. 

Insurance. Insurance includes the cost of fire, 
tornado, earthquake, public liability, boiler, machinery, 
fly-wheel, workmen’s compensation and other insurance. 
Insurance should also include the cost of self-insurance. 
Where the company’s operations are large or have 
continued over an extended period of time the cost of 
self-insurance can be estimated from the actual losses 
incurred for which insurance premiums might other- 
wise have been paid. 

Taxes. Taxes differ in each state and municipality 
and in order to arrive at the proper percentage it is 
necessary to understand the manner in which the taxes 
are levied. In many cases it is necessary to determine 
only the relation of the total state and municipal taxes 
paid by the company to its fixed capital; in other cases 
the tax rate in a particular locality should be applied 
to facilities in that locality. 
taxes are levied on the gross receipts of a company and 
would not be directly affected by any interconnection 
considerations, they may be ignored. In all cases, 
however, income taxes should be included. Because 
of the manner of income tax determination the relation 


between borrowed funds and equity funds must be 


known and the prevailing tax rate applied to only the 
taxable income. 
federal income tax of 12 per cent, if the money cost is 
8 per cent and 60 per cent of the capital funds are 
borrowed at a cost of 5 per cent, the taxable income 
will be 5.682 per cent and the income tax 0.682 per cent 
of capital. 

Retirement Expense. Retirement expense should be 
determined on the sinking-fund basis using the rate of 
interest currently earned on securities suitable for 
investment in trust funds. The retirement rate to be 
used will depend upon the rate of interest and the 
economic life of the equipment under consideration, 
which varies for different classes of equipment. If the 


rate of interest is 5 per cent per annum, the retirement. 
rate for a steam generating station having an economic 
life of 18 or 19 years will be 3.25 per cent or 3.50 per 
cent; for a ay chiara dsverpment ete i tos Oe 


In still other cases, where. 


For example, with the present U. S. 
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Usually fixed charges on interconnecting facilities, 
exclusive of their operation and maintenance, will be 
slightly less than on steam stations, so that for the same 
capital investment there is some saving on this score. 
Naturally no generally applicable fixed charge per- 
centages can be cited. Fixed charges must be individu- 
ally determined for each case. However, to indicate 
the order of the fixed charges it may be said that for 
steam generating stations they will frequently be about 
12 or 18 per cent and for hydroelectric developments 
perhaps 9 or 10 per cent. For steel-tower transmission 
lines fixed charges are affected somewhat by the pro- 
portion of the investment in right-of-way but they may 
run from 12 to 14 per cent with operation and mainte- 
nance expenses included. Substations, likewise includ- 
ing operation and maintenance expenses, will be 
somewhat higher, usually between 14 and 17 per cent. 
4. Annual Production-Expense Savings 

After the saving in fixed charges has been determined 
it remains to evaluate the effect of interconnection on 
production expense. This requires, first, determination 
of station load schedules with and without intercon- 
nection and, second, appl’cation of the individual 
station production-expense formulas to the end that 
the changes in the fixed and variab'e elements of 
production expense be determined. 

Station Load Schedules. The output of each station 
and the character of its load for most economic condi- 
tions with and without interconnection can be obtained 
by resorting to integrated duration curves or duration 
curves, for the loads of the individual systems on the 
one hand and for the combined system on the other, 
on an annual, seasonal, or monthly basis, according to 
the degree of precision desired. Integrated duration 
curves with percentage scales are helpful where much 
work istobedone. (See Hutchinson, A. I. E. E. TRANS- 
ACTIONS, 1914.) For more precise studies loading 
schedules may be obtained from ordinary load curves 
of typical weekdays, Saturdays and Sundays. Due 
allowance must be made for the outage of generating 
units for normal and abnormal maintenance. It must 
be remembered that the interconnection transactions 
will be limited by transmission losses, the capacity of 
interstation and interconnection transmission, the 
necessities of service protection in local areas, minimum 
steaming conditions, and the minor imperfections of 
operation and of contracts. 

Behavior of Generating Station Costs. Before the 
production expense savings due to interconnection can 
be determined it is necessary to know for each generat- 
ing station in the interconnected systems, the behavior 
of production expense as a function of station output. 
For interconnection studies the two-part annual pro- 
duction expense formula has been found to be suffi- 
ciently accurate and most suitable. Such a two-part 
formula arises from the experience that within a 
limited range of annual capacity factors the production 
expense is made up of a fixed element independent of 
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annual output and a variable element directly pro- 
portional to the number of kilowatt-hours generated in 
the period. The fixed element includes a large part of 
the items of superintendence, supervision, labor, sup- 
plies, and maintenance, together with (usually) a small 
part of fuel expense. The variable component consists 
principally of fuel costs, although part of the mainte- 
nance and small amounts of other items may also be 
found to come in this class. Expressed in mills per 
kilowatt-hour it represents the average cost throughout 
the year of generating an additional unit of output, and 
is therefore commonly termed the “incremental cost.’ 

Usually a single formula covering a limited capacity- 
factor range suffices for each station. If, however, the 
station is to be examined under widely differing capac- 
ity factors a two-part formula for each of several 
capacity-factor ranges may be necessary. If the 
station is to operate at a peak load predominately less 
than its capacity, as may be the case with the poorest 
stations, corrections may be necessary principally in 


ANNUAL PRODUCTION EXPENSE 


HYDRO STATION — #| PER KW-YR.+0.07 MILLS 


ee 
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Fig. 8—ANNUAL PRopucTION EXPENSE CHARACTERISTICS FOR 
STEAM AND Hypro STaTIons 


the fixed element of the two-part formula, or a formula 
introducing a peak-preparedness term as developed by 
Funk and Ralston (Philadelphia Electric Company) 
must be used. 

Fig. 8 is representative of the two-part formula for a 
steam station having a fixed element of about $5.00 
per kilowatt of installed capacity and a variable element 
of about 214 mills per kilowatt-hour. For comparison 
a hydro-station formula with a fixed element of about 
$1.00 per kilowatt of installed capacity and an almost 
negligible variable element is shown. 

A bibliography of the scant but authoritative 
literature on this subject is attached. 

Fized Element of Production Expense. Obviously 
the avoidance of an installation of generating capacity 
brings about a reduction in the fixed element of produc- 
tion expense. Approximately speaking, and frequently 
with sufficient accuracy in the case of a long-term study, 
the saving in fixed-element expense is the number of 
kilowatts of avoided capacity resulting from the inter- 
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- connection transactions multiplied by a figure, possibly 


between $3.00 and $5.00, representing the fixed element 
of production expense per kilowatt of avoided capacity. 
Its effect is similar to avoided fixed charges. 

For a more precise determination in which Actual 


installation programs and station loadings have been 


predicted, it is advisable to tabulate and add the 
appropriate fixed elements for all generating stations 
under the without-interconnection condition and then 
under the with-interconnection condition. The differ- 
ence between the two will be the fixed-element saving. 
In such precise study it may be recognized that, aside 


from fixed-element saving on avoided capacity, there 
is sometimes an additional saving of fixed costs in the 


marginal stations due to the interconnection’s en- 
couraging curtailment of running spare capacity. 

_ Variable Element of Production Expense. The change 
in variable element of production expense involves only 
the multiplication of the energy quantities determined 
for each generating station without and with inter- 
connection, by the corresponding increment cost per 
kilowatt-hour from the two-part formula and obtaining 
the difference between the two plans of operation. 

Frequently the net effect of interconnection on this 
item i is not a saving, but a decided loss. The explana- 
tion is, of course, that the interconnection forestalls 
installation of modern, highly efficient equipment, and 
increases the duty on older plants having higher 
variable costs. 


5. Net Savings 


Net savings resulting from ie interconnection are 
obtained from the combination of net fixed-charge 


‘savings and net production-expense savings, which may 
vel be presented by means of a tabulation showing the 


unt of these savings for each of the years studied. 
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No attempt has been made herein to show how 
savings may be divided between the interconnecting 
parties, since this is a matter for agreement between 
them. Nevertheless it is a factor which may affect 
some of the items of evaluation, and certainly requires 
careful recognition of the equities for each particular 


class of interconnection service in the agreements 


relating to the project. 
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HISTORICAL AND PHYSICAL DATA 


HE geographical characteristics and the early 
method of development of the New England region 
make it a natural field for interconnection. The 

total area covered is small compared with that of other 
interconnected districts, but industrial growth has been 
intensive and many strong local companies have been 
developed. There are tidewater locations for steam 
plants affording ample condensing water and low car- 
riage charges for fuel, and there are inland rivers with 
sufficient runoff, fall and control possibilities to make 
water power developments of various types attractive. 
It is natural that a close network of tie lines has been 
built. 

The standpoint of those companies which now form 
the New England Power Association, together with 
that of the systems directly interconnected with the 
Association, has been taken for the sake of brevity and 
in the belief that their experiences are typical of the 
territory. The experience of the companies now form- 
ing the Association is somewhat unique in that many 
of them were interconnected when operating under 
separate financial control. A direct comparison of the 
economies of both methods of operation is therefore 
possible. The companies operating in the state of 
Maine have been generally interconnected presumably 
for the same purposes that have existed in the remainder 
of New England, but they have been isolated as a group 
by legislat:ve restrictions upon the flow of power across 
the boundaries of the state. 

The New England Power System started principally 
as a hydroelectric system with plants on the Connecticut 
and Deerfield Rivers located in the northwestern part 
of Massachusetts and southern Vermont. Lines were 
built easterly through major cities and towns terminat- 
ing near Worcester. Steam reserve was obtained from 
the local companies to whom power was sold, and also 
from some large industrial purchasers. Later, trans- 
mission was extended into Rhode Island, connecting 
with Woonsocket, Pawtucket, Providence, and Fall 
River. The first major interconnection (of about 
30,000-kva. capacity) was made in 19138 at an existing 
crossing with the lines of the Turners Falls Power & 
Electric Company. The Turners Falls Power & Electric 
Company had considerable surplus hydro output at 
times which the New England Power system was able 
to absorb, and in addition was occasionally able to sell 
steam auxiliary. This tie, in view of the small amount 
expended, has probably shown a greater return per 
dollar invested than any of those subsequently made. 

1. New England Power Engg. & Service Corp., Boston, Mass. 
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and 


It later provided a path in the reverse direction to 
market large quantities of surplus steam capacity, and 
still later some firm power has been sold through the tie. 

The South Street steam plant in Providence was next 
connected with 20,000 kva. of cable capacity. This tie 
furnished a source of steam supplied largely from spare 
capacity, and also a market for surplus hydro power. 
After a few years an additional 50,000-kva. high-tension 
tie was made here and an elaborate agreement was 
drawn with the Narragansett Electric Company of 
Providence under which firm and surplus steam power 
was purchased particularly to cover large industrial 
contracts in that general territory. 

The next major connection was with the Montville 
steam plant of the Eastern Connecticut Power Com- 
pany (now the Eastern Division of the Connecticut 
Light & Power Company). This arrangement involved 
about 60 miles of line, which was partly in the New 
England Power System territory and partly in the 
Eastern Connecticut territory, and served, especially 
in the case of the Eastern Connecticut Company, as a 
source of power to customers along its length. The 
extra expense due to the larger capacity built into the 
line for power transfer and also some charges on account 
of additional boilers to make available the capacity of 
a spare unit at Montville were carried by the New 
England Company. As part of this arrangement, it 
was possible for the New England Power System to 
purchase at any time when the unit was available, a 
reasonably firm quantity of steam generation up to 
10,000 kw. This connection was made during the 
period of extraordinary growth of 1919 and 1920 when 
costs were high and development of hydro would not 
have been economically sound. 

A similar arrangement was made with the Edison 
Electric Iluminating Company of Boston at approxi- 
mately the same time, making available to the New 
England Power System surplus capacity in the ‘L” 
Street station of this company, to the extent of 15,000 
kva., as well as a market for surplus hydro power. The 
charges on Edison’s expense were carried for a number 
of years by New England. Afterward this line de- 
veloped into a customers’ line for both parties, as well 
as remaining an interconnection. 

In 1924 negotiations were carried on with the then 
Adirondack Power and Light Company for a connection 
between systems. The New York State Company at 
that period had primarily an unregulated hydroelectric 
system. The New England Power System had grown 
to approximately equal parts of hydro and steam, and 
the hydro was largely regulated so that it could absorb 
up to 50,000 kw. of surplus hydro from New York State. 
The construction of this tie established conditions 
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whereby, for the first time, three systems were involved 
in power transfers because much of this water generated 
power found its way through the New England Power 
System to the Edison company at Boston. Each 
company carried the expense of transmission in its own 
territory with a slight adjustment for inequality of 
length. 

_ An additional interconnection was made in 1927 with 
the Edison company at 110,000 volts which connected 
its new Edgar plant with the system center at Mill- 
bury. Both parties covered the expense of the line in 
their own territories. With this line it was possible to 
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transfer up to 50,000 kw. of low cost steam from the 


Edgar station to the New England Power System. 


No contract was made. 


In 1929 prior to the development of Fifteen Mile 
Falls, and prior to the sale of a egee block of ee 
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year and built, prior to the necessity on account of 
Fifteen Mile Falls power, a connection from Millbury 
to the north side of the Edison territory. 

In addition to the interconnections between the New 
England Company and adjacent systems, there are at 
least two major interconnection arrangements in 
operation; that of the Connecticut Valley Exchange 
Board, and the Montaup Electric Company. 

The Turners Falls Power & Electric Company, taking 
its power mainly from a large hydro plant in northern 
Massachusetts, was early connected with the local 
electric company at Springfield, Massachusetts, which 
depended primarily on steam power. In 1925, the 
Connecticut Valley Exchange started operation in- 
volving the Hartford Company with the two mentioned 
above, and in the following year included power transfer 
with the Connecticut Light & Power Company in the 
southwestern part of Connecticut. The Central Hud- 
son Company was interconnected in 1927. These 
companies, without common control, arranged to 
operate their power facilities as a group, at first under 
general orders from a small organization formed for 
the purpose, and later by actual dispatching. 

The pool was charged the cost of generation in excess 
of local requirements by each company furnishing 
power to it. Each company was charged for power 
received from the pool an amount equal to the cost that — 
company would have incurred in producing the same 
amount in its own plants. The expense consisted of 
management costs and some fixed charges for inter- 
connection. The New England Power System is 
physically connected through the Turners Falls Com- 
pany, and has in late years exchanged power with the 
pool as a unit. 

The Montaup Electric Company which is controlled 
by the local companies at Pawtucket, Woonsocket, 
Brockton, and Fall River, started operation in 1925. 
A steam station and transmission lines connecting the 
participating companies were built. Capital was 
furnished by the local companies in proportion to their 
capacity requirements, and the operating expense was 
paid for by sales at cost to the local companies. The 
New England Power System is connected to and ex- 
changes power with the system as a unit. © 


The reasons a the construction of a inter- 
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diversity by virtue of interconnections to save capacity 
installation. Each company has assumed responsibility 
for its own primary load. A study of this subject indi- 
cates that between the major interconnected groups in 
New England there is approximately 5 per cent diver- 
sity, amounting to say 50,000 kw. A worthwhile safety 
factor is gained though by each of the interconnected 
companies, and it has become practise to take advantage 
of this by continually tying together, even though an 
exchange of kilowatt-hours is not particularly desirable 
at the time and may even result in some slight losses. 

On the other hand, there is an appreciable diversity 
saving between the commonly owned and controlled 
properties such as Lowell, Lawrence, Worcester, Provi- 
dence, and the original wholesale company, known as 
the New England Power Company which is of the order 
of 7 per cent, or at the present time about 30,000 kw. 
This diversity exists on account of peaks occurring on 
different days, rather than at different hours of the 
same day. 

A large diversity of peaks in the same day might 
well be looked for on a system spread into two time 
belts but no dependable diversity of this sort appears 
from a study of the New England systems since they 
all operated on eastern standard time except during 
summe: months when heavy peaks are not to be 
expected. 

Reserve Diversity. No particular advantage is taken 
of reserve diversity. The systems usually carry re- 
serve equal at least to the capacity made unavailable 
by the loss of their largest units. The New England 
Power System carries a percentage of operating spare, 
generally 10 per cent or more, which is greater than the 
effect of losing its largest unit. Probably some of the 
smaller systems connected do take some advantage of 
reserve diversity, but generally the gain is considered 
as a matter of additional safety to service. The effect 
of a loss of unit, or of a major connection supplying 
power, is greatly reduced by spreading the effect over 
the two or three remaining systems connected. In 
general, it has been demonstrated that the loss of 
25,000 to 50,000 kw. on the system results in less than 
1/10 of a cycle frequency drop. 

Emergency interchange. Conditions necessitating 
emergency interchange may be brought about by loss 
of stations, low water, or fuel shortage. Parallel 
operation of systems at all comparable in size is a 
desirable procedure and the interconnected companies 
have been desirous of keeping ties closed as much as 
possible. All companies have been saved from em- 
barrassing situations by this practise. In our case 
emergency interchange has been most useful on occa- 
sions of a system pull-out, when, during an attempt to 
transfer for economic reasons too large blocks of power 
over lines of limited capacity, some upset has caused 
these lines to trip and in this case, the end of the 
system lacking capacity has been partly supported by 
the interconnection. One case out of many which 
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could be cited may be of interest. The New York 
Power & Light System some time ago requested an 
unusual amount of power to assist them in sending 
power west to replace the loss of a machine in the 
Buffalo-Niagara district. The Boston Edison Com- 
pany was readily able to supply this deficiency for the 
time required and each system between relayed the 
power. The best of relations obtain in this matter and 
we know of no cases where any special charges have 
resulted on account of this sort of service. In the early 
days when standards of service were not as exacting as 
they are today, occasionally when requested one system 
lowered its frequency in order to phase with and assist 
in supporting an adjacent system which had _ lost 
capacity. 

Low water is not classified as an emergency because 
all the major systems connected have water power 
sufficiently relayed with steam or purchased power. 

During various periods of fuel shortage, the New 
England Power System, with the exception of the win- 
ter of 1917-1918, has been fortunate enough to obtain 
sufficient fuel for its own plants. It has taken advan- 
tage of some of its interconnections by arranging to 
supply fuel to interconnected steam plants and in. turn 
to receive power at prearranged prices. Another 
advantage of interconnection in regard to fuel supply 
has been the possibility of converting the South Street 
Station at Providence to more or less a base load plant, 
although the storage provisions at that plant have not 
been enlarged so as to become comparable with the 
larger outputs. It has always been known that with 
a temporary fuel stringency at that point, power could 
be generated elsewhere, even though at a slightly in- 
creased cost. 

Firm Sale. Some of the New England interconnec- 
tions have developed into, means for primary sale, and 
likewise connections built for primary sales have re-- 
sulted in considerable interchange of power of other 
than a primary nature. 

The contract terms have been made of varying 
lengths. It is often possible to make a considerable 
saving in providing firm capacity by arranging with 
an adjacent system, which is for the time being over- 
developed, or which has been willing to make an 
apparent over-development because of joint economies. 
An outstanding example is the development of Fifteen 
Mile Falls lower plant at a time when the need of addi- 
tional capacity on the New England Power System 
coincided with that of the Edison System at Boston. 
This made possible the development of a large and 
economical block of power and insured its rapid absorp- 
tion with a consequent saving to both parties. 

Likewise, within the New England Power System, 
power contracts have been made between the wholesale 
companies and many of the local retail companies, 
which have resulted in a conservation of natural re- 
sources and joint benefits by the selling of water power, 
or tide water steam generated power to the smaller 
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companies. The smaller companies gain by the ability 


to make commitments for only one or two years in 


advance, rather than make relatively large station 
extensions which would require many years to absorb. 
_ Intra-Company Use. It has been possible to use the 
transmission facilities in a number of cases to supply a 
customer of an adjacent system at a point remote from 
their lines. For a number of years the New York 
Power & Light Company furnished a customer in the 
neighborhood of Lake Champlain through our system 
and that of the Central Vermont Public Service Com- 
pany until, as has recently become the case, it has 
proved economical to construct lines to serve the load 
directly. 


A number of instances has occurred where inter- 


- connections between systems have been made at more 


than one point. It has always been possible to pass 
emergency power through the adjoining system in 
order to back-up a section of the first system adjacent 
to one of the ties. 

Economy Flow. The use of interconnections for 
economy flow or as it is sometimes called, exchange 
power, has shown a real financial return. It may be 
generally said that in New England and in adjacent 
systems in New York State that there is no operation 
of uneconomical steam when economical steam or 
provided transmission 
facilities are adequate and there is no especial need for 
backing up local service by local generation. The New 
England Power System has made a practise of pur- 
chasing power which could be generated at less cost in 
plants other than its own furnishing power to adjacent 
systems where it could generate for less cost, or furnish- 
ing power from one system to another across its own 
lines. Any saving resulting from this sort of operation 
is generally divided between the systems involved; if 
the transaction is between two systems, half of the 
saving goes to each; and if among three, one-third of 
the saving goes to each. Transfers of this sort in and 
out of the New England System amount to ‘several 
hundred million kilowatt-hours in a year. 

Some of the system steam plants are operated during 
the day and evening hours in some of the larger com- 
munities where tie lines are not wholly adequate. 
These plants operate usually at approximately one- 
half of the local load and with standby capacity just 
sufficient so that the entire load can be carried in case 
of any sudden emergency. Other than this so-called 

“service steam”’ the generation is distributed strictly on 
an economy basis. Service steam operation will dis- 
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for a number of years. This guarantee of taking power 
was backed by a forfeit, in case of failure to take power, 
sufficient to cover the expense involved by the inter- 
connection. Later, the character of the use of the lines 
shifted to that of a straight interchange basis with the 
facilities becoming more useful for serving customers 
in the territory through which they ran, and forfeits 
became less necessary. 

The Providence contract gave the New England 
Power System the right to purchase the surplus capac- 
ity of the station when available and firm capacity to 
the extent of a certain minimum reservation. New 
England paid for the reservation a predetermined 
percentage charge on the book value of the plant and 
for kilowatt-hours at a slight margin over the average 
operating cost. The Providence Company agreed to 
purchase surplus at a margin of saving. 

The connection to New York State and the later 
connection with the Edison company were put in with 
no advance agreements for interchange of power be- 
cause it was apparent to both companies that the 
expense of the ties would be covered by the business 
over them, based on each company’s knowledge of each 
system and the generating facilities that existed. 

In the early days, prices were usually agreed upon 
from time to time, to be effective for certain periods 
and for certain classes of power. These often remained. 
constant for periods of a year or more. If either com- 
pany felt that the price was unjust, the matter was 
brought up, discussed and adjusted. This method was 
generally applied to comparison of cost of surplus hydro 
to steam generation, and is still used for steam and 
hydro exchange with smaller companies where the 
benefits would not warrant the bookkeeping involved 
for a refined method. 

More recently the major systems interchange has: 
been made between steam plants and it has become 
necessary to go thoroughly into the increment and 
decrement cost of power. A definite man has been 
designated on each system and he furnishes necessary 
cost data to the dispatching departments interested. 
Representatives of the various interested parties get 
together at the start of these arrangements and from 
time to time during their operation to insure fairness 


and acquaint themselves with the methods employed. 


All methods have not yet become identical. 
sufficiently close so that each company | 
with Mae intent of each of the r p 
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The extreme differentials, for example, are represented 
by high-pressure stations on tide water, as against older 
and inland steam stations, and make a spread of several 
mills. No interchange is attempted with a differential 
of less than 2/10 of a mill, in view of the uncertainty in 
estimating costs accurately. 

Plans for interchange are usually made daily in 
advance, so that definite schedules can be arranged 
late in the afternoon for the following day. The New 
England Power System dispatcher is in touch with the 
dispatchers of the adjacent systems and determines 
the quantities and values of power which can be fur- 
nished or absorbed. These, compared with his own 
sources and costs, readily determine the economical 
set-up for the day and schedules are arranged. As 
stated above, where power is exchanged between two 
companies the saving that results is split equally, the 
line losses coming into the calculations as part of the 
cost where they are of sufficient importance. 

When it is impossible for the New England Power 
System to participate in exchange to advantage with 
two adjacent systems and there is advantage for the 
adjacent systems to interchange power, arrangement 
is made on what is known as a three-way basis, in 
which it is assumed that the transmission company is a 
necessity to the transaction; therefore the profits are 
split among the three equally. 

There is, of course, some difficulty in all these trans- 
actions in attempting to make the power flow exactly 
as intended and it is not unknown to have it reverse for 
short periods. In periods when companies are tied 
together and there is no intent to exchange power, 
some exchange may occur in an unprofitable direction. 
All these losses are deducted from current gains, and 
no effort is made to return the kilowatt-hours which 
may be received in this inadvertent manner. 

The complicated procedure of estimating saving 
which involves backing down machines, shutting down 
machines, banking boilers, saving of additional boilers 
on the line, added or saved maintenance, together with 
complications of metering where a line is used for both 
primary and exchange power simultaneously, have 
forced the dispatching departments to become book- 
keepers and accountants in order to turn over adequate 
data to the billing departments of their respective 
companies. 

Generally there is no guarantee of services to be 
rendered in other than contracts for firm power de- 
livery. It is, however, understood that each company 
will assist the other in an emergency, and if one com- 
pany has arranged to furnish another company with 
power, and unforeseen conditions make it undesirable 
for it to do so, it will nevertheless continue to furnish 
the schedule planned until the other company can make 
arrangements to carry the load. 

Contracts have been desirable when a definite saving 
can be made by pooling capacities but kilowatt-hour 
interchange or “economy flow’ has been quite effec- 
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tively taken care of by the operating personnel without 
contracts. Certain officials in each company are given 
authority to complete arrangements binding for a 
sufficient length of time to accomplish the transfers 
desirable. These can always be stopped if they do 
not appear to be working in a fair and profitable way. 
Fortunately, relations between companies have been 
pleasant and without such good will it would be im- 
possible to carry on interchange either with or without 
contracts. 


DISADVANTAGES AND DIFFICULTIES 


We do not believe that any disadvantages have come 
about in any interconnection in New England that are 
not offset entirely by benefits derived. The major 
difficulty is probably in being unable to exchange power 
in exactly predetermined amounts with a number of 
other systems at the same time. The New England 
Power System has done a great deal of business with 
the Connecticut Valley Power Exchange as a unit, 
which in turn has frequently been interchanging power 
with the Central Hudson Gas and Electric Company, 
which is tied nearly all the time with the New York 
Power & Light on the north, and Metropolitan Edison 
and others on the south. It is believed that in order 
to reduce the difficulty of departure from schedule to a 
minimum all systems should attempt to run with rather 
exact speed control at 60 cycles. By allowing one 
system to assume responsibility for this speed control, 
and the other systems each to look out for the exchange 
over the connections, we have been able to control 
interchange reasonably well. 

Several of the major systems are giving time service 
and the combined problem of correcting time and 
maintaining 60 cycles is a difficult one for unavoidable 
things shift the systems away from exact time, and the 
necessary correction sometimes upsets tie line control. 
This has been minimized by arranging for the dis- 
patcher to know daily the time error on the systems 
adjacent and to adjust his time at a very slow rate to 
normal, when he can do so by agreement with the 
adjacent systems, or to adjust when separated from 
them. 

It is not uncommon for systems all the way from 
Boston west to Niagara Falls, and south to Philadelphia, 
to operate in parallel and it is therefore necessary for 
word to be passed from dispatcher to dispatcher con- 
cerning the shifting of tie line loads and the taking over 
and changing of the point of master speed control. 
The large distances involved make communication of 
utmost importance and require the best efforts of all 
the companies involved, so that there may be no undue 
delay in passing essential information from one end of 
the interconnected systems to the other. 

It is inevitable that there will be cases when because 
of special conditions the interchange schedules have 
not been adhered to strictly and one company or the 


_ other feels that it has been put to some disadvantage. 
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It has been found that informal meetings between one 


or more operating men representing each system in- 


volved, immediately following major occurrences of 


this sort, have had a highly satisfactory result in 
smoothing out and preventing recurrences of such 
difficulties. At these meetings, usually in New York 
City, which are called together by a temporary chair- 
man, the various representatives present all the avail- 


able data in the way of charts and records, showing 


exactly what did take place during the time when 
difficulty was experienced. It has usually been easy 
to trace the trouble to its source. It has been possible 
to come to some agreement in every case, or to outline 
a policy which will largely eliminate future troubles of 
the same nature. The utmost frankness has always 
prevailed and the helpful spirit of the various company 
representatives has made progress possible. 

We have had for 10 years an association known as 
the “System Operators of New England’ which has 
usually held four meetings a year and these meetings 
have enjoyed the heartiest popularity. The meetings 
are intended to bring the dispatchers of the different 
systems together personally, but many other officials 


and those most intimately responsible for the day-to- 


day operation of adjoining plants and systems have 


been interested enough to attend. 


While the lack of a common financial control is not 
necessarily a difficulty and is certainly not a disad- 
vantage to interconnection, it should be pointed out 
that the common control of interconnected units will 
general'y work toward additional economies over 
interconnection. Effective peak diversity, 
better coordination of system planning, benefit of direct 
action, and other kindred betterments accrue. Inter- 


connection establishes gains in operating economy and 


improvement in service reliability, and common finan- 


cial control of interconnected companies carry these 
advantages a step further. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM BASED ON 
JOINT PLANNING 


The New England Power System has had the good 
fortune to have had many alternatives in planning 
additional sources of power. There have been possible 
water power developments of various types as well as 
a variety of methods of extending steam generating 
facilities. The development at Fifteen Mile Falls was 
of such a size that it could not be justified without 
various interconnections to assist in its absorption. 
Its character is such as to make it a desirable adjunct 
to any system depending entirely on steam and this 


fact made it possible for us to sell a et block to the 
Edison Eomrena of Eee a ‘ 
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These various classes of load grow about equally on a 


percentage basis but the short hour type of load grows 
far faster on a quantitative basis. Additonal require- 
ments of base steam of the best grade grow slowly and 
if this type of plant is increased too far in advance of 
requirements it crowds into short hour use expensive 
plants designed for better load factor. For the second 
class, day load or 2,000-hr. power it si apparent that 
plant capacity should be secured for a lesesr first cost 
than for class one. A few hydro possibilities are 
peculiarly suited to this service. If the hydro plant 
site affords sufficient storage, permits the power house 
to be close to the dam and does not restrict its size, the 
increment first cost of unusual capacity may be favor- 
able. These conditions existed at the Fifteen Mile 
Falls development. The water available at this plant, 
though sufficient to operate at full capacity but 2,000 
hours per year, can be used when it is most valuable 
and involves a negligible operating cost for additional 
capacity. 

The third requirement of the systems is for a capacity 
suitable for meeting annual peaks and carrying day to — 
day spare through the year and during the peak period. © 
The necessity of this sort of facility has been well illus- 
trated by the development of the Rocky River Pump- 
ing Plant of the Connecticut Light & Power Company. 
The Fifteen Mile Falls plant is also well adapted to 
supply this type of power. While the older and rather 
uneconomical steam plants are also suited to this type 
of service, the cost of being ready to serve for peaks 
and spare is higher than that of suitable hydro plants. 
The Fifteen Mile Falls type of plant will confine their 


_ use for this purpose to a very small part of the year. 


Interconnection, therefore, has made possible a large 
development of a character of power which was de- 
cidedly the type needed on the New England System 
which also fitted well into the Edison system but which 
would not have been feasible of development without 
a very large or interconnected system. It has made 
the entire output of this development more immediately 
useful, and put off the construction of further base load 
steam capacity, which will in turn be desirable to con- 
struct in large blocks and which will be more econom- 
ically absorbed later, in the combined New England 
systems. 

FEATURES OF DESIGN 

Frequency Control. In the early d S 0! 
nection no special fforts — co 
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conjunction with various manufacturers of automatic 
equipment, and it is believed notable success has been 
obtained. Special apparatus has been installed in 
three hydroelectric plants in order that it may be 
possible for a great many hours of the year to have at 
least one of the plants in position to handle the major 
burden of speed control. 

On any system of hydroelectric plants of varying 
characteristics, it is undesirable to place the control 
of speed constantly in the same plant. A run-of-the- 
river type of plant should be operated wide open during 
flood periods while during the lower water periods it 
may be used to carry the swings of load and the char- 
acteristics of plants using stored water are directly 
opposite for they are normally shut down during flood 
periods and used heavily during dry periods. Thus, by 
having automatic apparatus in key plants of various 
types, it is insured that one of them will almost always 
be available for speed regulation without departing 
materially from its normal economic schedule. 


It has been found that a frequency deviation from 
normal of not more than + 1/20 of a cycle approaches 
the best possible conditions for load interchange. 
Regulation as close as this on a scattered group of 
small hand controlled plants would place a burden on 
the operators that would be almost impossible, and 
even the best governors are unable to maintain the 
speed within such close limits. Automatic frequency 
control has also been found of considerable help in 
maintaining accurate time as recorded on the large 
number of synchronous clocks in the New England area. 


While considerable work has been already done, it is 
thought we must equip more plants with automatic 
apparatus, so that the burden may be as widely distrib- 
uted as possible, with a view to less wear and conse- 
quent maintenance in any one place, and less operation 
at a lowered efficiency, which necessarily follows when 
the load of any given units is constantly changing over 
rather wide limits. 


TRANSMISSION 


The increasing interconnection of transmission lines 
together with the increasing use and reliance upon 
electric power is necessitating always greater reliability 
and freedom from disturbances. Not only is it neces- 
sary to isolate disturbances closely and quickly but it 
is also necessary to avoid them in so far as it is econom- 
ically possible. A comprehensive interconnected sys- 
tem will serve customers to whom a voltage surge is as 
disastrous even as an interruption of short duration. 


Lightning disturbances present our most formidable 
problem and this problem is one of the most important 
before the industry today. It is not always possible to 
greatly benefit the performance of lines already in 
existence although in one case it was possible to add 
insulation and ground wires to an existing line so that 
it is now experiencing only about 40 per cent the 
lightning disturbances that it had previously. Con- 
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siderable advances have been made that are par- 
ticularly applicable to new construction. We are 
attempting to design lines with unusually short spacing of 
supporting structures so as to get a low average height 
above ground and we provide these lines with overhead 
ground wires where we are justified economically. 
Horizontal construction with single-circuit towers and 
two overhead ground wires are being used generally 
on all major lines. The importance of low footing 
resistance has been recognized but so far it has not been 
possible to arrive at any economical solution of the 
naturally high resistance conditions that pertain 
generally throughout New England. Steel grillages 
for tower footings have been used, however, for a 
number of years and these undoubtedly are of some 
benefit. 


~Sleet is another formidable foe to the successful 
operation of transmission lines in New England. Sleet 
destruction is caused at comparatively rare intervals, 
but the ensuing interruptions are of a major conse- 
quence on account of the inherent length of time 
necessary to repair the damage. The sleet storm of 
1921 was more severe than any storm of established 
record in New England. This storm proved the inade- 
quacy of off-set vertical lines and established. the 
necessity of providing tower strength to insure against 
tower failure on important lines. We are attempting 
to design major lines to operate through the. 1921 
conditions with not more than broken conductors. 
Considerable use has been made of sleet thawing on 
lines that can be taken out of service. 


CIRCUIT BREAKERS 


It is perhaps of fundamental importance to avoid 
disturbance in so far as possible, however, the rapid 
removal of faults, once they occur, is a very important 
consideration and it is only recently that circuit 
breakers even approaching adequate speed have been 
secured. The Fifteen Mile Falls development was 
equipped with 220-kv. circuit breakers that will have 
an over-all relay and breaker time of the order of eight 
cycles (0.018 seconds) and it is hoped to secure similar 
characteristics in breakers to be purchased in the future 
for the lower voltage developments. Tests on the 
220-kv. breakers, some of which were taken under 
actual operating conditions, showed the removal of 
short circuits in quite a spectacular fashion. Only very 
small voltage disturbances were caused and a remark- 
able lack of damage resulted at the point of application 
of the short circuit. Considerable increase in syn- 
chronizing power during short-circuit conditions be- 
tween the Fifteen Mile Falls plant and the remainder 
of the system was also secured. It is our observation 
that the disturbances causing damage to circuit 
breakers have been very materially lessened in the past 
several years and it is thought that one of the largest 
factors has been the design of breakers of sufficient 
mechanical strength to be able to withstand gas ex- 
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s. It is imperative that oil circuit ‘breakers be 
designed so that the possibility of their failing to open 
or to close be entirely avoided. 
SYNCHRONOUS CONDENSERS 
Our experience indicates that the economical opera- 


- tion of a high-tension interconnected system necessi- 
tates such power-factor correction as to assure the 
: operation of the high-tension lines at practically unity 
‘power factor. 
at Somewhat less drop in potential to avoid voltage 
variation when the point of feed is shifted on the 
system. There is approximately 180,000 kva. of 
synchronous condenser capacity in operation on the 


Interconnected lines must also operate 


New England Power System. 


TRANSFORMATION 
_ There appears to be little possible gain in attempting 


: to. improve the reliability or the efficiency of modern 
high-voltage transformers. 
upon this piece of equipment as being as safe against. 
_ disturbances as any other type of equipment in service. 


We have come to look 


_ There has been no occasion on the New England 


system to make use of load ratio control for shifting 
load nor balancing power between parallel circuits. 
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iWike have, of course, been many occasions when it 
has been difficult to get the proper distribution of 
power, yet it has not been felt that any situation would 
justify the expense of load ratio control. The accurate 
regulation of system frequency together with the wide 
use of synchronous condensers has obviated to a con- 
siderable degree the need of phase shifting equipment. 


_ Existing conditions can easily change or new conditions | 


arise so that we shall be forced into this expense. 


TAP SHIFTING | 

Extensive use has been made for many years of 
arrangements whereby transformer taps can be changed 
readily and rapidly when the transformers are de- 
energized. Several of the intersystem ties have been 
made through transformations consisting of at least. 
duplicate capacity equipped with ratio adjusters and 
it has been practical to change transformer taps one at 
a time during changes of load conditions. This method 
of operation has been so successful that the New En- 
gland companies were among the first to standardize 
upon external tap shifting devices for practically all 
important transformers. 


Discussion 
For discussion of this paper see page 1280. 
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The Pennsylvania-Ohio-West Virginia 


Interconnection 
BY HOWARD S. FITCH* 


Associate, A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis.—This paper describes a specific interconnected sys- 
tem wherein ten independent operating companies of western 
Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, West Virginia, and Maryland operate 
normally in parallel to secure the manifold advantages of the inter- 
connection of their facilities. Some of the benefits derived from 
the interconnection of these ten companies and the principles and 


INTRODUCTION 


ODERN power system management fully recog- 
M nizes the importance of the linking of power 

sources, transmission facilities and load areas, 
whether these interconnections are ties between power 
systems independently owned and operated or con- 
nections between power sources and loads of a single 
system and ownership. Many papers on this subject 
describe the fundamental plan of power supply and the 
operating problems of interconnections of systems 
largely under one management, treating of a basic load 
area, a fundamental plan of power supply, and a de- 
veloped method of operation. 

The purpose of this paper is to describe the plan of 
interconnection and operation of contiguous power 
systems, independently serving a vast industrial region. 
Each system is under separate control, both financial 
and operating, with all the diverse standards and ideas 
of technical, commercial, and accounting nature. Each 
system has its own tale of romantic growth and progress 
from the small local generating plant to the highly 
developed load area with its network of power lines 
served by modern power stations. 

It was inevitable that as each system grew, a mutual 
interest should develop between neighboring utilities 
in the planning of power supply extensions into the 
intermediate territory. It was proper that these neigh- 
boring independent companies should cooperate to 
realize any possible benefits to be derived through 
interconnection. It was natural that a common under- 
standing of the every day problems of parallel operation 
should follow, this consensus of opinion being expressed 
by the Working Committee of operating men from each 
of the ten individual systems. 


TERRITORY SERVED 


Character of Territory. The territory served by the 
ten operating companies constituting this interconnected 
system has an approximate total area of 101,000 sq. mi. 
and a population of about 9,000,000 including 300 cities 


*Gen. Supt. of Substations, West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, 
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methods followed in actual operation including very brief descrip- 
tions of physical plant are treated. The feasibility of coordinating 
the operations of an interconnected system through a working 
operating committee functioning in part through the joint dispatch- 
ing organization of two of the companies without sacrificing inde- 
pendence of operation, is discussed. 


& 


and towns. The metropolitan areas of Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh each have a population in excess of 1,250,000. 
Other cities of over 60,000 people are Akron, Toledo, 
Canton and Youngstown, Ohio; Erie, Altoona, and 
Johnstown, Pa.; Charleston and Huntington, W. Va. 
Industrial towns average from 5,000 to 25,000 people. 
A large part of the remainder of the population resides 
in 3,200 communities classed as rural,—less than 2,500 
people. The character of territory served by these 
companies illustrates the recent trend toward decentrali- 
zation of industry and population. 

Nature of the Load. An estimate of the peak load 
of this group for 1930, occurring in December between 
9 and 11a. m. is 1,750,000 kw. The annual load factor 
is about’70 per cent. 


Although 85 per cent of the consumers are domestic, 
1,400,000, industry constitutes the bulk of the load. 
The industries served consist principally of bituminous 
coal mines and coking plants; sheet steel mills; electric 
steel melting and ore reduction furnaces; rubber goods 
and tire factories; glassware and plate glass plants; 
cement plants; refractory, brick, tile and porcelain 
works; and countless machine shops, foundries and 
small plants manufacturing mine, mill, railroad, and 
electrical equipment. 

Electric railway systems under the same holding 
company management with the power companies 
which serve them, operate in Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County, Pennsylvania, throughout the coal regions of 
southwestern Pennsylvania and northern West Virginia, 
and in Akron, Canton, and Massillon, Ohio. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SERVICES—CONTRACTUAL 
RELATIONS 


The contractual purposes of making interconnections 
according to the important benefits to be derived are 
represented on this combined system in their every 
essential; reliability of service, capital investment 
economies, operating economies, and the stabilization 
of frequency, voltage or reactive kilovolt ampere con- 
ditions and transmission systems. Typical examples 
are given of contractual relationships, the inception 
of which was due to one or more of these purposes. 
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districts having only one source of power. 
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' TABLE I—DATA ON GENERATOR RATING AND OUTPUT OF 10 INTERCONNECTED COMPANIES 
i ; 
Generator rating Dec. 31, 1929 i 


Added capacity 1930 


Frontier Exchange. Neighboring companies first 


contacted on the frontiers of their respective systems 


and interconnected for the mutual protection of those 


interconnection of transmission lines made it possible, 


without suspending the customers’ service, to take a 
section of line out of service for repairs, especially at 


week-ends, thus eliminating the hazard of working on 
live lines and insuring the highest degree of mainte- 
nance. These lines were usually small in capacity and 
did not permit of continuous parallel operation. How- 
ever, in 1916 the Duquesne Light Company of Pitts- 
burgh and the West Penn Power Company of Western 
Pennsylvania, operating in territory immediately ad- 
jacent to each other, remained in parallel for 100 hours 
continuously over two connections of light capacity 
22-kv. transmission lines. Although it was believed 
at this time that the extreme watchfulness essential to 
parallel operation did not warrant the continuance of 
parallel operation, nevertheless it was proven this 


early in the transmission history of these two systems | 


that they could be paralleled for emergency purposes 
in case of failure of generating units or for the transfer 
of suitable blocks of load until the disabled system 
could regain its generating capacity. 
Investment and Operating Economies. During the 
war period, 1916 and 1918, an exchange energy contract 
between the Duquesne Light Company and the West. 
Penn Power Company necessitated the paralleling of 


these systems twice each day to transfer blocks of load. 


The peak load of the Duquesne system was greater in 
the evening than i in the morning and the reverse condi- 


tion prevailed on the West. Penn System so that each 
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Steam plants Hydro plants steam plants Generator 
rating Total 1929 
System No. Kw. rating No. Kw. rating No. Kw. rating Dec. 31, 1930 kw.-hr. output 
Appalachian Electric Power Co.................. Sis ate 302,540...... Siena s 36,900 2228 e252. ee 5,000 ware te 344,440.... 1,484,761,000 
Associated Gas & Elec. System (West. Penna. 
 AGTOUTED) G5 c iortokngs Seite 30 HO RDI O Abana Cetted Oe Bis. Mae SOW Dee te Ds eke 48 200 Rails Bis oes tee are tees ViTseen a 137,375.... 491,037,034 
Oleveland Electric Illuminating Co............... yeaa SAT OOO octet Ae LASS 150,000% 32/72" 597,000.... 1,447,193,594 
Duquesne PACT Cope tag Pee ee Ae eG Bewtraars S84 O00; ase. Geer eo Pees tes bes 3 aes 60;000)2 «=. 2%: 444,000.... 1,573,445,327 
OhiGeNGdison! © Ow say os eek ole eet se as AM ene 279,000...... Wee. 3% PRIVR ROAST Coke okt Aa eae UR wtC OT 281,175.... 1,018,759,180 
\OHIOPPOWOET WON cee Se sis ba tea keh ne tbs ache Aaa Bi A oe 395,345.....: | Bele Res ZISHO Me APE SS cae as Ne ee 398,195.... 1,544,252,000 
Ohio Public: ServieeiOon, as clad; af besa hiek Nok Bierce» L30\100R ae. Ste eR -) SERIA woneeee SS re. “eet ds 130,100 611,482,217 
Penn Central Light & Power Co................. Aig es 76;100n ten, SERPs FAO Ord Seah eae ot Meas | neesiones 80,520 237,817,248 
PPOlSd OV RUGIsOG) © On taaeis, ora wince nc. os fede dues stsbrss's 4, dis oes 160,200. .:..: PR IC E800 arts ee eta ee i eee aes 167,000 514,989,108 
West Penn BASCOER COR etn cio dare ae team OL cMealste ABT O14.0 2 6,08 OD iehecraverse BHI G ss she eca ee nese ate Pas cee 512,969 . 1,938,955,818 
ae 
eEOtal Ot all COMpanies sy. s.asoide docs Sane Nee 84.208... +2,720,834... 0... 26 ati 156:940) oo. a. t= DIE a oe 215,000 3,092,774... .10,862,692,526 


Dove-tailing Construction Programs. This early con- 
tract of 1916 also provided for the development of the 
respective systems of the Duquesne and the West 
Penn with such proper harmonious cooperation in the 
construction and operation of additional generating 
stations and additional substations that in the interests 
of both companies and of the public, avoidable ex- 
penditures would be prevented and the cost of supply- 
ing energy would be minimized. From the initial sale 
of 10,000 kw. by the Duquesne Light Company to the 
West Penn Power Company, 1916-1918, in which 
period the West Penn System was constructing its 
Springdale power station, there has been a total of 
four firm energy short-term contracts between these 
systems for the purpose of dove-tailing the steps in 

power station building programs. One of these con- 
tracts terminated August 31, 1930 shortly before the 
placing into operation of the James H. Reed power 
station of the Duquesne Light Company. In this 
manner on this interconnected system, economic waste 
that goes with building generating stations too far in 
advance of the individual system load has been elim- 
inated by staggering construction between independent 
companies. 

Combined Financing—Power Stations. An example of 
this type of interconnection is the Windsor power 
station jointly owned by the Ohio Power Company of 
the American Gas & Electric System and the West 
Penn Power Company. After considerable study in 
1915, a site was located on the Ohio River, about 9 
miles above STI W. Va., for a station to meet the 5 
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ment of this kind had been made in the United States. 
It is also interesting that the Windsor station was the 
first station of this magnitude to be built at the mouth 
of coal mines and securing coal for fuel without the 
use of river or rail for transportation. 

Although the contract for joint operation of the 
Windsor station provided that one company should 
operate the power station and the other company oper- 
ate the coal mine and that these operations should 
alternate each year, so satisfactory have been the results 
of the joint operation that the Ohio Power Company 
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System and the West Penn Power Company was 
caused by the desire of each company at about the 
same time to build high-voltage transmission lines, 
connecting its main properties to outlying properties 
served by old power stations. The Associated Com- 
pany desired to build a transmission line between the 
Piney hydro station on its main system to the Warren 
station and the West Penn Power Company desired to 
build a transmission line from Kittanning on its main 
system to the Ridgway station. By collaborating, the 
West Penn Power Company built a line from Kittan- 
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has operated the power station since the beginning and 
through the increases of station capacity to its present 
rating of 185,000 kva. and the West Penn Power Com- 
pany has operated the coal mine. Each company is 
particularly well fitted in its relation to Windsor to 
continue to perform that part of the work which it 
initiated and no request has ever been made by either 
company for a change in the authority of the respective 
operations. 

Combined Financing—Transmission Lines. Theinter- 
connection between the Associated Gas & Electric 


ning to the Piney hydro station and each company 
built sections of line between Piney, Ridgway, and 
Warren within its own territory, thus completing in 
1926 an interconnection of all the desired properties 
and making possible the joint use of the same transmis- 
sion facilities. Five very successful years of perfect co- 
operation have been a result of this unique arrangement. 

Reduction in Spare Generating Capacity. Because of 
the strong transmission backbone throughout the inter- 
connection, the whole system is in itself the best ex- 
ample of how planning can be done and operation 
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accomplished safely with a much lower percentage in 
spare generating capacity than without such an inter- 
connection. On this interconnection the emergency 
reserve capacities are spread over the various transmis- 
sion systems that are interconnected, so that any one 
system will be called upon to furnish what, in many 
cases, represents only the overload capacities of the 
machines used in usual operation; all of which results 
in less capital invested in the individual properties and 
consequently a lower fixed charge to be absorbed by the 
output of each plant. In addition, therefore, to the 
more specific purposes of contractual relationship, this 
attractive advantage has weighed heavily in the con- 
sideration of interconnection made finally by several 
systems of the interconnected group. 

Protection of Service. Of all the possibilities of inter- 
connection, that of mutual assistance when assistance is 
necessary is commercially the most important. The 
ability to call on the resources of other power companies 
in addition to those owned, gives a feeling of great 
assurance to the man who is responsible for the con- 
tinuity of service. Such an interconnection for con- 
tinuous parallel operation was made when the 66-kv. 
Roxbury tie was built in 1926 between the Penn Central 
Light and Power Company and the Potomac Edison 
Company of the West Penn System. This interconnec- 
tion has proven to be helpful in several instances of 
emergency at the Saxton or Williamsport power stations 
and on a number of occasions to serve consumers of the 
terminal substations or on the interconnecting line when 
a section of it was in trouble. 

CLASSIFICATION OF SERVICES—OPERATING BENEFITS 


_ Reserve Generating Capacity—Practise. The study of 
the problem of reduction in spare generating capacity 
on this interconnected transmission system has re- 
solved itself into two phases. One is the utilization 
of the operating or spinning reserve capacity of the 
generating units and the other is the coordination of 
the operation of the reserve capacity between these 
various companies so as to carry the required spinning 
reserve in the most economical manner. _ The resultant 
diversity by combining spinning reserve capacities 
makes possible a decrease in the total reserve capacity 
in service without the loss of reliability, and the proper 
proportioning of the spinning reserve capacity between 
the component parts of the system decreases materially 
the amount carried on any one system. On this inter- 
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Duquesne Light Company, serving respectively Cleve- 
land and Pittsburgh and their adjacent territories, carries 
its own reserve which is equal to the largest unit on its 
system. These urban systems follow the practise of 
holding this reserve only in the overload and _ less 
efficient capacities of the generating equipment ac- 
tually in operation. The tie lines from these two com- 
panies to the main interconnected system might not 
carry all the load placed upon them without damaging 
the cable, transforming, and regulating equipment in 
the event of the loss of the largest unit with insufficient 
reserve. 

It is essential that member companies participating 
in the benefits of such a pool of spinning reserve capac- 
ity should be able to draw their requirements from the 
pool whenever an emergency arises on their system. 
It-is therefore, necessary to have a means of deter- 
mining what reserve actually exists in the pool to insure 


the existence of an adequate amount of reserve at all 


times. On this system Windsor, being the central 
point of the interconnected system, acts under super- 
vision of the Working Committee as a clearing house 


for all data on existing reserve capacity. Each com- 


pany relays to the Windsor load dispatcher, not later 
than 3:00 p. m. of each day its expected conditions with 
respect to load, capacity in operation, load to be carried 
by the largest unit and spinning reserve for the follow- 
ing day. A further report of these conditions is made 
not later than 6:00 a. m. the following day. Each com- 
pany makes a frequent check of these conditions 
throughout the day to ascertain if its spinning reserve 
capacity is equal to or in excess of the requirements 
specified. The Windsor load dispatcher is notified at 
once of any condition which arises to change the status 
of the reserve from the expected condition previously 
reported. 

It is also essential hat the specified spinning reserve 
be maintained by each company, either by placing in 
operation idle capacity or by securing reserve capacity 
elsewhere. Should a condition arise which causes one 
company to draw on the pooled reserve or to reduce 
its proportion of reserve due to loss of capacity or excess 
load, the company notifies the Windsor dispatcher and 
makes arrangements to increase its proportion of the 


spinning reserve to that required as soon as possible. 


In no case is the spinning reserve deficient for more 
than two hours. 
reserve are notified at once of Ph condition hi 
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the Windsor dispatcher, not later than Friday of 
each week, information on their expected operating 
conditions for the following week. Any system de- 
siring to make use of available spare capacity can find 
out from the Windsor dispatcher where this reserve may 
be secured. All negotiations for supplying spinning 
reserve capacity in this manner are made between the 
individual companies as a two-party agreement. Such 
an arrangement naturally leads to a schedule between 
the various systems for dove-tailing maintenance of 
large units and other contemplated work which may 
temporarily change operating conditions. 

Perhaps the most outstanding two-party verbal 
reserve capacity agreement ever entered into in this 
country was made in September 1930, between the 
Duquesne Light Company and West Penn Power Com- 
pany. The occasion for this unique arrangement ‘to 
supply spinning reserve capacity arose when the navi- 
gable waters of the Monongahela River below Fair- 


Fie. 2—Virw or SwitcHBoARD Room anv Loap DIsPpaTcHER’S 
HEADQUARTERS AT WINDSOR STATION 


mont, W. Va. and as far down river as Brownsville, 
Pa., became so depleted by unprecedented and con- 
tinual drought that the pools of this section were 
searcely navigable. The government authorities were 
faced with the necessity of withdrawing what water 
remained in the upper pools to maintain navigation in 
the lower pools between Brownsville and Pittsburgh. 
Such an act would have affected the water supplies of 
a very large population in West Virginia and would 
have caused the cessation of mining operations by 
many mines loading to the river with all the attendant 
idleness of labor and tie-up of machinery. The losses 
of labor and the stand-by charges on equipment alone 
were estimated to be $1,000,000 per month for the 
mines affected. To relieve this urgency the West 
Penn Power Company offered all of its impounded 
waters in the Lake Lynn hydro development at no 
cost to the Federal government. However, in order 
that the West Penn Power Company might be able to 
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fulfil its power contracts in case of emergency in the 
loss of large generating capacity, it became necessary 
to arrange for spinning reserve capacity to replace 
Lake Lynn hydro station. The Duquesne Light Com- 
pany offered its help, thus making possible the gift of 
all water in Lake Lynn to the government and the use 
of 80 per cent before the drought was broken. Such 
energy as the Duquesne might furnish the West Penn, 
should such a contingency occur, was to be returned 
by the West Penn at a time when the Lake Lynn hydro 
station could again generate energy. The agreement 
for this stand-by reserve capacity of the Duquesne 
Light Company to the West Penn Power Company was 
a verbal one and although it was never used in -this 
exigency the reserve capacity was continually available 
as was the means of transmitting it to the West Penn 
Power Company. 


Reserve Generating Capacity—Performance. Troubles 
are encountered on this interconnected system the 
same as they are on any other system for apparatus, 
no matter how perfect, and plants, no matter how well 
designed, break down. Interconnection, however, has 
wrought wonders so that the public served is often un- 
aware that trouble has ever occurred. According to 
the law of probabilities it would seem on an inter- 
connected system that has 56 generators of 19,000 kw. 
capacity and over, that the probability of losing more 
than one generator at the same time would be more 
than a coincidence. Except those troubles due to in- 
stability, such cases are quite rare. 

In November, 1927, unit No. 1 at the Philo station 
of the Ohio Power Company, 40,000 kw., developed 
internal trouble and was taken out of service for 
inspection and repairs.2, Two weeks later, and before 
unit No. 1 was replaced on the line, unit No. 2 of the 
same capacity developed internal trouble also and was 
removed from service, thus completely shutting down 
the Philo station and reducing the capacity of the 
Ohio Power Company System by 80,000 kw. It was 
not possible to get unit No. 1 back in service. The 
accident to unit No. 2 was on a Saturday, when the 
load was light, so that the system did not feel the loss. 
But all day Monday and until noon Tuesday the inter- 
connections, each adding their quota of help to the 
30,000 kw. above normal supplied by the Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Company, carried the inter- 
connected system load of the Ohio Power Company 
without the slightest disturbance or hitch until one of 
the Philo units was returned to service. 

The West Penn Power Company had a case of trouble 
in July 1927 at its Springdale station when unit No. 2 
developed blading trouble and had to be removed from 
service. The switchboard operator pulled unit No. 1 
off the line at the same time, as this turbine was hunting 
and he believed it also was in trouble. Springdale 
station capacity was thereby reduced 40,000 kw., 


2. For references see Bibliography. 
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5,000 kw. of which could be picked up on the remaining 
units in this station and the interconnected system 
picked up the remaining 35,000 kw. of this load. It 
took one hour for the West Penn System to bring 
capacity into service at its various plants during which 
period the interconnected system served all the load 
perfectly. 

On February 11, 1931 at 8:06 p. m. one transformer, 
16,667 kva., in Canton No. 1 bank failed at Windsor,— 
the joint station of the Ohio Power Company and the 
West Penn Power. Company. Differential relays 
cleared transformer bank No. 1 from service. There 
are normally two banks operating in parallel, banks 
No. 1 and No. 8, and at the time of the failure of bank 
No. 1 each bank was carrying 45,000 kw. to the west. 
When bank No. 1 tripped the sudden overload on bank 
No. 3 tripped it out on overload relays thereby separat- 
ing the eastern and western systems at Windsor. At 
Windsor 90,000 kw. to the west was dropped almost 
instantaneously and was absorbed by Philo, Cleveland 


and other western and southern stations, with a loss 


of frequency of only 0.17 cycle and no service dis- 
turbance. The frequency of Windsor and the eastern 


stations increased 0.35 cycle with no service disturbance. 


The eastern and western systems were paralleled at 
8:09 or three minutes after the time of the initial 
trouble. 

Load Diversity. When individual ae Seen now a 
part of this group, began to be interconnected some of 
the advantages that were obtained previously in the 
tying together of small communities within the same 
system were no longer obtainable. One of the things 
that disappeared, and very quickly, was the saving due 
to diversity. A typical case can be taken of the 
western part of the system on which with a system 
peak of 490,000 kw. the diversity between the four 
individual systems was only 15,000 kw. or 8 per cent.” 
In general, studies of other groups have given similar 
results. 

As a large portion of the industrial load is coal min- 
ing, in which industry the working day is practically 
over at 4:00 p. m. it would seem that the factor of 
diversity could be used to advantage with respect to 
the lighting load of a metropolitan area, such as Pitts- 
burgh. This has been somewhat true in the past, 
especially 1 in December, but in the last two years the 
evening peak of the transmission groups, who are 


essentially industrial serving systems, has approached 


within 8 per cent of the morning peak. The mere 
elimination of normal expected hydro capacity in the 
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of many manufacturers to operate at least a part of 
their plants during the entire 24-hour period coupled 
with the lower cost of off-peak energy in regard to de- 
mand rates for a highly fluctuating load is also probably 
responsible for this condition. _ 

This interconnected group operates entirely on east- 
ern standard time excepting Pittsburgh and adjacent 
towns which operate on daylight saving time during 
the summer and which departure from standard is 
scarcely noticeable to the group as a whole. The 
Western and Chicago Systems, operating on central 
time, affect the frequency regulating station at Windsor 
to give it two noon-hour variations each week day. 


STABILITY 

In the early history of parallel operation of generators 
and power plants on this interconnected system, 
instability was accepted as one of the many problems 
resulting from the attempt to keep the component parts 
of the system in parallel with weak transmission lines. 
With the installation of the 182-kv. transmission back- 
bone and with more attention in the selection of proper 
equipment characteristics in the terminals of this sys- 
tem, instability ceased to be such a serious problem. 

Windsor. As Windsor is the center of all intercon- 
nected operation so is this station the center of the 
stability problem. The eastern and western systems 
are here paralleled on the 11-kv. generating bus to 
which are connected the six generators and one syn- 
chronous condenser, each with a capacity of 30,000 kva. 
Between generators are reactances of 5 per cent., and 
as far as possible loads are taken off the bus sections to 
agree with generator outputs. The eastern system is 
principally connected to this bus through three banks 
of transformers totaling 86,000 kva. and. the western 


system solely through two banks of transformers 


totaling 100,000 kva. All banks are fixed ratio and 
transform to the 132-kv. system with about 10 per 
cent reactance. An emergency tie between the 182-kv. 
systems is provided. 

The generators at Windsor are of the large air gap 
type which requires a heavy no-load magnetization. 
Consequently a low maximum voltage is indicated with 
full excitation and no-load. These machines are not 
much affected by load changes, have a high short-circuit 
ratio and are inherently stable. The voltage regulators 
at Ma Tot are of wae Beall Ble one per excite 
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of 50,000 to 90,000 kw. The problem of stability on 
each system is mainly of staying in synchronism with 
Windsor. 

Eastern System. To the east of Windsor station 
there are the Springdale steam and the Lake Lynn 
hydro stations of the West Penn System joined together 
at the Charleroi transmission substation which is dis- 
tant 41 miles from Windsor, 81 from Springdale and 
29 from Lake Lynn. From the Springdale station 
radiate the connections to the Duquesne Light Com- 


Fig. 3a—F ront View or Auromatic Frequency ContTRou 
Panet at WINDSOR STATION wiITH RECORDING CHARTS OF 
Frequency, Timm, AND Loaps or Tie Lines To HasteRN AND 
WeEstTERN ConnEectTIONS—ALL Locatep ADJACENT TO SwITCH- 
BOARD OppRATOR’s Dusk 


pany-Colfax, Reed and Brunot Island stations,—and to 
the Associated Gas and Electric System—Seward, Erie, 
Piney and Deep Creekstations. From the Lake Lynnsta- 
tion radiate the West Virginia connections—Rivesville 
and Parkersburg stations, and the Western Maryland 
connections—Williamsport and Cumberland stations, 
both of the West Penn System, and from Williamsport 
the connection to the Penn Central Light and Power 
Company, Saxton station. The synchronizing power 
of the lines between Windsor and Springdale and 
between Windsor and Lake Lynn is 500,000 kw. which 
is ample to hold these stations together. 

The Lake Lynn hydro station and the Springdale 
steam station generate at 11.2 kv. and each step-up 
through transformers of about 10 per cent reactance to 
a 1382-kv. bus. The generating units at both stations 
have very high no-load full excitation voltages—17.5 kv. 
and consequently a low short-circuit ratio. 

There is an unusual situation with respect to the 
Piney tie between the West Penn System and the 
Associated Gas and Electric System which is made 
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through three 5,000-kva. auto-transformers 132-110 kv. 
with dead-grounded neutral. Thus either system may 
receive ground fault disturbances from the other sys- 
tem. A similar installation is made at Cumberland 
where auto-transformers 182-66 kv. are installed. So 
far no difficulty has been encountered from these 
connections. 

The connection between the Springdale and Colfax 
stations is made through a transformer bank consisting 
of three 12,000-kva. single-phase units connected delta- 
delta 132-66 kv. and an auto-transformer bank, three- 
phase core type 36,000 kva. 66 kv. Y, 72.6 kv. Y. 
This auto-transformer is equipped with load ratio con- 
trol making it possible to obtain 10 per cent buck or 
10 per cent boost in voltage without removing the 
transformer from service. Over a wide voltage range, 
these systems thus have a means of regulating the watt- 
less current flowing between them. 5 

The most vulnerable point of this eastern system is 
near the Springdale station where there is a short-circuit 
capacity of 1,200,000 kva. Calculations indicate that 
a three-phase short-circuit fault must be isolated within 
16 cycles or the units are likely to go out of step. On 
March 21, 1929 at 4:15 p. m. there occurred a case of 
dynamic generator instability when a fault occurred on 
both of the two 182-kv. lines toward Luxor substation 


Fig. 3n—Rear View or Automatic FREQUENCY CONTROL 
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at a point three miles from Springdale. During the 
fault the two 25,000-kva. generators tripped out on the 
steam end upon overspeed and one of the 35,300-kva. 
generators was removed from service by the operators, 
as it was thought to be surging. Only one 35,300-kva. 
generator was left in operation and 96,000 kw. of load 
was dropped at Springdale. Of this amount Windsor 
picked up 55,000 kw. The duration of the fault was 
three minutes and the 25,000-volt buses at the adjacent 
transmission substations were reduced to about one- 
half voltage. However, at Lake Lynn and Rivesville 
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stations there was only a momentary 20 per cent drop 
in voltage. 

As a result of the abare case of instability due to 
ground faults, short circuit and line clearing, with 
attendant changes in loads and load power factors, the 
excess voltage protective devices of the voltage regula- 
tors at Springdale were removed from service. The 
wisdom of this procedure was borne out when a more 
severe short circuit occurred on December 23, 1929 near 
the Springdale 132-kv. bus and no generators tripped 


out of service. 


The power factor at Springdale is high, it being 
difficult to average lower than 95 per cent on the five 
generators, which have low short-circuit ratio character- 
istics. In several instances one of the generators has 
fallen out of step due to the operators placing a leading 
power factor upon it during load shifting. No inter- 
ruption or disturbance to service was involved in any, 
case. . 

Improving the governor action is a problem upon 
which the operating engineers of the Duquesne Light 
Company have done much experimental work including 
load dumping tests. Modifications in the apparatus 
have resulted in a much faster and more accurate follow- 
ing of the speed changes, allowing the governors to hold 
the turbines below the limit of the auto-stop setting. 
The governors of this system are, therefore, probably 
more responsive to sudden load changes than those of 
any other operating group on this interconnected 
system. Nevertheless tests have proven that the period 


of the governor oscillation and the load oscillation on the 


generators do not have a time phase that would sustain 
a surge and that the governors are sensitive enough to 
hold the turbine from overspeeding and tend to check 
the speed of the turbine during a pole slip. 

ern System. To the west of Windsor Station 


ther are the. Eile Station of the ro Power Company, 
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Cleveland Electric Pe neine Gomnene anes are 


miles aorde Windsor, ° "13. tee ae Philo, 102 ae 
from Toronto and 28 miles from the Pleasant Valley 
substation, which in turn joins the three generating 
stations of the Cleveland Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany. From the Philo Station radiate toward the south 


the connections to the Appalachian Electric Power 
Company, Cabin Creek, Kenova and Glen Lynn Sta- 


tions, which in turn interconnect with the Carolina 
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Recent oil circuit 
breaker tests at Philo developed a short-circuit capacity 


of 1,735,000 kva. on the 132-kv. system at Philo.® 


From the Canton Substation extends a line through 
the Alliance Substation of the Ohio Public Service 
Company and the Boardman Substation of the Ohio 


‘Edison Company to the Valley Substation of the 


Duquesne Light Company. Also from the Canton 
Substation extends the connection to the Windsor Sta- 
tion, to the Charleroi Substation and Springdale steam 
station of the West Penn, to Colfax steam station and 
Valley Substation of the Duquesne Light Company. 
These two lines form a 250-mile high-tension trans- 
mission ring involving five power companies and a total 
generator capacity of nearly 1,250,000 kw. Occasional 
operating with this ring closed on itself has demon- 
strated the inflexibility of interchange control and 
therefore, the loop is left open at the Valley Substation. 
A measured angle exists at 19.6 degrees which corre- 
sponds to a calculated angle of 17 degrees described in an 
A. I. E. E. paper.® 

Comparatively few actual cases of static instability 
have been reported on this interconnected system. 
An A. I. E. E. paper of January 1931° describes a case 
which occurred on the Appalachian Electric Power 
Company’s system at Kingsport, Tennessee, where a 
comparatively weak interconnection is made with the 
Carolina Power and Light Company. A disturbance 
occurred on the Carolina system resulting in a burden 
on the interconnection in excess of the static stability 
limit of the lines involved with the result that the two 
systems pulled entirely apart and the voltage at Kings- 
port dropped practically to zero in approximately two 
seconds as recorded by high-speed instruments. Subse- 
quent tests using instantaneous relays showed a power 
swing to 80,000 kw. which checked with approximate 
calculations of the stability limit for these intercon- 
nections. 


REACTIVE COMPONENT FLOW CONTROL AND VOLTAGE 
The regulation of the flow of reactive power and the 
distribution among generating units is not a problem of 
this interconnected system due to the high power factor 
maintained on lines and generating stations. This is 
partially due to the character of the load with a large 
amount of synchronous equipment but in the main due 
to the synchronous condenser capacity Bee at the 
transmission substations. The West | 
COMETS has 63, 500 ine, in 
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stations which may be operating with low gate opening. 

The voltage of the generating units at the principal 
power stations is held practically flat, there being not 
more than a 3 per cent variation between light load and 
heavy load. By means of the synchronous condensers 
the voltage at the transmission substations is held to 
less than 2 per cent variation. 


POWER FLOW CONTROL AND FREQUENCY 


Close regulation of the load among the interconnected 
systems of this group and among the individual power 
stations of each system has been a most difficult prob- 
lem. As each system joined the interconnected group 
it would have to scrap, in many instances, much of the 
operating practise of load and frequency regulation it 
had built up over a long period of operating experience. 
The Working Committee of operating executives has 
held many meetings, in which these problems have been 
analyzed by all and a common basis for action deter- 
mined. These meetings have been followed by con- 
tinual educational work among the load dispatchers 
and switchboard operators until satisfactory operation 
was accomplished. From the very beginning all 
operating men were in accord that the interconnection 
must work and that it was their job to make it work. 
The sacrifice of personal opinions and private practises 
and the desire to do whatever was best for the common 
good have resulted in notable progress being made. 

It was recognized early in the history of this inter- 
connected system that in the problem of plant loading 
or tie line control and in fulfilling the essential terms of 
the many contracts through which each system inter- 
connected with its neighbors, that frequency control 
was a matter of vital consequence. As early as 1924 the 
operating executives agreed, after there had been much 
confusion and continual bickering between the operators 
on shifts, that the frequency as recorded at Windsor 
Station whether it was correct or not, would be the 
standard system frequency. Windsor station was then 
equipped with duplicate sets of the latest type of fre- 
quency recorder and the usual frequency or time clocks. 


Those companies which were interconnected with 
more than one other company and at different points, 
were greatly limited in their ability to maintain correct 
loading on the various interconnecting tie lines. While 
it was not difficult for a company to maintain the load 
on its tie lines between its stations, or between its 
system and the central frequency control regulating 
station, it was difficult for those companies intercon- 
nected to it and still farther away from the center of 
frequency control to regulate the amount of power 
flowing in the interconnecting tie line. 

For instance, one company would regulate the flow 
of power from its station by opening and closing the 
turbine governors, which would tend to change the 
system frequency.’ Such a change being made at the 
first station without the knowledge of the frequency 
regulating station would result in a variation of the 
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frequency before it was caught. The frequency ad- 
justing station would then observe the change in 
frequency and pick up or drop load to bring the fre- 
quency back to normal. These variations would 
cause the load to change on other turbines having sensi- 
tive governor adjustments all over the interconnected 
system, and numerous adjustments would have to be 
made before the proper divisions of load were restored. 
High frequency often resulted, especially during light 
load periods. On the other hand, during periods of 
very heavy load or when the steam pressure became low 
at one station, the operators would shake off load to 
relieve the overloaded condition of their station and 
periods of low frequency would occur. It was usually 
9:00 a. m. before the system settled down to the morning 
load which steady condition would last until 11:45 a. m. 

This kind of operation was very unsatisfactory and 
often created peaks between the different companies, 
which were difficult to explain and to adjust when the 
billing was being discussed. It was believed by the 
working committee that if the frequency could be held 
at 60 cycles, with but a very slight deviation—less than 
1/20 cycle,—the outlying companies would need only 
to adjust the load on their interconnecting tie lines, the 
next company in turn adjust its tie line load and so on 
to the last tie line connecting to the central frequency 
regulating station. In this manner the tie line load 
equilibrium would not be disturbed. 

Windsor Station, being the center of all other operat- 
ing features, was assigned the task of holding a flat 
frequency with six 30,000-kw. generators in the early 
part of 1929. As no automatic frequency control sys- 
tem had been installed, one operator on each shift was 
assigned practically the sole duty of holding a 
steady frequency by adjustment of the six governors. 
This was a radical departure from all previous 
practise for heretofore load had been picked up or 
dropped at Windsor by simply adjusting the governors 
as long as the frequency was not unduly altered. Now 
Windsor operators were to be more watchful over 
frequency and more agile in adjusting it than the other 
operators of the system had been and were to concen- 
trate not on loading the station but on maintaining a 
close frequency range, whereas all other operators were 
to concentrate on maintaining a close tie line load ad- 
justment and forget frequency. 

This new scheme of operation worked successfully 
from the start. Troubles with tie line regulation seemed 
to disappear like magic. Whereas it had been the 
usual practise to adjust tie lines three or four times an 
hour, now three or four times a morning or afternoon 
or evening suffices. 

In May 1929 an exhibition sample of an automatic 
frequency control device was temporarily installed at 
Windsor, thus relieving the shift operator of his onerous 
duties. This equipment had an over-all adjustment 
of two cycles plus or minus 60. Permanent equipment 
in duplicate was then ordered and installed early in 1930 
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with an adjustment range of 0.25 cycle plus or minus 60. 


Although this equipment was installed to control all 


six generators, it was found in normal operation that 
three or four generators would adequately hold the sys- 
tem frequency within 1/40 of a cycle plus or minus 60. 
After a year’s study of frequency regulation by one 
station only namely, Windsor, during which period 
several other large interconnected systems were added 
and the control of their frequency also taken over by 
Windsor, it was found that the only real difficulty of 
this scheme of regulation occurred at the rapidly load 
shifting periods of the day, as 7:00 a. m., noon hour, and 
6:00 p.m. At these periods it was not unusual for the 
load on the Windsor station to shift from 60,000 to 
90,000 kw. in 8 or 10 minutes. Although the boiler 


room operating forces at Windsor Station handled these 


radical changes in load in a most splendid manner, 
rarely ever popping the boilers or losing steam pressure, 
it was believed by the working committee that the in- 
stallation of several other frequency control sets on this 


interconnected system would materially alleviate the 


conditions at Windsor. At the time this paper was 
written (March 1931) automatic frequency control 
equipment was being installed by two manufacturers for 
trial at the Windsor, Philo, and Springdalestations. The 
methods of operating under these new conditions have 
not yet been determined and positive results cannot be 
foretold. Preliminary tests would indicate that the 
objective had been achieved. 

With very close frequency adjustment it has been 
possible to maintain electric time with a maximum 
error of not more than four seconds fast to four seconds 


slow in each month and with an average error when 


checking twice each day with Arlington of considerably 
less than one second. An inconvenience in operation 
due to this close time keeping operation results when the 
systems are separated for repair work on the tie lines 
or from fault reasons, for when the systems are paral- 
leled the clocks on each system must correspond to the 
second or the connection must be broken again to adjust 
the frequency and consequently the time until the 
clocks do correspond. 


COMMUNICATION AND TELEMETERING . 


In recent years considerable attention has been 
directed toward those situations which have arisen in 


the communication field as the result of the rapid growth 


in power output, the increased transmission line mileage, 
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the Bell Telephone System. Agreements have been 
entered into which provide for the termination of both 
privately owned circuits and leased circuits with suit- 
able protection in the same private branch exchange 
switchboard where such a connection affords the most 
desirable arrangement. 

The unified service plan makes possible circuits of 
proper transmission characteristics including the nec- 
essary freedom from noise. On power system com- 
munication lines the noise difficulty has been combated 
by using voice currents which tend to over-ride the 
induced currents to such an extent as to be intelligible. 
There is a limit, however, as to what can be accom- 
plished along the line of high powered transmitters 
without the use of costly vacuum tube amplifiers. 
Transmitters using large currents have short life and 
high maintenance costs. By utilizing the lines of the 
telephone company for the long jumps and the lines 
of the power company for radial short distance com- 
munication service, a circuit is obtained which is not 
noisy and which is highly efficient. 

Another method employed on this interconnected 
system for providing essential communication between 
power stations, load centers, and dispatchers is the 
carrier current telephone. The use of this system of 


communication has reached the highest stage of the 


art on the American Gas & Electric Company System, 
of which the Ohio Power Company and Appalachian 
Electric Power Company are members.’ In July 1921 
the Ohio Power Company conducted tests on the 
Windsor-Canton 182-kv. line which was the first 
successful communication over high-tension power 
lines of such a high voltage in the history of the art. 
The unique use of a common frequency by two inde- 
pendent operating companies for intereommunication 
has been carried out in territory around Canton, Ohio. 
A frequency of 90 ke. is used as a common frequency 
between the systems of the Ohio Power Company and 
that of the Ohio Public Service Company. The Ohio 
Power Company stations at Canton and Shelby are 
able to communicate with the Ohio Public Service 
Company station at Massillon over the common inter- 
system channel between these three stations. 

One of the special services, to which reference should 
be made and part of the work of communication of a 
large HAS ONe so ree Sa is pee oe distance meter- 
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control correctly the flow in the interconnection between 
these companies and which interchange is involved 
with the use of the joint use facilities. 
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Interconnection Development and Operation 
BY G. M. KEENAN* 


Fellow, A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis.—The possibilities of interconnection can only be 
realized when the system is effectively developed and operated. 

The interconnected system functions as a unit but the companies 
owning the different parts have diverse interests which must be 
sufficiently coordinated both in development and operation to make 
the benefits of the interconnection available to all the participants. 
There is question as to how much coordination is sufficient. 

The differences which exist between an interconnected system and 
a similar system under one ownership result either from the larger 
size of the interconnected system or from the variations in interests 
of the ownerships involved. ; 


Interconnection development usually tends to reduce generation 
costs while increasing transmission costs and hazards. Possibly 
there are some limits to the size of the interconnected system and the 
degree of coordination desirable between ownerships. Closed loop 
operation involving several companies requires attention. 

Interconnections may be operated by centralized direction or by 
cooperative methods between adjoining system operators. The unit 
characteristics of the system require some coordination of the group 
as a whole. Operation should be simplified as far as possible with 


adequate operating facilities. 
* x x « * 


NTERCONNECTION is only one of the many 
factors contributing to the accomplishment of the 
purpose of the electric utility industry. The 

industry endeavors to provide the customer an electric 
supply, adequate in quantity, quality, and reliability 
for his requirements, at the place and time he wants 
it and at the minimum cost commensurate with a 
sufficiently encouraging return to obtain the men and 
money needed in the service. As far as practicable, 
natural resources are conserved and the development 
of the electric supply system is harmonized with public 
irrigation, navigation, flood control, and water supply 
projects. Justified interconnections contribute their 
bit only when effectively developed and operated. 

Mr. Bauhan’s paper on Interconnection Services 
defines interconnection, delineates and classifies its 
uses and indicates the procedure in evaluating a pro- 
posed interconnection. This paper attempts to outline 
methods used and problems encountered in inter- 
connected system development and operation. 

Synchronized operation of adjoining electric utilities 
has become such an established fact that no other type 
of interconnection will be considered here. 


DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTIC OF INTERCONNECTION 


The synchronized electric supply system functions 
as a unit, all the component parts responding to varia- 
tions in the demands made upon it. This inherent 
unit characteristic is naturally recognized under the 
single interest of one ownership. 

The interconnected system is a synchronized system, 
but the parts of it are owned by different companies, 
each of which must look out for its own interests. The 
unit characteristic must, therefore, be seen through a 
screen of diverse interests, and naturally is not as well 
defined nor as readily recognized as under one owner- 
ship. 

The distinguishing characteristic of interconnection 


*Supt. Pennsylvania-New Jersey Interconnection, Hazleton, 
Pa. 

Presented at the Summer Convention of the A. I. E. E., Asheville, 
N. C., June 22-26, 1931. 


is coordination of the efforts of a group of independent 
ownerships in the development and operation of a 
unified electric system. 

How much coordination is required? Some believe 
all the benefits of interconnection can only be obtained 
by developing and operating the system just as though 
it were all owned by one company; that the trend in 
that direction is inevitable; and that the individual 
company’s interests need not be submerged. Others 
believe all the practical benefits can be obtained with 
much less coordination; that continuing interconnection 
over greater and greater areas so complicates complete 
coordinating arrangements as to make them economi- 
cally unjustified; and that greater results will be ob- 
tained by maintaining stronger company individuality. 

It is generally agreed that there must be at least 
sufficient coordination to care for equities in established 
contracts and to avoid penalizing any of the participat- 
ing companies. Any additional coordination economi- 
cally justifiable from the point of view of all the interests 
involved is equally acceptable. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INTERCONNECTED SYSTEMS 

There are two outstanding questions in interconnec- 
tion development. How far is the enlargement of the 
interconnected system justified? Shall power flow in 
closed loops be controlled by means of special equip- 
ment or shall the power be allowed to flow as it would 
under one ownership and the equities of each company 
be cared for by net billing of the algebraic sum of the 
power flow on all of its connections into the loop? 

Other engineering problems involved in the develop- 
ment of the interconnected system are essentially those 
of a similar system under one ownership. However, 
since few independently owned systems develop to the 
size of the moderate interconnected system, it may be 
appropriate to outline some of the problems and possi- 
bilities which have arisen. 

Generation. Reduced capital and operating costs of 
generation usually result from interconnection. The 
development problem is so to take advantage of all 
of these possibilities as to achieve minimum total cost 
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with maximum reliability in the total generating ca- 
pacity of the system. Economically balanced distribu- 
tion of capacity among the various types of steam 
stations and hydro stations, properly correlated for the 
absorption of all available by-product power from irri- 
gation, navigation, flood control, water supply, and 
industrial developments is an intricate problem new 
in the breadth of its scope and possibilities. Heavy 
transmission for interconnection purposes at times 
justifies development of generating station sites other- 
wise unavailable due to transmission costs. 


The trend in steam generating stations has been 
toward the largest unit which will economically fit 
into the system with practically no reserve provided 
in the individual stations. However, there are inviting 
possibilities in considering the transmission network as 
the bus and strategically locating large economical units 
in relatively small stations close to the load. 


The flatter generating station load curve resulting 
from all types of diversity offers opportunities for the 
use of more economical vapor cycles not flexible enough 
to meet the demands of smaller systems. The station 
however, must be sufficiently flexible to meet the 
responsibilities imposed upon it by the variations in the 
hydro and by-product power. 

The large peaks and proportionately large steam 
capacities of interconnected systems justify water power 
developments which could not be absorbed by smaller 
systems. The load characteristics of the system com- 
bined with the diversities in the flow of different streams 
and the increased quantities of low cost power available 
at off peak periods appreciably affect the justification 
and design of pumped storage and all other types of 
hydro stations. The design is further affected by the 
possibilities of using the generators as synchronous 
condensers and automatic stand-by capacity. 

Transmission. Interconnection usually increases 
both capital and operating costs of transmission by 
increasing the quantity of transmission, the capacity of 
the units and the reliability requirements. This 
increase as a rule is partially offset but rarely equalled 
by the decrease produced in the internal transmission 
costs of the individual companies. 


The transmission development problem is to discover 
means of reducing costs while providing an adequate 
reliable transmission network from the generator to the 
distribution system. Possibly these means of reducing 
cost do not exist in available equipment but can only 
be found in some entirely new development such as 
high-voltage direct-current transmission. 


Interconnection tends to increase the transmission 
hazards to which each company is subjected by increas- 
ing the exposure due to the increased mileage of trans- 
mission lines tied together, by increasing the number of 
equipment units subject to inherent failures, and by 
increasing the current demands on equipment. The 
problem in development is to minimize the number of 
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faults resulting from these hazards and the effect of the 
faults on the service. 

Units of transmission and generation are going to 
fail even with faults from hazards reduced and adequate 
localization accomplished. At times such failures are 
going to separate sections of the system. The design 
therefore, must permit prompt resynchronizing. When 
the section separated from the system does not have 
adequate capacity to carry its load the set-up should be 
sufficiently flexible to drop the required quantity of 
load quickly. 

The mechanical behavior at the point of support. of 
the large conductors on high capacity long distance 
transmission lines is not well enough understood. 
Some scattered studies and tests are being carried on 
but a broad coordinated scientific attack is needed first 
to establish what is actually taking place at the point 
of support of these conductors, and second to devise 
methods of support to handle satisfactorily the actual 
conditions. 

Much has been done to analyze and control short- 
circuit current, stability, voltage regulation, and power 
flow in closed loops, but with the increasing size of syn- 
chronized systems the problems are becoming both 
more important and more difficult of solution. Closed 
loops are developing rapidly and in some cases are 
hundreds of miles in circumference, involving many 
ownerships. Some general coordination of develop- 
ment is essential if the ownerships involved in these 
loops are to continue to get the benefits which justified 
their individual interconnections. 

The development of the synchronized transmission 
system would be greatly simplified, the cost reduced, 
and operation improved by standardization of trans- 
mission voltages and phase relations. 

System Operating Facilities. Planning, engineering, 
and operating groups cooperatively develop the system 
operating facilities necessary to indicate at all times the 
performance of the system and the adjustments re- 
quired. As nearly as may be, controlling information 
on system performance is transmitted directly from 
the point at which it is observed to the point where 
compensating adjustment must be made. A fun- 
damental communication and control plan should 
be developed, economically utilizing as required one 
or more of the following types of equipment: tele- 
meters, teletypes, telecords, pneumatic tubes, open-wire 
telephone, cable telephone, carrier-current telephone, 
radio, remote control, supervisory control, automatic 
frequency control, automatic load regulation, and 
dispatching boards. 

Experience seems to indicate that the communication 
and control system is rarely planned with the breadth 
of scope, the unity of purpose, and the economical 
utilization of available elements which the importance 
of operation justifies. Consolidation and correlation 
of guiding information are expedited by totalizing 
metering, and by system diagram boards both auto- 
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matically and manually controlled which portray what 
is occurring, establish the status of the elements in the 
system, and indicate necessary adjustments. 

An ideally regulated interconnected system would 
economically and promptly distribute load variations 
over all generating equipment in operation. Instan- 
taneous consolidation and centralization of complete 
load information seems at present economically im- 
Something other than load therefore, must 
be used as the guiding factor. The automatic distribu- 
tion of the necessary load control impulses to all generat- 
ing stations to cause them to share the variations in 
load is possible but has not been used. It seems 
probable however, that refined frequency indication 
offers a guide to the variations required of generating 
equipment. 

A standard frequency of great accuracy can be made 
available at all generating stations. Since the actual 
interconnected system frequency will be the same at 
all points, a measure of the divergence of this actual 
from the standard frequency offers a means of instan- 
taneously and simultaneously adjusting generation at 
all stations to meet load variations. The problem has 
not been solved however, and a complete analysis is 


_ needed of the functions and the relations of steam tur- 


bine and hydraulic turbine governors, over-speed stops, 


automatic frequency and load regulators, and all other 


factors. 

Metering. The metering equipment used in billing 
interconnection power requires more rational treat- 
ment than it has received in the past. Complicated, 
expensive, and yet inadequate metering has frequently 
resulted from attempts to predict definitely and to 
provide exactly for all theoretical equities. Actual 
operation has usually indicated a dearth of operating 
meters and an excess of billing meters. 

Flexible transmission busing and switching arrange- 
ments almost invariably force the metering equipment 
onto the high-tension circuit. Equipment at these 
high voltages is a relatively new development about 
which much additional information is necessary. Both 
the voltage and the newness of the development make 
the equipment expensive and apparatus should be 


; developed to accomplish the desired result at reduced 


cost. 
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The objective of electric — 
supply system operation is to produce most economi- 
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economically. The execution of the plan requires 
coordination of load demands, maintenance require- 
ments, personnel, and equipment to meet the schedule 
with such adjustments as are necessary in actual 
performance. 

Interconnected system operation differs from system 
operation under single ownership only in the method 
by which the objective is accomplished, and in the 
necessity for properly taking care of the equities result- 
ing from differences in ownership. 

Since little has been written on the planning and 
execution of system operation it may be appropriate 
to review briefly the manner in which this is usually 
handled on a system under one ownership realizing that 
centralized interconnection operation follows practi- 
cally the same procedure. 

Planning Operation. Centralized system operation 
is the universal practise under one ownership. 

Predictions are usually made of the monthly average 
and peak load demands and the maintenance require- 
ments as far in advance as necessary. A guiding 
annual schedule for major maintenance is then pre- 
pared. It is assumed that arrangements have been 
made for adequate installed capacity or for purchased 
capacity to care for the maximum annual demand. 
It is recognized that daily maintenance requirements 
and variations from annual predictions on load demands 
must be taken care of by more detailed estimates and 
schedules prepared monthly and weekly and adjusted 
daily and even hourly. 

Weekly forecasts usually prepared on Thursday or - 
Friday for the following seven days are based upon a 
detailed study of load requirements and up-to-date 
information on daily maintenance work. The shape 
of the load curve at periods of rise and fall and at peak 
and valley periods of less than one hour duration must 
be known. The height as well as the contour of the sys- 
tem load curve must be established as accurately as 
possible. This total system load and maintenance in- 
formation must then be broken down into load areas. 

With this predicted load demand and maintenance 
requirement information, generating equipment is 
provided to protect against hazards and provide con- 
tinuous service not only for the system as a whole but 
for each of the load areas. Knowledge of the charac- 
teristics of operating response of all of the equipment | 
on the system to varying types of normal and emer- | 
gency conditions is required. 

Generators, frequency changers, 
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periods must be balanced against the increased operat- 
ing cost it necessitates. 

Available hydro must be predicted based upon the 
factors entering into the run of stream hydro, pumped, 
and natural storage hydro, and hydro available from 
irrigation, navigation, flood control, and water supply 
developments. Information is necessary on probable 
weather conditions, ground water, snow on ground, 
rainfall over water sheds, long time predictions of 
rainfall and all of the other factors that enter into regula- 
tion of water power. Where there is more than one 
ownership involved in a water power development the 
utilization should be coordinated. 

Complete and accurate starting and stopping costs, 
no load running costs and instantaneous incremental 
fuel and maintenance costs must be available on all 
fuel stations. It is important here to stress the differ- 
ence between the incremental cost referred to for esti- 
mating purposes in Mr. Bauhan’s paper and the in- 
stantaneous incremental cost necessary in scheduling 
operation. Cost of labor and supplies in generating 
stations are so nearly fixed that except in special cases 
where stations can be shut down for long periods they 
are not usually included. Methods of arriving at in- 
cremental costs and using them to. get most economical 
system loading have been described in the technical 
press. 

Costs at the generating station when considered in 
scheduling load distribution must be properly com- 
pensated for transmission losses. 

The loading schedules arrived at in this manner must 
be continuously studied in relation to the corresponding 
actual results and the necessary adjustments and 
improvements made. Operation planning has not 
always received the attention it deserves. Methods of 
load forecasting require improvement for greater 
accuracy. Additional knowledge is needed on practi- 
cally all of the factors entering into prediction of avail- 
able hydro especially where large storage and complete 
regulation of stream flow is possible. Thorough co- 
ordination is needed with industrial and public develop- 
ments having by-product power available. 

Methods of establishing instantaneous fuel increment 


costs on running machines, starting and stopping costs, ° 


and no load running costs are well developed but much 
better basic test information is needed on many sys- 
tems. The maintenance element of instantaneous 
incremental cost is influenced by many factors which 
are not capable of correct quantitative analysis as a 
function of load. Some studies have indicated that the 
ratio of fuel plus maintenance increment costs to fuel 
increment costs alone may vary under different assump- 
tions from 1.05 to 1.45. 

No exact method exists for conveniently determining 
the effect of transmission losses under operating con- 
ditions on the cost of the power delivered. 

The method of developing the most economical load 
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schedule from all these data needs considerable analysis 
and study. 

Planning on Interconnected System. Planning opera- 
tion on the interconnected system where centralized 
direction has been established follows practically the 
procedure outlined, but each ownership is responsible 
for providing all the required information from its 
system in such form that it may be easily coordinated 
into an interconnected system picture. Due to the 
size and expanse of the system, the problem becomes 
correspondingly complicated. For example, how much 
operating reserve does such a large system need, how 
shall this reserve be apportioned between the ownerships 
and how shall those ownerships not carrying -their 
proportionate share compensate the companies who are 
sustaining them? 

When centralized direction has not been established 
each company carries through its own planning as out- 
lined and then checks with adjoining companies. 
Knowing the costs of the blocks of generation above and 
below that sufficient to carry its own load each com- 
pany determines with its neighbor where load and re- 
serve can be placed most economically. 

Executing the Operating Plan. Execution of the 
operating plan under one ownership is invariably 
directed by a central position variously called system 
operator, load dispatcher, power director, and so on. 
System operator will be the name applied to the position 
directing the operation of the individual company, and 
local system operator will be the name applied to the 
sub-centers on the individual companies. The local 
system operator takes coordinating direction from the 
system operator. 

The system operator keeps in touch with the demands 
made upon the system and the performance of the 
personnel and equipment in meeting those demands. 
His course is charted by the schedule of operation which 
has been prepared. He relates the demands as they 
develop to the predicted demands and from his thorough 
knowledge of all of the elements on the system, adjusts 
the performance of equipment and personnel most 
economically and effectively to compensate for devia- 
tions of the actual from the schedule demand. 

The details of directing are so numerous it is essential 
to develop a method of procedure which delegates 
detailed observation of indications and responsibility 
for compensating adjustments as far down the line as 
possible, superimposing direction only where coordina- 
tion is necessary between operating points. Every 
switchman, substation operator, and generating station 
operator is usually allowed to do all that he can without 
coordinating direction from the local system operator 
who in turn handles all he possibly can in his area with- 
out coordinating direction from the system operator. 
Methods of procedure and standard practises are estab- 
lished through written operating instructions so as to 
reduce to a minimum the amount of direction necessary 
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both in emergency and in normal operation. Com- 
plete and thorough training of all the operating person- 
nel is essential to be sure that everyone can be counted 
upon to respond promptly as expected and thus get 
harmonized action over large areas though individuals 
in the performance do not know what other individuals 
are simultaneously doing. 

When such a system is well established with well 
trained personnel, lightning storms and similar emer- 
gencies are satisfactorily handled without any one 
person being acquainted with all that is taking place. 
In fact it often becomes necessary to spend some little 
time on assembled records in order to determine what 
actually has happened and whether or not the equip- 
ment and personnel have functioned properly. 

The operating personnel must have a broad knowl- 
edge of surrounding system conditions to accomplish 
this harmonized performance. Such continuous in- 
formation on system conditions as will assist in perform- 
ing the function of a particular operating point must get 
to that point. Changes in generation to compensate 
for differences in actual and scheduled load conditions 
require a convenient method for the system operator 
to determine the most economical adjustment. Methods 
of correlating and automatically acting upon informa- 
tion are being developed and will undoubtedly be more 
widely applied. 

Local system operators and system operators must 
be increasingly able, well trained, experienced men, 
considerate and diplomatic, but with the broad knowl- 
édge and judgment necessary to make quick accurate 
decisions and translate them into action through 
direction over the telephone. The performance of the 
system in fulfilling its objective finally depends upon 
the quality of system operation. The importance of 
these men and their perfomance has not always been 
sufficiently appreciated and there is a shortage of well 
trained, well educated, able men. 

Executing the Operating Plan on Interconnected 
System. An interconnected system operator coordi- 
nates the performance of the individual companies 
where centralized direction is provided on the inter- 
connection. System operators do not report to the 
interconnected system operator any more than a switch- 
board operator reports to a local system operator. 
Only such coordinating directions are given and re- 
ceived in each case as are required to produce depend- 
able, economical, unified operation. In neither case is 
there any need for loss of individual initiative or re- 
sponsibility. The function of the interconnected 
system operator is in some cases simply assigned to 
some system operator by mutual consent of the com- 
panies involved. 

Most existing interconnections have no centralized 
direction. The system operators of adjoining companies 
coordinate the performance of their companies and by 
such action progressing through the interconnected 
group produce unified operation. Many companies 
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have handled their own operation in exactly the same 
manner between the switchboard operators at two or 
three generating stations before system operators were 
justified. The effectiveness of the decentralized method 
is increased by occasional meetings of those directing 
the operation of the individual companies. Operating 
problems and practises are reviewed and mutual agree- 
ment reached on methods of procedure. 

In a closed loop interconnection without phase 
shifting transformers or other special equipment it is 
impossible to direct the power flow. Adjustments can 
only be made for the individual company’s conditions 
by so regulating that company’s generation as to 
produce the net power flow desired. No satisfactory 
method of accounting for equities in interconnected 
loop operation through several companies has yet 
been developed. 

Little attention is paid to the power flow on tie lines 
in a system under one ownership until there is danger 
of reaching some physical limitation on the circuit. 
Power flow on tie lines between different ownerships in 
interconnection however, becomes one of the bases on 
which money is exchanged. All the different classes 
of power referred to in Mr. Bauhan’s paper have dif- 
ferent values and even the same type or classification 
will have different values at different times. It becomes 
part of the execution of the operating plan in intercon- 
nection therefore, to sort out, classify, and account for 
the different classes of power flowing. Unless care is 
exercised in establishing the principles not only in 
operation but in the contract, this work is likely to 
become excessively complicated. 

So-called incidental or uncontrollable power will 
flow across the interconnection as long as the properties 
are synchronized even though no power flow is sched- 
uled. It is necessary, therefore, to have an incidental 
rate which will encourage complete utilization of the 
instantaneous diversity without penalizing anyone. 

An encouraging emergency rate which will induce 
everyone to rely upon the interconnection reserve, but 
which will at the same time adequately compensate 
those properties producing the power in an emergency, 
is necessary. The rate used for a sustained emergency 
must compensate the property supplying the capacity 
and yet not too severely penalize the company using 
the capacity unless the necessity for this use has arisen 
from negligence in maintenance, poor planning in 
development, or willful leaning to prevent investment in 
capacity. 


SUMMARY 


The possibilities of interconnection can be realized 
only when the system is effectively developed and 
operated. 

The interconnected system is an electric supply unit 
which functions like a similar system under one owner- 
ship. Such differences as exist result either from the 
larger size of the interconnected system or from the 
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multiplicity of interests resulting from the number of 
ownerships involved. 

Possibly there are some limits to the size of the 
interconnected system and the degree of coordination 
desirable between ownerships. Sufficient coordination 
to satisfactorily operate closed loops involving several 
companies is becoming essential. Ample facilities 
should be provided to simplify the operation as much 
as possible. 

Is not interconnection much like democratic govern- 
ment in which the companies are the individuals? The 
total benefits to be shared are in proportion to the total 
participation and the regulation imposed on the indi- 
vidual participants should be the minimum necessary 
to make the mutually attainable benefits propor- 
tionately available to all. 
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INTERCONNECTION DEVELOPMENT AND OPERATION 
(KEENAN) 


H. K. Sels: Mr. Bauhan has presented very logical and lucid 
definitions of interconnection and the various services to be 
rendered by it. “As a member of a group working on definitions 
under the direction of the Joint Interconnections Subcommittee 
I should like to see these definitions accepted as a standard. 
One engineer refers to load diversity where another calls it 
peak diversity and economy flow called dump power. If these 
terms could be standardized it would prevent possible confusion 
and misunderstandings. It would serve to fix the relative im- 
portance of the various services in engineering design as un- 
doubtedly each class of service will justify different amounts of 
spare capacity and equipment. For example, economy flow 
might not justify any spare capacity or equipment where un- 
doubtedly firm power could justify sufficient spare equipment 
to insure a high continuity of service. In contractual relations 
accepted definitions would provide useful terms in writing 
contracts which would have a better legal status. 

To amplify Mr. Keenan’s example of a multifamily house 
compared to interconnection and the cooperation necessary, it 
would be possible for a group of families to have things in com- 
mon such as billiard rooms and ballrooms. So too with inter- 
connections it is possible to have common plants built economi- 
cally at the most desirable location to obtain maximum operating 
economies. In this way individual plants would become more 
or less independent of the load and the problem then becomes 
how to operate the total generation plant the most efficiently. 
So we have a concentration and saving in generation compared 
to a lesser addition of transmission and distribution. While 
systems will continue to grow due to consolidations inter- 
connection has and will continue to increase materially the size 
of systems. 
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‘because it does not affect contracts. 
potential source of difficulty it might be well to point it out. 
- What is ordinarily thought of as emergency service, lasts ; 
for an appreciable length of time, anywhere from 15 minutes to a 
number of days or even weeks. 


‘KEENAN: 


Attention may be called to the added importance of load and 
frequency control and the importance of investigations of light- 
ning in transmission lines, development of standard test waves, 
and coordination of insulation with interconnection. Incor- 
porating in our standards the results of some of the investiga- 
tions will facilitate the development of interconnected systems 
in a standardized and economical manner. 


H. G. Harvey: Mr. Bauhan’s paper deals primarily with the 
interchange of power or kilowatts between operating companies. 
‘However, the phraseology of his paper throughout indicates that 
che had the interchange of reactive kva., or voltage control very 
clearly in mind although he did not specifically mention it. 
It might be pointed out that with a few very obvious modifica- 
tions, the main service divisions which he outlined can be 


applied to reactive kva. as well as to true power flow or kilowatts. 


There is a subdivision of his first division ‘‘Emergency Service’’ 
which Mr. Bauhan does not bring out in his paper, probably 
However, since it is a 


However, there is another class 
of emergency service, of a more transitory nature, which lasts 


c from something like one-half a second to one or two minutes. 


This oceurs, for example, when a distant tie line or generator 
comes off the line due to a switching operation and a surge or 


bump is thereby set up in the system. Under such conditions, 
the presence of the interconnection may mean the difference 


between dropping load and riding through successfully. The 
value of this service naturally cannot be measured by the power 


‘taken over the interconnection during the very limited time 
“necessary for the readjustment of the load to a normal condition. 
_In instances where a company with a relatively low standard of 


service is interconnected with a company with relatively high 
standard of service, the result of the interconnection is that the 


first company gets a higher grade of service, with fewer momen- 


tary interruptions, while the second company may have a lower 


_ grade of service with more voltage disturbances and the like as a 
result of the interconnection. 
-as yet been devised to adjust equitably for this condition. I 


As far as I know, no means have 


shave, however, known of cases where this condition has been a 
source of friction and difficulties among the load dispatchers and 
that part of the operating personnel charged with the control of 


; the actual physical interconnection. 


k M.M.Samuels: Engineers are prone to forget the fact that 
the answer to the majority of engineering investigations should 


not be of an engineering but of an economic character, because 
in the final analysis, the answers must be submitted to executives 


in ae form, and executives are satisfied to let the engineers 
go through with elaborate engineering investigations, but they 
are not satisfied with engineering answers; they must have 
nomic answers. Mr. Bauhan correctly stresses the economic 


* de. Yet he does not altogether eliminate intermediate engi- 
peers ; sears from his answers. 


our, oars is snipes ot thee an noe be made to come 


; definite understanding as to what items enter into fixed 


Steam ape fixed pees are oe een between 
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not call it a fixed charge and include it as an item in whe ioral 


fixed charges? 
The evaluation as described in the second chapter of the paper, 


- with its subdivision, is very logical and systematic, but it is of 


an intermediate nature and not the final analysis to be presented 
to executives. Under the heading “Capital Cost Savings,” 
Mr. Bauhan states: ‘‘and they are in any event of importance to 
the executives who are concerned with financing the project.” 


In this remark lies the key to the incompleteness of Mr. Bauhan’s 


second chapter. He considers the engineering features as of 
primary importance and the purely financial and economic 
features of interest to executives as of secondary importance, 
whereas the reverse is the case. It is no doubt for this reason 
that he discusses production in such detail. The following are 
suggestions in systematic form of what is of interest to execu- 
tives, and what should finally be presented to them for each 
year of each plan after the evaluation feature studies suggested 
by Mr. Bauhan have been completed. 

1. Total kilowatt-hours delivered to load centers, whether 


generated or purchased, for each year, each plan, each system. 


2. Total cost per kilowatt-hour at load center for each year, 
each plan, each system. 

3. Over-all plant factor of all generating stations for aoe 
year, each plan, each system. 

4, Capital to be invested each year, each plan, each system. 

5. Degree of reliability for each year, each plan, each system. 

Total Kilowatt-Hour Delivered to Load Center. The executives 
are not interested so much in the kilowatt-hour generated or pur- 
chased, but more in the kilowatt-hour delivered to load center 
for distribution. As a matter of fact, they are really interested 
only in the cost per kilowatt-hour delivered to customers. It is 
quite fair and sufficient for the range of Mr. Bauhan’s paper to 
estimate energy delivered to load center, because the distribu- 


tion will be the same whether there is interconnection or not. 


Over-All Plant Factor. It would seem offhand that the plant 
factor would be of very little interest after capital Investment 
and cost per kilowatt-hour are known. But it is of interest as an 
indication of plant utilization, and if the plant factor is low, some 
explanation is often called for. 

Capital Investment. The cost of energy is not always the only 
determining factor for the adoption of a plan. Sometimes it 
may be advisable to have a higher energy cost if it can be done 
at a lower investment. Market conditions, uncertainty as to 
future load, and other features may make high investments 
inadvisable even if they appear to promise economies. 

Degree of Reliability. Absolute reliability can only be had 


_ with plants that are shut down. With plants and lines in opera- 


tion, reliability is a matter of degree, and a decision must be 
made in each case as to the degree of reliability that can be 
obtained for a definite price. It would be well to discuss this 
matter further and eventually establish standards for degrees of 
reliability. The following ratings are suggested: 

A. Each load center has sufficient local generating capacity 
for emergency and also at least one incoming outside source. 

B. Same as A, except that some load centers have no out- 
side source of supply. 

C. Some load centers have insufficient -generati 
for emergency, but at least two incomin 


as 


as 
ee 
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the President is generally sure of his figures. Perhaps he had 
in mind that more kilowatt-hours can be gotten out of existing 
equipment. The growth of per caput consumption and the 
resulting per caput generation are likewise quite doubtful. 
Just now it is difficult to use past statistics to estimate future 
requirements. This uncertainty should lead to more inter- 
connections, but there are cases in which the same uncertainty 
will prevent interconnection. 

L. L. Perry: The operation of widely interconnected 
systems, whether under one ownership or under several owner- 
ships, has already demonstrated, as so many executives and 
operators well know, the improvements in power supply that 
are obtained in several particulars, such as 

1. Lower fixed charges. 

2. Better operating economy. 

3. More uniform frequency. 

4. Lessened voltage fluctuations. ‘ 

5. More reliable service during major accidents incident to 
power station and transmission operation. 

As Messrs. Dillard and Bell point out, executive staffs and 
operation staffs are undergoing an evolution. Operational 
supervision of interconnected systems is being delegated to one 
central group. This will enable each interconnected section to 
reap the benefits of interconnection such as those enumerated 
above without sacrificing appreciably any important assets of 
separate operation. 

There are several lines along which rapid developments are 
to be expected. Little is said in these papers about actual 
experience with simultaneous automatic frequency control at 
several power stations in an interconnected system, although as 
mentioned in Mr. Fitch’s paper experimental equipment is now 
in place for this and experiments are in hand. Widely different 
ideas exist as to what such automatic frequency control equip- 
ment does and should do, but I am confident great progress will 
be made in reducing instantaneous fluctuations on regulating 
stations and main tie lines, at the same time getting improved 
frequency. 

Few transformer phase control equipments are yet in service. 
Yet, as overhead and underground circuits get loaded to capac- 
ity, economics will dictate their installation in some instances, 
particularly where it is desirable to close loops and still have 
control of power flow. Where buses at strategic points are tied 
together through circuits of different voltages, satisfactory opera- 
tion has been attained, both in the east and in the west, in 
several instances without transformer phase control, but in other 
instances studies show that it will be very difficult to make the 


higher voltage line properly share the load with the lower voltage | 


line unless transformer phase control equipment is installed. 
In instances where parallel circuits of the same voltage follow 
routes differing greatly in length, sometimes load ratio control 
will produce sufficiently equal division of current, even though 
most of the kilowatts take one route and most of the reactive 
kilovolt-amperes take the other with the result that the cost of 
phase control equipment is not justified. 


H.R. Kurth: The pioneer efforts of New England companies 
in solidifying the several systems through the medium of inter- 
‘connection has been amply justified by the savings in operating 
expense, and the mutual assistance rendered during periods of 
stress. Illustrative of this foresight is the 110,000-volt con- 
nection between Edgar Station and Millbury which was originally 
erected without contract but over which large quantities of 
secondary power have been transferred. 

During dry seasons sales of surplus steam power by the 
Edison Electric Illuminating Company of Boston have totaled 
sixteen million kilowatt-hours in a single month and this spring 
purchases of dump hydro power exceeded thirty-six million 
kilowatt-hours during April alone. At some periods of the year 
the normal lighting peak characteristic load curve of Edgar 
Station has been converted to nearly a flat load, with greatly 
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improved load factor, by the sale of surplus steam power during 
the lighter load period and purchase of firm power over the peak. 
During other times the purchase of dump hydro power causes a 
lowered load factor, but the over-all system economy is simul- 
taneously greatly improved due to the low net cost of the surplus 
hydro power. Interconnections of ample capacity have per- 
mitted operation for maximum over-all economy of the several 
systems without loss of their corporate identities. 


There remains however between some sections of the inter- 
connected systems certain tie lines whose inadequate capacity 
causes frequent trip-outs with resultant upsets in load distri- 
bution, frequency, and voltage, the effect of which upon our 
customers may not receive sufficient recognition. Those 
industries employing continuous processes, dependent on a steady 
flow of energy at constant frequency and voltage are at times 
seriously affected by the heavy fluctuations which accompany 
the tie line interruptions. 

The stability of tie line operation is directly determined by 
the degree of accuracy with which each system regulates fre- 
quency at its own stations. It should not be a normal function 
of interconnected companies to maintain frequency by changing 
tie line load because of laxity on the part of another system in 
changing generation in step with its own load. 

The existence of long transmission line loops through several 
systems permits maximum protection to the several systems 
with the loop closed, but undesirable power flow around the loop 
frequently causes them to be operated open, with less stable 
operation of tie lines. The introduction of phase angle shifting 
devices into the loops seems inevitable for most satisfactory 
operation. 

The high grade of service normally rendered by the metro- 
politan type of system utilizing underground transmission 
methods perhaps makes its customers particularly susceptible 
to disturbances transmitted from another system through 
interconnections. The more severe of these disturbances, 
occurring during lightning storms, sometimes force separation of 
the interconnected systems in the interest of reducing the area 
affected. 

The occasional very severe disturbances due to loss of a large 
amount of interconnected system capacity has several times 
caused a load pick-up on the Edison system of 70,000 kilowatts 
without undue distress, thereby indicating the adequacy of the 
policy of protecting the largest single unit, be it generator or 
tie line. In the process of restoration to normal frequeney and 
voltage the stations previously designated to pick up such load 
shifts may be dilatory in functioning, forcing other systems to 
assume the burden of load pick-up. 

These difficulties encountered in interconnection operation 
are frequently accentuated by inadequate communication and 
metering facilities. The Edison load dispatcher has direct 
telephone lines to the system operators of the New England 
Power and Eastern Massachusetts Electric systems. 

Past experience indicates that the success of interconnection 
operation depends primarily on the cooperation existing be- 
tween the several system operators, and we are pleased to report 
that the spirit of cooperation is paramount in New England. 

S. S. Seyfert: The analysis of the services and economics 
through interconnection made by Mr. Bauhan is most logical 
and complete. Messrs. Dillard and Bell point out the fact 
that these services and economics are considerably augmented 
under unified ownership or control. Mr. Fitch, in his paper, 
makes the point that mutual understanding and good will 
among companies may produce the same advantages in kind as 
common ownership. In either of these two cases there is pre- 
sented to the public a condition that suggests a “power trust.’ 

The public has now long accepted the idea of the power com- 
pany as an economically desirable monopoly within its territorial 
limits. It has also accepted the almost complete integration of 
the wire communication system as working toward the greatest 
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good of all. The numerous interconnections already effected 
or in the making have created a new situation in the power field 
which immediately suggests or even calls for a fuller degree of 
integration than now obtains. It would seem that if the public 
could be educated as to the advantages and possibilities of 
interconnection and integration, and if the facts engineers are 
fully aware of could be expressed in their own terms and divorced 
from our technical language, it could be brought to stand 
behind and support our integrated power systems financially 
and otherwise as it has done for other worthy projects in the 
past. 

A. H. Sweetnam: The Edison Electric Illuminating Company 
of Boston is the largest single customer of the New Hngland 
Power Association and as such has been keenly interested in 
the development of the system of the New England Power 
Association, and in its interconnection activities with other 
New England systems. 

The first attempt at interconnection with the Boston system 
was initiated in an effort to utilize the facilities of both systems 
in providing capacity needed in the minimum time and with 
the least investment. This connection, looked upon in the 
light of later developments, was a very limited attempt to apply 
the principles of interconnection. 

The capacity of the connection was approximately 15,000 
kva., and is made at 66 kvy., with lower voltage transmission 
through the thickly settled portions of the city of Boston. The 
line is on wooden poles and transformers are without ready 
means of tap changing, which has somewhat handicapped both 
parties in the use of the connection to maximum advantage, 
as the power factor at which the line operates is not under con- 
trol. The relay system initially was not adequate, and the 
capacity of the tie is so small in comparison with the capacity of 
the systems interconnected, that it is often unstable at times of 
system disturbance. 

In recent years the operation of this line has been improved by 
modernizing the relay system, and by the installation of syn- 
chronous condenser capacity at the approximate midpoint of 
the line. The capacity of the connection has also been increased 
to 22,500 kva. by adding water cooling connections to the 
transformers. : 

The next interconnection, made a few years later, was of very 
much larger capacity, and utilized modern methods in the control 
of reactive energy. This connection was made between the 
Edison Company’s new Edgar steam station and the largest 
dispatching center of the New England system at Millbury. 
It consists of a double circuit 110-kv. steel tower line with a 
nominal capacity of 100,000 kva. Transformers at the Edgar 
Station are now of 75,000-kva. capacity and are equipped for 
tap changing under load. There are two distributing substations 
of the Edison Company on this line, one of 30,000-kva. capacity, 
and one of 5,000 kva. This line was built, as has been mentioned 
in the paper, without formal contract between the parties, but 
with the knowledge that once in service it would serve for mutual 
support and provide opportunities for power interchange on a 
profitable basis. Experience has indicated the wisdom of this 
construction, as instances are numerous of the benefits of mutual 
support and the accounts of both companies show substantial 
amounts saved due to interchange operations. 


The next interconnection was accomplished, not on the basis 
of interchange, but on the purchase of prime power from the 
New England system in lieu of the construction at that time of 
a new steam station by the Edison Company on the waterfront 
to the north of the city. This prime power is taken at the 
Woburn Station in the northern section of the Company’s 
territory. By agreement energy can be sent from the Edgar 
Station on the south to the New England Power Association’s 
system at Millbury, and a like amount drawn from the Associa- 
tion lines at Tewksbury and delivered to the Woburn Substation 
on the north. This receiving point on the north will be con- 
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nected later with the proposed steam station just mentioned, 
when the additional distribution facilities and steam capacity 
are required. 

One very marked saving accomplished by the agreement 
permitting power transfer from Edgar Station via New England 
Power Association’s lines to the Woburn Station, was the 
postponing for the time being of a program which was then 
being actively considered by the company calling for the con- 
struction of a 110-ky. double circuit tower line from a point on 
the line between Edgar and Millbury to the present receiving 
point on the north at Woburn. This line would have accom- 
plished the same transfer of power as is now possible via the 
lines of the New England Company. Thus duplication in the 
construction of some 30 to 40 miles of line was avoided. 

At the Woburn Substation transformers are equipped with 
load ratio control and synchronous condensers are provided. 
When the connection is made to the new generating station, 
which will in turn be connected to existing stations, there will 
be need for phase angle control equipment. 

It will be noted that the Edison Company has equipped itself 
at all important transformer banks involved in these intercon- 
nections with facilities for tap changing under load, and with 
synchronous condensers, and is contemplating phase angle 
control equipment. It is felt that in the not distant future the 
necessity for more accurate control of kilowatts and.kilovolt- 
amperes and voltages will necessitate the more general, use of 
this class of equipment, and that the New England Company 
has been exceptionally fortunate in being able to operate to the 
satisfaction of so many interconnected parties, without haying 
as yet to resort to this refinement and consequent expense. 

The interconnection activities with the New England Com- 
pany have indicated very plainly the advantage and necessity 
for the closest cooperation in the development of the relaying 
system as applied to the interconnecting lines. 

Frequency troubles were numerous in the early days, but 
these have now disappeared entirely as a result of the application 
of automatic frequency control equipment. Interconnection 
brings increasing voltage disturbances, but these undoubtedly 
will be gradually overcome by improved switching and relaying 
equipment and by more adequate shielding of lines. 

We wish to lay particular emphasis on one point mentioned 
by Messrs. Dillard and Bell, that of the importance to the suc- 
cessful operation of any interconnection of a mutual spirit of 
cooperation and good will regardless of formal contracts. 


Alex. E. Bauhan: Mr. Sels has intimated that the general 
adoption of a nomenclature for interconnection services would 
improve the legal status of interconnection contracts. This is 
very true. In the absence of a nomenclature generally accepted 
by the industry it is necessary for the various services to be 
specified and defined in considerable detail in the interconnection 
contracts. Several paragraphs may be required to give the 
same meaning as a few words from an accepted nomenclature. 
A nomenclature generally accepted by the industry will be given 
due recognition by the courts. This is, therefore, one good 
reason why it might be advisable to develop an official nomen- 
clature for interconnection services. 

Mr. Harvey points out that one of the services rendered by 
interconnection is the amelioration of voltage fluctuations due to 
minor disturbances and that the benefits resulting therefrom are 
difficult to evaluate. It is of course quite true that this service 
exists and under the present classification it is undoubtedly a 
manifestation of emergency service. Because of its difficulty of 
measurement and evaluation it must be considered as one of the 
several intangible benefits which arise from interconnection. 

In calling attention to the reactive component service which 
might be rendered by an interconnection, Mr. Harvey touches on 
a subject which was considered in the preparation of the paper 
but left out in the interest of simplicity and brevity. The reac- 
tive component service rendered by an interconnection can be 
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classified very much the same as the energy service. All of the 
main classifications which have been offered, with the exception of 
that designated as storage power, are applicable to reactive com- 
ponent transactions. It may be mentioned that my own 
company has been engaged in reactive component economy- 
flow transactions with one of its neighboring companies—reactive 
component from synchronous condensers being supplied by one 
of the companies in replacement of the more expensive supply of 
reactive component from a turbine generator in the system of 
the other company. 

A elassification such as presented in the paper, as Mr. Samuels 
remarks, is not the result of a brief examination of the subject, 
but rather the result of several years of development and experi- 
ence as well as of an analysis of what services are being under- 
taken and contracted for in the industry generally. 

Mr..Samuels is of the opinion that fixed element of production 
expense can be combined with fixed charges and considered as a 
single item in any evaluation procedure. It is true that the fixed 
element of production expense behaves very similarly to fixed 
charges and I see no objection to their being combined for report 
purposes. However, they arise from entirely distinct accounts 
and must in any event be separately determined in anything 
but the most superficial study. 

Mr. Samuels also gives a word of caution regarding the uncer- 
tainty of future loads and installation plans. We engineers are 
prone to set up certain basic assumptions in our studies involving 
loads and development programs and then after performing 
various cleancut mathematical operations, arrive at a conclusion 
which we regard as definite and infallible. As Mr. Samuels 
states, the estimation of future loads is fraught with uncertainty 
and notwithstanding the fact that development programs are 
frequently laid out for ten or more years in advance it is doubtful 
that such programs can be dependably predicted more than three 
years in advance. The results of evaluation calculations must 
therefore be used with good judgment. 

Professor Seyfert believes that the contents of the papers of 
this session should be made available generally to the public in 
non-technical language to show what the much-maligned power 
utilities are doing by interconnections and mergers to reduce the 
cost of electric service. In this connection I am prompted to 
venture an opinion as to the effectiveness with which these inter- 
connection savings are realized under independent operation and 
under merged operation. My guess would be that ordinarily 
something in the order of 50 per cent of the possible savings are 
realized in interconnection between companies. With the appli- 
cation of an unusual degree of skill in the discovery of these 
savings and their realization by well conceived contractual 
relationships possibly an upper limit of 80 per cent of the savings 
can be realized. With merger and consolidation of the system 
operations substantially all of the savings are realized. 

Mr. Sibley states that in his own systems the savings from 
economy flow are relatively small, being of the order of 5 per cent 
of the total production expense. This is the usual experience, 
although in some few cases the economy-flow saving is the main 
justification for the interconnection and is sizeable. In the 
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220,000-volt interconnection which my own company has 
entered into with companies in eastern Pennsylvania the main 
justification for the interconnection arose from load diversity. 
Since it has been in partial operation we have discovered, how- 
ever, that the capacity savings arising from emergency service 
are still more important than those arising from load diversity. 
The savings arising from economy flow, in this ease, though 
appreciable, are relatively unimportant, appearing to be about 
5 or 10 per cent of the total. Those savings which result in the 
avoidance of capacity installation are generally far more im- 
portant than the relatively small production-expense savings 
arising from economy flow. Nevertheless, small or large, a 
saving is a saving and should not be overlooked, especially since 
economy-flow savings are so easily realizeable. : 

I. M. Moultrop: The paper by Messrs. Dillard and Bell 
gives much valuable information on the subject of natural 
interconnection in the New England District, and emphasizes 
many of its advantages. 

One point not touched on is that of frequency control. In 
the past many people have felt that there was serious difficulty 
in connecting hydro with steam plant, because the frequency 
control of the hydro plant was not up to the same quality as 
that of the steam plant. This was undoubtedly true a while 
back, but need not be true today. The engineers of the Boston 
Edison Company can speak from actual experience on this 
subject; and they wish to go on record that when the hydro plant 
is operated with frequency control equal to that of our steam 
plant, the frequency is kept uniformly to a high standard. By 
means of improved apparatus and more eare in operating, the 
hydro company is matching us in the quality of its frequency 
control and possibly under certain conditions of load the hydro 
plant is a little better than the steam plant. No one need to 
hesitate in the future about tying steam plant and hydroelectric 
plant together so far as the matter of frequency control is 
concerned. 

Another point that is very essential to good service over an 
interconnection is load dispatching. The load dispatchers of 
the two systems must be in close contact with one another. 
It is not necessary for the load dispatching of both systems to 
be under one control, and it is probably better for each system 
to have its own load dispatcher, but they must cooperate and 
work in harmony with one another. One thing that will materi- 
ally help this is the load dispatchers conferences that are held at 
intervals where the interested people of both systems get to- 
gether, discuss their mutual and particular problems and ex- 
change ideas. All these things are very helpful, but what is 
equally helpful is establishing the personal relationship between 
the two groups of load dispatchers. When two persons are 
sufficiently acquainted to call each other by their first names and 
meet at frequent intervals to discuss their work, they come to 
understand each other and each acquires a respect for the other’s 
ability and his problems, thereby eliminating much friction and 
misunderstanding. This is working out very well indeed with 
the New England Power System and the Boston Edison 
Company. 
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Synopsis.—The paper outlines the communication requirements 
of electric utilities and suggests effective methods for meeting those 
Operating, customer service, and administrative 
activities are considered separately. However, the advantages of 


a unified communication system for all activities are outlined. 


‘NHE elements of an electric utility must be 
effectively coordinated in operation to provide 
satisfactory electric service to the customer. A 


properly designed and constructed electric system, ade- 
quate tools and able personnel are essential, but until all 


of these elements are coordinated and operated as an 
electric supply unit, no service is rendered and no 
revenue earned. 

Effective coordination of the activities of an electric 
utility necessitates the establishment of communication 


channels for the continuous flow of information into 
organization centers and the prompt transmission of 


orders and suggestions from these centers to the points 
This paper outlines the com- 


ments. Particular attention is given to voice com- 


_ munication, as it seems to be especially adapted to the 
requirements of the electric utility. This is evidenced 
by the fact that about 85 per cent of the electric 
_ utility’s communication expense is for the transmission 


of the spoken word. The use of the word “communica- 
tion”’ throughout the paper assumes that the path 
used may be cable or open wire, power line carrier 


: ; current or radio, either privately owned or leased. 


The work of an electric utility may be considered as 


divided into three classes of activities: 


1. Operating activities, including dispatching, gen- 


Bin and substation operation, emergency line 


_ patrolling and repairs. 

2. Customer service activities, including new in- 
stallations, disconnects, aN: service complaints, and. 
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38 Administrative activities, including administra- _ 
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The relative merits of cable, open wire, power line carrier and 
radio are reviewed. The use of communication channels for tele- 
metering and supervisory control purposes is discussed. 

The desirability of basic plans for establishing and operating 
communication systems for electric utilities 1s discussed in detail. 


tive sales and business functions as differentiated from 
the service functions. 


OPERATING ACTIVITIES 


Fig. 1 shows a typical organization for the handling 
of activities classed as ‘‘operation,’’ and indicates the 
communication channels usually available for the 
necessary flow of information between controlling 
centers and the points where action originates. A 
complete picture of happenings on the system at any 
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operating office or the operating office for the entire 
system. 

The communication facilities for operating activities 
need to be: 

1. Easy to operate and so arranged that communi- 
cation service can be established quickly. 

2. Available at times when generating and distrib- 
uting facilities are in trouble and, therefore, as far 
as possible, not subject to the same hazards as power 
facilities. 

3. Of such quality as to avoid misunderstandings 
and permit conversations to be carried on with ease. 

4. Safe for use but not so protected as to be un- 
available for service during electric service difficulties, 
and 

5. Of sufficient capacity so that under the worst 
emergency conditions no serious delays will be experi- 
enced in restoring electric service. 

Heavy or important traffic requires the establishment 
of direct channels. Relatively light or unimportant 
traffic may be handled over routes established by con- 
necting two or more direct channels together. Switched 
connections of this latter type tend to create trans- 
mission and signaling difficulties, and for this reason, 
are kept at a minimum. Two or more independent 
paths are essential where continuous service is to be 
provided. One of these paths may be designated as 
the regular or direct route over which a satisfactory 
grade of transmission is required at all times. The 
other or back-up route may provide a somewhat lower 
grade of transmission, but it must be satisfactory for 
the handling of essential communication during times 
when the regular route is not available. Diagrams 
showing the regular and emergency routes for calls 
between specified points are helpful in properly dis- 
tributing the traffic in the larger systems. 

Many operating points, such as generating stations 
and substations, require communication between their 
central control station and other locations on the same 
premises. For example, in a large substation, the 
power switchboard is usually the central control point, 
with communication facilities required between that 
point and repairmen’s quarters, high-tension room, 
pump house, and switch yards, and possibly other 
locations. In generating stations communication facil- 
ities are required from the central point to locations 
where coal and ashes are handled, to the boilers, tur- 
bines, pumps, switch yards, etc. 

The equipment provided at generating or substations 
to terminate communication channels may be either 
manual or dial. Dial equipment will generally be 
desirable in those cases where most of the traffic is 
confined to intercommunication between telephone 
stations on the same premises and complicated tie lines 
or long extensions do not have an important bearing. 

At points where small private branch exchange 
switchboards are installed, it may be difficult to estab- 
lish convenient arrangements for answering calls at 
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these switchboards at night. In some of these cases 
night connections have been established through the 
P. B. X. and in other cases it has been arranged for the 
communication utility to answer these calls at its cen- 
tral office and properly route them just as would a 
private branch exchange switchboard operator. 

Dispatchers require communication channels to 
practically all operating points on the system, and, in 
certain cases, to locations along the transmission lines, 
to the various departments and officials of the company, 
to large power customers, and to system operators of 
interconnected utilities. 

Various equipment arrangements have been provided 
at dispatching points for the termination of communica- 
tion channels. The cordless type of equipment, where 
answering, ringing, and holding features are obtained 
by merely operating a key, is usually considered the 
simplest and most convenient arrangement. This type 
of equipment, illustrated in Fig. 2, appears suitable for 
use where not more than 50 channels are to be ter- 
minated or where the need for simultaneous through 
connections does not exceed five. Where more than 
50 channels or more than five through connections are 
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involved, it is necessary to use the familiar cord and 
plug type arrangements. With either type of equip- 
ment, it is usually necessary to limit the height of the 
turret in order that the dispatcher may have an un- 
obscured view of the power system diagram board. 
This requirement is met by special assemblies whereby 
the height of the cord and plug turret may be reduced 
to about six inches, or by the use of slant-faced cordless 
turrets, or by sinking the equipment in the top of the 
dispatcher’s desk. 
Convenient arrangements are desirable for trans- 
mitting routine information such as meter readings, 
switching orders, etc., required in connection with load 
dispatching work. Teletypewriters, which provide a 
typed record, are used to some extent for such work. 
This apparatus provides a means whereby the dis- 
patcher may deal simultaneously with generating 
plants and substations. Objections have been raised 
to teletypewriter service on the basis that the em- 
ployees using it must acquire some degree of facility 
in operating a keyboard. This objection should not 
prove serious, however, and there is some probability 
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that the teletypewriter will provide a valuable service 
to supplement the telephone in power dispatching work. 

Some electric utilities have considered it advisable 
to install devices on the private dispatching lines for 
recording the telephone conversations of load dis- 
patchers. The wax records used are kept for reference 
purposes until there is no likelihood that need will 
arise for transcribing the conversations. Reports as 
to the results obtained are favorable. Improvement 
_ is noted in the work of the load dispatchers, and from 
the standpoint of management, such arrangements are 
valuable in that responsibility can usually be definitely 
fixed in case the need arises for reviewing past opera- 
tions. 

Little progress has been made toward standardizing 
equipment arrangements for load dispatchers. Con- 
siderable study of existing installations and analysis of 
results obtained will be necessary before definite con- 
clusions can be drawn as to the arrangements which 
are most desirable. 

Disturbances occurring on a power system may 
make it necessary to reach patrolmen and line foremen 
to perform switching operations and emergency repair 
work. When a power line has failed it is the usual 
practise to patrol simultaneously small sections of the 
line to determine the location of the trouble. After the 
trouble has been localized and repair work started, 
need may develop for communication between the 
repair crews and the dispatching point. Communica- 
tion facilities necessary in this connection have been 
provided in several different ways. Patrolmen have 
been furnished with portable telephone equipment 
suitable for connection to open-wire communication 
circuits at any point along the power line right-of-way. 
Other companies have considered the portable equip- 
ment too cumbersome and have established permanent 
communication stations along the transmission lines. 
These permanent stations have been connected in 
most cases to lines along the right-of-way, in a few 
cases to spur lines connected to trunk lines off the 
right-of-way, and occasionally to antennas used in 
connection with power line carrier-current channels. 

Detailed reviews of representative reports of patrol- 
men indicate that the need for separate communication 
circuits for this purpose may be over-emphasized. 
However, much depends upon whether the territory 
traversed by the transmission line is thinly or thickly 
settled and upon the relative importance of maintaining 
uninterrupted power service over a particular route. 
Apparently, each situation requires individual study 
and engineering to determineits particular requirements. 

The value of telemetering, remote indicating, and 
supervisory control services in effecting centralized 
control of a power system is rapidly gaining wide 
recognition. Where long distances are involved, ap- 
paratus operated by direct current over separate 
channels or by means of impulses sent over narrow 
frequency channels appears to be the most economical. 
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For shorter hauls, the cost of conductors is usually not 
controlling, and simple terminal apparatus using 
separate wires for each metering or control service 
seems to be the most economical and desirable. Since 
large investments in power equipment are normally 
involved, and manual assistance cannot be obtained 
quickly at unattended stations, the conductors used 
must give reliable service. 

The present methods of regulating frequency are not 
considered satisfactory in some of the larger electric 
systems. Arrangements are desired which will permit 
the sharing of frequency control by several generating 
plants or possibly, in the ultimate, provide for load 
distribution to stations on an automatic basis in direct 
proportion to the relative costs of generation. Appa- 
ratus has been installed and tests are under way to 
determine the possibility of obtaining independent 
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regulation of frequency at each generating plant to 
such close limits that more than one station can share 
in the frequency control. Another plan which has been 
suggested contemplates the use of a constant frequency 
supply which might be furnished over communication 
channels and used to synchronize frequency controlling 
devices in generating plants. A quartz crystal oscil- 
lator circuit used in conjunction with vacuum tube 
circuits for control would probably provide the most 
stable and conveniently controlled source of constant 
frequency. Fig. 3 shows such a standard, now avail- 
able in laboratory form, which has a frequency stability 
of approximately one part in ten million or about three 
seconds in one year. This apparatus together with 
suitable telephone conductors or channels should pro- 
vide a satisfactory means of synchronization for power 
frequency control purposes, should the need develop. 
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CUSTOMER SERVICE ACTIVITIES 


The second principal class of electric utility activity 
is customer service. Electric utility operation is de- 
voted to the furnishing of a grade of service to the 
customer which he will consider entirely satisfactory. 
A vital factor in supplying such service is the provision 
of suitable means whereby the customer may easily 
and quickly convey to the utility his impressions and 
reactions in regard to his electric service. A large 
majority of the contacts with customers is made by 
telephone, and electric utilities have generally recog- 
nized the need for providing arrangements to insure 
that the customer calling by telephone will be handled 
as intelligently and courteously as if the call were made 
in person. In fact, greater importance is normally 
attached to telephone contacts because of the emer- 
gencies generally associated with ‘such calls from the 
customer’s point of view. 


Customers are best satisfied when they deal with 
employees of the electric utility who can understand 
their problems and satisfactorily present the utility’s 
attitude and service objectives. Experience indicates 
that the establishment of an organization especially 
trained and assigned exclusively to deal with the 
customer over the telephone is a most effective means 
of personalizing the service. Where this plan is in 
effect, all customer calls are routed to this personnel. 
Male attendants are considered necessary by some 
companies due to the character of the calls received 
and the feeling that men have a better understanding 
of technicalities. However, groups of trained female 
attendants have been assigned to this work with con- 
siderable success in a number of organizations recently 
established. Their generally pleasing method of 
handling telephone contacts tends to eliminate any 
feeling of irritation which the customers may have and 
usually leads to a mutually satisfactory disposition of 
the calls. Under this plan of centralized handling of 
customer calls, direct observations can be made to 
determine which practises are most effective in building 
up good will among the customers. Any desirable 
changes in practise can be put into effect quickly on a 
uniform basis. 


Where centralized service bureaus are established, 
telephone lines are necessary between the bureau and 
the various departments in the company so that the 
attendants may readily obtain any information which 
may be necessary in transacting business with cus- 
tomers. The work of the bureau is simplified as much 
as possible by centralizing the file of customers’ records, 
by short-cut methods of handling customers’ orders, 
and by the installation, of convenient arrangements of 
telephone facilities. 

It is, of course, important that any service arrange- 
ments or commitments made over the telephone be 
carried out to the letter. The establishment of ideal 
communication arrangements and courteous treatment 
of customers calling by telephone will prove to be of 
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little value if the actual service furnished and action 
taken with respect to complaints fall short of the 
customers’ requirements. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIVITIES 


Communication services are required by the electric 
utility for the handling of what may be broadly con- 
sidered as administrative activities which include execu- 
tive, legal, engineering, sales, and accounting matters 
together with certain features of the operating work 
where speed of action is not the governing factor. The 
electric utility’s territory is divided into divisions and 
districts, with offices in central locations responsible 
for the conduct of administrative affairs over consider- 
able areas. Communication service is required to 
keep these offices in touch with field forces and head- 
quarters, and to maintain the necessary contact with 
other business concerns and individuals. 

The type and volume of administrative activity 
handled by telephone generally necessitates extensive 
circuit and equipment arrangements. These com- 
munication facilities usually are provided by the tele- 
phone companies and it is important that the electric 
utilities make their objectives and requirements clear 
to the telephone companies so that the arrangements 
provided will accomplish the desired results. 

The requirements for communication channels for 
administrative traffic are no different than those for 
similar traffic in other lines of business. Where the 
volume is sufficiently heavy, channels are leased for 
full time use. Arrangements may also be made with 
the telephone company for short period talking chan- 
nels to be set up at certain specified hours of the day. 
Where the traffic is light, the public message channels 
of the telephone company usually provide satisfactory 
service. 

Where quick transmission of letters, orders, ac- 
counting matters or other administrative affairs is 
necessary and a written record is desired, teletype- 
writer service has been found particularly helpful. 

In those cases where it is necessary to reach em- 
ployees who do not have a fixed post of duty, code- 
calling systems are often desirable. These may be 
installed in connection with private branch exchange 
systems or separately, as conditions may justify. 

It is usually possible to install in the private branch 
exchange switchboard circuit and equipment arrange- 
ments for holding conferences by telephone. 

Convenient switching plans are available which 
enable the secretary at a master station to answer and 
hold one or a number of controlled stations. The 
controlled station may have access to the master 
station line if desired. Switching plans are also avail- 
able which allow an employee at one desk to answer 
calls on other lines without leaving his desk. 

Sufficient attention has not generally been given to 
the location of private branch exchange switchboards. 
Such features as proper light, heat, ventilation, and 
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quietness, which are essential to efficient operation, 
are frequently neglected. The private branch ex- 
change operator is often loaded with a multiplicity of 
duties having no connection with her regular telephone 
operating work and the communication service natu- 
rally suffers. Highly satisfactory results are obtained 
in those cases where the operator’s duties are restricted 
to work directly in connection with the operation of the 
switchboard. 


METHODS OF PROVIDING COMMUNICATION CHANNELS 
CABLE AND OPEN WIRE 


Most of the communication channels used by electric 
utilities are obtained by means of cable and open-wire 
conductors. Cable is relatively free from trouble dur- 
ing storms and is considered a desirable type of facility. 
Open-wire channels are normally considered less desir- 
able from the standpoint of continuity of service. 
However, in specific cases sufficient open-wire facilities 
are often available over the regular or alternate routes 
to ensure the desired reliability of communication. 
When necessary, extra guying, short spacing of poles 
and similar measures are employed to strengthen 
open-wire lines. 

Open wires have been strung on the structures 
carrying power circuits or on separate poles along the 
power line rights-of-way. It has been the experience 
that open-wire circuits thus situated are normally sub- 
ject to a large amount of interference, and disturbances 
occurring on the power wires may put the telephone 
circuits out of service completely at the time when they 
are most urgently required. In other cases the failure 
of telephone conductors has put the power lines out of 
service. As a result of these experiences and the im- 
provement in other types of communication service 
available for the purpose, there isa growing disinclination 
to rely on open-wire telephone facilities routed along the 
same right-of-way with the power facilities over which 
service is to be protected. 


POWER LINE CARRIER CURRENT 


Communication channels are also provided for the 
use of electric utilities by means of power line carrier- 
current telephone apparatus. Ina number of instances 
during storm breaks, power line carrier has provided 
the only means of communication available, and it is 
generally considered a reliable form of service. There 
appears to be a definite, but somewhat limited, applica- 
tion for this type of communication channel over long 
hauls where it is necessary to reach generating plants 
and substations in remote and sparsely settled loca- 
tions. The cost of providing suitable cable or open- 
wire telephone facilities in such situations may be 
prohibitive. 

Probably the chief difficulty experienced with carrier 
is the variation in quality and volume of transmission. 
The power line is not usually a simple circuit, but 
rather, is a part of an extensive high-voltage network 
and any switching or circuit changes in the network 
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alter its communication characteristics. Choke coils 
have been used in branch circuits to assist in keeping 
the carrier current along the main channel and im- 
proved transmission has been obtained in some in- 
stances by this means. Difficulties have also been 
experienced in operating power line carrier successfully 
over long two-wire extensions or interconnecting it with 
two-wire circuits. These difficulties have in many 
instances had the effect of isolating the carrier channels 
from all other communication facilities. This arrange- 
ment does not appear to be flexible nor economical. 

Opinions as to the value of carrier current differ and 
further experience is necessary in order to arrive at 
generally satisfactory conclusions as to the extent to 
which carrier current logically may be employed in 
an electric utility’s communication system. 


RADIO 


A few companies have installed radio telegraph 
apparatus with the view of providing back-up service 
for the regular communication facilities. However, 
the necessity for employing licensed operators and the 
regulations limiting normal operating time to a ten- 
minute test period each day have not only made new 
installations unattractive, but have resulted in the 
abandonment of some of the original installations. 
No use is being made of point-to-point radio telephone 
channels due to lack of wavelength assignments and the 
high cost of securing the necessary reliability of com- 
munication. Considering the limitations placed on the 
use of radio channels and the other means of com- 
munication now available for use by electric utilities, 
it would seem that there is little field for radio in their 
communication systems. 


CONSIDERATION OF SYSTEM COMMUNICATION 
REQUIREMENTS 


Basic communication planning is necessary in order 
to coordinate individual services and facilitate the 
growth of the electric utility. It is, of course, desir- 
able that maximum use be made of all communication 
facilities, that a satisfactory grade of communica- 
tion service be available for instantaneous use at the 
principal operating points and that future needs be 
eared for slightly in advance of actual demand and 
without replacement of any large part of the existing 
communication facilities. These objectives cannot be 
met economically without establishing a basic com- 
munication plan for the electric supply system as a 
whole. It may be helpful, therefore, to consider some- 
what in detail the information required and analytical 
methods which may be used in developing such basic 
plans. 


DEVELOPMENT OF BASIC COMMUNICATION PLAN 

In formulating a basic plan, it is highly desirable that 
close contacts be established for the interchange of 
ideas and information and for coordination of action 
by those concerned with the development, operation, 
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and maintenance of the electric utility’s communication 
service. All departments of the electric utility are 
involved, together with the companies supplying 
communication services and facilities. 

It is desirable that the basic communication plans 
adopted by electric utilities be developed along con- 
sistent lines. The extensive interchange of power 
between electric utilities and the frequent consolidation 
of operating properties is emphasizing the need for 
some degree of uniformity in the communication ar- 
rangements adopted by the various operating units in 
the industry. Each electric utility should determine its 
requirements for communication in the light of the over- 
all objectives of the electric industry and should esti- 
mate for its particular territory what will be the prob- 
able effect of proposed changes in the territory served, 
in organization and in power operating practises upon 
its specific communication needs. 

In conducting a detailed analysis of communication 
requirements a field inspection is made of representa- 
tive sections of line and items of equipment in the 
existing communication system. Observations are 
made of the traffic passing over the private network. 
The volume and character of calls made over the tele- 
phone company’s public message circuits is carefully 
studied. The average daily flow and hourly distribution 
of all telephone traffic is separated into incoming, 
outgoing, and intercommunicating classifications. Im- 
portant calls are separated from those of a relatively 
unimportant nature. The average holding time is 
determined for the trunk lines to the telephone com- 
pany’s central offices and the tie lines between private 
branch exchanges. Busy conditions on individual 
station lines are noted. Particular attention is de- 
voted to the volume and character of traffic during 
times of emergency. Methods of operating are care- 
fully scrutinized. Studies are made of private branch 
exchange operating loads, including not only the 
operator’s regularly assigned telephone duties, but also 
other special assignments such as secretarial or office 
work. Information with respect to the volume, 
character, and cost of communications handled by 
means other than the telephone is obtained. 


UNIFICATION OF COMMUNICATION SERVICES 

Basic plans for the communication services required 
by an electric utility may be developed either to provide 
for a unified system for all activities or separate com- 
munication facilities for particular activities. 

Traffic loads and operating contingencies can usually 
be cared for with a greater margin of safety and with 
less expense where all telephone services and facilities 
are unified and operated as one system. In some 
companies, however, the needs of the operating depart- 
ment have appeared to be of sufficient importance and 
the traffic so heavy in volume that a communication 
network has been provided for the exclusive use of that 
department. In other territories where this has not 
seemed practicable, convenient switching arrangements 
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have been installed which allow the operating depart- 
ment to seize quickly and hold any desired circuits for 
an indefinite period of time. These arrangements 
permit the exclusive use of circuits by the operating 
personnel whenever, in their opinion, such use is 
necessary and would seem to provide in effect the 
equivalent of an exclusive communication network. 

In a number of instances communication studies have 
indicated that the best results could be secured through 
connection of the electric utility’s privately owned 
communication plant to the facilities furnished by the 
telephone company. Mutually satisfactory intercon- 
nection arrangements have been agreed upon in such 
cases. Provision is made thereby for the complete 
interconnection of privately owned and leased com- 
munication facilities, thus enabling the electric utility 
to eliminate all useless duplication of circuits and 
equipment, obtain a broader use of privately owned 
plant, and retire investment in such plant in an orderly 
fashion. 

In some companies the responsibility for adequate 
and satisfactory communication service throughout the 
entire system has been centralized in one department. 
This department gives specialized, continuous atten- 
tion to the needs of the utility for communication. 
Where such a plan is in effect, it is important that the 
department be fully conversant with the general over- 
all objectives of the company and have sufficient 
authority to initiate such action as may be necessary 
to provide communication service which will be of the 
greatest assistance in meeting those objectives. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF BASIC PLAN 


The data obtained by analyzing the communication 
service required in connection with the various activ- 
ities of an electric utility, as outlined in previous sec- 
tions of this paper, provide the material for the 
preparation of a basic communication plan. 

The establishment of such a plan requires the exer- 
cise of judgment to evaluate the relative importance 
of the various activities of the utility and the extent 
to which available communication services and facil- 
ities can be used practicably to expedite such activities. 
The value of the plan adopted will depend upon 
the quality of judgment exercised. It is extremely 
important, therefore, that the best available knowledge 
and experience in the power and communication field 
be enlisted in establishing a basic plan. 

The establishment of a basic plan and its specific 
application will necessitate periodical reviews of exist- 
ing communication arrangements to insure that the 
plan is being followed. Modification of the plan itself 
may also be necessary from time to time on account of 
new developments, changes in operating practises, etc. 


APPLICATION OF BASIC PLAN 


The specific form and detailed application of a basic 
communication plan for an electric utility is dependent 
upon local conditions and is therefore outside the 
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scope of this paper. Information in regard to the 
specific communication facilities used by electric 
utilities in meeting their requirements has been given 
in a number of important papers recently presented 
before the Institute. The contents of these papers 
are briefly summarized in the attached bibliography. 
Also, further information regarding the communication 
arrangements in a number of interesting and important 
cases involving widely different operating requirements 
is given in the other papers of this symposium. 


The growth of the electric utility industry is ex- 
tremely rapid. The activities of the operating com- 
panies are continually broadening in scope as the areas 
served increase in size and the customers’ demands 
become heavier and more exacting. It is clear that 
adequate, convenient communication service cannot 
be obtained by the electric utility economically without 
a plan based on a thorough knowledge of requirements 
and the availability of various communication service 
and facilities to meet those requirements. It is im- 
portant that the activities of the electric utility be 
constantly studied from a communication standpoint 
to determine how communication can be used to 
greater advantage, and to anticipate requirements so 
that the communication service necessary will be avail- 
able on the date required. Consideration along these 
lines will assist to a marked degree in effecting continual 
improvement in customer service. 
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Over Existing Power Networks, by C. A. Boddie and R. C. Curtis, 
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Remote Metering, by R. J. Wensley and W. M. Donovon, 
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The conditions leading up to the development of a two-wire supervisory 
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An Electron Tube Telemetering System, by A. S. Fitzgerald, 
A. I. E. HE. Trans., Volume 49, p. 1321. 


The paper describes a varying frequency telemetering system which 
employs an electron tube, beat frequency oscillator. A method of furnish- 
ing a number of telemetering indications over a single conducting channel 
by the use of automatic telephone type selectors at transmitting and 
receiving stations, is described. 

A thyratron circuit is described, by means of which a number of varying 
frequency telemetering signals may be totalized. 


Centralized Control of System Operation, by James T. Lawson, 
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Centralized control of system operation of the Public Service Electric & 
Gas Company of New Jersey is described. Detailed descriptions are 
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used to provide indications of the operation of electrical apparatus. 'The 
results obtained by means of centralized control are described. 


Discussion 
Howard S. Phelps: With the present tendencies toward 
system expansion, either through ownership control or operating 
agreements between companies in adjacent areas, there are two 
items that should be given particular attention when making 
fundamental studies of communication services of electric 
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utilities which it seems to me the authors of this paper have not 
particularly stressed. 

The first of these is the quality of voice transmission that 
will be provided for on that part of the system devoted to the 
use of the system load dispatchers. This is essential to insure 
as far as possible against misunderstanding of operating instruc- 
tions. For this service the quality of transmission should 
undoubtedly be at least the equal of that for high-grade commer- 
cial telephone communication. 

The second item is that factor in voice communication 
generally spoken of as ‘“‘transmission margin”’ which means the 
amount by which a given volume of voice transmission, irrespec- 
tive of quality, can be decreased to a point where transmission 
is just intelligible. Undoubtedly, in general, it would be good 
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engineering to provide for considerable transmission margin in 
order to assure that satisfactory voice communication is available 
as the system may expand or in the event it is necessary to 
reroute communication circuits following storm or other trouble 
that may occur on the communication lines. 

Any company that is seriously considering the installation of 
a new communication system, or revamping its present system, 
certainly should give detailed attention to the two factors in 
voice communication to which reference has just been made. 
An ill-advised attempt to save money through the installation 
of fair quality transmitting and receiving sets, or the installation 
of the minimum size of wire in the communication system, or 
both, might easily impose a very serious burden on the future 
communication services to be rendered. 


International Standard of Electromotive Force 


and Its Low-Temperature-Coefficient Form 
BY MARION EPPLEY: 


Member, A. I. E. E. 


Sd hes electromagnetic unit e. m. f. exists between 
two points when one erg of work is done by 
one electromagnetic unit of current flowing 
for one second between the two points.”’! 
“Unit current is the current which, flowing through 
a circle of one centimeter radius in air, exerts a force 
of 2 7 dynes on a unit magnetic pole at the center of 
the circle.’”? 


“The c. g. s. electrostatic unit difference of potential 
exists between two points when one erg of work is 
done in the movement of a c. g.s. electrostatic unit of 
charge from the one point to the other point.’” 

The above definitions are fundamental but:it is not 
simple to give being to the physical conditions for 
which they call. 


Even the international volt (‘‘the electrical pressure 
which when steadily applied to a conductor the resis- 
tance of which is one international ohm will produce a 
current of one international ampere’’)‘ is defined 
actually in terms of the silver voltameter and the 
mercury ohm. This combination does not lend itself 
to routine measurements, even though the mercury 
ohm can have substituted for it a wire resistance- 
standard. Moreover, the voltameter measures the 
total quantity of electricity (the number of coulombs) 
that pass through it. This total, divided by the time 
of passage in seconds, gives the average current in 
amperes, so that only steady electromotive forces can 
be determined by the voltameter with the ohm, unless 
the accuracy of the results be vitiated by this inte- 
grating effect. Hence, to have determinations of 
electromotive force in the sense of the above definition 
give definite meaning with respect to voltage, it is 
essential to have an outside source of constant potential 
difference by means of which an unchanging drop in 
the voltameter circuit can be maintained. Up to the 
present time the most precise and the most convenient 
method of producing a steady potential difference with 
the required precision is by means of a galvanic cell 
of the proper characteristics. When an element with 
a constant electromotive force has been used once 
so to maintain the voltameter circuit with a steady 
drop across the standard ohm, equal to the e.m.f. 
of the cell, this last obviously has been calibrated in 
terms of the international volt, and its independent use 
as a standard immediately is possible. 


Elements so used are called “standard cells.”” They 
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must be constant in electromotive force, or at the worst 
their electromotive forces should change slowly and 
regularly with time. Their temperature-coefficient 
should be such that a variation of + 0.01 deg. cent. in 
the neighborhood of 25 deg. cent. causes a change in 
e.m.f. of less than one microvolt, and they should 
exhibit no effects due to temperature-hysteresis greater 
than this for a like temperature change. They should 
be reproducible as to e.m.f., but this is a matter of 
convenience only, since calibration with the voltameter 
and the ohm could be practised upon every cell used 
as a primary standard. 


The container of a standard cell should be of such a 
design that concentration effects at the electrode faces 
are eliminated. That is, a more concentrated, heavier 
solution must not be able to flow, under the action of 
gravity, to one electrode and not to the other. Also 
the path between the electrodes should be as long as is 
consistent with low internal resistance, since the two 
electrode systems, by the very nature of things, are 
not in equilibrium with each other. For this reason, 
the diffusion from one to the other of ions that interact. 
is to be hindered as much as possible. These two con- 
ditions are fulfilled by the ““H-tube” due to Rayleigh 
which is in general use. Other forms have been pro- 
posed, notably a pair of concentric cylinders,’ the inner 
cylinder, and the annular space between the inner 
cylinder and the outer one holding the two electrodes. 
This receptacle offers certain difficulties in glass-blow- 
ing, and its main advantage, uniformity of temperature 
of the two electrodes, can be secured more readily by 
other means. 

From the standpoint of handling there are two types 
of cell, the portable and the non-portable. Portability 
is secured by some form of septum inserted in each leg 
of the cell vessel to hold the solid constituents in place. 
This can be a perforated cork disk covered with silk 
or linen, a porous stopper of porcelain wrapped with 
some sort of fiber, or any similar mechanical device. 
Non-portable cells have no septa, and must be held in 
a vertical position to prevent mixing of their contents. 

Laboratory standards certified to 0.01 per cent 
should be portable; primary standards, reproducible to 
five to ten microvolts, should be non-portable, since 
septa introduce another factor in the system of primary 
standards. This is not to be desired. (The specific 
values above apply to the cell in general use today.) 

From the physical-chemical standpoint (which in- 
volves behavior) there are also two types, the saturated 
or normal cell, and the unsaturated cell. The saturated 
or normal cell has an excess of a salt of the metal of each 
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electrode. In practise, the two salts have the same acid 
radicle. The solid of the salt of the less electropositive 
metal is in the vicinity of its electrode only. It should 
not be too soluble, or diffusion to the opposite pole will 
be too rapid. The solid of the salt of the more electro- 
positive metal can be in the vicinity of both electrodes. 
The unsaturated cell has no solid phase of the salt of 
the more electropositive metal, its electrolyte being 
saturated with this at some temperature well below the 
lowest probable room temperature. Owing to the excess 
of the salts of both metals in the normal cell, the elec- 
trolyte becomes saturated with these, when maintained 
for a proper length of time at any temperature within 
the useful range of the cell, to the concentration cor- 
responding to the particular temperature. Since the 
e. m. f. is a function of these concentrations, saturated 
cells are reproducible in so far as their e. m. f. depends 
upon concentration. Because of the difficulty of bring- 
ing once and for all a solution to a single predetermined 
degree of saturation, unsaturated cells are not repro- 
ducible, strictly speaking. 

Unsaturated cells have a lower temperature-co- 
efficient than saturated cells. Therefore, laboratory 
standards should be of the unsaturated type, exposed 
as they are to changes or room temperature. Primary 
standards, in which reproducibility is so convenient 
as to be an essential, should be saturated cells. They 
must be maintained at constant temperature in a 
thermostat. Laboratory or secondary standards are 
calibrated in terms of these primary standards. 

A number of systems has been proposed for the pur- 
pose under discussion, and some of these made use of in 
default of something better, but all except one are of 
historic interest only. This one, the combination upon 
which are based the primary and the secondary stand- 
ards of the present period is the following: merecury— 
mercurous sulfate—aqueous solution of cadmium 
sulfate—cadmium amalgam. 

It was proposed by Dr. Edward Weston, and its 
unsaturated type patented by him in 1898. To Dr. 
Weston belongs great credit for the long step forward 
made by his introduction of a standard of electromotive 
force with a low-temperature-coefficient (negligible 
for all practical purposes) and in addition free from the 
mechanical instabilities of the Clark and Clark-Carhart 
cells which were its predecessors.® 

In his honor, the two types of this cell are known as 
the normal Weston cell or the saturated Weston cell, 
and as the unsaturated Weston cell or simply the 
Weston cell. The word cadmium is quite as often used 
as the word Weston and instead of it, cadmium cell and 
Weston cell being synonymous as applied to the com- 
position of the system, but Weston cell requiring no 
further qualification to denote it refers to an wn- 
saturated element. 

Cadmium sulfate (CdSO,.8/3H.O) is a _ well 
defined salt. It can be secured readily as clear crystals 
by spontaneous crystallization. Hulett’? states that it 
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does not seem to be isomorphous with any known salt. 
However, an unfinished investigation in this labora- 
tory, has shown even clear, once re-crystallized crystals 
of high-grade commercial salt, after twelve washings, 
to have contained appreciable quantities of manganese. 
Also, crystals can be prepared which contain a con- 
siderable proportion of mercuric mercury. Iron too 
appears to be present in clear crystals in a closely-bound 
state at times. The mercuric mercury is no doubt 
present in such form as to produce a mixed-crystal 
rather than a double salt, though the final proof of 
this is still to be made. The same is no doubt true of 
manganese and iron. The author has found no mention 
in the literature of manganese as an impurity in cad- 
mium sulfate other than a statement made by him in 
1926.8 The impurities usually listed? as probable are 
zine, lead, ferrous, and ferric iron and occasionally 
nickel. A rather wide review of the literature plus 
chemical checks in this laboratory make it appear 
reasonably certain that too much faith has been placed 
by investigators in the effectiveness of the simple 
methods used to purify the cadmium sulfate used by 
them in standard cells, and that manganese, which the 
author has found in a wide range of cadmium sulfates 
tested, may have been present in most cases. Also iron. 

Qualitative experiments made by us as far back as 
1924” showed manganese to cause higher initial elec- 
tromotive forces when present as an impurity in cells 
than were found when its concentration was reduced 
to very low limits. These higher electromotive forces 
did not remain constant. 

Through the courtesy of the Bureau of Standards a 
sample of the cadmium sulfate prepared by Wolff 
and Waters!! in 1996 has been received recently for 
investigation. This salt, with which, it is understood, 
the fundamental standards of the United States were 
set up, gives a negative test for manganese. The 
excellence of these standards has been proven by time: 

While the case against manganese by no means has 
been proved, it would be safest, until it has been found 
to have no injurious effects, to specify its elimination 
in primary standards, and its reduction to low limits 


in other cells. 


A low manganese content is secured with no great 
difficulty. Its elimination requires no small degree of 
care. A method, soon to, be described, has been 
developed by the author, but it is so far from convenient 
for the preparation of large quantities of the salt, that 
a simpler one is being sought. 

The preparation of mercury that gives the desired 
results presents no difficulty. It is washed in a fine 
spray in dilute nitric acid,” and is distilled in a partial 
vacuum. The tendency to “‘bump” is prevented by 
passing a slow current of air into the mercury through 
acapillary. This also serves to oxidize the base metals. 
The noble metals remain behind in the residue." 

Cadmium can be purchased in the metallic form in a 
satisfactory state of purity. However, only one such 
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_ makes it useful as a “depolarizer.”’ 


source seems to be available for a routine supply. 
- Cadmium sulfate can be used as a source of cadmium 


as will be mentioned in the next paragraph. 
_ As has already been indicated, leaving out of con- 


sideration the solid cadmium sulfate, one pole of the 


Weston system consists of mercury, covered with 
mercurous sulfate, and the other of cadmium amalgam. 
The cadmium amalgam to give a smooth temperature- 
electromotive force curve must consist of two phases, 
a solid phase which is a solid solution of cadmium in 
mercury and a liquid phase which is a saturated solu- 
tion of the solid in mercury." Within the temperatures 
between 15 deg. cent. and 40 deg. cent. amalgams of 
about 8 to 13 per cent cadmium are, satisfactory. 


There seems to be cause of irregularity at 15 deg. cent. 
(about) which may interfere with accurate measure- 


ments below this point. The amalgam can be made 
by dissolving the correct weight of cadmium in mer- 
cury, or by electrolyzing the cadmium from an appro- 
priate weight of cadmium sulfate into mercury. 
Mercurous sulfate plays an important role in the 
Weston cell, so important in fact that it is customary 
to charge all irregularities in cells to it. The salt is 
sensitive to many conditions, one of which, at least, 
_ This is its ready 
reducibility, which prevents cadmium ion from enter- 
ing the mercury electrode. . It is also sensitive to light, 
and should be protected from this, since it causes a 


decomposition which is injurious to the constancy of 


cells. It also hydrolyses® in neutral or very slightly 
acid cadmium sulfate solution, hence the electrolyte 
should be somewhat acid. The hydrolysed salt is a 
very pale green,” not yellow as sometimes stated in the 
older literature. The salt, when exposed to oxygen 
can form a yellow basic mercuric salt of low solubility. 
This basic mercuric sulfate seems to be reduced to 
the normal mercurous salt in the presence of sulfuric 
acid in cadmium sulfate solution, and mercury.” 
This basic mercuric salt forms only as a coating” on the 
grains of the normal mercurous sulfate and protects 
them against further oxidation, it would appear, and 
in a slightly acid solution of cadmium sulfate is 
dissolved and reduced by the mercury of the cell. The 
solubility in acid solutions of cadmium sulfate has 
been. determined to be considerable by experiments 
completed last year and as yet unpublished. | 
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The mercury limb of a cell has been rotated by 
Hulett, 21 and the e. m. f. determined against an amal-— 
- gam electrode which could be connected with it when 
: decined cee rotation ee e. m. sf ne toa ‘ai ut 1. 02 
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mercury face the system is in equilibrium. It is at this 
face that the potential difference due to the mercury 
electrode has its being. 

Mercurous sulfate can be made by a number of 
methods,” but that prepared by electrolysis is un- 
doubtedly the best. The gray electrolytic salt, de- 
riving its color from small globules of mercury gives 
better results than a white salt. 

Since current should not be drawn from a cell, cells 
should be used only in a “‘null-point’”’ or compensation 
method. Some form of potentiometer provides this. 
It is usual to compare the entire electromotive force 
of the cell used as standard against the entire e. m. f. 
of the cell the electromotive force of which is to be 
determined. In this method the drop in the potentiom- 
eter acts as a transfer standard. It is essential that 
this drop be kept constant, so that it is well to lag the 
storage cell with heat-insulating material to prevent 
changes in room temperature from causing fluctuations 
in the measuring current, or drop. Accumulators are 
best kept on a stand, above the floor, to avoid drafts. 
With this precaution, and that of shifting from standard 
to unknown several times with readjustment of the 


measuring current if necessary and the attainment of a — 


new balance with the unknown, results can be obtained 
with a potentiometer of proper design that will be 
reproducible from day to day within six microvolts. 
This method has the convenience of being direct 
reading. 


But the above method has the disadvantage, perhaps © 


more theoretical than real, of not comparing the stand- 
ard and the unknown at the same instant. For mea- 
surements beyond criticism, therefore, it is best to 
oppose the unknown and the standard, reading the 
residual e.m.f. on a potentiometer or by some other 
suitable means. This reduces the effect of fluctuations 
in the measuring current to a minimum and makes use 
of only one or two dials of the potentiometer with re- 
duction in the number of corrections to be applied. 
It is not direct reading, however, and the sign of the 
residual must be watched carefully. 

It is necessary of course that the measuring current 
be allowed to flow for a long enough time before mea- 
surements are made for it to have come to a steady 
state, whatever method be used. Careful attention 
should also be given to shielding the installation pennies 
stray leakage currents.™ 
In au evaley pov should be 
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circuit there are a standard cell S, the unknown elec- 
tromotive force X differing but slightly from that of the 
standard cell, and a galvanometer G. Means are pro- 
vided for disconnecting the standard cell and the 
unknown and replacing them with a neutral resistance 
R. about equal to their combined resistances. There 
is also a resistance, R;, in this circuit. This entire 
branch is marked circuit II. 

Across the resistance R, there are connected through 
a pole-changing switch an ammeter (for convenience), 
a battery, and a rheostat. This is marked circuit III. 

The purpose of this assemblage is to permit the dif- 
ference of electromotive force which is being com- 
pensated to be thrown out of the circuit at the same 
time that the current in the side branch I is interrupted. 
In order to keep the galvanometer damping the same, 
the resistance R, is substituted for that of the standard 
and the unknown. Then by means of the branch circuit 
III the parasitic thermal electromotive forces that may 
exist in circuit II are compensated by the battery and 
rheostat in side circuit II]. Then the resistance k, 
is thrown out, and the standard cell and the unknown 
electromotive force “‘bucking’’ it, opposed to the side 
circuit I, are thrown into action and a balance obtained. 
In this way it is possible to get a difference reading 
between S and X with parasitic electromotive forces 
eliminated. 

The diagram with values inserted as shown in 
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Fig. 1—Oprosition MrtuHop 


As suggested by Bureau of Standards 


(Fig. 2) is the form in which the principle is used in 
this laboratory. It gives the desired flexibility. No 
explanation of the details is necessary. 

The London International Electrical Congress” in 
1908 adopted specifications for the mercury ohm; the 
silver voltameter, and the Weston, normal cell, fixing a 
provisional value of 1.0184 international volts at 20 
deg. cent. for this latter. 

The value of 1.0184 was chosen because it was the 
mean of the figure 1.01843 obtained at the National 
Physical Laboratory in 1906-7, and the figure 1.01834 
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obtained at the Reichsanstalt in 1907-8. Both of these 
values were based on an electrochemical equivalent 
of silver equaling 1.11800 mg. per coulomb. 

The specifications for the mercury ohm and the 
Weston cell were fairly complete, but those for the 
silver voltameter were inadequate, hence the above 
value for the cell was adopted as provisional only, until 
more precise values should have been determined by 
further experiments.” 

For the encouragement of such experiments, and to 
promote the cooperation of the different countries 
throughout the world in maintaining a single uniform 
system of electrical units, the London Conference es- 
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Modified form, The Eppley Laboratory 


tablished an International Committee on Electrical 
Units and Standards. 

On March 1, 1909 the acknowledged figures for the 
value of the normal Weston cell at 20 deg. cent., ob- 
tained by means of the silver voltameter, using 1.11800 
mg. per coulombs as the electrochemical equivalent of 
silver were as follows: 


At Nat. Phys. Lab., using filter 


PAPER AS dice tah yh ce eee eee 1.01848 volts at 20 deg. cent. 
At Phys.-Tech. Reichs., using silk 

and POrous*eups a. center ee 1.01834 volts at 20 deg. cent. 
At Bur. of Stands., using porous 

CUDS cacti) eel Ree eae 1.01837 volts at 20 deg. cent. 
At Bur. of Stands., using filter 

PAPOM Ss: s Sia eae ey REC Oe 1.018638 volts at 20 deg. cent. 
At Lab. Cen. d’Elec., using filter 

PAPEL Nace eas ot re 1.01879 volts at 20 deg. cent. 


In view of the wide spread in these values, delegates 
from the several national standardizing laboratories 
met in Washington on April 4, 1910. This body was 
known as the International Technical Committee, 
and was brought into being through the initiative of 
Dr. S. W. Stratton, Director of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. One-quarter of the traveling expenses of the 
delegates was defrayed by the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. 


was | 
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The delegates*® made determinations with the silver 
voltameter, and set up and compared normal Weston 
cells; forty-eight cells were made by them in Washing- 
ton, using four different preparations of mercurous 
sulfate. In addition 15 cells were brought over and 
submitted from the PTR, 34 from the NPL, 15 from the 
LCE and 7 cells were chosen as representative of the 
standards of the Bureau of Standards in addition to 
forty new cells submitted by it. 

The agreement of the cells submitted is given in the 
next table: 


Mean of group Average 


Cells minus general deviation of 
mean; difference single cells from 
No. Laboratory ~ in 10-5 mean of group 
LE ae a ee IDM ee Come oy (Otel eee ae +10 
Se 3 1 Ed Oe pe eae oe ANE, ahi as = 9 
15 PCH eeceee ck Oy ae ec Se rad SE DIS 
Cee ei ee INDE ee eRe Oe mat! Ey en Soe EG 


The group means for the new cells set up in Washington 
by the delegates [Twelve cells each. Four groups of 
three cells, the groups being made with one of the 
preparations of mercurous sulfate made by each 
delegate according to the method of his own national 
laboratory] are listed in the following table: 


Set up by 


Mean 
- omitting 

Hg.S0O, NBS LCE NPL PER LCH 
IBS : re Vere +147..... —29..... = BA ae —27 
Wi CB perccs0s +19..... oO 2 ances ra kee ee Ee Layee ee +17 
TNH 24 DER, So eee —35.....+142..... EAR Be rol NRC cs —21 
PTR. Ses eee Se acted “8 be ete +19...... +11 
(Meéans'ses 22. =O Tee: +118..... 5 ae ee SHAN ee —5 


The LCE cells were set up under conditions, due to 
interruptions that made their proper agreement a 
practical impossibility.” 

As a result of the work done by it in Washington 
The Technical Committee decided “to recommend to 
the International Committee for Electrical Units and 
Standards the following value for the e. m. f. of the 
Weston normal cell: 

_ EF =1.0183 international volts at 20 deg. cent.’’ 

Upon submission of a proposal to do so and accep- 
tance by it of the proposal, the International Committee 
requested the governments involved to adopt officially 
the new value for the Weston normal cell on January 1, 
1911. : 

In the case of the Bureau of Standards no legis 
necessary Se gars ie new ; ; ve 
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E, = Ex — 0.0000406 (¢ — 20) — 0.00000095 (¢ — 20)? 
+ 0.00000001 (¢ — 20)3 

The values for the normal Weston cell in use previous 
to 1911 are of interest. They are 


In the United States.... ...1.0189 international volts at 25 deg. 
equivalent to........ ...1.019126 ¢ I 

IniGormany es wenn se eee 1.0186 e CEO DOL af 

iniGreat Britaimsessts. oss . 1.0184 e Oe a 


(Great Britain, until January 1, 1909, when the 
value 1.0184 adopted provisionally by the London 
Conference was adopted provisionally by the NPL, 
used a value slightly larger than that of the United 
States.) 

It should be noted that the electromotive force 
of a normal cell depends upon temperature not only 
as concerns the system’s correspondence to the equilib- 
rium conditions at a temperature, but also to the actual 
value of the particular temperature on a definite scale. 
The first condition is a function of the closeness with 
which the temperature is controlled; the second is met 
by determining the temperature and its fluctuations 
with the platinum resistance thermometer by which the 
International Temperature Scale is defined.*? A tenth 
of a degree error in temperature causes about 5 micro- 
volts error in e.m.f. at 25 deg. The error caused by 
fluctuations through a temperature range of one- 
tenth degree may cause an error twice as great as this 
in some cells, due to hysteresis. . 

The cause of hysteresis is not thoroughly understood. 
It has been explained as due to a shift in the mercurous- 
mercuric ion equilibrium with temperature,** and also 
to supersaturation of the viscous cadmium sulfate 
solution with mercurous sulfate.*! It is less when the 
temperature is raised than when the temperature is 
lowered. Acid in the electrolyte reduces hysteresis to 
a low value. So does finely divided mercury in the 
mercurous sulfate. It probably cannot be explained 
by a single, simple cause. For some reason it is greater 
in portable cells than in non-portable, and greatest in 
neutral, normal, portable cells with their solid cadmium 
sulfate. 

At the Bureau of Standards normal cells are main- 
tained to within 0.01 deg. cent. or better in electrically- 
heated oil baths. 
heat-insulating material, as it is not wished to have t 
bath eects rise over tee sufficiently to ‘co ) 


These baths are not lagged with 
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up of low-resistance coils, necessary to balance the 
slight changes of thermometer resistance, are at room 
temperature.) 

Comparisons of electromotive force are made by the 
difference method with the old type of Feussner poten- 
tiometer constructed by Otto Wolff. This instrument 
has been calibrated with great care. It is understood 
that an arrangement to compensate for parasitic 
thermals has been installed or is about to be installed 
for use with the Wolff potentiometer though no ther- 
mals are evident. All wiring is installed with especial 
regard to the elimination of thermals, and “shielding”’ 
is carefully attended to. 

In this laboratory, the installation is essentially the 
same as that at the Bureau except that the baths, two 
in number are heavily lagged, and no part of the metal 
of the bath in contact with the heated oil projects into 
the room, except the stirrer shaft. One bath is nearly 
twice the size of those in the Bureau and holds one 
hundred cells. A special type of potentiometer read- 
ing to ten microvolts, and an improved Feussner 
potentiometer, both direct reading, are used for com- 
paring the entire e. m. f. of the unknown with that of 
the standard. Accumulators furnishing the measur- 
ing current are lagged against temperature changes and 
are off the floor. Difference measurements can be 
made by the assemblage described above and by 
a White potentiometer reading to microvolts. Tem- 
peratures are measured by the platinum resistance 
thermometer and a modified type of Mueller bridge, 
oil immersed with temperature control. No cool- 
ing system, for the room has been installed as yet, 
as the room is not expected to heat up in summer, due 
to its position and on the basis of experience with 
smaller baths maintained in it in the past. The 
present baths have not been in operation throughout a 
summer. Regulation of temperature is within 0.01 
deg. cent. 

There can be no greater authority upon the mainte- 
nance of the volt than G. W. Vinal, physicist, charged 
with this important duty at the Bureau of Standards. 
There is spread below verbatim an extract from an 
article by him upon this subject.*® 


MAINTENANCE OF THE STANDARD 
Between 1910 and 1912 our basis of reference was the group 
of 36 cells, left at the Bureau after the departure of the delegates. 
It became evident, however, that many of our cells, which had 
shown consistent values on the old basis of reference, were 


TABLE I—VALUE OF THE REFERENCE CELLIN TERMS OF THE 
PRIMARY REFERENCE GROUP 


Difference in microvolts 


Date from mean of group 
Oct B92 e ie aces sateok aie Ok 
aly 16, OAbreen bak eee —6.9 
ames. 17, LOD 8 vers sees Fil 
marvel, 1926.04 26 ees ee —7.8 
Owed, 1926 .)2..16;.0-. Soha Seer —-6.5 
PA LOD7 . a.: sso wnstetnate —8.1 
ING LO Foss 50 Seen —5.8 
TUBS AMOS He. sh se Bae 
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gradually increasing in value on this new basis as represented by 
the 36 cells which the technical committee left at the Bureau. 
All the evidence pointed to the fact that the mean of these 36 
cells was decreasing, and it was then decided that a group of 19 
selected cells, which had shown a satisfactory degree of con- 
stancy before 1910, and which had shown nearly equal increases 
in value in terms of the new basis of reference, had actually 
remained constant. These cells were then selected as a new 
reference group. 

Some substitutions have been made in this group between 1912 
and 1919, but no change has been made since 1919. The primary 
reference group (Group I) at the present time consists of 20 cells, 
15 of which were made 22 years ago by F. A. Wolff and C. E. 
Waters. These cells have shown a remarkable degree of con- 
staney, and no correction for any yearly decrease in voltage is 
made. ‘Table I shows values of the reference cell, which is one 
cell of the group in daily use during the last four years. The 
maximum variation is only a few microvolts. 

To safeguard the unit and at the same time provide further 
information as to the constancy of these cells, in 1925 two 
secondary reference groups of 10 cells each (Groups II and IIT) 
were selected from the Bureau’s stock of seasoned cells. One 
of these groups is kept in the safe in the south building of the 
Bureau with the national prototype kilogram and meter, and the 
other secondary group is kept in the safe in the electrical 


TABLE II—SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCE GROUPS IN TERMS 
OF PRIMARY REFERENCE GROUPS 


Difference in microvolts from mean of 


Group I 

Date Group II Group III 
Jal, 8551925 ean irene te ncataess Hh Di ctarspcnccopececdneacee —16.3 
Feb; 14,1925 2. ee cae ar ee Pe tira tha Ips —17.3 
May 265; 1925). 26 lect tes, eta ce waeeisie kent eene —15.9 
Nov. £8, L925 omens dees SB Ane het anes —20.8* 
May 17; 1926.5 sac ome aenemerine ALE 6 ious eae cee 
JUN 215.1926 73 5. acieeies Sere eee —22.9 
Dee. 1819265 1..cre «pease erin’ Rae hren e e ae 
Pi pve tena la Boe S247 ge, eee aie aa, cela ie = 3: Oi werkt a seems 
Jil y 22919027. or ca ra ae ae Tats Tooke —26.8 
April L7 LOLS cee oe eerie 2 2B aihioim anne —25.9 


*Three cells were changed in Group III prior to this measurement. 
jtOne cell in Group II was found to be broken and it was replaced at 
this time. 


building. The secondary groups are compared with the primary 
group about once in six months. The values are given in Table 
II. The maximum variation in each group is four and six micro- 
volts respectively. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS 


At the British National Laboratory the standard for voltage 
is maintained in quite a different way. Groups of new cells 
are set up annually, and the basis of reference is the average 
of the cells for the preceding three years. 

Recent comparisons of the Bureau’s basis of reference with 
that of the British Laboratory have indicated that the difference 
between our value for the volt and theirs is about one part in 
100,000. Confirmation of this has been received through a 
report from the Central Chamber of Weights and Measures at 
Leningrad, indicating a difference between the above standards 
of seven millionths of a volt. 

The value for the volt which was presumably the same in the 


_ various countries on January 1, 1911, has not remained the 


same in all countries, however, as shown by Fig. 3, which is 
based partly upon a report of the Chamber of Weights and 
Measures at Leningrad, and partly upon the exchange of cells 
between the Bureau of Standards and National Laboratories of 
other countries. The fact that the value for the volt as defined 
by the Weston cell in several countries differs so widely cannot be 
interpreted, however, as meaning that the cell is an unreliable 
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‘standard, since these values involve not only errors in the eell, 
_ but the errors in the standards of resistance and the measurement 
of current. This lack of uniformity is not surprising in view 
of the fact that no adequate international specifications for 


— 0.000013 volts per degree for cells with an electro- 
motive force of 1.0210 volts, being zero for a cell with 
an electromotive force of 1.01878 volts. 


_ either the standard cell or the voltameter have been adopted. 


VOLTS xX 10-* 


These cells contained approximately 0.0115 moles of 
sulfuric acid per liter. The cell with zero tempera- 
ture coefficient would be saturated at 4 deg. cent., if 
the effect of sulfuric acid on the solubility of cadmium 


+6 
FRANCE sulfate is the same at lower ae as between 
eh 15 and 20 deg. 

+4 Three groups of portable cells, maby group having a 
. ie different form of construction, have just been investi- 
: pee, gated for temperature coefficient and hysteresis in this 
#2 ie laboratory. They were maintained until the cells were 
‘ a ed constant to within 10 microvolts (about), except at 
} UNITED STATES 45 deg. and 50 deg., at each of the temperatures shown 
| ON allt a mu below, and their e. m.f. determined each day. The 
ae mean of the readings on the last two days was taken 
; < as the e.m.f. at equilibrium, but any reading for a 
% . particular temperature could have been taken as such 
e, ee , without error greater than 0.01 per cent. _Temper-. 

ae gC ature control was within + 0.02 deg. cent. 
ae rg a) The temperatures and the temperature coefficients for 


The Oke oe eh net. Se ett) _ the corresponding intervals, together with the acidities 
of the electrolytes of the cells with respect to sulfuric 


. 3—RELATIVE VALUE OF THE VOLT AT THE PRESENT TIME g 
acid are given in the table herewith. 


te -_ IN Six CounrtRIEs 


~ Vinal, Trans. Am. Flectrochemical Society, 54, 251 (1928) Fig. 1 


Tomporaiire coefficient microvolts per 


Five determinations with re Smith fori of volt- 35 deg. cent. 
ameter reported in the above article, gave a mean for eee ee Te Nes De Te ae 5: eee 
By the value of the normal Weston cell of 1.018307. Six seine def, 0.04 N. 1, pea. 0.0L Nat peetO.03°N 
determinations with the Richards or porous cup form _ ____ . . 
of voltameter gave a mean of 1.018218. Even this 15°.04-20°.00......... we Ute wom 2 SORE ne 4.59 


last value, which is lower than any obtained during the 20°.00-25°.08......... OER ie =201r aan =2:000 


inyestigation-of 1908, and- therefore: probably put in 25,.08-30".04... 0... 4.08... 02072... 2. 2.72 
error by some RUS ean factor is low by 0.01 per cent eae apr sek oe iba ea Pre renga ie en ee | 
f z 30°.02-40° 115 ee oe SEP OV atc rot — S74 ees —1.37 
Ge seeerenrel . TaOv eee 40°.11-45°.38......... ese Coees EMO ghee Ja —1.53 
The cells just fiemicced. are the normal higher erie 45°38-50° 04 sz40 02 58 eb SO care = 8 Abra. +3.54 
perature-coefficient type: .The unsaturated type or ‘i eae ee het ages be 


After measurements were completed on this rising 
temperature cycle, a cycle was run through with the 
cell ( same temperatures in the reverse order. This cycle is 
_ standardized by comparison with a normal cell since not yet completed for 20 deg. and 15 deg. However, as 
. its: -e. m. f. is to all intents constant.” _ far as it has been carried, the results are in. aereonieus 

~ Vosburgh and Eppley found in a series of forty-five with the first cycle to within 0.008 per cent i intl : 

Weston cells that the electromotive force increased in case. Equilibrium was slower, as s has bee 
an approximately linear manner as the cadmium sul- noted, on the deunward eycle. »)-.% ; 
§ fate concentration decreased. The e.m.f. ran from af 

8270 volts for 438.22 per cent Cape to 1. 02095 volts 
84 per cent CdSO.. 


: eee forces of these ¢ 


, ‘Weston. cell now becomes of interest. As said before 
_ this is not strictly reproducible, but its voltage can be 
made.to fall within narrow limits, and the cell can be 
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In this connection the Bureau** of Standards has the 
following to say of the Weston cells in its laboratories in 
1910. ‘‘The electromotive force of these cells generally 
decreases slightly withage. To illustrate, the Bureau of 
Standards has 15 of these cells in use in its laboratories 
which have on the average decreased only one ten- 
thousandth of a volt in the last four years, the change 
in the various cells being from nothing to three ten- 
thousandths of a volt.’ That is, the average in per 
cent was very nearly 0.01 per cent for four years or 
0.003 per cent per annum, and the maximum 0.008 per 
cent per annum, very closely. These values are in 
close agreement with the values for this decrease found 
in this laboratory, 0.003 per cent to 0.004 per cent per 
annum. This slow decrease can be well explained by the 
diffusion of mercurous ion to the amalgam face and its 
discharge there with cadmium going into solution and 
increasing the cadmium concentration of the electrolyte. 
The drop due to this cause should cease when the e. m. f. 
of asaturated cell is reached. Another more rapid drop 
is often observed in unreliable cells, and is beyond doubt 
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Fig. 4—Curves SHowine Time REQUIRED AND VALUES 
During Tuis TIME FOR AN UNSATURATED CADMIUM CELL TO 
RECUPERATE AFTER IT WAS SHORT-CrRCUITED FOR 30 MIN. 


Curve No. 1 voltage vs hr. 1st day 

Curve No. 2 voltage vs days up to 19 days 
Total time to recuperate 36 days 

Value before short circuit 1.019875 volts 
Value after recuperation 1.019800 volts 


Difference 0.000075 volts 


Aug. 19, 1920 


caused by hydrolysis. This does not stop at the value 
of the saturated cell. Such cells in practically every 
case—certainly in every case observed—have shown 
large hysteresis effects. They should be discarded. 
Hence, for an accuracy of 0.01 per cent unsaturated 
cells should be recertified every two years, and in 
addition, when in use they should be maintained, within 
5 deg. cent. of the temperature for which the certified 
value is given. 

A cell short-circuited for one-half hour took eleven 
hours to recover to within 0.07 per cent of its former 
value, and 36 days to come back to within 0.007 per 
cent of its previous value. (Fig. 4.) 

Three cells were short-circuited for ten minutes. At 
the end of seven hours they had recovered to within 
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0.02 per cent of their original values. A short-circuited 
cell should be regarded with suspicion, however, as the 
original equilibrium has been upset permanently be- 
cause of the addition of cadmium to the electrolyte, 
if for no other cause. 

In another experiment, three unsaturated cells 
(Weston type) with an internal diameter of 25 mm. 
were each connected across a resistance of such value as 
to cause 5 microamperes, 50 microamperes and 100 
microamperes to flow in each cell respectively. The 
internal resistance of these cells was approximately 
80 ohms. ‘The initial e. m. f., the closed circuit e. m. f. 
after 6 minutes of current flow and the open circuit 
e. m. f. immediately after opening the circuit are given 
below. 


Microamperes 


5 50 100 


E. m. f. before closing circuit... 1.01890. ..1.01886. ..1.01884 
E. m. f. circuit closed 6 min. ...1.01851...1.01481...1.01073 
E. m. f. immediately on open- 

MS jehie sion tae eer eee 1.01890. ..1.01882. ..1.01880 


The same thing was done with three cells of 13.5 
mm. internal diameter. The internal resistance of these 
cells was approximately 350 ohms. ‘The results were 
as follows: 


Microamperes 


5 50 100 
E. m. f. before closing circuit. ..1.01890. ..1.01882. ..1.01884 
E. m. f. circuit closed 6 min. ...1.01698...1.00386. ..0.98994 
E. m. f. immediately on open- 

Fd EROS bis coc Rh RUNG fbb S 1.01883. ..1.01877. ..1.01874 


The above indicates that not more than 0.7 micro- 
amperes per square millimeter of cross-section (in these 
cells, electrode area) can be taken for 6 minutes from a 
cell if a precision of 0.01 per cent is to be obtained. 

It often has been stated that “not more than 0.0001 
ampere should be taken from a cell.” The results of 
the above experiment emphasize that as a matter’ of 
safety in measuring against a standard cell the closing 
key should be only just tapped and lengthy closing of 
the potentiometer circuit avoided. 

Cells should not be exposed to the radiation from an 
electric light bulb. A 25-watt bulb 15 inches away and 
to one side of unmounted cells caused an increase in 
e.m.f. when the mercurous sulfate (positive) limb 
was exposed and the amalgam limb covered. The 
opposite arrangement caused a lowering of the e. m. f. 
Such exposure for five minutes brought about differ- 
ences from the equilibrium value of the e. m. f. of from 
100 to 200 microvolts (0.01 to 0.02 per cent). Even 
mounted cells have been known to show divergences of 
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these magnitudes, or greater, when unequally exposed 
to the heating effects of lamps or to the disturbing 
effects of draughts of hot or cold air. The same can 
be said of heating by the hand in carrying from set-up 
to set-up. 

Ten cells were packed in ‘dry ice.’ Two were 
proved to have been frozen solid. All recovered to 
within 0.1 per cent of their former values. This test 
is not conclusive but indicates that for precision work 
cells should not be frozen. This involves no hardship 
since the eryohydric point of cadmium sulfate is about 
—16 deg. cent. 


It is surprising how many attempts are made to — 
determine the e. m. f. of a standard cell by connecting 
This method not only gives. 


it directly to a voltmeter. 
very poor accuracy, for reasons it is not necessary to 
go into, but injures the cell, for reasons of this same 
class. 

From the foregoing eeAation it would seem logical to 
~ eonclude that the system of the cadmium standard cell 
- isasensitiveone. Thisisnodoubt true. It might also 
be concluded that the system cannot be set up so as to 
be stable. This is very far from true. Over fifteen 

years work upon the cadmium cell have given the writer 
ever-increasing confidence in its reliability. It is by 
~ no means foolproof, but then very few precision deviees 
are foolproof. Ceaseless care must be given to its 


manufacture, and a thorough knowledge gained of its - 


chemistry to insure the maximum of constancy and 
agreement. But there are few electrical measurements 
_—if any, indeed—where so high a precision can be 
obtained with so little trouble as in comparisons of 
electromotive force based directly upon the standard 
-eell. 
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Design of Potentiometers 
BY I. MELVILLE STEIN* 


Member, A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis.—This paper discusses potentiometer design under the 
following headings: 

I. Early history. II. Factors affecting voltage range. III. Fac- 
tors affecting potentiometer resistance. IV. Low-voltage potentiom- 
eters. V. Analysis of potentiometer errors. VI. Self-checking 
features of potentiometers. VII. Galvanometer considerations. 
VIII. Commenis on volt-boxes. IX. Deflection potentiometers. 
X. The potentiometer in industry. 

No attempt has been made to give the complete history of poten- 


INTRODUCTION 

HE paper is limited to the discussion of d-c., 
laboratory type potentiometers. It would be 
difficult to include a discussion of a-c. potentiome- 
ters without taking up numerous specific applications, 
because the a-c. potentiometer is to a large extent a 
special purpose instrument. The principal difference 
between the laboratory type of d-c. potentiometers 
included in this discussion and the industrial plant 
types of potentiometer is in the modifications necessary 
for the adaptation to particular applications. A general 
discussion of specific applications of the potentiometer 
in industry is beyond the scope of this paper and those 
interested in that subject are referred to a recent paper! 

in the Journal of the Franklin Institute. 


I. EARLY HISTORY 

A significant point in the early history of the po- 
tentiometer is that the circuit was developed for com- 
paring the electromotive forces produced in primary 
cells; and then as now it was desired to measure the 
true e. m. f. of each cell, that is, the open circuit voltage. 
To accomplish this purpose, Johann Christian Poggen- 
dorf, a German philosopher, about the middle of the 
nineteenth century devised a ‘‘compensation’”’ method 
which is shown in Fig. 1 and in which we have the 
relation 


- 

aes R-+r 
where e is the open circuit voltage of cell X and E is 
the closed circuit voltage of cell S. Poggendorf’s 
circuit was modified by the Frenchman DuBois 
Reymond? and further modified by Latimer Clark? 
in England about 1874 to give the general form of 
circuit now used in many potentiometers. (Fig. 2.) 
Here 
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tiometer development, as the paper is not intended to be primarily 
historical. 

Neither has any attempt been made to include all of the circutis 
which have been used in high-resistance potentiometers and in the 
earlier forms of low-resistance potentiometers, as this would require 
too much time and space. Material of this kind has been limited to 
the minimum amount necessary to establish the proper background 


for the discussion of the subject. 
* * * * * 


where e; and é are the open-circuit voltages of S and X, 
respectively, and r; and r, are the values of r to produce 
a balance with e; and é, respectively. 


IJ. Factors AFFECTING VOLTAGE RANGE 


In all of the early work, the open-circuit voltage of a 
primary cell was involved. Today, in all precise po- 
tentiometers, the open-circuit voltage of a primary cell 
is used for standardizing the potentiometer. This is 
the primary reason why most of the precise potentiom- 
eters have a range from zero to about 1.5 volts. There 
are, however, important exceptions to this. 

In general, if the e. m. f. of the cell used for standard- 
izing the potentiometer is approximately the same as 
the e. m. f. or potential difference to be measured, the 
measurement approaches a purely substitution method 
and the errors in the potentiometer itself become 
negligible. For instance, if in some research problem, 
requiring the utmost accuracy of measurement, it were 
desired to measure the relation between current and 
some other condition; then if the resistance of the 
current shunt were chosen to give, for the desired 
current, a potential drop of about 1.018 volt (the 
approximate value of a Weston standard cell), any 
error in the potentiometer itself could cause no mea- 
surable error in the determination of the current value. 

Some potentiometers are designed so that ten times 
the normal current may be used, in which case the 
standardizing of the potentiometer current may be 
done with a series of ten standard cells. In this way, a 
range up to 10 or 15 volts may be provided without 
placing any greater dependence on the accuracy of the 
potentiometer resistances than is done in the po- 
tentiometers having a range up to about 1.5 volt. If 
such a potentiometer has also a low range, having one- 
tenth the value of the high range, then using ten times 
the normal current and only one standard cell, the 
current may be standardized on the low range, which 
thus becomes the 1.5-volt range and the nominal 
1.5-volt range becomes a 15-volt range. However, if the 
standardizing is done in this way, the accuracy of the 
final measurement involves the accuracy of the range 
changing coils. 

Potentiometer range changing devices are discussed 
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oe shown in Fig. 2, but having three ranges is shown 
in Fig. 3. 


_ more reliable reference e. m. f. than is available with a 
single standard cell. Practically the range cannot be 
_ increased indefinitely in this way because of difficulties 


Fie. 1—Poagenporr Circuit 


Fig. 2—Moopiriep Latimer CiarK Crrcuit 


« 


ss Fig. ~3—Mopern Turez-Rance PoTENTIOMETER 
witH SEPARATE STANDARD Cri D1at (s) 


due to leakage which would arise if a much higher 
voltage were applied directly to the potentiometer and 

_ for higher voltages a “‘volt box’’ is necessary. 
For low-range potentiometers, having a maximum 

range of the order of 0.1 or 0.01 volt, full dependence 
must be placed on the accuracy of the potentiometer 
resistances as no standard of voltage is available which 
will permit making a direct substitution measurement. 
Such low-range potentiometers are essential for the 


aa 


. 


i “he total resistance of the potentiometer circuit is an 
et . Basically, 
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1 a paper by Behr‘, and a recent potentiometer of the 


_ The use of ten standard cells provides a somewhat 
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resistance in the galvanometer circuit. Accordingly, 
a higher resistance in the potentiometer reduces the 
sensitivity. This is true even though the galvanometer 
characteristics are correctly chosen for the high-resis- 
tance circuit. This point is discussed more fully below. 

For the same voltage range, the current through the 
potentiometer resistances varies. inversely with the 
potentiometer resistance; for example, if a 1.5-volt 
range potentiometer has a resistance of 75 ohms, the 
current will be 0.02 ampere and if the potentiometer 
resistance is 15,000 ohms, the current will be 0.0001 
ampere. As the impressed voltage is the same in either 
case, the leakage current around the potentiometer 
resistances will be the same, but a leakage current of a 
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potentiometer current, but which is more apparent 
than real, is the smaller drain on the working battery. 
In this connection, it should be remembered that 
storage batteries having capacities upwards of 50 ampere- 
hours are now readily available at very low cost 
and the effect of a drain of 0.02 ampere on such a 
battery is very small. (Fig. 4.) Unless the battery is 
lagged or thermostated, temperature changes are likely 
to be of more importance than current drain in causing 
unsteadiness of the potentiometer current and the 
temperature effect is the same for a drain of either 
0.0001 ampere or 0.02 ampere on a battery of 50 
ampere-hour capacity. The temperature coefficient of 
the voltage? of a lead storage cell is 0.0004 volt per deg. 
cent. Probably the objection to using a current of 0.01 
or 0.02 ampere in the potentiometer had its origin in the 
days prior to the advent of the low-price, high-capacity 
storage-cell and prior to the invention of M. E. Leeds 
and E. F. Northrup* which made it possible to check the 
potentiometer current instantly without changing the 
potentiometer setting. 


Another important design consideration which in- 
volves the potentiometer resistance is the comparative 
stability of low-resistance and high-resistance coils. 
While it is extremely difficult to design and construct 
unsealed resistance coils of 1,000 ohms whieh will re- 
main constant to 0.01 per cent over long periods of time, 
it is comparatively easy to construct coils. of 1 to 10 
ohms resistance which will have this degree of con- 
stancy. This is another reason for avoiding a high re- 
sistance in the main circuit of the potentiometer. 


An additional difficulty arising from the use of a high- 
resistance potentiometer circuit is involved in the proper 
damping of the galvanometer. This is discussed more in 
detail below, and here it is sufficient merely to point out 
that the resistance introduced into the galvanometer 
circuit by an ordinary potentiometer varies con- 
siderably as the potentiometer setting is changed and if 
the potentiometer resistance is high, extra compensating 
resistance adjustments are necessary to keep the gal- 
vanometer properly damped. 

With a low-resistance potentiometer circuit, it is 
often possible to simplify the construction greatly by 
using a slide wire to cover as much as one-tenth of the 
voltage range. This is impractical with a high-resis- 
tance circuit because of the small diameter of slide wire 
required. The slide wire is not at all essential to the 
construction of a low-resistance potentiometer and 
some low-resistance potentiometers are constructed 
with dial decades throughout. Potentiometers of this 
latter design are discussed in detail below. 


IV. Low-VOLTAGE POTENTIOMETERS 


For making precise temperature measurements with 
thermocouples, accurate low-range potentiometers are 
required. A copper constantan thermocouple produces 
a voltage of only about 40 microvolts per deg. cent. and 
a precision of 0.001 deg. cent. is not an uncommon 
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requirement. This would mean a precision of 0.04 micro- 
volt if only one thermocouple were used, and it is some- 
times desirable or necessary to use only a single thermo- 
couple. A practical case would include the following 
considerations. The ‘‘cold junction” or reference junc- 
tion of the thermocouple would be maintained at 0 deg. 
cent. because of the accuracy with which the icepoint 
can be determined and the “hot junction” or measuring 
junction probably would be at about 380 deg. cent. in a 
constant temperature bath. Better control can be 
obtained if the bath temperature is a little above room 
temperature. If a precision of a few thousandths of a 
deg. cent. were required, say 0.003 deg. cent., this would 
mean a precision of 0.01 per cent and 0.12 microvolt. 
It will be seen at once that a total parasitic e. m. f. 
of a few microvolts anywhere in the circuit would pre- 
vent obtaining the desired precision. 

Referring now to the potentiometer circuit, parasitic 
e. m. fs. are introduced by sliding contacts whether of 
the dial switch or slide wire type. A fair value to assign 
to these parasitic e.m.fs. is 1 microvolt per switch 
contact and 2 or 8 microvolts for a well designed slide- 
wire contact. Dial switches frequently are designed 
with 2 contacts per switch so that the possible parasitic 
e. m. f. would be 2 microvolts per switch. Accordingly, 
ordinary switch or slide-wire contacts that must be 
moved frequently cannot be tolerated in the thermo- 
couple circuit; and the galvanometer, which also must 
be in the thermocouple circuit, must be of such design 
as to introduce no appreciable parasitic e. m. f. 

The arrangement which is generally used in the design 
of potentiometers for this class of service is to transfer 
those sliding contacts which must be moved frequently, 
to the potentiometer battery circuit or to some other 
circuit in which the contact e. m. f. does not combine 
directly with the measured e.m.f. (See Fig. 6.) For 
such service, the potentiometer resistance must be low 
(not much in excess of 100 ohms) because of the sen- 
sitivity required. In a low-resistance circuit even the 
high-grade slide wire contacts which serve admirably 
in the galvanometer circuit of a potentiometer of the 
ordinary range have too much variation in resistance 
(0.01 to 1.0 ohm) to permit their use in a circuit which 
must remain constant in resistance while the potentiom- 
eter adjustments are being made. 

It must not be assumed that by avoiding sliding con- 
tacts directly in the thermocouple circuit, the problem 
is entirely solved. Parasitic e. m. f. must be avoided in 
the galvanometer itself (see below), but even then, there 
may remain a small and comparatively constant para- 
sitic e. m. f. which must be taken into account in work 
of extreme precision by using a false zero-setting of the 
galvanometer. 

The best null potentiometer for this work, therefore, 
would appear to be a low-resistance instrument with 
dial decades for all settings. A further refinement is to 
keep the galvanometer circuit resistance constant for all 
potentiometer settings. This permits interpreting 
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deflections of the galvanometer to give readings in 
between steps of the lowest dial and increases the speed 
of operation because good galvanometer damping is 
maintained. It also avoids disturbing the “false zero” 
of the galvanometer if this expedient is used. 

Probably the simplest, complete potentiometer circuit 
of this general form is that devised by Walter P. White’ 
and shown in Fig. 5. Here it will be seen that the slid- 
ing contacts of the two dials which are used for mea- 
suring temperature changes are in the battery circuit. 
The contacts of the two dials which are moved only 
very infrequently are shown in the thermocouple circuit. 
They could be placed in the battery circuit very readily, 
but there is little to choose between the two arrange- 
ments because constancy of battery circuit resistance 
in the two higher voltage dials is just as important as 
absence of parasitic e. m. f., the important consideration 
being that these switches are seldom, if ever, moved, 
once the initial setting is made. 

It will be noted that the White circuit permits the use 
of four dials, values lying between steps on the fourth 
dial being determined from the deflection of the gal- 
vanometer which operates in a constant resistance 
circuit. The arrangement is really that of two 2-dial 
potentiometers with the thermocouple circuits con- 
nected in series. Two separate balances must be made 
against the standard cell, one for each potentiometer, 
but this is not a serious disadvantage because when the 
first or second dial is in circuit, the accuracy of the 
current adjustment through the third and fourth dials 
need not be high; accordingly, the current in this circuit 
needs adjustment only very infrequently. 

The White potentiometer is ordinarily made with a 
single range, either 10,000 or 100,000 microvolts. 
The galvanometer circuit resistances are 40 ohms and 
300 ohms, respectively. Instruments of both ranges 
may be equipped with a second set of dials to provide 
a double potentiometer. In the double potentiometer, 
two values of potential differing widely from each other 
may be measured without disturbing the dial settings. 
This arrangement is an adaptation of the independent 
standard cell balancing dial* previously mentioned. 

The equivalent of an additional dial on the White 
potentiometer may be provided by connecting the 
device of Lindeck and Rothe® in the thermocouple 
circuit. (See Fig. 5.) 

A two-circuit potentiometer suggested by the author 
for this class of work is shown in Fig. 6. Here the two 
thermocouple circuits, instead of being connected to 
give the sum of the two potentials, are connected to 
give the difference of the two potentials. This arrange- 
ment avoids the requirement of reducing both potentials 
to zero to obtain a zero reading on the potentiometer 
and therefore makes possible the inclusion of one or two 
shunted decades? to give 5 or 6 dials instead of the 4 
dials provided in the White potentiometer. Only 5 
dials would be used at one time, the extra dial being a 
convenient means for making the range of the poten- 
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tiometer either 10,000 microvolts or 100,000 micro- 
volts.* It will be apparent that numerous variations of 
this general arrangement are possible. The potentiom- 
eter of Fig. 6 has a practically constant resistance of 
about 11 ohms in the galvanometer circuit. This gen- 
eral circuit requires two batteries for supplying the poten- 
tiometer and, consequently, two adjustments against 
the standard cell just as in the White potentiometer. 

Low-voltage potentiometers have been devised which 
utilize the same ‘‘difference” principle as is used in the 
potentiometer of Fig. 6, but which use only one battery 
and require only one balance against the standard cell. 
These are commonly called ‘‘split-circuit’’ potentiom- 
eters and are shown in Fig. 7 and Fig. 8. The poten- 
tiometer of Fig. 7 was proposed by Diesselhorst” and 
involves some elements proposed by Hausrath, White, 
Waidner and Wolff.!. The one shown in Fig. 8 uses a 
development of the circuit suggested by: Wenner.” The 
former has a normal range of 10,000 microvolts and a 
practically constant resistance in the galvanometer 
circuit of about 14 ohms. The latter has two ranges of 
100,000 and 10,000 microvolts and has a practically 
constant resistance in the galvanometer circuit also of 
about 14 ohms. 

There are at present no published papers giving a 
complete description of the modified Wenner poten- 
tiometer of Fig. 8, but such a paper is in preparation and 
will shortly be published. 


V. ANALYSIS OF POTENTIOMETER ERRORS 

Reference has been made to the stability of high- 
resistance and low-resistance coils and to resistance 
variation and parasitic e. m. f. at switch and slide wire 
contacts. The following analysis should help to make 
clear the significance of these factors. 

Reference to Fig. 2 will show that when both potential 
contacts are set on zero, they are connected to the iden- 
tical point in the current circuit. Accordingly, there 
can be no potential difference between them no matter 
what may be the value of the potentiometer current. 
In other words, the potentiometer has a true zero point. 
This arrangement makes possible a simple low-resis- 
tance potentiometer and, as indicated above, low re- 
sistance in the potentiometer is much to be desired. 

Fig. 9 shows the well-known potentiometer circuit 
due to Feussner." This potentiometer is usually made 
with a very high total resistance of (20,000 ohms). 
This high resistance is not desirable, but is necessary 
because of the large number of contacts in the circuit. 
It is important to note that the error in microvolts, 
due to residual resistance in a circuit of this kind, is a 
constant one and not a proportional one; in other 


*The use of all six dials at one time, to measure absolute 
voltage values, would imply a higher accuracy in the main 
potentiometer coils and in the value of the standard cell than is 
justifiable. All six dials may be used at one time for measuring 
small changes in voltage such as might be encountered in calorim- 
eter measurements in which the temperature changes are ob- 
served by means of thermocouples. 
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words, it produces a false zero. The error is equal to 
the residual resistance multiplied by the potentiometer 
current. In the Feussner design, a very high resistance 
is used to keep the potentiometer current small (0.0001 
ampere) so that the error due to the residual resistance 
is usually negligible in the class of potentiometers in 
which the true Feussner circuit is used. Ifa potentiom- 
eter were made using a circuit similar to the Feussner 
circuit, but which required a potentiometer current of 
0.01 ampere, it would be evident that the constant error 
due to residual resistance in such a potentiometer would 
be 100 times as large as the error in the Feussner instru- 
ment for the same residual resistance. 

Referring now to the potentiometer circuit shown in 
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9—F nussneR PoTENTIOMETER CIRCUIT 


Fig. 6, the contacts A, B, C and D are all in the battery 
circuits where the voltage is about 2 volts and the re- 
sistance in the upper battery circuit is 200 ohms and in 
the lower battery circuit 2,000 ohms. In view of the 
comparatively high voltage of the battery circuit, the 
error due to parasitic e. m. f. at the contacts is, of course, 
negligible. The microvolt error, due to variation of 
resistance at the contacts, is proportional, not constant, 
and will never cause an error in per cent greater than 
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resistance and FR is the battery circuit resistance. As- 
suming 0.0002-ohm variation in resistance, for a 200- 


x 100, where Ar is the variation in contact 
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ohm battery circuit, this would be 0.0001 per cent, and 
for a 2,000-ohm battery circuit, this would be 0.00001 
per cent. 

Contacts H# and F in Fig. 6 produce negligible errors 
from either variation in contact resistance or parasitic 
e.m.f. The circuit in which these contacts are placed 
is such as to make the effective variation due to resis- 
tance entirely negligible and to make the effective para- 
sitic e. m.f. less than 1 per cent of the actual contact 
e.m.f. (See Appendix I.) The manipulation of 
contacts H and F causes a negligible variation in-the 
current in the lower potentiometer circuit. © Ifan 
arrangement of this kind were used in the upper poten- 
tiometer circuit where the total resistance is lower, 
compensating coils would be necessary to correct for 
the variation in potentiometer current. 

The additional errors which need consideration in the 
potentiometer proper are the errors in the resistance 
coils. These fall into three groups: (1) the main po- 
tentiometer coils; (2) the compensating coils, and 
(8) the coils bridged by the standard cell in standardiz- 
ing the potentiometer current. Frequently, coils are 
placed in circuit in such a way that they belong in more 
than one of these groups. Here it is desired merely to 
say that if coils not much above 100 ohms are used, there 
is no great difficulty in making them and adjusting them 
so that the error will not exceed 0.01 per cent over long 
periods. = 

A summation of errors due to the above causes for the 
100,000 and 10,000 microvolt ranges of the potentiom- 
eter, shown in Fig. 6, is given in Appendix II. These 
are maximum errors, the probable errors being some- 
what less. It will be seen that for both ranges, the 
maximum error is less than the value of one step on the 
last dial. 


VI. SELF-CHECKING FEATURES OF POTENTIOMETERS 


The measurements for which potentiometers are 
used are usually those on which great dependence is 
to be placed and, accordingly, the user should never 
be in doubt about the accuracy of his potentiometer. 
Even with the best design, workmanship and materials, 
a potentiometer may be made inaccurate by abuse or 
use by a careless operator, and, to guard against errors 
from such causes, the potentiometer design, if possible, 
should be such as to permit convenient checking by the 
user. Fortunately, the nature of the ordinary poten- 
tiometer circuit is such as to permit checking to a high 
degree of accuracy with instruments which are of a 
much lower order of accuracy. However, to facilitate 
the work of checking, the potentiometer circuit should 
be kept as simple as possible. 

Usually, there are provided low-resistance plug 
blocks, all alike, for making connections to each of the 
main potentiometer coils so that their values may be 
compared for equality using a wheatstone bridge. 
Since it is necessary to measure only the difference 
between values which. in a good instrument are alike 


ridge used for checking. would cause an inaccuracy of 
only 0.001 per cent in the result. After the equality 
of the main resistors has been determined in this way, 
the calibration of the slide wire is checked against the 


iformity of the slide wire may be sciespoinel: with 
this same precision. 3 

:The final step is to neice the ratio pean the 
main potentiometer resistors and the resistance across 
_ which the standard cell is connected when standardizing 
the potentiometer current. By making the standard 
cell balance across the identical resistors that comprise 
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thin 0.01 per cent, errors as large as 10 per cent in the 


vain resistors; see Fig. 10. If the comparative values 
of the main resistors are known to 0.01 per cent, the 


the main potentiometer resistance, it is obvious that 


This small adjustable resistance may be 
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viously mentioned. A common example will be foundin’ 
the measurement of current in the standardizing lab- 
oratory. Here, if a comparison is made on the basis of 
using galvanometers of the same general type and 


period, it is found that generally the energy consump- 


tion in the current shunts is much less when working. 
with a low-resistance potentiometer. The lower energy 
consumption reduces the cost of the shunts and avoids 
the inconvenience of providing oil and water cooling. 
If the comparison is made on the basis of equal energy 
consumption in the current shunts, then the low-re- 
sistance potentiometer has the advantage that a more 
sturdy and convenient and less expensive galvanometer 
can be used. For instance, if a 300-ampere current: 
shunt is made with a resistance of 0.001 ohm, it will 
produce a voltage drop of 0.3-volt at full load. A 
precision of measurement of 0.01 per cent would require 
a sensitivity of 30 microvolts. With a potentiometer 
having a total resistance of 100 ohms, the galvanometer 


circuit resistance due to the potentiometer for a setting 


of 0.3-volt is 12.75 ohms. With a potentiometer having 
a total resistance of 20,000 ohms, the corresponding 
resistance is 2,550 ohms. A convenient galvanometer 


‘suitable for use in the low-resistance circuit would 


have a resistance of 20 ohms, a current sensitivity of 
0.25 microampere per millimeter, a voltage sensitivity 
of 25 microvolts per millimeter with an external critical 
damping resistance of 80 ohms and a period of 3 seconds. 
The difference between 12.75 ohms and 80 ohms would 
be made up with a resistance coil of about 67 ohms. 
Reading to the nearest millimeter would give the desired 
precision. 

If this same galvanometer were used with the ae 
resistance potentiometer, the voltage sensitivity with 


2,550 ohms in circuit would be 648 microvolts per milli- 


meter. This would require reading to about 0.05 milli- 
meter, which is impractical, and, in addition, the 
galvanometer would be badly underdamped. If proper 
damping is taken into consideration, the required 
sensitivity of 80 microvolts is impossible to obtain with 
the design of galvanometer under consideration. 
Accordingly, it is necessary to use a more sensitive and 
more costly form of galvanometer or materially to 
increase the resistance of the current shunt with a 
consequent increase in energy loss and cost. 

Proper damping of the galvanometer is essential to 
ane ne with the ae and — ampi 
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20 ohms. Accordingly, when working with a very 
high-resistance potentiometer, it is impossible to keep 
the galvanometer properly damped unless some aux- 
iliary compensating resistance is adjusted each time a 
substantial change is made in the potentiometer 
setting. (See Appendix III for calculations.) 

When working with low-range potentiometers, such 
as those shown in Figs. 5 to 8, it is not sufficient merely 
to avoid parasitic e. m. fs. in the potentiometer proper 
because the galvanometer itself may be the seat of a 
parasitic e. m. f. amounting to 5 or 10 microvolts under 
ordinary working conditions. By making the entire 
galvanometer circuit of copper, the parasitic e. m. f. is 
reduced to a small fraction of a microvolt." 


VIII. COMMENTS ON VOLT-BOXES 


Usually, for extending the potentiometer range above 
1 or 2 volts, a voltage divider known as a “‘volt-box”’ 
is used. The connections are shown in Fig. 12. Itis 
desirable to make the total resistance of a volt-box 
reasonably high, several hundred ohms per volt, first, 
to avoid lead and contact errors in the high-voltage 
circuit, and, second, to reduce the energy dissipation in 
the coils. A much higher resistance is undesirable 
because the higher resistance coils are likely to be less 
stable and because the higher resistance in the gal- 
vanometer circuit reduces the sensitivity. Some pub- 
lications'6 state that a low-resistance volt-box should 
be used with a low-resistance potentiometer and that 
a high-resistance volt-box should be used with a high- 
resistance potentiometer. This is incorrect. In con- 
sidering lead and contact errors or energy dissipation 
in the coils, the potentiometer resistance is not in- 
volved. The consideration of sensitivity does involve 
the potentiometer resistance, but if the maximum re- 
sistance introduced into the galvanometer circuit 
A-B (Fig. 12) by a low-resistance potentiometer is 25 
ohms and by a high-resistance potentiometer is 5,000 
ohms, it is obvious that the galvanometer circuit re- 
sistance C-D in the volt-box may be 4,975 ohms higher 
with the low-resistance potentiometer to give the same 
sensitivity. 


IX. DEFLECTION POTENTIOMETERS 


In the deflection potentiometer, the principal part 
of the potential being measured is balanced against a 
known potential just as is done in an ordinary null 
potentiometer and the remaining small portion of the 
unknown potential is read from the deflection of a 
calibrated galvanometer. While the general idea was 
suggested by Stansfield!’ as early as 1898 and was used 
by Hoffman and Rothe® in 1905, the complete develop- 
ment of the idea as applied to precise laboratory po- 
tentiometers is due to H. B. Brooks of the Bureau of 
Standards. The principles underlying the design of 
deflection potentiometers have been so well presented 
in the publications” of the Bureau of Standards that 
they need not be discussed here. It will suffice to say 
that the fundamental requirement in the design of a 
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deflection potentiometer is that for all connections and 
adjustments of the potentiometer, there must be no 
appreciable change in the galvanometer circuit 
resistance. 

Instead of going into the design of the deflection 
potentiometer, it is desired to state the advantages of 
the instrument in one important class of measurements. 
Aside from its use in photometric measurements, the 
most important application of the deflection potentiom- 
eter is in checking large numbers of portable indicating 
instruments. Discussing this latter problem, Brooks, 
in his original publication” on the deflection poten- 
tiometer points out that null potentiometers are the 
most accurate for the purpose, but require too much 
time to use and that long scale “laboratory standard” 
deflecting instruments, while faster in operation, are 
not sufficiently accurate for the purpose. He concludes 
that “the need unquestionably exists for a type of 
instrument for current and voltage measurements 
which will have properties intermediate between those 
of the ordinary deflection instrument and the elaborate 
potentiometer.” 
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It is interesting to note that although the deflection 
potentiometer does provide an instrument intermediate 
in accuracy between the null potentiometer and the 
laboratory standard deflection instruments, it is not 
intermediate in speed of operation. It is faster than 
either of the other two types of instrument. There are 
several reasons why the deflection potentiometer is 
more rapid in operation than the laboratory standard 
deflection instrument. In the deflection potentiometer, 
the deflecting pointer is shorter and lighter and this 
results in a shorter period; it is unnecessary to take the 
time to estimate tenths of a division because reading 
to the nearest division is all that is required and finally, 
because in the deflection potentiometer, the position 
of the pointer does not change very much and need not 
be observed more closely than one division, it is un- 
necessary for the operator to change his position 
frequently in order to remain in line with the pointer. 
This latter precaution is essential in reading laboratory 
standard deflection instruments to avoid parallax 
errors. 
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X. THE POTENTIOMETER IN INDUSTRY 
Mention has been previously. made of the use of the 
potentiometer in industrial plants. It may be of in- 
terest to point out that in recent years the use of po- 


_tentiometers in industrial plants has increased to such 
an extent that a fair estimate indicates that nine-tenths 

of potentiometers put into use each year go into indus- 
trial plant applications and only one-tenth go into 
laboratory service. 


I This is not due to any falling off 
in the laboratory uses of potentiometers. The poten- 


_ tiometer is more generally used in laboratories than 
ever. 
_ industrial plant uses of the instrument, in the form of - 
portable indicating potentiometers and automatic 
recording and controlling potentiometers. 


It is due entirely to the very rapid increase in 
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Appendix I 


_ CALCULATION OF AERRORS IN WAIDNER-WOLFF SHUNT- 
DECADE 
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obtained by shunting the coils b and b’, the shunting 
resistance decreasing in value as the dial readings 
increase. The coil values are given in the following 
table: 


TABLE I—COIL VALUES (OHMS) DIALS V AND VI OF FIG. 6 


Dial V 
Shunted coil (5) 


= 71.26 = 1.1225 ohm = 


Dial VI 
Shunted coil (b’) 


¥0.126 = 0.3550 ohm 


Total Individual Total Individual 
Dial shunting coil shunting coil 
position resistance (Rs) resistance resistance (R;) resistance 
TOs. ac 126.0 — ¥1.26 124.8775 —a 126.0 = 70.126 125.645 =a’ 
Oe teists 140.0 — ie 14.0 140.0 — 2 14.0 
Biatinn 157.5 — ‘ 17.5 etc. 17.5 
Cncrethens 180.0 — eS 22.5 22.5 
Grete ste 210.0 — = 30.0 30.0 
Seperate 252.0 — ie 42.0 42.0 
eas 315.0 — a 63.0 63.0 
Slesareucta 420.0 — a 105.0 105.0 
DHS ae 630.0 — a 210.0 210.0 
BES Se ycr3 1260.0 — 2 630.0 630.0 
ORentsa Infinity..... Infinity . . Infinity 
Nors: A similar selection of coil values for shunt-decades was described 


by E. F. Mueller,?° who derived values for the shunted resistance b and b’ 
to make most of the individual coil resistances simple values and identical 
in both decades. 


In addition to errors in the resistance coils, the possi- 
ble sources of error in such shunt-decades are the 
resistance and the parasitic e. m. f. at the contact. 
Most of the resistance coils are low in value so that, with 
good construction, the error due to lack of stability is 
negligible. Lack of stability in any of the few higher 
resistance coils needs to be considered. 

The error due to contact resistance will be equal to 
the error introduced in the joint resistance of the 
shunted and shunting coils, and will have its maximum 
value when the shunting resistance has its minimum 
value. The joint resistance is 


r(R. + AR) 


f= ri RN RR 


R; = joint resistance of shunted and shunting coils 
shunted resistance (6 or b’) 
shunting resistance (minimum value a or a’) 
A R = variation in contact resistance 

The error in R; due to contact resistance A die 
expressed in per banth is: 


AS 
I 


per cent error = - 
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The joint resistance in dial V is approximately 1 ohm 
and changes precisely 0.001 ohm for each step of the dial. 
The joint resistance in dial VI is approximately one- 
third of an ohm and changes precisely 0.0001 ohm for 
each step of the dial. 

The error due to contact e. m. f. will be the e. m. f. 
produced in the galvanometer circuit by the contact 
when all other potentials in the circuit are assumed to 
be zero. Any effect in or because of the battery circuit 
is too small to be considered. The following notation 
is used: 


e =tr=e.m. f. produced in galvanometer circuit by 


contact e. m. f. 

r = resistance of shunted coil (6 or b’) 

4 = eurrent produced in r by contact e. m. f. 

€ = contact e. m. f. 

I = total current produced by ¢ 

R, = shunting resistance 

R, = resistance in galvanometer circuit exclusive of 
shunted resistance of r 

R; = joint resistance in series with e 


Then: 
elie é 
* R; 4 ae tH, 
; r+ R, 
rity 
a pg ote 
rT 
TR, 
r+R, 
Peias ran as 
r( —— ) 
r+R, 
Ts 
@=%tr=e 


“or (h, + Ry) + RK, 


Again taking approximate values for dial V, taking 
R, as 40 ohms (Appendix 2) and assuming a contact 
e. m. f. of 1 microvolt, this gives 


40 


125 + 40 + 5000 = ().008 microvolt 


C= 
Expressed another way and for the particular coil 
values used 
e = 0.008 € 


Referring now to stability of resistance coils, there 
are only two coils in the decade which are much above 
100 ohms. ‘These have values of 210 ohms and 630 
ohms. There is no observable difference in stability 
between a coil of 210 ohms and one of about 100 ohms, 
both being able to retain their values well within 0.01 
per cent. By reference to the above equation showing 
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the minute error caused by a contact resistance, A R, 
of 0.0002 ohm, it will be seen that a contact resistance 
of 16 ohms would cause an error of only 0.1 per cent. 
An error in the 630-ohm coil of 16 ohms would cause a 
hundredth of this error because of the value of R, 
when the 630-ohm coil is in circuit. An error of 16 
ohms would correspond to a change of over 2 per cent 
in the value of the 630-ohm coil and any such large 
change in a 630-ohm coil which was not defective wouid 
be impossible. 

Accordingly, the only errors in the shunt-deeade 
which need be taken into account in°a summation of 
errors are the error in the-value of the shunted resistance - 
r (bor b’) and the error introduced by the contact 
e. m. f. «. The value of r in dial V is approximately 
one ohm and therefore can be depended upon to 
better than 0.01 per cent. The error caused by the 
contact e. m. f. € is less than 1 per cent of the value of e. 
Similar calculations using the coil values for dial VI 
show a negligible error for variation in contact resis- 
tance and a value for e of 0.003 microvolt. 


Appendix II fee 
CALCULATION AND SUMMATION OF ERRORS Low-RANGE, 
FIVE-DIAL POTENTIOMETER—F1G. 6 


This instrument is referred to as afive-dial potentiom- 
eter although six dials are used. The reason for this 
is that only five dials are used at one time, the sixth 
providing a.convenient means for changing the range. 
When dials I to V are used, the range is 100,000 micro- 
volts and when dials II to VI are used, the range is 
10,001 microvolts. 

The current in the upper circuit is 0.01 ampere and 
in the lower circuit 0.001 ampere for either range. 
Using 2-volt batteries, the battery circuit resistance in 
the upper circuit is 200 ohms and in the lower circuit 
is 2,000 ohms. The actual galvanometer circuit re- 
sistance is approximately 11 ohms, but an auxiliary coil 
dis included to bring the resistance up to 40 ohms, which 
is the external critical damping resistance value of a 
good galvanometer of proper sensitivity and period. 

The coil values for dials V and VI are given in Appen- 
dixI. The principal potentiometer coils for the remain- 
ing dials are given below. | 


Dial -te ces. nine 1.0-obm coils 
Disliiy eae nine 0.1-ohm coils 
Dial III... .nine 0.1-ohm coils 
Dial JV. @a3 nine 0.01-ohm coils 


It will be seen at once that there are no sliding 
contacts directly in the galvanometer or thermocouple 
circuit. The contact e.m.f. produced in the galvanom- 
eter circuit by dials V and VI is given in Appendix I. 
The contacts of dials I, II, II] and IV are in the battery 
circuits. As any parasitic e. m. f. at the contacts of 
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_ these four dials is effective only in changing the battery 
currents, the author has found it convenient to convert 
these parasitic e. m. fs. into equivalent resistances. 
Assuming a maximum parasitic e. m. f. of 1 microvolt 
per contact, the equivalent resistance is 0.0001 ohm per 
contact in the 200-ohm, 2-volt battery circuit and 0.001 
ohm in the 2,000-ohm, 2-volt battery circuit. Contact 
_ resistance changes in these four dials are assumed to be 
- 0.0002 ohm per contact. The final assumption is that 
the compensating coils k are adjusted to cause no error 
greater than 0.01 per cent in dials I and II and no error 
greater than 0.1 per cent in dials III and IV. 

It should be noted that any change i in battery cur- 
rent in the upper circuit affects dials I and II and any 
change in battery current in the lower circuit affects 

dials III, IV, V and VI. 
The coil z in the upper circuit is of such value as to 
produce a potential drop in that circuit just equal to 


the maximum drop in the lower circuit. This occurs 
when all dials of the lower circuit are set on zero and is — 


2467.5 microvolts. Dials I and II add 99,000 micro- 
volts so that the maximum potential drop in the upper 
circuit is 101,467.5 microvolts. 

For small resistance changes, the maximum per cent 
error in current in either circuit, due to operation of the 
dials, is the same as the maximum per cent variation in 
equivalent resistance and is obtained as follows: 


hha te | 
4 _ Variation in current = Ay - 100 per cent 
_ where F is the battery circuit resistance and A R is 
the maximum variation in equivalent resistance due to 
operation of all the dials in the circuit. 
_ Computation of A R for Bauer Circuit 


Contact resistance change.......... 
Equivalent. resistance Ricocae (con-~ 


2 X 0.0002 ohm = 0.0004 ohm 


= 0.0002 “ 


tact e. m.f.).. ; a 2 X0.0001 “ 
Compensating « coil error Dial rT Bens 9 X 0.0001 =0.0009 “ 
Compensating coil ¢ error Dial II. 0.9 < 0.0001 = 0.00009 “ 
INE ES maximum equivalent resistance variation....... = 0.00159 ohm 


‘Computation of A R for Lower Circuit 
Contact resistance change.......... 
j Equivalent resistance change (con- 


2 X 0.0002 ohm = 0.0004 ohm 


sz reciente et See ie otiney 32 00,001) * = 0.0020." 
‘Compensating coil error Dial III... 0.9 X 0.001 =0.0009 “ 
‘Compensating coil error Dial IV... 0.09 X 0.001 _ = 0.00009 “ 
tance change due to DialV.... 10 X0.00lohm =0,0100 “ 

ance change due to Dial VI... 10 X0.0001 “ =0.0010 “ 


AR = maximum equivalent resistance variation....... = 0.01439 ohm 


Error in Upper Circuit due to Resistance Changes 


= 0.0008 per cent 


lt error = - 101.4 467. 5 aa 0. 000008 
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SUMMATION OF ERRORS DUE TO DIAL OPERATION 100,000- 
MICROVOLT RANGE 


Error due to resistance changes, upper circuit.......... 
Error due to resistance changes, lower circuit........... 
e. m. f. produced in galvanometer circuit by contact of 


0.018 . 


IAL Wieciere orc coi Bea ee cle ee nate ear Suave te aie sence Lem ta 0.008* “ 

e. m. f. produced in galvanometer circuit by contact of 
Beal Vilierts sain eee ete te teeta eae ee a otra ee Tee eee ake 0.002*%3 = 
Total microvolt BELO ths we Bose anbetolers aioe eis 0.836 ug 


*See Appendix I. 


This summation includes slight errors due to opera- 
tion of dial VI, which, as stated before, would be used 
on the 100,000 microvolt range, only when observing 
small changes of voltage such as encountered in 
calorimetry. 

To obtain the total error for the 10, 000 microvolt 
range, the error due to dial I should be omitted, as dial I 
would be set on zero and would not be operated. 


Microvolt Error in Upper Circuit—10,000 microvoilt range 
Contact resistance change... tau .2e ele cricle ereeieeerae lerd 0.0002 ohm 
Equivalent resistance change (contact e. m.f.).......... 0.0001 “ 
Compensating coil error Dial II 0.9 X 0.0001 =........ 0.00009 “ 
AR = maximum equivalent resistance variation =...... 0.00039 ohm 
R = 200 ohms 


AR 


Bp *100 =0.5 A R = 0.0002 per cent 


Microvolt error = 11,467.5 X 0.000002 
= 0.023 microvolt 


SUMMATION OF ERRORS DUE TO DIAL OPERATION 10,000- 
MICROVOLT RANGE 


Errors due to resistance changes, upper circuit.......... 0.023 ayo 


. Errors due to resistance changes, lower circuit.......... 0.018 bs 
e. m. f. produced in galvanometer circuit by Dial V..... 0.008* g 
e. m. f. produced in galvanometer circuit by Dial VI.... 0.003* na 

Total microvolt- erro nia /aleis see Ueneletoneiers 0.052 ie 


- -*3ee Appendix I. 


When using the 100,000-microvolt range, one step of 
the lowest dial (dial V) is 1 microvolt and when using 
the 10,000-microvolt range, one step of the lowest dial 


(dial VI) is 0.1 microvolt. Accordingly, the: maximum a 


error due to switch operations is less than one s 
the low dial for either range and of cours 
error is even less. 


It ay a be no 


io 
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Appendix III 


VARIATION IN GALVANOMETER CIRCUIT RESISTANCE OF 
POTENTIOMETERS 


R = total resistance in battery circuit of potentiometer 


R, = effective potentiometer resistance in galvanometer 
circuit 
r; = potentiometer resistance directly in galvanometer 
circuit 
ro = resistance shunting r; 
Then, 
Gee i 
TaTo R tt ri? 
Ry mtr. R 
Cine R—2nr, 
d Ty ia! R 
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" s R —2 T1 
R, is maximum when <p an 0 or when R = 21; 


R 
ntlbe (as ye TA 


From this it will be seen that the usual high-resistance 
potentiometer, having a total battery circuit resistance 
of 20,000 ohms, introduces a variable resistance of 5,000 
ohms into the galvanometer circuit and that the usual 
low-resistance potentiometer, having a total battery 
circuit resistance of 100 ohms, introduces a variable 
resistance of only 25 ohms into the galvanometer 
circuit. 


Discussion 
For discussion of this paper see page 1324. 


INTRODUCTION 


HE importance of measurements in any art or 
science is great; and progress is not made with- 
out measurement. Progress and improvement 
are made possible to the extent that those interested in 
and working along the line of developing and improving 
measuring methods and instruments are able to an- 
ticipate the needs of those interested in the development 
and operation of systems, devices, and apparatus. 

Electrical units are based on or definitely related to 
units of length, mass, and time. In the ordinary sense 
these units are not electrical but because so much de- 
pends on these fundamental units; we must be in- 
terested primarily in how definite and permanent the 
fundamental units are and how precisely length, mass, 
and time may be determined by reference to existing 
standards; also how accurately copies of units may be 
made and the degree of precision attainable in produc- 

‘ing for practical use multiples or submultiples of the 
fundamental unit chosen. 

Probably the so-called c.g.s. system of units is 
most familiar. In this system the centimeter is taken as 
the unit of length; the gram as the unit of mass, and the 
second as the unit of time. This system has been quite 
generally accepted for many years. For some pur- 
poses it may be a little old fashioned but in general 
it is likely to endure for a long time. It may be better 
to say that 1, m, and t are likely to be required as funda- 
mental units in the future as they have been in the 
past. At this point it would be permissible to define 
l, m, and ¢ but this will not be attempted. So many 
things have occurred within the last few years to upset 
older conceptions of what anything really is, that 
satisfactory definitions are not written down offhand. 
However, all those interested in electrical science and 
art have an idea of what these quantities mean, at 
least sufficiently for the present purpose. 

Whatever is done, we may always retain the c¢. g.s. 
system, or something equivalent to it, and therefore be 
tied permanently to the fundamental units of length, 
mass, and time which have given evidence of being so 
reliable and permanent. Many determinations leading 
to the absolute value of the volt, ampere, and ohm 
have been made and these efforts have attained a 
large degree of success. However, the procedure by 
any methods that have been employed requires a very 
long time and infinite knowledge and pains and even 


then the Brecon arrived at is not. all that could be 
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Before making any statements that may be useful 
for comparison, I would like to emphasize a point; 
viz., that only very general statements will be made 
and comparisons will be based on groupings, each one 
roughly 10 times or 1/10 of the magnitude of the one 
next to it. A precision of 1 to a possible 9 parts in 
100,000,000 will be called 10-* and so on down to 10~, 
which will give a sufficient range. There will then be 
seven classes 10-°, 10-7, 10-*, 10-*, 10-4, 10-3, 10-2 into 
one or another of which all things to be considered will 
be placed. It may well happen that some may feel that 
certain estimates are not correct even when referred to 
such wide limits. 


We are usually quite satisfied in ordinary work with 
accuracy of standard and precision of comparison con- 
siderably below the best obtainable, but workers in the 
field of primary reference standards must of necessity 
be able to make determinations 10 to 100 times more 
precise than the precision demanded in practise so 
that the practical art has something to grow up to and 
its possibilities are not limited. Sometimes unusual 
practical requirements arise suddenly that can only 
be met with precision far greater than any previously 
employed. 

It is in this region that national laboratories and some 
independent workers find a very useful field and in this 
field the national Bureau of Standards stands second 
to none. These groups should all receive every en- 
couragement to go forward for it is not known when the 
advancing art will need much greater precision than 
has heretofore been attained. 


CHGHSAUNTIS 


Mass standards are permanent and can be compared 
to a precision of one or at least a very few parts in 


100,000,000 and standards of length about the same. 


These, therefore, lie definitely in the 10-* class. Time, 
one of the fundamental elements in many things, can 
hardly be regarded as in the same class as length and 
mass. ; 

There are 86,400 seconds in a day. Therefore a 
minimum departure from a uniform rate of about 
0.001 second a day is required in pale to have a 
clock included in the 10-° class. is ti 
has eles attained over an 
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of Shortt and of Schuler, each quite different from 
the other, have given unmistakable signs of being 
able to qualify for the 10- class. 

This shows remarkable progress. Twice within the 
last say 40 years the error in time keepers has been 
divided by 10. 

This brief consideration of time is not really a digres- 
sion for within the last few years the demand for 
accurate measurement of time on which frequency or 
wavelength measurements are based. came almost 
too soon. This isa definite example of where we found 
ourselves too close for comfort to the precision main- 
tainable in primary reference standards. 

But the picture is not without its brighter side. The 
erystal oscillator, which in a certain way caused the 
trouble by requiring accurate adjustment and timing 
or which, to take the other point of view, had great 
value because it was capable of being given this fine 
adjustment, has been found to be a most reliable 
timing device itself. First checked with clocks it now 
bids fair to turn about and enter the higher time 
keeping class itself. Comparisons between crystal 
oscillators can now be placed in the 10-8 class and 
timing of crystals in the 10~’ class. 

As a general statement.it is fairly certain that a 
perfectly free pendulum is apt to be more certain in 
its performance than the motions of the planet on which 
we live but on the other hand observation of the action 
of crystal oscillators, treated with the same care and 
respect as precision clocks, seems to make it also fairly 
certain that no fault as to permanence or precision of 
performance is chargeable to the crystal itself. Suffi- 
ciently long periods of continuous operation have not 
been observed so that it would be perhaps unwise to 
be too sanguine of the final result, but we may have a 
time measurer that is more perfect than any pendulum 
can ever be because the oscillating crystal is not affected 
by gravity which may change some in any locality and 
because it is probably much more easily protected 
against shocks than a pendulum. On the other hand 
it ts at present rather afflicted by complicated auxiliary 
apparatus which while it functions well leaves many 
chances for failure. Soon the motions of the earth 
may be checked by clocks or their equivalent instead of 
employing the present process of determining the clock 
rates from the relative motions of the earth and the 
stars. Irregularities in these motions may be shown 
by the clocks. 

But why say so much about length, mass, and 
time? It is because it is of interest to know just about 
where we stand on these fundamental standards 
and the conclusion is that they are in a fairly satis- 
factory position; time far in the rear but rapidly advanc- 
ing to a position of equality with the other two. I 
therefore feel that length, mass, and time are good things 
to tie to and start from. The difficulties seem to be 
in the steps necessary to realize electrical standards 
from length, mass, and time. Improvements may come 
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and it is to be hoped that they will soon arrive so 
that the precision assignable to the fundamental 
units, length, mass, and time, may be more nearly 
realized in the electrical units that are used for funda- 
mental reference. 


ELECTRICAL UNITS 


We are more directly interested in the ohm, the 
volt, and the ampere or the absolute units of which 
these are derived multiples. As will be seen later 
there is a very wide gap between the precision assign- 
able to length, mass, and even time, and that assign- 
able to the absolute values of the practical electrical 
units, for a very good reason. Fundamental length 
and mass standards are in a sense arbitrary. This 
does not give concern because the meter need not be 
exactly 1-10,000,000 of the polar quadrant of the 
earth and the gram may not have exactly the mass, 
of 1 cu. cm. of water at maximum density provided 
the established standards remain permanent. ‘There 
is reason to believe that they are permanent within 
satisfactory limits. On the other hand in consid- 
ering electrical units their relation to length, mass, 
and time must be known. They should not be 
arbitrary if agreement with mechanical units and others 
which are derived from length, mass, and time also 
is to be maintained. The electrical standards must 
therefore be kept from change and must also be brought 
into a definite and predetermined relation to the funda- 
mental units; so that conversion factors are as simple 
as they can be. The necessary powers, roots, and 4 7s 
are quite sufficient without the addition of odd values 
differing only a small amount from multiples of 10. 
From the way in which the art has developed the ohm 
and the volt or definite multiples of either are more 
readily available and transportable from place to place 
than is the ampere. 

I believe that the ohm is now defined as the resistance 
at 0 deg. cent. of approximately. 106.30 em. of mercury, 
1 sq. cm. section. This may be certain to five signif- 
icant figures or 10-4. It can hardly be said to be 
dependably known to six figures, 10-°. However, work 
is constantly being done to better this situation. 
Copies and comparisons of resistances in general may 
be made to about 10-* and the permanence of the 
primary reference standards is good, within about the 
same limits. 

Therefore, it may be said that the ohm may be con- 
sidered in a safe situation, but more certainty as to the 
absolute value would be desirable. I should like to 
see this unit known and its permanency and abso- 
lute value unquestioned to 10-*, This seems quite 
possible of attainment. It may be that those working 
in this field will say that they have already arrived; if 
so, good. At any rate, gratifying progress has been 
made. Looking back to the first ohm of the British 
Association Committee it was about 114 per cent 
smaller than the present ohm, and it has taken nearly 
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50 years to eliminate the greater part of this error, 
although most of this change was in one important step. 


Precision and permanence have just about kept out 


of the way of progress in the practical field. 

_ The volt had rather a bad start for some time. The 
‘preference was to derive this from the ampere and the 
ohm. With much time and care galvanometers were 
constructed that depended for their accuracy on 
measurements of length and of the magnetic field of 
the earth. Again, we were tied up with a property of 
the earth as we are now with time, but unfortunately 
-we cannot transmit amperes around the countries by 
telegraphic signal or by radio, and although the earth’s 
magnetic field is capable of very precise determination, 
the ampere or multiples when realized could not very 
well be carried home and used. There was nothing 
to carry the ampere in or with. Instruments using no 
permanent: magnet and which did not depend on the 
earth’s magnetic field were made—electrodynamom- 
eters. Some were very good, but not always depend- 
able or precise within the required limits. 


Certain voltaic cells. -were known. all along, but ‘up to 
the advent of -the Clark cell no competitor of the 


_ galvanometer or electrodynamometer appeared. With 


the advent of the Clark cell something was available 
which was a very ‘great advance indeed. It could be 
reproduced in various localities _ with considerable 
precision. However, it. had a considerable temperature 
error and it was very difficult to keep the containers 
sealed, also terminals cracked, meccoaiarips the omalcing 
up of new cells. ate 
Enormous improvement was Je tonasai made by 
_ Edward Weston when his Standard cell was given to 
the world. And it is this cell in one form or another 
that is now used together with copies of the ohm and 
multiples as the basis of most electrical measurements. 
_ How good are our volts and how permanent? I 
should say very nearly in the same class as the ohms, 
10- class, and as a result the ampere in terms of these 
two standards may come perhaps in the same class. 
This refers to absolute values, the comparisons are 
probably possible to 10-6. 
A class of instruments for the determination of or 
the realization of ohms, volts, amperes, and watts, 
using | standard cells and carefully compared resistances, 
are capable of giving multiples.of the units throughout 
a wide range. I. refer to the so-called bridges and 
potentiometers. By means of these instruments values 
within any reasonable range may be given and with 
precision well up into the 10-° class. The instruments 
are een to use and Aran e ana 
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tion potentiometer which is perhaps in the middle part 
of the 10~‘ class. 

__ These instruments may be used as reference standards 
and also for direct observations. In fact for continuous 
currents there is the opportunity at any time to secure 
definite and accurate results beyond, in most cases, 
the practical requirements. 


TRANSFER TO ALTERNATING CURRENT 


However, many measurements must be made where 
alternating current is the medium and here in special 
cases the instrument commonly used employs some sort 
of a reflecting device for observing with some precision 
the indications of the moving part. These instruments 
may be placed in the border line between the 10-* and 
10-* class. They do not fill the requirements with 
complete success. Considering what is available for 
the intermediate class of work of which so much must 
be done, i. e., between the 10-* class and the 10- class, ° 
time and patience are surely taxed to get what is 
required. Agreement on this point may not be com- 
plete and I do not offer this comment as a criticism of 
anything that has been done. On the other hand I feel 
that we need something here that we do not have at 
the present time and the.nearer it can be to a portable 
instrument the better. It should be quite definitely in 
the 10-4 class for volts, amperes, and watts. For other 
general measurements we have the well-known port- 
able instruments capable of a precision of say 1 part 
in 500 or perhaps better if advantage can be taken of 
a group of readings; perhaps not as good as this if small 


‘scale readings are employed. 


Something of the general class of the deflection 
potentiometer conveniently usable on alternating cur- 
rent would be very helpful. There is also to consider 
the step which has been taken from direct current to 
alternating current and which rests on the assumption 
that a given instrument will give the same indication on 
alternating current as it does on direct current for the 
same r. m. s. values. Iam not sure that this step rests 
on a perfectly secure basis. By this I do not mean that 
reasonable security cannot be assured by applying 
suitable corrections but many times much is taken for 
granted. 

Higher frequentiens than 60 cycles must sometimes be 
reckoned with but we will not yet speak of this point. 
However, low power factor is a serious problem. 
ie be? Pecan we oe 1g instrument 
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pointers of a group of instruments but this is not always 
satisfactory. It is usually best to record enough 
readings to overcome the effects of the fluctuations. 
Matters can be greatly improved in a well equipped 
laboratory by using very refined regulators on the 
supply lines. This is a great help but fills only a small 
part of the general need. 

Many times we do not get all the precision out of 
portable instruments of which they are capable because 
we are apt to consider them as having no permanence 
of their own. It is common practise to compare 
portable instruments with a potentiometer or some 
other arrangement, say 10 to 100 times as precise, but 
not always anywhere near it, and reject all values found 
by previous comparisons. Almost any instrument is 
good enough to regard a previous comparison as having 
some weight. It is only a question of how much; it 
- should not be neglected altogether. 

In dealing with large values of alternating-current 
amperes, volts, and watts one usually cannot use the 
resistances so precisely comparable with reference 
standards. In this field it has become customary to 
employ instrument transformers. These transformers 
serve the purpose also of protecting the observer from 
contact with the circuit voltage. Instrument transform- 
ers are capable of quite precise work. They may 
be placed, when carefully checked and properly used, 
in the lower part of the 10-‘ class. 

Within comparatively recent years the electrical 
measurement art has required expansion into the high 


frequency field and also into the field of very low power-. 


factor measurements which brings in a new set of 
requirements and in which very many curious effects 
must be guarded against. The recording of wave 
fronts which are expressed in microseconds together 
with a very great variety of problems which have come 
up in connection with sound and communication sys- 
tems using wires and also the radio art have been for 
the most part met with a fair degree of satisfaction. 
This general group cannot be referred to in detail. 
A tremendous range of voltage current, power, and 
frequency must be covered, up to millions of volts and 
thousands of amperes and also millions of cycles per 
second and correspondingly small values. 

Great increases in sensitivity and decreases in the 
amount of power required to make measurements have 
been made possible by the use of vacuum tubes and a 
large expansion in this field may be looked for. Per- 
manence and reliability, if they could be increased, 
would avoid the necessity of using these methods in 
most cases for comparisons and placing no great reliance 
on permanence. 

Capacitors or condensers are very useful devices as 
they are able to give out a definite quantity of elec- 
tricity when charged with a voltage which can be deter- 
mined very precisely from standard cells and suitable 
multiplying arrangements. It has not been my personal 
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experience, however, that condensers are permanent 
and reliable to the same extent that resistors and 
standard cells are and improvements along this line 
would be desirable. For example, in magnetic measure- 
ments it would be much simpler to work from a 
reference standard condenser than to use mutual induc- 
tances determined by some of the well-known methods 
of comparison or by direct reference to length standards. 


Materials for resistance standards have been greatly 
improved and it may seem that there is little need 
for further improvement. The accuracy with which 
comparisons can be made is perhaps ten times greater 
than the precision or permanence of resistance units 
assembled in practical apparatus without taking undue 
precautions which need not be taken if the temperature 
effects were even less than they are now. 


The development of an increased class of instruments 
in the intermediate class (10-‘) is hoped for. The 
requirement is for something which will stand in the 
alternating-current field, at normal andif possible high 
frequencies and low power factor, in the same place 
that the deflection potentiometer, resistances, and stand- 
ard cells stand to direct-current applications. 


Very little advance among practical workers has been 
made along the line of combining and weighing of 
results and in the application of well-known and simple 
probability relations. It is possible to do much along 
this line and to develop a few simple relations which 
will cover most cases and which will be of enormous 
advantage in use. In fact, experience can develop 
an intuitive sense in this regard and it is surprising 
what can be done with comparatively crude apparatus 
if the results obtained with a number of determinations 
are made use of and sufficient care is taken to control 
the conditions under which the observations are made. 


SUMMARY 


It is not the intention that the conclusion which should 
be drawn from this brief review of the situation is that 
conditions are unsatisfactory. Of course, the point of 
view might be taken that we have not made satis- 
factory progress in the last fifty years and that the best 
reference standards are not at all in the same class with 
available standards of length, mass, and time. 

Ordinary portable instruments seem very crude in 
comparison with portable and every day instruments 
for determining mass, length, and time. On the other 
other hand I think we should not regard the situation 
at all in this light. Length, mass, and time standards 
have had at least ten times as long a period of develop- 
ment. The one that has advanced the most is time. 
This advance has been about 100 fold in the past 40 
years. 

In the electrical field, reference standards in relation 
to the fundamental units, and the precision of compari- 
son with reference standards have been increased in the 
same period by about the same amount. In the port- 


i astrument field and in indicating instruments 


. We can, therefore, review the situation with some 
f satisfaction. We have by comparison equalled 


+h to be done and much to be learned by occasional 
ms into other lines a little outside of the elec- 
cal field. 
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Most important of all we can feel assured that the 
interest in going forward is undiminished and that during 
the next few years further and important advances will 


be made. 


Discussion 
For discussion of this paper see page 1324. 


The Unit of Electrical Resistance; 


Past History and Impending Change’ 
BY H. B. BROOKS! | 


Fellow, A. I. E. HE. 


Synopsis.—In 1923 an amendment to the International Con- 
vention of 1875 relating to weights and measures gave the Inter- 
national Committee of Weights and Measures authority to deal 
with the electrical units. This committee was thereby confronted 
with two major problems concerning the magnitudes of the units 
and the best procedure for their legalization and maintenance. It 
set up an Advisory Committee of experts to advise it on all such 
questions. At its second meeting, in 1930, the Advisory Committee 
adopted a resolution to the effect that further comparisons of the 
manganin wire standards of resistance with mercury ohms are 
unnecessary. 

The mercury ohm has so long been the legalized material standard 
of resistance that it is regarded by many workers as a permanent 
institution, subject only to such slight revision of the length and mass 
of the mercury column as might be shown to be necessary as the 
technique of absolute: measurements becomes more accurate. The 
present paper first gives a background by outlining the entire history 
of the unit of electrical resistance. It then gives briefly the reasons 
why the mercury ohm is obsolescent, as follows: the technical diffi- 


tion of 1875 relating to weights and measures was 
proclaimed, containing the following provision: 
‘After the (international) committee (of weights 
and measures) shall have proceeded with the work 
of coordinating the measures relative to electric 
units and when the general conference (of weights 
and measures) shall have so decided by a unani- 
mous vote, the (international) bureau (of weights 
and measures) will have charge of the establish- 
ment and keeping of the standards of the electric 
units and their test copies and also of comparing 
with those standards, the national or other stand- 
ards of precision.” 


The International Committee of Weights and Mea- 
sures, having thus been given legal authority to deal 
with electric units, was confronted with two major 
problems; first, whether to maintain the accepted 
values of the units as nearly as possible, or to revise 
them to accord with the fundamental c. g. s. system; 
second, whether to maintain the mercury ohm and 


ike 1923 an amendment to the international conven- 


silver voltameter as legalized material standards to — 


represent the units, or to legalize the absolute units 
themselves. In the latter case it would: become the 
duty of the national standardizing laboratories, having 
the necessary equipment and personnel, to carry out 
such absolute measurements as might be necessary to 
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culties attending its use are very great; determinations with it are 
useless unless a relatively large number is made with great pains by 
highly skilled observers; some of the factors entering the resuli 
(waviness of the bore of the tube, uncertainty regarding the 
terminal resistance) remain insoluble to the present; the mercury 
ohm was devised in the day of the individual worker, separated from 
his fellows by great difficulties of communication, and hence obliged 
to prepare his own standards from specifications; now great national 
standardizing laboratories issue the most accurate standards avail- 
able, backed by legal authority. The mercury ohm has always been 
a necessary, expensive evil. It has held its place because it could 
be reproduced more precisely than the agreement between the results 
of absolute determinations of the ohm. The technique of absolute 
determinations has improved until now it may fairly be said to be 
at least on a par with the mercury ohm as to reproducibility. The 
laborious and time-consuming repetitions of mercury-ohm deter- 
minations may therefore cease, and the high-grade technical effort 
they would require may be more profitably spent in improving the 
technique of absolute measurements of resistance. 


fix the values of their working standards. This work 
would be done in cooperation with the International 
Committee. Whatever course this committee might 
follow, there was an evident need for the prosecution 
of intensive researches to provide the technical basis 
for final decisions on the type of standards and on the 
units to be adopted for international use. 

In a paper before the summer convention of the 
A. I. E. E. in 1927, Mr. E. C. Crittenden discussed the 
status of the international electric units, particularly as 
maintained at the Bureau of Standards, and pointed out 
the urgent need for further investigations of the inter- 
national standards and of the experimental methods 
for realizing the absolute units upon which they are 
based. The important questions raised in this paper 
were referred to the Institute’s Committee on Instru- 
ments and Measurements for consideration. 'The sub- 
committee appointed to study the matter prepared 
resolutions urging the Bureau of Standards and foreign 
national standardizing laboratories to undertake, as 
soon as possible, the additional researches needed before 
suitable legislation to reduce the discrepancies between 
the international units and the absolute units can be 
enacted; and to carry out the further researches that 
will eventually make possible the legalization of the 
absolute units in place of the international units. In 
1928 these resolutions were approved by the Standards 
Committee, adopted by the Board of Directors of the 
Institute, and transmitted to the appropriate com- 
mittees of the United States Senate and House of 
Representatives, the Bureau of Standards and other 
national standardizing laboratories, and to the Inter- 
national Committee of Weights and Measures at Sévres. 
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To assure itself the necessary expert counsel in 
regard to the important electrical questions before it, 
the International Committee in 1927 had set up as a 
subsidiary an Advisory Committee on Electricity, 
with a membership limited to 10. Eight members 
were appointed, including: one representative each from 
the national laboratories of Germany, Great Britain, 
Japan, Soviet Republics, and the United States; one 
from the Laboratoire Central d’Electricité at Paris; 
M. Guillaume, Director of the International Bureau of 
Weights and Measures; and Professor L. Lombardi of 
the Royal School of Engineers at Rome. At its first 
meeting in Paris in 1928 the Advisory Committee 
passed resolutions which were adopted by the Inter- 
national Committee a year later. These resolutions 
stressed the importance of unifying the systems of 
electrical measurements on a basis free from all arbi- 
trary. characteristics, by the adoption of the absolute 
system of units derived from the ec. g. s. system; and 
expressed the wish that to this end researches to fix 
with exactness the ratios between the absolute units 
and the international units then in use be pursued in 
suitably equipped laboratories. 

The second meeting of the Advisory Committee on 
Electricity was held in 1930 at Paris. Those who have 
shared the feeling that legalized material standards, 
such as the mercury ohm, are permanent institutions, 
possibly subject to slight changes in specifications, but 
not to be superseded by legalized abstract units, will 
perhaps be surprised by the following resolution, the 
first of two adopted at this session: 


1. “With regard to the unit of resistance, the 
ohm, considering that methods of determining the 
absolute ohm are sufficiently advanced and that 
the agreement between the measurements of the 
coils (secondary standards) of the different (na- 
tional) laboratories remains within the limits of 
precision of the measurements, it is not necessary 
at present to undertake further comparisons of the 
resistance coils with mercury ohms.” 


In order to bring out the full significance of this 
seemingly radical proposal, and the sound reasons for 
the ultimate abandonment of the mercury ohm as a 
legalized material standard, it will be of interest to 
review the history of the ohm. 

After the announcement, in 1827, by Ohm of his 
famous “law,” electrical workers began to feel the 
need for a unit of electrical resistance. Nature had 
been kinder in the matter of standards of electromotive 
force, and the early workers could use the electromotive 
force of a Daniell cell or a gravity cell asa unit. Lenz, 
in 18388, suggested as a standard for the unit of resistance 
“one foot of No. 11 copper wire;” Wheatstone, in 1848, 
“one foot of copper wire weighing 100 grains.” Buff, 
in 1847, proposed to use a German-silver wire 1.5 mm. 
diameter and 75 em. long. Jacobi, in 1848, had a 
certain piece of copper wire as a material standard for 
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his unit, and sent copies of it to other workers. The 
telegraph engineers were not idle. In England they 
introduced a unit which was the resistance of an English 
mile of No. 16 copper wire; in France, the resistance of 
a kilometer of iron wire 4 mm. in diameter was used; in 
Germany, that of a German mile of No. 8 iron wire. 
This does not exhaust the list of arbitrary standards of 
resistance. 

All of these proposals were faulty. Simple metal 
wires were difficult to obtain in sufficient purity; also, 
their resistivity is affected by internal stresses and the 
degree of annealing. The alloy wires were not of 
definite and exactly reproducible composition. 

The use of mercury as an ideal metal for the purpose 
seems to have been first suggested by Marie-Davy, but 
Werner Siemens, in 1860, made the first practical 
proposal concerning it, namely, that the unit of resis- 
tance should be ‘‘The resistance at 0 deg. cent. of a 
prism of mercury 1 meter long and 1 square millimeter 
in cross section.’”’ He demonstrated that he could 
reproduce a unit of resistance by means of mercury in 
glass tubes with an error of less than 5 parts in 10,000. 
The unit he proposed came into use under the name 
“Siemens Einheit’”’? (Siemens unit), denoted in the 
older literature by the abbreviation “‘S. E.” 

In 1861, at the suggestion of Sir Wm. Thomson 
(later Lord Kelvin) the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science appointed a Committee on 
Standards of Electrical Resistance. The original 
committee of six members included Prof. Wheatstone 
and Dr. Matthiessen. Other outstanding men added 
during the first eight years included Maxwell, Carey 
Foster, Latimer Clark, and Joule. Other names which 
appear later are those of Ayrton, Perry, Rayleigh, 
Oliver Lodge, Muirhead, Preece, Fleming, Glazebrook, 
J. J. Thomson, J. V. Jones, Silvanus P. Thompson, 
Mather, and F. E. Smith. 

The “‘B. A. Committee’’ recognized that under the 
conditions then existing it was necessary to have 
material standards of resistance, but it wanted them 
to refer ultimately to an absolute basis. ‘Thomson 
proposed as the basis the foot-grain-second system; 
Weber and Gauss, the millimeter-milligram-second sys- 
tem. The Committee finally adopted the centimeter- 
gram-second system. Because of the high precision 
(1 in 100,000) with which two nearly equal resistances 
could be compared, and the great scattering (about 10 
per cent) between the results of absolute measurements 
of resistance by various observers, the Committee 
adopted as one of its cardinal doctrines the idea that a 
material standard should be developed, to have a value 
as nearly as possible equal to that of an ideal absolute 
unit; that this standard, once made, was to be regarded 
as a prototype standard, never to be changed even 
though succeeding absolute measurements might show 
it to be appreciably in error. 

Three members of the Committee made absolute 
measurements of resistance at King’s College, in 1863 
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and 1864, by rotating a short-circuited coil of copper 
wire, about a vertical diameter and with a measured 
velocity, and observing the resulting deflection of a 
magnetic needle at the center of the coil. From the 
known angular velocity, the deflection of the magnet, 
and the linear measurements of the coil, the resistance 
of the coil in absolute units was computed. On the 
basis of this work, the.Committee constructed standard 
coils of platinum-silver wire, and began to issue copies 
of the “B. A. Unit.’’ The Committee was dissolved in 
1870 without having established a unit for either 
electromotive force or current. 

In 1878 the investigations of Rowland at Baltimore 
showed that the B. A. unit was more than 1 per cent 
smaller than the value (10° c. g. s. electromagnetic units) 
which the B. A. Committee had intended to give it. 
This result was verified soon afterward by other in- 
vestigators. 

In 1880 the B. A. Committee was reappointed. In 
its reports during the next few years it was brought 
out that as the B. A. unit was known to be over 1 per 
cent in error, the question of whether to maintain this 
unit indefinitely or to define the ohm as 10° ¢. g. s. units 
might well be reconsidered. Inthe meantime a number 
of mercury standards of resistance had been set up in 
accordance with the proposal of Werner Siemens. The 
agreement between these was satisfactory from the 
standpoint of that time, and the results of absolute 
determinations had consequently been referred, directly 
or indirectly, to the Siemens Unit. 

In 1881, at the invitation of the French Government, 
an International Congress of Electricians met at 
Paris for the purpose of establishing definitions of the 
electrical units in a form suitable for enactment into 
legislation. This Congress adopted resolutions pro- 
posing: that the ohm and the volt preserve their 
previous definitions, namely, 10° and 108 c. g. s. electro- 
magnetic units, respectively; that the ohm be rep- 
resented by a column of mercury 1 square millimeter 
in cross section, at a temperature of 0 deg. cent.; and 
that the ampere be defined in terms of the ohm and 
the volt. The coulomb and the farad also were de- 
fined. The Congress proposed that an international 
commission be charged with the determination, by 
new experiments, of the length of the mercury column 
to have a resistance of 1 ohm; that is, 10° c. g. s. electro- 
magnetic units of resistance. This commission, the 
International Conference for the Determination of the 
Electrical Units, at its first meeting in Paris in 1882, 
decided that definite action should be deferred until 
further absolute measurements could be made. 

In 18838, coils sent in to be tested by the B. A. Com- 
mittee were certified in B. A. units, with an alternative 
figure in ““R. ohms” (real ohms) on the basis of 1 B. A. 
unit equal to 0.9867 R. ohms. In 1883 the British 
Association granted funds to its Committee on Elec- 
trical Standards for the purchase of ‘Standards of 
resistance in terms of the (real) ohm.”’ The purchase 
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of these standards was deferred to await whatever 
action might be taken at the second meeting of the 
International Conference for the Determination of the 
Electrical Units. At this second meeting, held in 
1884 at Paris, this Conference adopted 106 centimeters 
as the length of the mercury column, in spite of the fact 
that the best absolute determinations indicated that 
the correct length was very close to 106.3 centimeters. 
This compromise with the facts was made because it 
was considered advisable for a provisional value to be 
correct to the last figure given. The unit of resistance 
so defined was given the misleading name “‘legal ohm,” 
but although it was used to some extent, it was never 
legalized. 

The B. A. Committee indirectly defined the relation 
between the B. A. unit and the “legal ohm” by stating 
that the resistance at 0 deg. cent. of a column of 
mercury 100 cm. long and 1 sq. mm. cross section was 
equal to 0.9540 B. A. units. Thereafter, coils sent to 
the B. A. Committee’s laboratory for test were reported 
in legal ohms, with a supplementary statement of the 
value of the legal ohm in B. A. units. 

The B. A. Committee’s reports of 1888 to 1892 reveal 
increasing doubts and difficulties because of variations 
in the relative values of their wire standards. In the 
attempt to explain some of these changes some im- 
probable assumptions were made; for example, that in 
some way the nameplates of two of the coils had been 
interchanged, and that previous observers had used 
wrong values of temperature coefficient. (These diffi- 
culties, in the light of today, are explicable on the basis 
of the bad practise then followed, namely, the em- 
bedding of the windings in a mass of solid paraffin, 
which material has at least two serious drawbacks; an 
extremely high expansivity and a very low thermal 
conductivity.) These difficulties effectually negatived 
the Committee’s original plan for a wire standard 
never to be altered, and established the fact that 
some independent and reliable method for checking 
the constancy of the wire standards was urgently 
required. 

In 1892 the B. A. Committee announced that it had 
discontinued issuing standards in terms of the legal 
ohm in favor of the ohm defined as the resistance of a 
column of mercury 106.3 em. long. 

The 1893 report of the B. A. Committee contained 
an appendix by Prof. J. V. Jones describing his Lorenz 
apparatus for the absolute measurement of resistance 
and giving the results of some measurements: made 
with it. He states that “Such an apparatus placed in 
the National Laboratory might with advantage be 
kept in constant use, not only for the calibration of 
low resistances, but also as embodying in concrete form 
a proper ultimate standard of electrical resistance.” 
In an appendix to the 1894 report Prof. Jones com- 
municates the result of a determination of the ohm in 
absolute measure with his Lorenz apparatus. He 
obtained 106.32 cm. as the length of a mercury column 


and the international volt and international watt de- 
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_ 1 sq. mm. in cross section having a resistance of one 
“true ohm.” 

An international electrical congress met in Chicago 
- during the Exposition of 1893, with representatives of 
ten governments in attendance. It adopted resolutions 
defining eight electrical units. To distinguish them 
from their predecessors, they were called the inter- 
national ohm, international ampere, etc. The inter- 
national ohm was “‘based wpon the ohm equal to 10° units 
of resistance in the ¢. g. s. system of electromagnetic 
units, and is represented by the resistance offered to an 
unvarying electric current by a column of mercury at 
the temperature of melting ice 14.4521 grams in mass, 
of a constant cross-sectional area and of the length 
of 106.3 cm.” 

Because of certain defects and inconsistencies in the 
resolutions of the Chicago Congress, the six national 


~ governments which afterwards legislated on the matter 


defined the electrical units in different ways. One of 
the outstanding defects of the Chicago resolutions was 
that the ohm, ampere, and volt, which are physically 
related by Ohm’s law, were all defined in terms of 
material standards. ; 

The inconsistencies of the resolutions of the Chicago 
Congress were not recognized when the U. S. legislation 
(Act approved July 12, 1894) was enacted. They were 
recognized in the German law of June 1, 1898, which 
defines the ohm in terms of a column of mercury, the 
ampere in terms of a rate of deposition of silver, and 
_ the volt in terms of the ohm and the ampere. At the 
call of the German Reichsanstalt, an international 
conference was held in Berlin in 1905, at which this 
logical procedure was recognized as the correct one. 
The Berlin conference also favored replacing the Clark 
cell by the Weston normal cell. 

- In 1908 an international conference on electrical 
units and standards was held at London, with delegates 
from 21 countries in attendance. At this meeting 
resolutions were adopted which for the first time clearly 
differentiated between the fundamental (absolute) 
electrical units and a system of units representing the 


fundamental units, and sufficiently near them for 


_ practical use and to serve as a basis for legislation. 

‘The London Conference recommended the adoption 
as this second system, of the international ohm defined 
in terms of a mercury column, the international ampere 
defined in terms of a time-rate of deposition of silver, 


fined i in terms of the international ohm and international 
ampere. 
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of this work it was agreed to define the electromotive 
force of the Weston normal cell at 20 deg. cent. as 
1.0183 international volts. This value was officially 
recognized by the Bureau of Standards on January 1, 
1911, and is still in force. The international ohm was 
taken to be the mean of the values realized by the use 
of mercury ohms at the national laboratories of England 
and of Germany, as represented by manganin coils 
brought by the representatives of these institutions. 

Mercury standards of resistance had been con- 
structed by F. E. Smith at the English National 
Physical Laboratory during the years 1902 to 1907. 
A preliminary calibration of 70 glass tubes gave the 
data on which 11 tubes of the greatest possible uni- 
formity of bore were selected. This matter of uniform- 
ity of bore is very important. The legal specifications 
assume a column of mercury of unvarying cross section, 
which cannot be realized. In practise, after selecting 
the most uniform tubes, a prolonged experimental 
study of the irregularities of bore is followed by a 
mathematical analysis to determine the ‘‘caliber cor- 
rection,” which is the factor by which the resistance of 
the column of mercury of variable cross section is 
greater than the resistance of an ideal column of 
mercury having the same length and mass, and an 
absolutely uniform cross section. It is desirable that 
this factor be as nearly unity as possible. The cali- 
bration factor of Smith’s tubes exceeded unity by from 
8 to 200 parts per million. ~~ . A 

The elaborate technique of cleaning, calibrating, and 
cutting off the tubes, and measuring their length; of 
determining the mass of contained mercury; and of 
comparing the resistance of the tubes with the existing 
wire standards, is too laborious and involved to be 
outlined here. To be worth doing at all, this technique 
must be carried out by scientific men of great manipu- 
lative ability, with the observance of extreme precau- 
tions against errors in various parts of the measurement. 
The amount of time required is very great; so much 
so that in spite of the legal standing of the “mercury 
ohm” only a relatively small number of outstanding 
determinations have been made during the past thirty 
years. 

Smith’s final result was that the unit which had 
been in use at the National Physical Laboratory was 
85 parts per million lower than the international ohm 
as realized by his mercury standards, and 19 parts per 
million lower than the international ohm as ma’ 
at me Cane n Se ee . 
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eolumn of mercury which fills this hollow cylinder, 
which length must be greater than the measured dis- 
tance between the ends of the tube. Even today there 
is no known method for determining the true length 
of the mercury column. Smith carried out a calcula- 
tion which showed that a waviness of the axis of the 
column, so slight that if the axis were drawn as a line 
it could not be distinguished by eye from a straight 
line, would introduce an error of 36 parts per million. 

Seven mercury-ohm investigations have been carried 
out at the German Reichsanstalt. Of these, that of 
Lindeck, reported in 1891, must be regarded as pre- 
liminary only, because of the lack of various precautions 
not appreciated at that time. The work begun by 
Kriechgauer, completed and described by Jaeger in 
1895, was much more thorough in nature, but included 
only two tubes carried to completion, and three others 
begun. The two completed tubes (No. XI and No. 
XIV) were not of very uniform bore; their caliber 
factors, before cutting to length, were respectively 
1.002980 and 1.001731. By choosing the most favor- 
able locations for cutting off the surplus end portions, 
the caliber factors were reduced to 1.001878 and 
1.000341 respectively. Four 1-ohm manganin stand- 
ards, employed in this work, have played a very im- 
portant role in the maintenance of the unit of resistance 
at the Reichsanstalt. Their relative values have been 
accurately determined at frequent intervals, for over 
30 years, and all the mercury standards since made at 
the Reichsanstalt have been compared with them. 
From a study of the relative values of these four 
manganin coils the Reichsanstalt has felt justified in 
assuming that their mean value may be taken to be 
constant over a period of years between mercury-ohm 
investigations. In fact, this mean value has continued 
to be taken as the basis on which resistance standards 
have been certified by the Reichsanstalt, even though 
succeeding mercury-ohm investigations have indicated 
an average increase in the unit (as maintained by the 
mean of the four coils) of about 1 part per million per 
year. This procedure has been considered warranted 
by the resulting convenient continuity in the records. 

Other mercury-ohm determinations at the Reich- 
sanstalt, which cannot be discussed here in detail, are 
listed in the following table: 


TABLE I 
Investigation Date of 
No. Observers publication 
a Shh St CONE AOMORI, FC ANIO re wire aces iererabiee te. 1900 
Oe eh atic YER Bee Jaeger and Diesselhorst.......... Aue, Of he 1904 
eRe A Cents Mees Jaeger and Diesselhorst................ 1905 
Br oprage ste eho cee Jaeger and von Steinwehr.............. 1913 
Urs eo eee von Steinwehr and Schulze............. 1927 


The work of von Steinwehr and Schulze, presumably 
the last investigation of this kind that will be made at 
the Reichsanstalt, revealed the fact that some of the 
older tubes had changed their linear dimensions appre- 
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ciably. For example, tubes XI and XIV, originally 
agreeing to 7 parts per million, had drifted in 12 years 
until they differed by 70 parts per million. Further- 
more, the agreement between these old tubes and five 
newer ones was not very satisfactory. It is impossible 
to make an accurate check of the caliber correction 
factor of a tube after the end portions have been cut 
off. The dimensional changes can be confirmed by 
remeasuring the length of the tube and redetermining 
the mass of mercury required to fill it. 

Four mercury-ohm tubes were constructed by Benoit 
in 1884. The length of the tubes appears to have been 
measured with great care, but the account of the 
electrical technique is too meager to permit an evalua- 
tion of the accuracy of the final results. In 1908 
Benoit made ten tubes, but his account is not suffi- 
ciently detailed to allow a comparison between his 
results and those of the national laboratories. 

In 1911-12 four mercury standards were made at the 
Bureau of Standards by Wolff, Shoemaker, and Briggs. 
The technique in general was similar to that of the 
Reichsanstalt. The 1-ohm manganin coils with which 
the tubes were compared were of the sealed, oil-filled 
type developed by Rosa. The results of the work 
showed that the international ohm as defined by the 
mean of the four tubes was 26 parts per million smaller 
than the international ohm as maintained by the 
Bureau’s wire standards, 30 parts per million smaller 
than the unit as defined by the German tubes, and 20 
parts per million smaller than the unit defined by the 
English tubes. 

Five mercury-tube standards were made at the 
National Physical Laboratory for the Electrotechnical 
Laboratory of Japan, and five additional standards 
were made at the latter institution. The work was 
described in a report by Obata in 1914. The results 
showed a good agreement between the individual 
tubes, and between the mean of the five tubes made 
in the Japanese laboratory and the mean of the five 
made in England. 

The principal advantages of the mercury-ohm stand- 
ard are as follows: The conducting material is free 
from internal molecular stresses, and is purifiable to a 
high degree. Because it can be reproduced from 
specifications, the mercury-ohm standard serves to 
record the unit of resistance of any given period, within 
a few parts in 100,000, for future reference. The 
standard is simple in principle of construction, but its 
numerous drawbacks have caused it to be much 
neglected for many years, even in countries which have 
legalized it. 

The disadvantages of the mercury-ohm standard are 
as follows: The conducting material has a high tem- 
perature coefficient of resistance, which in conjunction 
with the high thermal resistivity of glass makes it 
difficult to measure the temperature of the mercury 
with sufficient exactness, and limits the allowable test 
current through the mercury column to a small value. 
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It is now known that mercury is not a simple substance 
‘but a mixture of isotopes. (This is not a serious ob- 
jection from the practical standpoint, because the 
particular: mixture of isotopes of mercury found in 


The mercury is liable to slight contamination from the 
“metal electrodes immersed in it. The glass tubes 
cannot be made straight and of uniform bore, and the 
error arising from waviness of the bore, though of 
known sign, is of undeterminable magnitude. The 
._terminal bulbs which are necessary to make connection 
‘to the ends of the mercury column introduce an un- 
certainty because no method has yet been found for 
definitely calculating the terminal resistance with 
sufficient accuracy. This fact makes it necessary to 
adopt an empirically chosen size of end bulb. The 
wires which lead the current into the terminal bulbs 
must be small so as to minimize the conduction of heat 
to the mercury; they are therefore of relatively high 
resistance, which is a drawback - in some methods of 
fetectings the electrical comparisons. © 

lB is of interest to summarize some of the other 
“major reasons for the original adoption of the mercury 
ohm and its present obsolescence. It was originally 
proposed at a time when electrical workers were much 


lA 


‘isolated. The existing means of communication were 
“slow and imperfect, and hence each worker felt the — 


‘need of preparing his own standards. Although the 
“underlying absolute electrical units were recognized 
from the beginning of the B. A. Committee’s work, the 
-erudities of the apparatus and technique of absolute 
measurements resulted in such a scattering of the 
values obtained by means of them, as to SO Ue an 
Bere ile tec icons 

The situation has altered greatly since the beginning 
of the present century. The technique of the mercury 
ohm was almost fully developed at the start, having 
been originated and perfected by the thermometer 
maker, the physicist, and the chemist. In spite of the 
vast amount of high-class technical labor which has 


impossible to push its limit of reproducibility beyond 
that attained thirty years ago, namely, a few parts in 
100, 000. On the other hand, the technique of absolute 


it can fairly be said to be at least on a par with the 
mercury ohm as to reproducibility. The day of the 


—~ ae 2 - _ = ee 
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magnetic material, such as marble. 
of such a coil, in terms of the fundamental units, can 


been expended on the mercury ohm, it seems physically 


‘measurements has continuously improved until now 
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doubtedly be improved. But even if it could do no 


‘more than maintain its present parity (as to repro- 
‘ducibility) with the mercury ohm, the latter, always a 
“necessary evil, has no further reason for existence. 

nature seems to be very closely the same everywhere.) - 


It is beyond the scope of this article to give more 
than the briefest reference to absolute measurements. 


The spinning coil of the B. A. Committee has already 
-been mentioned. The Lorenz apparatus is an elemen- 


tary dynamo in which a non-magnetic metallic disk 


is rotated within the magnetic field of two solenoids 


wound on non-magnetic cores and traversed by a steady 
direct current from an external source. The apparatus 
thus constitutes a sort of homopolar generator in which - 
an electromotive force is induced radially in the rotating 
disk. At a certain definite speed this induced electro- 
motive force will just balance the J R drop between 
the potential terminals of a four-terminal resistance 
standard through which passes the steady current 
circulating in the solenoids. From the accurately deter- 
mined speed of rotation and the mechanical measure- — 
ments of the dimensions of the disk and of the field 
coils, the resistance of the standard between its poten- 
tial terminals can be determined in terms of the c. g. s. 
absolute electromagnetic unit. The most outstanding 
Lorenz apparatus thus far built is the one at the 


‘British National Physical Laboratory. 


An absolute apparatus, simpler in some respects, is 
used at the German Reichsanstalt and at the Bureau 
of Standards. It employs single-layer solenoids wound 
upon accurately machined cylindrical forms of non- 
The self inductance 


be computed with high accuracy from measurements 
of its dimensions. The self inductance can also be 
measured in terms of the international ohm and the 
second by means of alternating-current methods, using 


currents of which the frequency is accurately known. 


From the two results one may derive the ratio of the 
international henry to the absolute henry, equal to 
10° ce. g. s. units of inductance. It may be shown that 
this ratio (which is 1.00052, plus or minus a few units 
in the last place) is also the ratio of the international 
ohm to the absolute ohm. The results obtained by 
this a-c. method are in close agreement with those 
obtained with the Lorenz apparatus. These two 
methods do not exhaust the list of possible means oa 
the realization of the absolute ohm. 
It pial be pren 


1 worker, setting up his own standards, has appr 
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parts in ten million) so great as to threaten to expose 
the failings of even the most highly developed time- 
keepers used in observatories. The world-wide sweep 
of radio makes international uniformity of frequency 
standards an imperative necessity. Electrical stand- 
ards of various kinds, embodying the errors known to 
exist in the present units, are being made and distrib- 
uted more widely than ever. The longer the legaliza- 
tion of the absolute units is deferred, the more costly 
and troublesome will be the necessary readjustment of 
the standards used in engineering and science when 
such legalization is ultimately accomplished. 


Discussion 


INTERNATIONAL STANDARD OF ELECTROMOTIVE 
FORCE 
(EPPLey) 


DESIGN OF POTENTIOMETERS 
(STEIN) 


ELECTRICAL UNITS AND THEIR APPLICATION 
(RoBINson) 


THE UNIT OF ELECTRICAL RESISTANCE 
(Brooks) 


H. B. Brooks: Dr. Robinson’s paper gives a valuable general 
survey of the electrical units and of the fundamental units and 
standards upon which the electrical units and standards are 
based. I am especially pleased to note his conviction that the 
electrical units should not be arbitrary if agreement with the 
fundamental units is to be maintained. This is in harmony with 
one of the resolutions of the Advisory Committee on Electricity 
at its first meeting in 1930, namely, that it is desirable to establish 
the electrical units on a basis free from all arbitrary character. 
This thought is not as recent as it may seem. At the Inter- 
national Conference on Electrical Units and Standards in 
London in 1908, the chairman (Lord Rayleigh) characterized 
the mercury ohm as a fifth wheel to the coach, and expressed 
the hope that in time it might be eliminated from the definition 
of the ohm. Dr. F. E. Smith, who did outstanding work on the 
mereury ohm years ago at the British National Physical Labora- 
tory, expressed a firm conviction later that the time was ripe for 
the adoption of the absolute ohm in place of the arbitrary 
mercury ohm. 


Dr. Silsbee and I were much interested to note Dr. Robinson’s 
requirement for ‘‘something which will stand in the alternating- 
current field, . .in the same place that the deflection poten- 
tiometer, resistance, and standard cells stand to direct-current 
applications.”” We have felt this need very clearly and Dr. 
Silsbee has had under development for some time a type of 
instrument which we hope may meet this demand. We have 
named the type ‘“‘composite-coil instruments” although they 
operate directly on the electrodynamic principle. They can be 
wound as wattmeters, ammeters or voltmeters, and have a 
reading error equivalent to that of a pointer instrument having 
about 1,250 scale divisions. The unavoidable cost of this pre- 
cision lies in the complication of supplying an auxiliary direct 
current and standard cell, and in somewhat less convenience in 
reading. A description of this type of instrument will be pub- 
lished shortly. 


Dr. Eppley’s paper is a very inclusive and carefully prepared 
treatment of the standard cell. Standard cells as everyday tools 
have become so customary that we seldom realize either the vast 
amount of research work which has been spent on them, or the 
distressing situation of the art of electrical measurements if the 
standard cell or an equivalent device should cease to be available. 
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My comments refer to the use of standard cells and to means 
for comparing them. I am very partial to the opposition method, 
in which one actually measures only the small difference between 
e.m.f. of the cell under test and that of the reference cell. Rela- 
tive values to one part in a million are easily obtained in this way, 
provided one takes extraordinary pains to eliminate parasitic 
e.m.f., and yet the actual measuring device needs to have only 
moderate accuracy. I have under design a special potentiometer 
for standard-cell comparisons which is based on the opposition 
method but has novel features which avoid the two small in- 
conveniences of the method, mentioned by Dr. Eppley. The 
observer need not determine whether the e.m.f. of the cell under 
test is higher or lower than that of the reference cell. The usual 
addition or subtraction is not required; the value of e.m.f. of the 
cell under test may be read off directly to the nearest microvolt, 
with interpolation to 0.1 microvolt. An exact balance can always 
be obtained, within the limit set by the sensitivity of the gal- 
vanometer used. Methods in which the microvolts figure (even 
tens of microvolts, in one prominent laboratory) is obtained by 
interpolation of two opposite galvanometer deflections are (in my 
opinion) objectionable in cases where the highest accuracy is 
desired, In such cases, the passing of even very small currents 
through the cell should be avoided as much as possible. 

In the electrical instrument laboratory of the Bureau of 
Standards unsaturated cells for ordinary purposes are kept in 
heavy copper cases covered with heat-insulating material. 
These two expedients tend to prevent two undesirable thermal 
conditions; namely, inequality of temperature of the two limbs 
of the cell, and abrupt changes of the temperature of the cell as a 
whole. 

I should like to recommend to users of unsaturated standard 

cells that they occasionally measure and record the internal re- 
sistance of their cells. Occasionally, gas bubbles may develop 
in the amalgam limb, and as the bubble grows in size the internal 
resistance of the cell increases. In time, the internal resistance 
may become practically infinite, and the cell useless. I have 
reconditioned such cells by carefully passing the amalgam limb 
back and forth through the flame of a bunsen burner. The 
heating of the entrapped gas drives it up in minute bubbles past 
the stopper which serves as a septum. Such e¢ells have had their 
value of e.m.f. disturbed only temporarily by this process, and 
are useful after a reasonable period of rest. 
« To determine the internal resistance of a standard cell, it may 
be connected in opposition to a similar reference cell and the small 
difference of e.m.f. measured. If a resistance of one megohm 
(strictly, 1.018 megohm) is now connected across the cell under 
test, a new balance must be made because the potential difference 
at the cell terminals is lowered by the flow of one microampere 
through its internal resistance. Then the observed drop of e.m.f., 
in microvolts, is numerically equal to the internal resistance of 
the cell in ohms. 


Mr. Stein’s discussion of the factors affecting potentiometer 
design brings out the great importance of having the ‘‘internal 
resistance’ of the potentiometer suitable for the constants of the 
galvanometer appropriate for the given measurement range. 
Formerly, this matter was not appreciated, but at present it is 
beginning to receive attention. However, in considering the 
matter of adapting the internal resistance of the potentiometer 
to that of the galvanometer, one should not feel obliged to obey 
too literally the old tradition which requires these two values 
of resistance to be as nearly equal as possible. It has been 
found independently by A. Schuster and myself! that the resis- 
tance of the galvanometer may differ very greatly from that of 
the rest of the circuit without the loss of a proportionate amount 
of working sensitivity. For example, if the resistance of the 
galvanometer coil is 100 ohms, the greatest ‘‘working sensitivity” 
will be had if the resistance of the potentiometer (including 


1. A. Schuster, Philosophical Magazine, 39, 1895; p. 175; H. B. Brooks 
Bureau of Standards Journal of Research, 4, 1930, p. 297. 
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resistance of galvanometer suspensions and that of any other 
inert parts of the galvanometer) is also 100 ohms. However, 
the same galvanometer may be rewound with wire of the same 
space factor to give a coil of from 20 ohms to 500 ohms resistance, 
with a loss of working sensitivity nowhere in excess of 26 per 
cent of the optimum sensitivity. 

In diseussing the relative stability of low resistance and high 


resistance coils, it should be remembered that this matter, as 


regards the potentiometer, is very different from the same 
question as related to most other apparatus composed of resis- 
tance coils. Absolute stability in the coils of a potentiometer is 
unnecessary; all that is required is that the various coils of any 
given potentiometer shall maintain their relative values to a 
suitably high degree. 

. Mr. Stein speaks of taking account of parasitic e.m.f. by 
- using a false zero-setting of the galvanometer. There are cases, 
such as in the comparison of standard cells, where this method is 
not reliable. A much better plan is to use a compensating device 


consisting of a copper-wound slide rheostat with its winding in 


the galvanometer circuit. A flashlight cell or similar small cell 
sends a current of about 0.1 milliampere through a resistor of 
about 15,000 ohms to a tap from the center of the copper winding. 
‘The slider of the rheostat completes the circuit to the cell. This 
device may be cheaply made and provides the best known way 
of taking eare of parasitic e.m.f. 

_ It is pleasing to see Mr. Stein call attention to the possibility 
Of parasitic e.m.f. in the galvanometer, of as much as 5 or 10 
microvolts. Some workers in the field of precise measurements 
are very reluctant to believe this. Under a very unfavorable 
combination of poor design and exposed location of galvanometer, 
winter weather, and heating by circulated warm air, I once 
observed a parasitic e.m.f. in the galvanometer of 40 microvolts. 

While the relative speed of working with the deflection poten- 
tiometer does not constitute a striking advantage for the very 
- oceasional test of an instrument, it becomes important in the 
production of instruments, or in the checking of large numbers 
by users. The greatest advantage which the deflection potenti- 
ometer possesses, as compared with the laboratory standard 
deflection instrument, is that on the average about 98 per cent 
of its reading is based on the e.m.f. of the standard cell. An 
operating advantage of the deflection potentiometer, of some 
importance, is that it is difficult to bend the pointer of its gal- 
vanometer, and easy to replace the galvanometer if it should be 
damaged. The bending of the pointer of a laboratory standard 
instrument is a much more serious matter, and causes a rela- 
tively long delay in getting the instrument back into service. 

H.W. Bearce: An important step in the direction of in- 
ereasing accuracy of length measurement was that taken in 1927 
by the International Committee of Weights and Measures by 
which a supplementary definition of the meter was set up in 
terms of light waves. The provisional equivalent was established 
as 1 meter equals 1553164.13 wavelengths of the red radiation 
from cadmium under specified standard conditions. This relation 
already has found extensive use in a wide variety of interfer- 
-ometrice apparatus. 

L. T. Robinson: It is pleasing to note that as far as the ohm 
erned Dr. Brooks is in accord with the idea that the 
7; y reference: standard should be the absolute determination 

I did not oan of he 
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The figures given in my paper were arrived at only by con- 
sidering the needs and to obtain accuracies comparable with those 
of the fundamental standards. Any misgivings that I may have 
had have been dispelled by the papers and discussions at this’ 
session. 

The instrument that Dr. Brooks and Dr. Silsbee have under 
development to fill the gap in the alternating current field is very 
interesting. If application of the first type produced is limited 
by some complications I am sure that once the need is fully 
recognized and the precision demanded is met any minor diffi- 
culties and complications will soon disappear. 

In Dr. Eppley’s carefully prepared and instructive paper the 
fact is also quite clearly brought out that the permanence of 
standard cells is much more satisfactory than their reproduci- 
bility in absolute values. If the absolute value of the ohm and 
the volt is adopted and if such satisfactory progress is made with 
the volt as has been reported by Dr. Brooks with reference to 
the ohm, the requirement for working reference standards be- 
comes only that they be permanent and transportable. The 
absolute values relating to any particular copy may be accurately 
determined and affixed. 

Several minor comments occurred to me during te reading of 
Mr. Stein’s paper. Referring specifically to page 1304 ‘“‘parasitie 
e.m.fs.”’ the figures given in the paper seem high. In the dial 
type potentiometer with which I am most familiar these para- 
sitic e.m.fs. do not exceed 2 microvolts and are usually less than 
one microvolt total for all the dials. 

Mr. Stein has spoken of high resistance and low resistance 
potentiometers and of the advantages of the low resistance type 
as far as the galvanometer is concerned. Perhaps any failure 
to agree with the author on all his conclusions may be that 
most users have associated “‘low resistance”’ in their minds with 
instruments having slide wires. 

A dial potentiometer having about 100 ohms per volt seems 
best and this is quite satisfactory with commercial galvanometers. 

Mr. Stein shows in Appendix 3 that within reasonable limits 
the galvanometer requirements for potentiometers is about the 
same whatever the resistance. 

The best performance in the higher resistance galvanometers 
is limited by the very large number of turns required and the 
consequent small space factor of the winding. On the other hand 
the low resistance type is limited in the very low resistance range 
by the resistance of the suspensions becoming such a large part 
of the total galvanometer circuit. 

I think all the well appreciated advantages of the 20,000-ohm 
potentiometer can be and in fact have been realized in the dial 
type of about 200 ohms. _ . ; 

H. L. Curtis: Dr. Brooks has shown the weaknesses of the 
mercury ohm and indicated the intention of the International 
Committee to adopt the absolute ohm as the unit of electrical 
resistance. He has asked me to summarize the information on _ 
the absolute ohm that probably will be available to the Inter- 
national Committee at its next meeting in 1933. 


There are only two published results which are now of im- 
portance in deciding on the difference between the present 
international ohm and the absolute ohm. One of the hes 
was completed in 1913 at the National iz 
(F. E. Smith: Phil rons: et 
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The result obtained by the National Physical Laboratory was: 
One international ohm (NPL) = 1.00052 + 2 absolute ohms 


The result obtained by the Physikalisch-Technische Reich- 
sanstalt was: 


One international ohm (PTR) = 1.00051 = 3 absolute ohms 


However, there was a comparison of standards between the 
Physikalisch-Technische Reichsanstalt and the National Physical 
Laboratory in 1914 which shows that: 


One international ohm (PTR) = 1.00003 international ohm 
(NPL) or a difference of three parts in 100,000. Hence 

One international ohm (PTR) = 1.00051 = 3 absolute ohms 

(PTR) 
= 1.00055 + 2 absolute ohms 
(NPL) 

The difference between the two absolute determinations is 
four parts in 100,000, which can be accounted for by the experi- 
mental errors in the determinations. 

Although the Bureau of Standards has not published any 
detailed description of its determinations, a preliminary result 
was announced by Curtis, Moon and Sparks at a meeting of the 
National Academy of Sciences in April, 1930. This result was: 


1.00053 absolute ohms 


Although this result agrees very satisfactorily with those 
quoted above, which were obtained 15 years earlier in the 
national laboratories of England and Germany, it should be 
emphasized that the agreement may be partly accidental, be- 
cause it is not possible to determine, with an accuracy of one 
part in 100,000, the relations between the units of resistance now 
used by these laboratories and those used by them 15 years ago. 

Based on present information, a resistance unit can be estab- 
lished which will differ from the absolute ohm certainly by 
less than one part in 10,000, and probably by only a few parts in 
100,000. Before the 1933 meeting of the International Com- 
mittee, additional results may become available. It is to be 
hoped that sufficient data will be at hand so that some definite 
action can be taken at that time. 


W. B. Kouwenhoven: The use of potentiometers and 
standardizing equipment by utilities companies is becoming 
common, and today many companies have one or more Weston 
Standard cells. They note that the e. m. f. of these cells varies 
from day to day. These variations are caused by unequal 
temperature changes, as pointed out by Mr. Eppley. Most of 
these company laboratories are not in a position to justify the 
expense of installing equipment to maintain their cells at a 
uniform temperature. I have found that a simple inexpensive 
and fairly satisfactory solution of the problem may be obtained 
by protecting the cells with heat insulating material. A two- 
inch layer of cork gives good results. 


One international ohm (B.S.) = 


G. Thompson: Mr. Stein’s very able paper on potentiometers 
draws merited attention to a measuring instrument which, with 
the wheatstone bridge, ranks among the most precise measuring 
devices of any field of science. It is capable of making measure- 
ments with a precision better than one part in 10,000 using the 
most ordinary precautions, and with an amount of care equal 
to that given to precise instruments in other fields, will yield 
results reliable to one part in 100,000, comparable to the pre- 
cision obtained with a good chronometer, theodolite or precision 
surveyor’s tape. Designed in the early days to make measure- 
ments of voltage of the order of one volt, the potentiometer is 
now being employed more and more for the precise measurement 
of voltages of the order of 0.1 and 0.01 part of a volt. For this 
latter class of measurements potentiometers having a resistance 
as high as 10,000 ohms per volt become unsuitable. 


It would be a mistake, however, to draw the conclusion from 
Mr. Stein’s paper that the high resistance potentiometer no 
longer has its place in voltage measurements or even that it is 
inherently less accurate and reliable than the low resistance types. 
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When all the theoretical considerations have been advanced and 
weighed, the results obtained in actual practical operation over 
a long period of time remain the deciding factor. In our com- 
pany we have enjoyed daily experience, excepting Sundays, with 
both types of potentiometer for something over 20 years. Dur- 
ing that time the low resistance potentiometers have given 
excellent service; they are used with portable galvanometers as 
though they were indicating instruments. Yet all of them have 
shown gradual changes in the resistance of the slide wire due to 
wear from the sliding contact near the ends of the wire, necessi- 
tating finally a return to the maker for readjustment. On the 
other hand, the high resistance potentiometers have never been 
repaired or returned to the maker, while the initial accuracy 
has been retained. A check of one of the high resistance poten- 
tiometers made 18 years ago showed errors which, in readings 
involving the use of the first dial, amounted in no case to as much 
as 0.005 per cent. A recent check of this same potentiometer 
shows that this accuracy of reading has been maintained and, 
furthermore, that the resistances of the 1,000-ohm coils and of 
the 100-ohm coils differ from those of 18 years ago by less than 
0.007 per cent. It would appear, therefore, that 1,000-ohm 
coils may be adjusted with at least the same precision and will 
remain at least as permanent, as coils of lower resistance. 

One of the inherent inaccuracies of the low resistance potenti- 
ometer with single dial and slide wire was due to the fact that the 
standard cell balance was obtained using the part of the potenti- 
ometer between the 5th and 15th coils of the main dial, whereas 
the unknown voltage was measured on the part beginning from 
the other end of the dial. This objection has been met in the 
arrangement used in the recent edition of this potentiometer, 
shown in Fig. 3 of Mr. Stein’s paper. Likewise, the current 
flowing through the potentiometer set for the 0.1 range could 
not be checked against the standard cell; it was necessary to 
return to the 1.0 range whenever the current was to be checked. 
This objection also has been overcome as shown in Fig. 3. In 
the new arrangement the reliability of readings obtained with 
the 0.1 and 0.01 ranges depends, of course, upon the maintained 
accuracy of the shunting resistances and of the additional resis- 
tanees which must be introduced for the standard cell balance. 
In this respect, however, the new arrangement is in no way more 
susceptible to error than other multiple-range potentiometers 
or its predecessor. 

The choice of potentiometer to be used depends on the type 
of measurements to be made. For rapid measurements in work 
of an investigational character we find the single dial and slide 
wire type of potentiometer to be more suitable; the accuracy 
expected is of the order of 0.05 or 0.02 per cent. For calibra- 
tion work and for precision measurements the high resistance 
Feussner type has given excellent service. 


It has been found convenient to use dry cells as the source of 
current for both types of potentiometer. Mr. Stein’s curve of 
Fig. 4 shows the slow rate at which the current changes between 
the 14th and 30th hours after charging the storage cell which is 
the source of current, but the early part of the first 14 hours, 
while gas is still escaping, is not so satisfactory: It has been our 
experience that an appreciable time must elapse after the cell 
has been charged before the current steadies down to the point 
where rechecking of the current needs to be made only at long 
intervals. Dry cells may be used with the low resistance type 
of potentiometer where the current required is 0.02 ampere since 
the effect of changes in room temperature takes place slowly, the 
discharge curve is practically horizontal for long periods of time, 
and rechecking of the battery current can be made with rapidity. 
The battery circuit is opened as soon as use of the potentiometer 
has been completed, and only a few minutes are required when 
the circuit again is closed until the current attains a stable value. 
With the high resistance potentiometer the draft of current is 
so small that the dry cells are left permanently connected in cir- 
cuit. In this way it is necessary to recheck current only at 


* 


Dee, ee a ae, eee 
" 


when the potentiometer was used without a volt box. 
y more correct statement of the situation would be, phereiore, that 
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intervals of an hour or so, and the cells need to be replaced at 


intervals of several months. The dry cells represent a saving 


both in testing time and in battery expense. 


Mr. Stein makes frequent reference to an apparent disadvan- 
tage in speed of galvanometer operation with the high resistance 


- potentiometer as contrasted with the low resistance type. 


Reference to the catalog of his company shows that a galva- 
nometer of a satisfactory type, having a period of six seconds, can 
be obtained with a 10-ohm coil or with a 500-ohm coil. In the 
ease of the former, the published sensitivity is 0.1 microvolt per 
millimeter measured at the galvanometer terminals, while the 
recommended external damping resistance is 50 ohms. As he 
shows in Appendix III, the usual low resistance potentiometer 


introduces a resistance of only 25 ohms into the galvanometer 


circuit so that this particular galvanometer would be somewhat 
overdamped when used with such a potentiometer. On the 
other hand, the galvanometer with the 500-ohm coil has a recom- 


mended external damping resistance of 10,000 ohms; in conse- 


quence, the high resistance potentiometer mentioned by Mr. 


Stein as introducing a resistance of 5,000 ohms in the galvanom- 


eter circuit would likewise give the same degree of overdamp- 
ing. The published volt sensitivity of this galvanometer, how- 


ever, is 0. 25 microvolt measured at the galvanometer terminals. 


There is no choice therefore between the two methods as to 
speed of operation and the sensitivity of both galvanometers is 
adequate where the voltage to be measured is of the order of at 
least 50,000 microvolts. This agrees with our general experience. 
As a matter of fact, work is retarded more by having the galva- 
nometer slightly underdamped than when it is appreciably over- 


damped. A certain amount of time is required to adjust the 


potentiometer dials to a new setting and with a galvanometer 
having a period of the order of six seconds no time is lost if the 


~ galvanometer is somewhat overdamped. 


Mr. Stein’s theoretical contentions concerning volt. boxes are 
eorrect. Practically, however, it is not feasible to use a volt box 
with as little as 10 ohms per volt for the measurement of voltages 
of the order of 100 volts, on account of the high power loss with 
resultant uncertainties of resistances in the volt box. If 20 ohms 
per volt be permissible then a suitable galvanometer, used with a 
low resistance potentiometer having a total battery circuit 
resistance of 100 ohms, is reduced in sensitivity to one-half the 


_ yalue obtained when the volt box is not used. On the other 


hand, the high resistance type of volt box does not ordinarily 
have more than 1,000 ohms per volt, so that when a potenti- 
ometer is used in which the total battery circuit resistance is 
20, 000 ohms, the use of the high resistance volt box reduces the 
galvanometer sensitivity by only one-sixth of the value enjoyed 
Perhaps a 


errors can be used with a high resistance potentiometer achont 
the loss in sensitivity that takes place when. a volt box is used 
with¢ a low resistance potentiometer. 


There is no question that low resistance Dien ometan are 
essential in modern industry. Itis doubtful, however, if they can 
take the place of the high resistance potentiometer as an instru- 
ment of precision. In order to avoid the use of a slide wire which 
is ibject tor wear and ecemmnas to difficulties of Speeaaee the 
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with a single thermocouple and a low resistance potentiometer, 
when an accurate determination of such a temperature difference 
with a resistance thermometer can be carried out so much more 
comfortably. 


Marion Eppley: I think Mr. Stein has overestimated the 
difficulty of making 1,000-ohm coils that are constant to 0.01 
per cent and has underestimated the difficulty of making lower 
valued coils of the same constancy. ‘To illustrate this point, I 
‘sealed’ one ohm coils, 7. e., coils so enclosed as to 
be protected against humidity changes, action of oil; etc., to vary 
by more than 0.02 per cent and, on the other hand, instruments 
which I have checked, having many 1,000-ohm coils, have re- 
mained constant to 0.01 per cent, even though the coils were of 
the ordinary unenclosed type. With resistances higher in value 
than 1,000 ohms it is a different story. 


I have used both high resistance and low resistance potentiom- 
eters and the advantages and disadvantages of both types seem 
to be very evenly balanced. 

I am glad that the points having to do with galvanometer 
damping, and especially that example dealing with the reading 
of shunts on page 1307, second column, have been made more 
clear by the author’s verbal explanation. It should be stressed 
constantly that galvanometer characteristics must be suited to 
the circuit and that a galvanometer giving the desired results 
with a low resistance network will not do the same in a network 
of high resistance. However, largely due to Mr. Stein’s efforts, 
galvanometers of individual characteristics suitable to a wide 
range of circuits are no longer special instruments, but are stock 
patterns. Whether the circuit be of high resistance or of low 
resistance, galvanometer damping cannot be ignored. It is 
only fair to say that galvanometers with high critical damping 
resistances and adequate sensitivity are apt to have slightly 
longer periods than those of low critical damping resistance. 

One point with reference to galvanometer damping has not 
been touched upon. This is the difficulty in thermocouple 
potentiometers of having the galvanometer critically damped 
when in the low resistance potentiometer circuit proper and also 
when across the standard cell coil which must be in the nature of 
things of a much higher resistance than that of the potentiometer 
circuit proper. Hither a shunt on the galvanometer, if it has a 
critical damping resistance suited to the thermocouple circuit, 
or series resistance, if the critical damping resistance is suited to 
the standard cell coil, must be provided for use in one or the other 
circuit. It is preferable to have the critical damping resistance 
a little higher than the effective resistance of the potentiometer 
circuit plus that of the thermocouple, making up the difference 
with a resistance free from parasitic e-m.fs. Then a shunt on 
the galvanometer can be used when connected across the standard 
cell coil without too greatly lowering the galvanometer sensitivity. 

On page 1307 at the end of the first paragraph in speaking of 


the calibration of the slide wire potentiometer, it is said that “If 


the comparative values of the main resistors are known to 0.01 


‘per cent, the enna oy of the slide wire may be determined with 


this same precision.’’ It should be noted that the uniformity of 
the slide wire is checked only at the 13 points given by this 
This suede cannot tell what is ee ee p t 
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which I have just made that the zero drop can be reduced to 
approximately 1/3 of 0.5 microvolts. If this is so, it will be 
possible to reduce the resistance of the cireuit to 1,000 ohms per 
volt for use where such a reduction is advantageous. Such a 
reduction would cause the zero drop to rise to say 2 microvolts as 
indicated by Mr. Stein, but still this would cause an error of only 
0.2 of one stud on the last dial. 

The White potentiometer is made in two ranges—‘‘10,000 
microvolts” and 100,000 microvolts.’’ This rating is somewhat 
ambiguous, for in either case the instrument has only four dials. 
The precision based upon a full scale reading is the same in 
either instrument, 7. e., 0.1 of the last dial, gained by galvanometer 
deflection. Stated as it is, it might seem that the 100,000 micro- 
volt instrument would read to six significant places and, there- 
fore, have the greater precision. This is not so. Both instru- 
ments cover only five significant places and one starts one place 
higher and ends one place higher than the other. 

N. E. Bonn: It is very gratifying to note that the potentiom- 
eter is at present attracting considerable attention in the techni- 
eal press. Only two months ago Eppley and Gray” published a 
paper describing a new American edition of the Feussner 
potentiometer. 

While the present paper touches upon a large number of topics 
pertaining to potentiometer design, two features are given 
especial prominence. One of these is a discussion of the superior- 
ity of the low resistance potentiometer over instruments having 
a high internal resistance; the other is the new modification of the 
White potentiometer shown in Fig. 6. 

The advantages of the low resistance potentiometer in afford- 
ing greater sensitivity are of real importance only in measuring 
e.m.fs. of less than 0.1 volt. For higher voltages or in cases 
where the source has a high internal resistance, these advantages 
largely disappear, and the choice of an instrument must be based 
on other and more important considerations. 

In the section under ‘‘Galvanometer Considerations” a case is 
cited involving the measurement of 0.3 volt. It is pointed out 
that a particular low resistance galvanometer, when used in 
conjunction with a certain low resistance potentiometer, exhibits 
good sensitivity and damping, but if the same galvanometer were 
used with a high resistance potentiometer the results would not 
be satisfactory. This statement is unquestionably correct, but 
is by no means a valid argument against the high resistance 
potentiometer. No one familiar with the fundamentals of 
electrical measurements will even attempt to use a galvanom- 
eter of such low resistance with a high resistance potentiometer. 
The argument could easily be reversed by assuming the avail- 
ability of a suitable high resistance galvanometer, and in such an 
event greater sensitivity can be obtained with the high resistance 
potentiometer than would be the ease if a low resistance potenti- 
ometer were used. As a matter of fact, one does not select a 
potentiometer to suit a given galvanometer, but vice versa. 
The cost, period, and convenience of a galvanometer are in no 
way dependent upon its internal resistance and critical damping. 
Simple and convenient galvanometers are available that are 
admirably suited to high resistance circuits. 

In ealeulating the maximum errors that may arise from the 
manipulation of dial switches, Mr. Stein makes the assumption 
that compensation will always remain accurate to 0.01 per cent. 
In other words, a nine-ohm coil initially adjusted to equality 
with a group of nine one-ohm coils may be relied upon to main- 
tain that equality to within 0.01 per cent over extended periods 
of time. Such an assumption does not appear to be warranted 
in the light of every day experience. Even granting Mr. Stein’s 
own contention that low resistance coils can maintain their 
adjustment to + 0.01 per cent, it may well happen that the 
changes in the coils will be of opposite sign, particularly since the 
nine-ohm coil must be geometrically different from the one-ohm 
coils. Under such conditions the maximum error from com- 
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pensation must be assumed to be 0.02 per cent. If this is done, 
the total error from dial manipulation exceeds one step of the 
fifth dial for the higher range, Mr. Stein’s statement to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Another important consideration is the question of zero shift. 
In discussing the Feussner potentiometer, Mr. Stein duly points 
out that this instrument has an inherent false zero, yet he fails to 
mention the fact that the same is true of his favorite arrangement 
of Fig. 6. When all dials are set on zero, there are present in 
this cireuit two presumably equal and opposite electromotive 
forces. One of these is due to coil Z of the upper potentiometer 
carrying a current of 0.01 ampere; the other is present in the coils 
of the lower potentiometer carrying a current of 0.001 ampere. 
Now assume that the resistance of coil Z will have increased to 
the extent of only 0.01 per cent in the course of time and that 
the resistance of the lower potentiometer coils will at the same 
time have decreased by the same relative amount. Since each 
of the two opposing e.m.fs. amounts to 2467.5 microvolts, the 
zero shift from this source alone may amount to 0.5 microvolts, 
and this equals five full steps on the last dial for the low range. 
The situation is still further aggravated if one takes into con- 
sideration that the standard cell coils of the two potentiometers 
may also change in opposite directions, one being of the order of 
100 ohms, while the other has a value exceeding 1,000 ohms. 
In such an eventuality (and this is entirely within the realm 
of probability) the zero shift error may well exceed one full step 
of the fourth dial (dial V) of the low range. 


In view of such relatively large possible errors, there would 
appear no justification for the use of two batteries and six dial 
switches. Better results may be obtained with a single battery 
and five dial switches, particularly with the Wenner cireuit 
shown in Fig. 6. 


Marion Eppley: Dr. Brooks has described his potentiometer 
in detail and I am of the opinion that when this is made available 
it will mark a great stride forward not only in the accuracy of 
measuring electromotive forces, but also in ease and speed. 

I am heartily in accord with the method of maintaining 
unsaturated cells mentioned by Dr. Brooks. 

Bubbles, if they form, can be removed not only by heating 
the amalgam side as described by Dr. Brooks, but also by tapping 
the amalgam limb. This is so much a knack that I hesitate to 
try to deseribe it. Cells treated by either method are quite 
uninjured, but should be given a period of rest. 

I. Melville Stein: Referring to Dr. Robinson’s comments, 
the value of parasitic e.m.f. given for dial switches is intended to 
be a safe maximum value, as are also the values given for well- 
designed slidewire contacts. Usually the parasitic e.m.fs. will 
be lower, but probably it is not safe to assume lower values. In 
this connection, it should be borne in mind that usually there is 
only a single slidewire contact in the circuit, whereas the usual 
number of switch contacts. varies from five to ten or more. I 
agree fully with Dr. Robinson’s comments referring to high- and 
low-resistance potentiometers. However, I cannot agree with 
his comments pertaining to galvanometer requirements. This 
will be clear from my later remarks in answer to other discussions 
of the paper. 

I agree fully with Dr. Robinson that the well appreciated 
advantages of the 20,000-ohm potentiometer can be realized in 
dial type potentiometers of much lower resistance, but in design- 
ing for lower resistance, numerous precautions must be taken, 
as I have tried to indicate in the paper. 

Referring to Dr. Brooks’ discussion, I should like to add the 
following comments: While it is true that relative stability is 
the most important point in the resistance coils of a potentiom- 
eter, this consideration does not help the situation appreciably 
if the design requires coils of widely different values, some of 
them being as high as 1,000 or 10,000 ohms. This is particularly 
important when the effect of atmospheric humidity on relatively 
high resistance coils of substantially different values is considered. 


_ indicating that a high-resistance potentiometer is useless. 
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be seen from the illustrations and statements in the paper. 


In referring to the use of a false zero setting of the galva- 


_ nometer, I did not intend to place emphasis on any particular 
_ means for obtaining a false zero. 
that electrical means for establishing the false zero are frequently 


I quite agree with Dr. Brooks 


more convenient than mechanical means. 


_ Referring to Mr. Thompson’s remarks, I had no intention of 
What 
I attempted to point out is that the high-resistance potentiom- 
eter is always susceptible to more sources of error than a well- 
designed low-resistance potentiometer, and, for certain classes 


of measurements, the high-resistance potentiometer cannot be 
‘ used at all. On the other hand, the low-resistance potentiometer — 
is equally as good or better for making measurements of the 
- elass that can be made with a high-resistance potentiometer. 


_ I believe that Mr. Thompson has entirely misunderstood some 
of my statements referring to low-resistance potentiometers. He 
seems to have assumed that all low-resistance potentiometers are 
of the slidewire type, and this is distinctly not the case, as will 
How- 
ever, his remarks’ bearing on the relative performance of high- 
resistance potentiometers and low-resistance potentiometers of 
the slidewire type deserve some comment. He makes it clear 


that the changes he has observed in slidewire potentiometers 


are due to wear on the slidewire. In a properly designed slide- 


wire potentiometer, such wear occurs only when the instructions 


, to clean and lubricate the slidewire, occasionally, are not followed. 
Repeated tests, involving as many as 500,000 movements of the 


contact along the slidewire, show that, within the accuracy of 


reading the slidewire setting, there is no change of resistance of 


the slidewire if the wire is reasonably clean and lubricated. 
Mr. Thompson’s remarks referring to the constancy of high- 
resistance potentiometers are not clear for several reasons. No 


information is given pertaining to the atmospheric humidity at 


the time the measurements were made. 
given as to the number of years that the coils had aged before 


Also no information is 


the first measurements were made; in other words, the stability 


during the first two or three years after the potentiometer has 
been built is at least as important as the stability from, say, the 
3rd to the 21st year. 


_ Mr. Thompson refers to an inherent inaccuracy in a particular 
form of low-resistance potentiometer, due to the point on the 


potentiometer resistance at which the standard cell connection 
is made. 
in a more recent design of the same instrument. 


He then states that the inaccuracy has been eliminated 
Obviously, 


therefore, if there were any error due to this cause, it certainly 


would not be an inherent one. 
design is theoretical rather than real because all of the potenti- 


This improvement in the later 


~ ometer coils are low in value and are identical in construction. 


* 


Referring to Mr. Thompson’s comments on the constancy of 


potentiometer batteries, it is well known that a storage battery 
should not be used for precise measurements with a potenti- 
ometer immediately after the battery is taken off charge. 


Tf, 
however, the user takes the battery off charge and connects it 
i ee Ep ongomater, when he leaves ee laboratory, say, at 


(s 8 fo) pelos in “the morning alten i rehire to Ay 
) A 60-ampere-hour storage cell, which can be pur- 
t $6.00, when used with a potentiometer drawing 
will require charging only once every two or three 
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permit the use of a high-resistance potentiometer. It is in the 
intermediate range of e.m.f. where the high-resistance potentiom- 
eter may still be used, but is handicapped by lack of sensitivity, 
that its use involves working with a galvanometer having 
characteristics poorer than those of a galvanometer that could 
be used with a low-resistance potentiometer for making the same 
measurements. To make clear the difficulties involved in 
proper damping of the galvanometer when working with a high- 
resistance potentiometer, it is necessary only to consider 
specifically the performance of the galvanometer which Mr. 
Thompson has mentioned as being satisfactory for use with the 
high-resistance potentiometer. Itis logical to assume that this 
galvanometer has sufficient sensitivity for the measurements that 
are to be made with the high-resistance potentiometer and. that 
it has this sensitivity with its proper external damping resistance 
in series. As Mr. Thompson has indicated, the proper external 
damping resistance is 10,000 ohms. With the high-resistance 
potentiometer, 5,000 of this 10,000 ohms is in the potentiometer, 
and by manipulation of the potentiometer dials, may be reduced 
to almost zero, thus producing a very large change in the effective 
damping resistance. If a low-resistance potentiometer were 
used, the 10,000-ohm damping resistance could be a 10,000-ohm 
fixed resistance coil in series with the galvanometer and the 
damping resistance would be altered by not more than 12.5 
ohms in 10,000 due to manipulation of the potentiometer; in 
other words, when working with the high-resistance potentiom- 
eter, the damping resistance may vary as much as 5,000 ohms 
in 10,000, whereas when working with the low-resistance 
potentiometer, the damping resistance will not vary any more 
than 12.5 ohms in 10,000. It should be obvious from these 
figures that the damping problem, when working with the low- 
resistance potentiometer, is very much simplified; in this particu- 
lar instance, practically eliminated. 

I do not believe that Mr. Thompson will find many who will 
agree with him that it is better to work with a galvanometer 
slightly overdamped rather than slightly underdamped. It 
has been my own experience, and the experience of all those 
with whom I have discussed the matter, that it is more convenient 
to work with a galvanometer slightly underdamped. 

Referring to volt boxes, I agree with Mr. Thompson that it is 
not practical to use a very low resistance in the volt box, and I 
indicated in the paper that it was desirable to make the total 
resistance of the volt box several hundred ohms per volt. The 
point which I attempted to make, and which, apparently, 
Mr. Thompson has misunderstood, is that for the same sensitivity, 
when working with a low-resistance potentiometer, it is possible 
to use higher resistance in the volt box than may be used when 
working with a high-resistance potentiometer. Mr. Thompson’s 
argument in connection with the reduction in sensitivity caused 
by the insertion of the volt box is equivalent to saying that if the 
sensitivity is already very poor because of the high resistance in 
the potentiometer, it cannot be made much worse because of the 
resistance added by the volt box. 

Referring to Mr. Thompson’s comments on ne relative 
accuracies of high- and low-resistance Daten es I 5 


errors & be Steed in 1 low-resistance 
design. As to the relative merit 
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on many thousands of resistance coils in regular production. 
However, to further support the statement made, I quote below 
from Cireular No. 21 of the Bureau of Standards: 

A few words may be said regarding the relative advantages of high- and 
low-resistance potentiometers. The chief advantage of the low resistance 
is in sensitivity, which increases as the resistance is reduced. In the low 
resistance instrument, the effect of poor insulation and possible leakage 
between parts is less important than in the case of high resistance. The 
change of the resistances with time and their variation with atmospheric 
humidity are also less in the case of low resistances. 

I must disclaim most of the eredit which Dr. Eppley very 
generously accords me in connection with galvanometer design. 
If any credit is due, it should go to the organization, of which 
Iam but a small part. 

Referring to Mr. Bonn’s comments, I agree with him that in 
measurements that do not require high sensitivity, the high- 
resistance potentiometer may be used, but at some sacrifice in 
accuracy, as I have already indicated. 

In commenting on the part of the paper having to do with 
“Galvanometer Considerations,’’ Mr. Bonn bases his remarks 
upon a misinterpretation of what is stated in the paper. He 
apparently has confined his attention to certain introductory 
remarks, and has ignored the main point, which is that, even if 
the particular form of galvanometer were rewound to better 
adapt it to working in a high-resistance circuit and provided 
proper damping were taken into consideration, the required 
sensitivity would be impossible to obtain. Mr. Bonn’s remarks 
relative to reversing the argument, by assuming the availability 
of a suitable high-resistance galvanometer, are clearly inaccurate. 
If the galvanometer has sufficient sensitivity for use with a 
high-resistance potentiometer, it will necessarily have sufficient 
sensitivity for use with a low-resistance potentiometer, and, in 
addition, the damping characteristics will be superior when used 
with the low-resistance potentiometer, as has been indicated 
above in responding to Mr. Thompson’s discussion. Mr. Bonn 
is also in error in stating that one does not select a potentiometer 
to suit a given galvanometer, but rather does the reverse. It 
is true that in many cases where the designs of potentiometers 
and galvanometers have been carefully worked out for a particu- 
lar purpose and the conditions are such as to permit some 
latitude in the choice of the galvanometer, the user may select 
the potentiometer first and the galvanometer afterward. How- 
ever, in measurements that require either very high sensitivity 
or very high speed in making measurements, first attention must 
be given to the availability of a suitable galvanometer, and hay- 
ing available the proper galvanometer, a potentiometer must be 
chosen so as to retain, not destroy, the essential characteristics 
of the galvanometer. This point has been emphasized by Dr. 
Brooks in his discussion of the paper. I must disagree also with 
Mr. Bonn’s further comments relative to cost, period, and con- 
venience of galvanometers. Space is not available to make a 
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complete answer, but most of what I should want to say in 
response to these comments will be found in the paper and in 
the discussion above. 

Referring to the potentiometer shown in Fig. 6 of the paper, 
the assumptions which Mr. Bonn makes in discussing the error 
resulting from inaccuracy in the compensating coils are his own 
and do not agree with the statement in the paper which is as 
follows: ‘‘The final assumption is that the compensating coils 
k are adjusted to cause no error greater than 0.01 per cent in 
dials I and II and no error greater than 0.1 per cent in dials 
IIland IV.” This assumption, as stated in the paper, is justified 
by the low value of the coils in question, combined with proper 
design for use in a very precise potentiometer. Every day 
experience, even if correctly interpreted, can hardly be taken as 
a guide in considering the performance of an instrument designed 
especially for extremely precise work, as few. can claim every day 
experience with instruments of that character. There is no 
justification for doubling the error indicated in the paper, as 
Mr. Bonn has attempted to do. 

The false zero, even if it existed in the potentiometer shown 
in Fig. 6 of the paper, would not be an inherent one, as Mr. Bonn 
has indicated. The assumptions which Mr. Bonn makes relative 
to resistance changes, which would cause a false zero, are unwar- 
ranted, but, even if they were proper assumptions, his conclusions 
would still be wrong. As I have indicated in the paper and 
as Dr. Brooks has clearly brought out in the discussion, when 
using a potentiometer to make precise measurements of very 
low values of e.m.f., it is usually necessary to work with a false 
zero in order to compensate for parasitic e.m.fs. in the circuit. 
The false zero adjustment would take care of any error resulting 
from minute changes in the resistance of the coils in question. 
It would be ridiculous to assume that the resistance coil errors 
were less stable than the parasitic e.m.f. in the circuit, resulting 
from extraneous causes. In any precise low-voltage potenti- 
ometer, the stability of the standard cell coils needs unusual 
attention. In the potentiometer circuit shown in Fig. 6 of the 
paper, the standard cell coil in the ‘“‘upper’’ potentiometer needs 
to be more stable than the one in the ‘‘lower’’ potentiometer 
because relatively low accuracy is required in the ‘“‘lower’’ 
potentiometer circuit. Accordingly, it is appropriate to use a 
higher value for-the standard cell resistance coil in the “lower” 
potentiometer circuit. However, should any question arise 
about the stability of either standard cell coil, it would be a 
simple matter, because only two coils are involved, to make these 
coils of the sealed type as developed at the Bureau of Standards. 

I must disclaim any favoritism toward the potentiometer 
circuit shown in Fig. 6 of the paper. It was described in more 
detail than the others because it had not been described before. 
The Wenner circuit, which has not been described before, is to 
be deseribed in detail in a separate paper which is to be published 
at an early date. This was stated in the paper. 


' 


made in the art of analysis of three-phase synchronous machine 
operation. Most treatments to date have very properly stressed 
the theoretical point of view, the practical point of view receiving less 


: Bihnss due to saturation effects. In this paper the practical stand- 

point is stressed and discussed on the basis of observations made 
from many tests; an important feature of these tests is that saturation 
effects under short circuit were studied by applying short circutts to 
machines operating at rated voltage. 


chronous machines may have different values under different 


_ Synopsis.—I n recent years there have been many advancements 


attention due in part to the complications involved, particularly 


> Due to serious saturation effects, the so-called constants of syn- 
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conditions. What are considered to be the most important of these 
values are discussed, and by defining certain saturated and other 
values, an attempt is made to provide a definite basis for the specifi- 
cation of machine constants. 

Part I reviews certain basic concepts and discusses onubicaad 
considerations of test methods. Part II describes methods of 
determining the more important constants by test. Part III illus- 
trates the application of these methods to actual power machinery, 
and presents tabulated test results as well as a table of typical con- 
stants, The Appendixes are devoted to certain additional tests and 


conclusions, and to development of formulas. 
* * * * * 


INTRODUCTION 
VHE importance of the analysis of synchronous 
machine operation is well evidenced by the con- 
siderable literature on this subject, representing 
definite steps in the advancement of the art. Briefly, 
the major steps in this advancement are as follows: 


and the method of symmetrical components by C. L. 
-Fortescue.2. An extension of Blondel’s two-reaction 
theory for transient conditions was recognized and 
adopted by C. F. Wagner and R. D. Evans,’ for sta- 
bility studies; this has been developed and amplified by 
_ R.E. Doherty and C. A. Nickle and their associates.*”* 

‘The novelty of the method of analysis of synchronous 
- machine operation under various conditions lies in the 
- fact that the machine is characterized by a considerable 
- number of constants—reactances, time constants, and 
resistances. At present there is no accepted set of 


constants. It is the purpose of this paper to discuss 
three-phase synchronous machine constants from the 
practical standpoint, to describe methods for their 
- determination from tests, and to describe the applica- 
n of these methods in the form of extensive tests 
f Brae on those types of machines found in a power 


-*Central Station Engineer, Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


iL ‘For we ligwaeel ek eke see Bviogsris 


The two-reaction theory was introduced by A. Blondel,! 


definitions which standardize the meanings of these | 


system. The calculation of machine constants by 
design formulas is treated in a companion paper by 
L. A. Kilgore.§ 

A major step in the development of machine theory 
has been the recognition and analysis of the effects of 
additional rotor circuits such as damper bars (amor- 
tisseurs), solid iron paths, etc. Certain machines are 
characterized by certain additional rotor circuits; 
further, the more important synchronous machines are 
those found in three-phase power systems. Accord- 
ingly, the machines discussed are those three-phase 


synchronous machines falling under the following 


convenient classification. 


1. Turbine generators 
This refers to the common non-salient pole 
turbine generator with solid-iron rotor. 


2. Salient-pole machines with dampers 
This refers to the various salient-pole machines 
equipped with damper windings (amortisseurs, 
etc., or their equivalent) and includes Syercorge ; 
nous condensers and motors. 


3. Salient-pole machines without dampers 
- This refers to salient-pole laminated-rotor 
machines which have no rotor circuits other than 
use field plates If ¢ a machi’ of ae fel 


aibenitite pole sae 
spi Hoe either under ( 
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as turbine generators, synchronous condensers, etc. 


I—Fundamental Concepts and Practical 
Considerations 


PHASE SEQUENCE CURRENTS IN A THREE-PHASE 
SYNCHRONOUS MACHINE 
The analysis of synchronous machines operating 
under balanced and unbalanced conditions may be 
considered as based on two fundamentals, the method 
of symmetrical components, and Blondel’s two-reaction 
theory. 


THREE-PHASE SYNCHRONOUS MACHINE 


SUPPLY OF 
BALANCED 
3 VOLTAGE 


SUPPLY OF 
BALANCED 
3 > VOLTAGE 


SUPPLY OF 
td VOLTAGE 


Nail, Al 


A—PosiITIVE-SEQUENCE CURRENT 
B—NEGATIVE-SEQUENCE CURRENT 
C—ZERO-SEQUENCE CURRENT 


The application of the three sequence currents 
(rated-frequency) to a wye-connected machine is 
illustrated in Fig. 1. The set of three equal stator 
currents producing a flux wave which rotates at syn- 
chronous speed with the rotor is thereby identified as 
positive phase sequence (or simply positive sequence), 
designated Jai, I::, and [,; in Fig. 1A; the subscript (1) 
implies, conventionally, positive sequence. That set 
producing a flux wave rotating at synchronous speed 
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in a direction opposite to that of the rotor is thereby 
identified as negative-sequence current, designated 
Tax, Ie2, and Iz, in Fig. 1B, the subscript (2) implying 
negative sequence. Zero-sequence current produces no 
net fundamental air-gap flux because the three currents 
are in time phase and the three phases are spaced 120 
elec. deg. apart; being in time phase (and equal) 
identifies them as zero-sequence currents, designated 
Tao, Iso, and I.o, in Fig. 1c. Positive-, negative-, and 
zero-sequence currents may exist not only as funda- 
mental-frequency currents as above, but also as har- 
monics; for example, under balanced conditions all 
triple-harmonic currents are zero sequence. Unless 
otherwise qualified in this paper, rated frequency 
quantities are implied. 

Positive- and negative-sequence currents may, as far 
as their effect on the rotor is concerned, be replaced by 
a set of permanent magnets concentric with the rotor, 
alternately north and south poles, and equal in number 
to the rotor poles. The equivalent effect on the rotor 
of negative-sequence current is obtained by rotating 
the magnets at synchronous speed against the rotor 
direction. The equivalent effect of positive-sequence 
current is obtained by rotating the magnets at syn- 
chronous speed with the rotor; the equivalent of a 
change in magnitude of positive-sequence current is to 
move the magnets radially toward or away from the 
rotor, keeping their angular velocity constant. 

Blondel’s two-reaction theory deals mainly with 
positive-sequence current. The flux wave produced 
by positive-sequence current is stationary with respect 
to the rotor, and if the relative position of flux wave 
and rotor is such that a maximum amount of this flux 
links the field winding, tending to magnetize or de- 
magnetize the rotor in the axis of the field poles, then 
that current is a direct-axis current and is affected by a 
direct-axis (positive-sequence) reactance. Positive-se- 
quence current which tends to magnetize or demagnet- 


‘ ize the rotor in the interpolar axis, so there are no net 


flux interlinkages with the field winding, is a quadrature 
axis current and is affected by a quadrature-axis 
(positive-sequence) reactance. 

Another classification of positive-sequence currents, 
important for transient conditions, is according to 
whether armature current is suddenly or continuously 
applied. Neglect saturation for the moment and 
consider the three-phase short circuit from no load of a 
salient-pole machine whose only rotor circuit is the 
field winding. In terms of the equivalent magnets, 
the short circuit is equivalent to suddenly moving the 
magnets radially toward the rotor; this induces direct 
current in the field. This phenomenon may be ex- 
plained in terms of the theorem of constant flux inter- 
linkages.’”"73 If the total field current were known, the 
actual armature current could be calculated as the 
ratio of (the no-load voltage corresponding to that 
field current), to (synchronous reactance). It is more 
convenient to account for the increase in rotor excita- 


- lower current and less saturation. 
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tion by a fictitious reactance such that the short-circuit 
current is the voltage previous to short circuit (at no 
load) divided by this fictitious reactance. For a 
machine whose only rotor circuit is the field winding, 
this is the transient reactance; the presence of dampers 
causes greater short-circuit current, and the fictitious 
reactance is called the subtransient reactance, while 
transient reactance retains the same significance as 
before—. e., it may be considered as. that reactance 
which would determine the current if the only rotor 
circuit were the field winding. 


MACHINE CONSTANTS AS AFFECTED BY SATURATION 
AND OTHER PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Of the factors affecting machine constants, saturation 
is one whose effect is quite serious and which must be 
accounted for definitely. For example, the subtran- 
sient reactance of a turbine generator may be 14.5 per 
cent for a dead short circuit (no external impedance) 
and 16.5 per cent when external impedance causes 
Saturation effects 
are different for different constants and types of 
-machines. In other words, machine constants are not 

truly constant. It is obviously impractical to use a 
different value of a constant for each condition of 
operation. However, there is one value of each con- 
stant which appears to be generally more important 
than any other. Accordingly, it is advocated that in 
general, only one value of each constant should be 
specified, and that only when absolutely necessary 
should two values be used, both for operation at rated 
voltage, but one for high current or saturated conditions, 
and the other for rated current conditions. For 
example, unless otherwise qualified, the values of direct- 
axis transient and subtransient reactances and. short- 
circuit time constants will be understood as those values 
effecteve for a dead three-phase short circuit, from rated 


voltage at no load, these being termed saturated values, 


for convenience.* Unless otherwise qualified, the value 


of negative-sequence reactance will be understood as that 


value effective when negative-sequence fundamental current 
is circulated, the magnitude of the current being that of the 
negative-sequence current obtaining in a line-to-line short 
circuit from rated voltage at no load, this being termed the 
“saturated? value. The values of negative-sequence 


- reactance and direct-axis transient and subtransient 


a _reactances and short-circuit time constants which are 


effective at rated current are termed “rated current” 


_ values but may be considered generally of secondary 


ae 


Tee Since saturation effects for zero- -Seqi won 
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be understood as that value effective when zero-sequence 
fundamental current equal to rated current is circulated, 
this being termed the rated current value. Unless 
otherwise qualified, values of direct and quadrature axis 
synchronous reactances will be understood as the un- 
saturated values, since these have been defined and used 
for many years; when qualified as saturated values, 
they will be understood as those effective at rated load. 
The views expressed above should be interpreted as 
definite recommendations as to what value of each 
constant should ordinarily be specified. 

Machine constants are based on fundamental fre- 
quency components, and the sequence reactances 
(positive, negative, and zero sequence) are the ratios 
of fundamental reactive components of voltage to 
corresponding circulated fundamental currents, (as 
Harmonics may 
exist in current and voltage waves, particularly under 
unbalanced conditions. It is impractical, in testing, 
to segregate fundamentals from harmonics; fortunately, 
however, voltages and currents associated with ma- 
chines found in power systems are such that r. m. s. 
values of the total waves and of the fundamental 
components may usually be taken equal, with small 
error. To illustrate this point, suppose a voltage or 
current being measured is made up of a fundamental 
and a third harmonic of 20 per cent the fundamental; 
now machine constants are based on fundamental 
components, and if the peak value of the wave were 
used in computing, say, a certain sequence reactance, 
the error might be 20 per cent; on the other hand, the 
r.m. s. value of the fundamental and the total wave are 
respectively Lf / 2 2 and (1/ ei 2) Vv (1.00)? + (0.20)? 

= (1/V 2) 1.0198, hence if the r. m. s. value of the 
total wave is taken as that of the fundamental com- 
ponent, the error is 0.0198 (per unit) or less than 2 per 
cent. 

Resistance is a most important factor concerning 
time constants of machines. With the armature short- 
circuited it is usually assumed that the time constant 
of the field circuit depends on the resistance of the 
field but not of the armature; similarly, it is usually 
assumed that the time constant of the armature depends 
on the resistance of the armature but not of the field. 
Concerning the impedances to sequence currents, how- 
ever, resistances are usually unimportant, with the one 
arcenuen of i mepalive-seanencs resistance 
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FUNDAMENTAL BASIS FOR TRANSIENT CONDITION 
ANALYSIS 


In transient condition analysis, voltage and current 
are conveniently divided into certain definite parts. 
For armature current, the first distinction to be made 
is that between symmetrical and asymmetrical com- 
ponents. ‘The classification for armature voltage is the 


CURRENT 


Fig. 2—Tyrican Wave or SHort-Circuir CURRENT 


same as that for the symmetrical component of arma- 
ture current; this classification gives: 


1. A sustained component. 

2. A slowly-decaying (or changing) component. 

3. A rapidly-decaying (or changing) component. 
In certain cases, some components are zero; for instance, 
if a short circuit occurs at such an instant that the 
current wave is symmetrical, the asymmetrical com- 
ponent is zero. 

Consider the current wave in Fig. 2. The symmetri- 
cal component is alternating current and is readily 
determined by drawing two envelopes; half the distance 
between envelopes, at any instant, is the symmetrical 
component (envelope value). The asymmetrical com- 
ponent, often called the d-c. component, is determined 
by drawing a mid-point curve; the distance from the 
latter to the line of zero current at any instant is the 
asymmetrical component. This component is in many 
cases mainly direct current, but may include a large 
second harmonic as in the case of a three-phase short 
circuit of a salient-pole machine without dampers; in 
such a case the second harmonic has positive peak 
values at the same instants that the symmetrical 
alternating current has positive and negative peak 
values, hence the mid-point curve becomes a curve 
tangent to the total asymmetrical component as in 
Fig. 3. 


UNITS 


In general, it seems unnecessary to use only per unit 
or only percentage values, one to the exclusion of the 
other. In analytical work it is often a distinct ad- 
vantage to use per unit values. In this paper per unit 
values are generally employed. In calculations of 
reactances from tests the possibility of error is mini- 
mized if the ohmic value is first computed, and this 
divided by normal ohms; normal ohms, for a given 
kva. and voltage base, is simply the number of ohms 
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corresponding to 1.00 per unit (or 100 per cent) im- 
pedance and is equal to rated line-to-neutral voltage 
divided by rated line current. 


Ii—Description of Test Methods 


DirRECT-AXIS REACTANCES 


Synchronous Reactance Xa. Thestandard A. I. E. E. 
definition is, in effect, as follows: Synchronous im- 
pedance is the ratio of (field current required to circulate 
rated current on sustained three-phase short circuit) to 
(the field current which would produce rated voltage 
at no load if there were no saturation); referring to 
Fig. 44, Xz = a/b. Another way of defining X,, one 
which the author has found results in a clearer con- 
ception of the meaning of X,, is: With a sustained 
three-phase short circuit, and the field current at any 
arbitrary value, X, is (the air-gap line voltage corre- 
sponding to this field current) divided by (the sustained 
short-circuit current). Thus, from Fig. 4B, Xz = c/d. 
The methods in Figs. 4A and 4B give the same result 
from the same data, giving the unsaturated value. 

The slip test® affords an alternative means of deter- 
mining X,. With the field open, balanced three-phase 
voltage of about 14 rated value and rated frequency 
is applied; either the frequency of applied voltage or 
the rotor speed is adjusted to give a low value of slip— 
as evidenced by a very low frequency voltage across 
the field. Fig. 5 shows the general character of an 


MID-POINT CURVE 
D-C. COMPONENT 
SECOND HARMONIC 


CURRENT 


TIME 


Fig. 3—ASYMMETRICAL COMPONENT OF CURRENT FOR A 
Sauient-PoLteE Macuine without DAMPERS 


oscillogram for this test. The slip must be lower than 
indicated, lest induced rotor currents make Xz appear 
lower than it really is. When the rotor is magnetized 
in the direct axis, the generated field voltage is zero, 
and the ratio of applied voltage to current is X4. 


Transient and Subtransient Reactances X,' and X 4" 
(Saturated Values) Determined from Analysis of a Dead 
Three-Phase Short Circuit from Rated Voltage at No Load. 
The procedure, with pertinent details, will be given for 
the determination of X,’ and X.” of any three-phase 
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_ synchronous machine, by analysis of an oscillogram of 
q i dead three-phase short circuit from rated voltage at 
no load.* The machine is driven as a generator, at no 
load and rated voltage, and suddenly short-circuited. 
_ The analysis of the oscillogram reproduced in Fig. 6 
« will be described. Two envelopes and the mid-point 

- eurve are drawn for the wave of each phase. 
_ factors are computed for each wave, one for the asym- 
metrical a one for the symmetrical component. 


VOLTAGE 


ARMATURE a 


ARMATURE CURRENT 


d 
FIELD CURRENT 


Fig. 44—SyNcHRONOUS REACTANCE 
b Xq = a/b (A. I.E. E. Der.) 


_ ARMATURE VOLTAGE 


ARMATURE CURRENT 


f (ANY VALUE OF 
: FIELD CURRENT) 
FIELD CURRENT 
> Fie. Dak oes REACTANCE 
Sameera = ¢/¢ d 


N te: I If c > and d are in molt and amperes, mad not per unit values, then 
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half the distance) converts this distance to per unit 
r.m.s. current; it equals 1/(2 ./2) or 0.854 times the 
asymmetrical component factor. The asymmetrical 
components (per unit values) are plotted on semi-log 
paper (one scale logarithmic, one uniform) as in Fig. 7A; 


VOLTAGE ACROSS 
OPEN FIELD 


, QUADRATURE 
;AXIS POSITION | 


' DIRECT AXIS 
POSITION 


QUADRATURE 
AXIS POSITION 


DIRECT 
K- AXIS 
POSITION 
4] l i} 
| y | 


APPLIED 
\ ; ! ‘ VOLTAGE 


\ ARMATURE 
| , CURRENT 


Fie. 5—‘Siie” Test ror Xq and Xq 


In practise the slip should be much less than indicated above: If per 
unit system is not used, voltage must be line-to-neutral value in formulas 
below 
Applied voltage 
Xq@ =.’ for direct-axis position 

Line current 1 : 


Xq = same for quadrature-axis position — 
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Fig. 7B; a, 6, and ¢ are laid off (uniform scale) along 
three lines 60 deg. apart, the largest value along the 
middle line; perpendiculars are drawn to each line, 
through a, b, and ¢ and the point where these three 
perpendiculars meet determines point M. Then the 
maximum possible asymmetrical component has an 
initial value O M. This method applies to all machines 
having short-circuit current whose symmetrical com- 
ponent is a sine wave. 


ASYMMETRICAL COMPONENT 


SU Aves 
ey. 
RA) 


é 
U 


(LOGARITHMIC SCALE} 


BE 
Eig th 
as 


TIME 


Fr¢. 7A—Sumi-Log Prot or ASYMMETRICAL COMPONENTS OF 
Waves IN Fic. 6 


Fie. 73—DETERMINATION OF THE Maximum PossiBLE 
INSTANTANEOUS VaLUE (O M) oF THE ASYMMETRICAL Com- 
PONENT, FROM THE ACTUAL INSTANTANEOUS VALUES IN Fla. 7A 


The average of the per unit r. m. s. values of the sym- 
metrical components is plotted in Fig. 8. (Errors are 
minimized by taking this average.) Since both envelopes 
cannot be drawn before one-half cycle after the short 
circuit, there is no measured average before this time. 
Subtransient reactance depends on the initial (zero 
time) current hence the latter must be determined 
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accurately. Most machines have, on three-phase 
short circuit, a wave of symmetrical current which can 
be taken as sinusoidal, hence the initial current 
I" = 0.707 times the initial value of the maximum 
possible asymmetrical component OM. X,” is then 
the ratio of voltage before short circuit (rated voltage, 
hence = 1.0) tol”. See Fig. 8. The point determined 
by I” may now be joined to the curve by a (dotted) 
smooth curve. 

X,' is the ratio of voltage to current, the latter being 
the initial symmetrical value neglecting the initial 
rapidly decaying portion. That is, in Fig. 9A, the dif- 
ference Az’ is replotted on semi-log paper in Fig. 9B; 
extrapolation gives (A72’)o, which is then replotted in 
Fig. 94. The initial transient current I’ = (A2v’)o 
+ sustained current IJ, and X,.’ is computed as the 
voltage before short circuit + I’. 

Subtransient Reactance X 4” from Locked Line-to-Line 
Test. This affords an alternative method for measuring 
Xa". See Fig. 10. This is not practicable for deter- 
mining the saturated value for turbine generators; for 
salient-pole machines with dampers, however, the value 


WHERE I”=OM (FIG.7b) +V2 
1.00 =VOLTAGE PREVIOUS TO SHORT- 
CIRCUIT (RATED, IN THIS CASE) 


S 


= 
> 
ng 


Fig. 8—DrETERMINATION OF SUBTRANSIENT REACTANCE FROM 
TuHReEE-PHasE SHort Crrcvir at Ratep Vottace No Loap 


measured at rated current is very nearly the saturated 
value of X 4”. 

For either wye or delta machines, single-phase voltage 
is applied between any two line leads, with the field 
winding short-circuited on itself and the rotor at stand- 
still. With about 14 rated current circulating (rotor 
heating should be watched, with turbine generators), 
readings of voltage and field current are taken for 
various rotor positions, over a pole pitch. Two rotor 
positions are determined, one for a maximum value of 
the ratio of field current to applied voltage, called the 
direct-axis position, and the other for a minimum value, 
called the quadrature-axis position. With the rotor in 
the direct-axis position and rated current flowing, 
X 4" = 1/2 the ratio of applied voltage to line current. 

Transient Reactance Xz’ (Low Current Value) from 
Locked Line-to-Line Tests. Only for machines without 
additional rotor circuits—hence only for salient-pole 
machines without dampers—does this test» measure 


Xa’. Made at low currents, it gives the unsaturated 
value which, when multiplied by the empirical factor 
0.88 (See Appendix VIII) gives, approximately, the 
saturated value. Made at high currents, the saturated 
_ value may not result, because saturated conditions are 
caused by both armature current and field excitation, 
and the latter is not present in this test. 

_ Transient Reactance Xa’ by an Indirect Method. It 
has been shown that 


2 eunl.OOM= HOO 


PO TMM Tt 
WHERE (AU), IS DETERMINED FROM FIG.9b 
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AU 
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Fic. 9a—TRANSIENT REACTANCE 


TIME 


Fig. 98—ExTRApPoLaTIon or Ai’ Component oF Fic. 9a 
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ture axis, as evidenced by positive or negative peak 
voltage across the field, X,, is the ratio of applied voltage 
to line current. See Fig. 5. A method of determining 
the saturated value is given in Appendix I. For salient- 
pole machines without dampers, the locked line-to-line 
test, with readings taken at low currents in the quadra- 
ture-axis position, also determines X ,. 

Transient Reactance X ,’._ Since salient-pole machines 
have no effective quadrature-axis rotor circuit, X,' 
=X,. The turbine generator is the only common 
example of a machine having effective quadrature-axis 
circuits, and for most practical purposes, and particu- 
larly for short-circuit calculations, X,’ may be taken 
= X,' (saturated values). Appendix II gives a method 
of measuring the saturated value, and Appendix III 
a method for a low-current value. 

Subtransient Reactance X ," from Locked Line-to-Line 
Test. The remarks given under the corresponding test 
for Xz” apply here. That is, this test is normally useful 


Fig. 10—Locxsep Line-to-Lins Txrst. For Susrransipnt 


REACTANCES 
Xq’ = E/2 I for direct axis position 
Xq” = E/2 J for quadrature axis position 
1 = applied single-phase voltage 


only for low-current values of X,”, which for salient- 
pole machines with dampers equals approximately the 
saturated value. For turbine generators the saturated 
value of X ,” may be taken equal to that of Xz”. Appen- 
dix IV discusses the direct determination of X,” 
(saturated value) from short circuit. 

To measure X,” (low-current value) the procedure is _ 
similar to that ae the corresponding X,” test. With 


VIII that the ratio of saturated to unsaturated values the rotor in the quadrature-axis position and about 


of Xa "and of Ta’ may be taken as 0.88; accordingly, 
: (unsaturated \ 
value 
Tae 


Tl 
XA (saturated ) | 


=0. 88 
value 


/ saturated 


voltage to line current. mee Fig. 10. & 


rated current flowing, X,” is 44 the ratio of 


heating may result with turbine generators. 
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the pitch is near this value, making X, low, the series 
connection has an advantage over the parallel connec- 
tion since the latter requires a source of relatively high 
current at low voltage. Results in Part III show that 
X, is little affected by whether the rotor is running or 
at standstill. 

X, from Sustained Double Line-to-Neutral Short 
Circuit. The locked test above may be at a disad- 
vantage due to the requirement of a source of single- 
phase power. The method to be described, believed 


APPLIED 
1 $ VOLTAGE 


APPLIED 
| ¢ VOLTAGE 


Fie. 11—Lockrp ZrrRo-SEQuENCcE REACTANCE TEST 
Xo E/I 


A—Series connection 
B—Parallel connection 


to be presented for the first time, is developed in 
Appendix V; it has the advantage that no source of 
single-phase power is required, and the disadvantage 
that serious rotor heating may result with turbine 
generators, due to the flow of negative-sequence current. 


See Fig. 12. It is shown in Appendix V that with a 
double line-to-neutral short circuit at the terminals, 
: E, 

Ly = (3) 
where E. = voltage on the open phase. 
I, = neutral current. 
If the resistance component is small, 
E, 
Xo ae (4) 


Since X> is the value effective when zero-sequence cur- 
rent equals rated current, the field current should be 
adjusted to give a value of J,, = 38 times rated current, 
but good results may be obtained at lower current. 

Note: As in all sustained short circuits, the high cur- 
rents associated with sudden short circuits are avoided 
if the short circuit is applied with no field current flow- 
ing, and then the field current built up and adjusted to 
give the desired armature current. 
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NEGATIVE-SEQUENCE REACTANCE X, 


The variation of X», depending on whether the nega- 
tive-sequence voltage or current is fundamental, is 
discussed in Appendix VI. In general, X. may be taken 
as the arithmetical average of Xz” and X,”, this being 
the value obtaining when fundamental current is cir- 
culated. For salient-pole machines, Xz” and X,” as 
determined from a locked line-to-line test can be 
averaged to give X». For turbine generators, X. must 
be the average of certain saturated values of Xz” and 
X,", which values are usually not obtained from the 
locked line-to-line test; however, as concluded in a 
discussion in Part III, it may be said that for turbine 
generators, Xz" = X,” = X: (saturated values). 

X» from Sustained Line-to-Line Short Circuit. This 
test is practical for salient-pole machines with dampers 
and gives fair results for salient-pole machines without 
dampers. It is shown in Appendix VII that with a 
line-to-line short circuit on phases b and c, at machine 
terminals (Fig. 13), the negative-sequence impedance 


VA eg tae 5 
2 Ae IT, ( ) 
where E.., = line-to-line voltage. 
I, = short-circuit current. 


Fig. 12—X» FRoM DovusLE Linz-Tro-NeutraLt SHort Circuit 


Xo~ 7 


‘If W. = watts measured using #,, and I;, 


nin Ea W, 
¥ V3 Iz Bas I, 


If W. ~ Ew I, which means a negligible resistance 
component, 


X» (6) 


E ab 
XS pacha Fk ae 
V3 I, 
There should be no appreciable external resistance or 
inductance in the field circuit, particularly for salient- 
pole machines without dampers. The test is made with 
negative-sequence current equal to rated current, hence 


(7) 
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armature current is 1.73 (per unit value). For turbine 
enerators, such a current value may result in serious 
tor heating, hence it is usually best to take readings at 
_lower currents, and extrapolate the results. 


TIME CONSTANTS 


- Consider a coil having constant inductance L (henrys 
or abhenrys) and constant resistance R (ohms or 
-abohms). If it is short-circuited on itself at any instant 
_at which it carries current J, the current decays accord- 
ing to the familiar exponential expression i = I/é/7 
where 7 is the current at time ¢ seconds, 7 = L/R 
seconds, and e = 2.718 = base of Napierian logarithms. 
If t = T, « = I/e = 0.368] hence the time constant 
may | be defined either as the ratio L/R, or as the time in 
seconds for a decaying non-sustained current to de- 
 erease to 0.368 of its initial value, assuming exponential 
decay. 


_ In synchronous machines the rotor circuits are not 
all concentrated, and saturation exists to various 
degrees, hence current and voltage changes may not 
_ be exponential. In a majority of cases, however, it is 
found that good approximation is obtained by fitting 
exponential curves to the actual curves, giving more 
weight to the initial portions when the changing com- 
- ponents are large. Convenient use is made of the fact 


Ib 


Fic. 13—X, From Line-ro-Line Snort Crrcurr 
V3 Ip 
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components of the asymmetrical component of arma- 
ture current (see Bibliography 4—Part V). As shown 
in Part III, the asymmetrical component of three-phase 
short-circuit current may not decay with the same 
time constant, in all three phases. For simplicity, T. 


will be taken as the time constant of that one of the 


two largest components which has initially the most 
gradual slope. For example, in Fig. 74, 7, is taken as 
the time in seconds for the (asymmetrical) current in 
phase a to decrease to, 0.368 of its initial value. 


An alternative means of measuring 7',, not satis-_ 


PROTECTIVE 
RESISTANCE 


SHORTS INS D-C. SUPPLY 


CIRCUIT 
BREAKER 


Fig. 14—Connecrions ror Firtp Decrement TxEst 


Determination of Tq’. (Armature is short-circuited all during test; 
field is suddenly short-circuited) 


factory for turbine generators, is to circulate direct 
current in two (or three) phases, by applying d-c. 
voltage between two terminals (or between two ter- 
minals tied together and the third); the rotor is driven 
at rated speed; then when the terminals are short- 
circuited, 7’, is the time for current to decay to 0.368 of 
its initial value. — 

Or, knowing the d-c. resistance of the armature r,, 
and X> (saturated value), 7, may be computed from$ 


yl ; 
PAC es ee aa 


= 


Where f 
same units. 
Direct-Axis TIME CONSTANTS 


Short-Circuit Transient Time Constant Tz’. This is 


the time constant of the field circuit with the armature | 


short-circuited, hence is the time-constant of the A 7’ 
component in Fig. 9A, and is readily determined from 
the plot in Fig. 9B. 


= rated frequency and X, and r, are in the 


It is the saturated value that is 
thus obtained from ser kets of a Ben se seis i 
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simple analysis is available, it is proposed that the time 
constant of the fitted exponential be used. 

Ta’ from Short-Circuit Field-Decrement Test. This is 
a simple method of measuring the unsaturated value 
of T.’ for salient-pole machines but is generally un- 
satisfactory for turbine generators. See Fig. 14. 
With a sustained three-phase short circuit at machine 
terminals and a fraction (about 14) of rated current 
flowing, the field winding is suddenly short-circuited 
on itself, and an oscillographic record made of armature 
and field currents, the latter being recorded because it 
usually has a sudden initial change which helps in 
fixing zero time. A semi-log plot of armature current 
then gives T'.’ (unsaturated). This value times 0.88 
gives approximately the saturated value (see Appendix 
VIID. 

T ao’ from Open-Circuit Field-Decrement Test. This is 
the time constant of the field circuit with the armature 
open. As with the similar test for T.’, this test is 
convenient for salient-pole machines but is generally 
unsatisfactory for turbine generators. See Fig. 15. 
With the machine running at about % rated voltage 
at no load, the field winding is suddenly short-circuited 
on itself, and armature voltage and field current re- 
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Fig. 15—ConnectTions For Firtp DrecremMENT TEST 
Determination of Tdo’. (Armature is open) 

corded by oscillograph. Tz,’ is determined from a 

semi-log plot of armature voltage. 

Short-Circut Subtransient Time Constant Tz”. This, 
like Ta", has significance only for machines with 
additional rotor circuits; it is the time constant of the 
A«” component in Fig. 94. This component may some- 
times be only roughly approximated by a fitted ex- 
ponential. A semi-log plot is made of A 7” and a 
straight line fitted to it. In Part III, Fig. 21 shows 
the good accuracy obtained by fitting an exponential 
to A 2” for a large turbine generator. 

Open-Circuit Subtransient Time Constant T.”. This 
can be obtained from a modification of the slip test 
with the field winding closed on itself; the rotor is 
magnetized in the direct axis, the applied voltage 
suddenly disconnected, and terminal voltage recorded 
by oscillograph. From a semi-log plot of voltage, the 
slowly decaying component is determined; the difference 
between the total voltage and the slowly decaying 
component is plotted on semi-log paper and the time 
constant of the fitted exponential is T'4.”. 


QUADRATURE-AXIS TIME CONSTANTS 


Short-Cirewit Transient Time Constant T,’. This 
constant, like 7',.’, has practical significance only in 
case of turbine generators; it can be determined from 
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the same test used for X,’ (Appendix II). Rated 
current is circulated as in the slip test, and when the 
rotor is magnetized in the quadrature axis, a three- 
phase short circuit is applied. T,’ is obtained from a 
semi-log plot of the symmetrical component of current, 
neglecting the rapidly decaying initial portion. 

Open-Circuit Transient Time Constant T,,.’. This 
can be determined from the same voltage-decrement 
test made for the low-current value of X,’ (See Appen- 
dix III), as the time constant of voltage decrement, 
neglecting the initial rapidly-decaying portion. 

Short-Circuit Subtransient Time Constant T,”. This 
constant, like 7',.”, has significance only for Firbine 
generators and salient-pole machines with dampers; 
it is determined from the same test used for X,’ and 
T,’ as the time constant of the difference between the 
total short-circuit current and the slowly-decaying 
component. 

Open-Circuit Subtransient Time Constant To”. This 
is determined from the same voltage-decrement test 
used for 7',.’ (See Appendix III) as the time constant 
of the difference between total pees and its slowly- 
decaying component. 


RESISTANCES 


The zero-, positive-, and negative-sequenceresistances 
are simply the resistance components of the correspond- 
ing sequence impedances. For example, when negative- 
sequence current is circulated, the reactive component 
of negative-sequence voltage + circulated current is 
X», and the in-phase component of voltage ~ the cur- 
rent is R.. Of the three sequence resistances R» is 
usually the only one which may sometimes be impor- 
tant and is therefore the only one discussed. 

The loss associated with negative-sequence current 
may not vary as the square of the current, particularly 
with turbine generators, because of various effects such 
as those caused by saturation, skin effect, and depth 
of penetration of flux in solid material. It may some- 
times be necessary, with turbine generators particularly, 
that the variation of loss with current be determined 
and R, used as a loss coefficient rather than as a simple 
resistance. In all cases, R, will be considered as that 
value effective at rated negative-sequence current. Tests 
indicate that this loss varies approximately as the 1.8 
power of negative-sequence current, for turbine gener- 
ators, for current of the order of rated current. Unless 
such a machine is designed for single-phase operation, 
such a value of current may cause serious rotor heating 
when maintained for anything more than a short time; 
results obtained at low-current values can be extra- 
polated. In the tests below there should be no external 
resistance or inductance in the field circuit, especially 
for salient-pole machines without dampers. 

R. from Loss Measurement. In general, the most 
accurate and practical means of determining R, is by 
actual measurement of energy loss in a sustained line- 
to-line short circuit. This may be accomplished by a 
retardation test; by measurement of shaft input under 
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two conditions—at no load, and with the machine 
short-circuited (line-to-line). C. F. Wagner has thor- 
oughly analyzed the distribution and significance of 
negative-sequence loss and shown,” based on certain 
well warranted assumptions, that 


Net Shaft Input 
(ch re Ea ®) 


which can be written 


P Net Shaft Input 


Ro= 1 T; (10) 
Where 
I, = negative-sequence current. 
= ).57C I. 


I, = line-to-line short-circuit current. 


Net Shaft Input = (Prime-mover input while ma- 
chine is short-circuited. 


— Prime-mover input at no load. 
— Prime-mover losses. 
— Friction and windage losses). 


If practical and not per unit values are used, the input 
per phase, or 14 the net shaft input, is used. If loss 
is measured by a retardation test, net shaft input 
becomes the total short-circuit loss minus windage and 
friction loss. In terms of the sequence networks,!“ 
I.2 Rz is electrical power input when a machine carries 
negative-sequence current J.; in addition there is shaft 
(torque) input which is less than J,? R., being more 
accurately equal to J. times (R. minus the stator 
resistance), but in general it is sufficiently accurate to 
take shaft input = J.? R.. It is well to note that re- 
gardless of the latter assumption, in system studies 
the electrical input must be considered separately from 
the direct shaft input whenever more than one machine 
is involved, because while direct shaft input is supplied 
by the machine itself, electrical input may be divided 
between different machines. 

R. from Wattmeter Measurement. The accuracy of 
this alternative method depends critically upon the 
accuracy of voltage, current, and watt measurements. 
Refer to Fig. 13. With a sustained line-to-line short 
circuit at machine terminals (as in the test above), and 
with short-circuit current = 1.73 times rated current, 
we may write—from formulas in Appendix VII, 


W, i 
bee 
\ (oes 


Es = line-to-line voltage. 
= short-circuit current. 


W. = measurement of watts obtained by using 
E ab and if be 


Ea 
winagS 1; 


R, (11) 


= 
o 
| 
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III—I}ustrations of Application of Test 
Methods 


This part deals with descriptions of tests made in 
accordance with methods described in Part II.  Illus- 
trations are given not of all the methods previously 
described, but of those which concern the more im- 
portant constants—such as direct-axis reactances and 
time constants. 

General Description of Test Facilities and Set-Up. 
Tests were made with those facilities available in the 
company with which the author is associated. The 
usual precautions were taken relative to indicating 
instruments, and particular care was exercised in oscil- 
lographic measurements since many important con- 
stants are determined by oscillogram analysis. Appre- 
ciating the fact that currents in sudden short circuits 
contain large asymmetrical components which might 
saturate current transformers, three non-inductive 
shunts” were employed (Fig. 16) for most sudden short- 
circuits. Each shunt consists of two brass cylinders 


Fia. 16—Non-Inpuctive Current SHUNTS 


separated by mica and sweated together at one end; 
the inner cylinder is tapped by two soldered connections 
which lead to the oscillograph. 

Sustained short circuits were made with armature 
terminals short-circuited with short connecting links 
bolted in place with the machine at standstill; the 
condition of sustained short circuit was obtained by 
driving the machine at rated speed and then applying 
field current, thus eliminating the high currents asso- 
ciated with sudden short circuits. The latter were 
effected by a standard three-phase 0-30 circuit breaker 
(Fig. 17). The shunts were mounted on a platform built 
on the side of the breaker structure. For the safety of 
the oscillograph operator the shunts were grounded as 
shown in Fig. 18. ‘ 

To eliminate the necessity of a prime mover in the 
sudden short circuits of larger machines, it was often 
convenient to run the machine as a motor at unity 
power factor at or above synchronous speed, then to 
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suddenly disconnect the power supply and apply the 
short circuit as the machine reached synchronous 
speed; this allows a speed decrease, but does not affect 
the current magnitude appreciably because both gen- 
erated voltage and reactance decrease with frequency. 
In all such tests, a constant-frequency timing wave was 
recorded. 


Fie. 17—Circuir Breaker Usep In SuppEN SuHorRtT-CIRCUIT 
_ rst 


Synchronous Reactances X, and X,. Table I gives 
some values of Xz and X, as obtained from slip tests, 
also values of Xq determined from saturation curves. 


TABLE I 
Xd Xq 
Voltage 
From sat, From slip From slip applied 
Machine curves test test in slip test 
Turbine generator 
ELS EOP ESV Gre) vol achat apreterci's Delia's ve « pap VS A eae | ra ee se i Oe Re oe 0.35 
Synchronous motor 
KE DOLE DS Metter mettre ies: i. Le SOs ssrys ca LSE aie vatehe AO Utes var ale 0.50 
Salient-pole generator 
(ONG ache) eee era aise Gero 1] PAIN eso UDB ate arertis Otiere yeete 0.48 


Xa’ and X a" from a Three-Phase Short-Circuit at Rated 
Voltage No Load. A test on a 75,000-kva. turbine 
generator will be described. The oscillogram in Fig. 19 
is of a dead three-phase short circuit at rated voltage 
(11,600 volts). Current in each phase is first separated 
into symmetrical and asymmetrical components (the 
latter is d-c. only, since X,” = X,”). Fig. 20A is a 
semi-log plot of the d-c. components and gives the 
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initial values 9.00, 8.20, and 1.80, which when multiplied 


by averaging factors determined from the symmetrical 
components, give the corrected values 9.18, 7.79, and 
1.85. Fig. 20B gives the initial value of the maximum 
possible d-c. component = 9.85. The initial value of 
a-c. (subtransient current) is I” = 9.85/+/ 2 = 6.96; 
speed and voltage just previous to short circuit were 
normal,* hence 


Volt. : 
Kgs eae eee 0.144 (or 14.4 per cent) 


The symmetrical components are plotted in Fig. 21 
and an average curve drawn. Sustained current 


3-POEE 
CIRCUIT BREAKER 


GENERATOR 


Fig, 18—Diaacram For TurEeE-PHase SHoRT-Circuit Trsts 


I = 1.07, shown as a dotted horizontal line. A semi- 
log plot of Az’ in Fig. 22A gives the extrapolated initial 
value (A 2’), which is replotted in Fig. 21. The initial] 
transient current = I’ = IJ + (A7’)o = 4.20, hence 


Voltage 1.00 


Mae Tl’ eam 0.238 (or 23.8 per cent) 


Fic. 19—First 0.5 Sec. or OsciLLoGRAM oF THREE-PHASE 
SHort Crircuir art Rarep Vouracr, No Loap, 75,000-Kva. 
TURBINE GENERATOR 


Highest peak current = 75,000 amperes. Note that the current in the 
bottom wave does not go through zero until several cycles after the short 
circuit; this is due to the fact that the asymmetrical component has initially 
a slower decrement than the symmetrical component 


X a" from Locked LIane-to-Line Test. The important 
effect of saturation on X,” for turbine generators is 
illustrated by Fig. 23, where reactance values at cur- 
rents less than 2.0 were obtained from locked line-to- 
line tests, and those at higher currents from sudden 
three-phase short circuits. This also illustrates the 


*If speed is not synchronous at instant of short cireuit, the 
voltage used in computing Xq’ and X gz” should be read from the 
no-load saturation curve for the existing field current. 


Re nn ee ey ee ee, Ee a ee ees ae ee aoe 
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dequacy of this locked test for the determination X, for Salient-Pole Machines without Dampers. 


of a’ for turbine generators. X, (unsaturated value) is determined from the locked 
rs ing! 24 shows the small difference between saturated line-to-line test at low currents (14 or less). Fig. 25 


} and low-current values of X a for salient-pole machines. | 
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shows saturation effects at higher currents. When 
operating under load, the reduction in X, may be still 
greater (Appendix I). 

Low-Current Value of X,' for a Turbine Generator. 
This was measured on an 18,750-kva. turbine generator 
by the method in Appendix III. Fig. 26 shows terminal 
voltage decrement. A semi-log plot in Fig. 27A gives 


0.26 
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0.14 


PER UNIT REACTANCE 
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Fig. 23—VaARIATION OF X,q” witH CURRENT FOR TURBINE 


GENERATORS 


3,125 kva, turbine generators 
43,750 kva. turbine generators 
75,000 kva. turbine generators 

9,375 kva. turbine generators 
18,750 kva. turbine generators 
* = 12,500 kva. turbine generators 
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Fie. 24—XQq" ror Sautent-Pote Macuines witH DAMPERS 


240 kva. synchronous motor 
730 kva. synchronous motor 

15,000 kva. synchronous condenser 

30,000 kva. synchronous condenser 
100 kva. generator 
331 kva. synchronous motor 

5,000 kva. generator 
OTE: This apparent break is attributed to errors 
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EB’ = 0.185. Also, EF = 0.878 and I = 0.379, and 
applying formula (2) from Appendix III, 

pe ee 0-35 — 0.185 

a a a 0.51 (low-current value) 


A similar direct axis test gave Xz’ = 0.40, whereas the 
saturated value of Xz’ = 0.14. This large difference 
between 0.14 and 0.40 may be attributed largely to 
rotor saturation effects. 

X ,” for Turbine Generators. For such machines, the 
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ratio X,”/Xa" varies from about 1.0 under saturated 
conditions to 1.3 for low-current values. Fig. 28A 
shows X,” at low currents, for a 75,000-kva. turbine 
generator, as found from the locked line-to-line test. 
In order to study the relative values of Xa” and X,” 
at high currents, line-to-line short circuits at rated 
voltage were made on several turbine generators; these 
tests indicated that at high values of current (sudden 
short-circuit values), Xa” = X,” = X2. 

Zero-Sequence Reactance Xo. Fig. 29 shows the small 
effect of saturation on X, for turbine generators, at 
lower currents, as obtained from a locked zero-sequence 
reactance test. For the 75,000-kva. machine, Xo 
= (0.105 at rated current; from a sustained double 
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Fig. 25—X, For Sauient-PoLte Macuines witout DAMPERS 


A = 7,500-kva, generators 


B = 750-kva. generator 
C = 331-kva. synchronous motors with dampers off 
line-to-neutral short-circuit test, X, = 0.098. The 


data in Table II afford comparison of values measured 
with the rotor at standstill and driven at rated speed. 


TABLE II—ZERO-SEQUENCE REACTANCE Xo 


Machine 1 Machine 2 
Rotor running............ 0.0290...... 0.0158 


Rotor at standstill......... 0.0306... 0.0163 


Negative-Sequence Reactance X2. As stated in Part II, 
X» for salient-pole machines with dampers can be com- 
puted as the average of X 4” and X,” measured at rated 
current by a locked line-to-line test. Values so com- 
puted, and values obtained from the sustained line-to- 
line test, are tabulated in Table ITI. 


TABLE III—X2 FOR TYPICAL SALIENT-POLE MACHINES (WITH 
DAMPERS AND END RINGS) 


(1/2) (Xa” + Xq”) X2 = Eqb/ V3 1b 
(Xq” and X,” from From sustained Jine- 
locked line-to-line test) to-line short circuit 


AGT OO OGr.9 3 oars 0.34 
OS 1GO aerators sleyessiert 0.150 
OLAS Rateteiers lorekocsietonaie= 0.21 
WEPAU a Sa oO om rornG 0.20 
OBEN ono awe mawineoras 0.180 
OASB ciple, Mberetouet ofetele: 0.130 
Use Geoagacansonde 0.160 
ail On cote sohcn cores 0.160 
W575: G5 Grande 3G Go ho 0.25 
Voenl ae Gssncosenor ac 0.23 
WWEPBEN = oicind Soares Oks 0.20 
ORISa oainiaes . e' 0.195 
0. 


UZ Oecmesiels rveseiolalstae 0.120 
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* 
Armature Short-Cirewit Time Constant T,. In 
Fig. 20a, that one of the two largest asymmetrical 
components which has the most gradual initial slope 
has an initial value of 8.20 and a time constant = 15.5 
_ cycles = 0.26 sec. Hence T', = 0.26 sec. for this 75,000- 
_ kya. turbine generator. 
Time Constants Tz’ and Tz’. For this same machine, 
‘T,' = 1.58sec. (saturated value) from Fig.22a. Thefact 


PER UNIT ARMATURE VOLTAGE 
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Fig. 26—Quaprature-Axis DEcREMENT 


18,750-kva. turbine generator 


that field-decrement tests give indefinite results (non- 
exponential decay) for turbine generators is illustrated 
by Fig. 30, which is for a 9,375-kva. turbine generator. 
Fig. 31 shows corresponding curves for a large salient- 
pole generator, illustrating that forsalient-pole machines, 
this test is quite satisfactory; the unsaturated value of 
T ,' from a short-circuit field-decrement test when mul- 
tiplied by 0.88 gives the saturated value, approximately. 
Short-Circuit Subtransient Time Constant Tz”. Refer 
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Tq0' = 60 cycles = 1.00 sec. 


i-log plot of Ai” made in Fig. 22B gives the time 

of a fitted exponential as Tz’ = 2.1 cycles 

ec. aoe iat ne ee discrepancy appearing 
1 acl c t and 
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Had this test been made at higher voltage it is doubtful 
if any fitted exponential would be other than roughly 
approximate. — 

Negative-Sequence Rasisnnnee R.. In keeping with a 
previous statement, all values quoted are those effective 
when negative-sequence current equals rated current. 
A 5,000-kva. salient-pole machine gave R, = 0.120 by 
prime-mover input measurement, and R, = 0.135 by 
wattmeter measurement. On the other hand, with a 
7,500-kva. waterwheel type generator without dampers, 
Rk, from wattmeter measurements was in considerable 
error, but R, = 0.033 was obtained from both the 
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Fie. 283—VarraTion oF: Xig’ FOR A: TURBINE. ‘GENERATOR 
(75,000 Kva.) 


retardation test and.a measurement of prime-mover 
input (for a line-to-line short circuit). For both ma- 
chines above, loss was found to vary as the square of 
the current; this is, of course, affected by rotor 
temperature. ha ee 
Measurements on turbine generators indicate a 
variation of negative-sequence loss ‘as the 1.8 power of 
current. Since part of the loss varies as the 1.5 power 
and part as the square of the current, this result is 
quite reasonable. For example, tests on a 43,750-kva. 
turbine generator showed a variation as the 1.8 power 
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more important machine constants. The values of 
Xe XP) TL, TH and T, in Tables: Veand VI were 
obtained from three-phase short circuits at rated volt- 
age. Tables VII and VIII give other test values. 
Table IX gives typical values of various machine 
constants, based on test results; constants calculated 


PER UNIT ARMATURE 
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Fig. 30—Resuuts rrom Firtp DecrEMENT TESTS ON A 9,375- 
Kva. TurBinE GENERATOR 


from formulas given in the companion paper by L. A. 
Kilgore’ were used in arriving at some of the ranges 
given. 
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Appendix I 


QUADRATURE-AXIS SYNCHRONOUS REACTANCE X, 
(SATURATED VALUE) 


This isa practical method for measuring the saturated 
value of X,, based on a relation derived from the 
application of Blondel’s two-reaction theory, and 
involving measurement of relative angle of the rotor 
and the terminal voltage vector, while the machine is 
carrying any load (other than a very low power-factor 


Transactions A. I. E. E. 


load)—such as normal load for a generator. Fig. 32 is 


a vector diagram of a generator supplying a lagging 
power-factor balanced load; machine resistance is 


neglected. Let 


E, = terminal voltage (line-to-neutral). — 

I = load current. 

I, = direct-axis component of load current. 

I, = quadrature-axis component of load current. 

€g = nominal or excitation voltage. 

@ = cos! (power factor). 

6 = angle between nominal and terminal voltages. 

y = angle between nominal voltage and load 
current. 


Fig. 32—Vectror DiaGRaM OF A GENERATOR SUPPLYING A 
Laagaing Power-Factor Loap 


It is seen from Fig. 32 that 
By sinds=vieeX 
(I cos y) X, 
= [I cos (¢ + 6) ]Xq 
Whence E, sin 6 = I X, (cos ¢ cos 6 — sin @ sin 6) 
and 


sain E, sin 6 
7 I (cos ¢ cos 6 — sin ¢ sin 6) 
Dividing through by sin 6 gives - 
E, 


ue I (cos ¢ cot 6 — sin ¢) 


(12) 


TABLE IV—THE MORE IMPORTANT MACHINE CONSTANTS 


*Xq = synchronous reactance 
Xq’ = transient reactance = X, = positive-sequence reactance 
Xq” = subtransient reactance 
SCR = short-circuit ratiot 
X_ = negative-sequence reactance 
Xo = zero-sequence reactance 
Tq = (short-circuit) armature circuit time constant 


*T'q’ = short-circuit transient time constant 
*Tq" = short-circuit subtransient time constant 
Tdo' = Open-circuit transient time constant 
Norn: Tq’, the open-circuit transient time constant, may readily be com- 
puted from the relation 


axe 
Tdo’ = ae vi Td 


where Xq’ and Tq’ are both saturated values or are both unsaturated values. 
*If a reactance or time constant is not qualified as to direct or quadrature 
axis, it is ordinarily assumed to be a direct axis value; the subscript d or q 
always settles this point as far as the symbol is concerned. 
tShort-circuit ratio is understood as the value defined in the A. I. E. E. 


- Standards; it is well to note that S C Ris the reciprocal of Xq, if there is no 


saturation (i. e., if the no-load saturation curve is a straight line). 


a 
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TABLE V—TURBINE-GENERATOR CONSTANTS FROM TEST 
Se Ssnn——————rr—XvmX—oOnwoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Time constants are in seconds. Impedances are per unit values; multiply by 100 to obtain per cent value. The quantity °n, called ‘“‘normal ohms,” is 
the number of ohms corresponding to 100 per cent impedance; per unit X or R times %n gives the ohmic values of X and R 


Amps. , 

Kva. Freq. Kv. rated rated R.p.m. Qn a) Xxoat Kae Xe Xo ei T do'* Ta Tea" Re 
BIRT arr, 260), casas OfG0 456 t 808e25.. 3,000).)5.21<, 6 OL92 sb OO ae Oe tO. rac eras hee A Oonit 10,0662 sn odes COs Loa. ...0.085 
3,125 Ae skeen (GO cores -ta, 10), 2S apes 7 Os Sens BiGOOn csv OO 747550 99s Ske Osos. Leo... Orley. 2 0.08855... 2.9....0.61...0.045...0.046 
sOUO Seeger es GOtiarsee.s 66s ent (SY farcinne 360082565 5 SOs el ZO ea Ont GS-10). 092... 0.0902c5, .0.09805,0043- 2 = A iene 002. 00.0265 a5 
SUDO ees GOR a AOUB ead, LOS ae. 3600, 2.01....0.96...0.120...0.084...0.084...0.0160..0.110..... 3.5....0.44...0.036...0.029 
9,375 ecaleianst ene GOs oe 636 irae S20 aes 3,600..2..% 4.65....1.10...0.140...0.075...0.075...0.0160. .0.085..... 3.9....0.49...0.034...0.029 
DIE OO ais oO Syec yc: It Obras teal OD Diath 3.6007 O71. tt O0s. 0. Ldbek, OL O88... 0: 088),...0.0000; 0: 110) 4... 4.0....0.54...0.040... 

TNS sO eee eee GOR isan. USA rere Selctertee S000 nt LO deems On. Ue L403 ,O8ds tO.OSo.s0c0al) sc0.la oe. 4.8....0.59...0.041...0.024 
A UAE A OO ber cbrtcs TESTS) os CoO aac L800) tas. 2 OOvn Helwan a eOn20) Kies Lem. Os.L7 0% 2205051, 4.052800. 5§.2....1.00...0.021...0.042 

BE OSs0 00. ee OO ea Ose) we dj0002.%..- L800 5c ZL OA OsOtayOnod moO, 120=..0c1205 . 0.0598... 0225. Aas 7.4....1.60...0.035...0.025 
; 75,000 ae eesintens! GOeaor te: DUG Fad, 1740 otk S002, vie SCO cca Onan O sete Os laos Olt Ge. OnLOOma O<26) sesso @.0...-.1.53.,..0.034, . .0.030 


*These. are values computed from the relation given in the note in Table IV. 


‘TABLE VI—SALIENT-POLE SYNCHRONOUS MACHINE CONSTANTS FROM TEST 


eee eee 


Kv. Amperes 


Type@) Kva. Freq. rated rated R.p.m. Qn Xa al Xa" Xo Xo Da Tate la Tat Re 
Sync.motor... 240..... 60ers ees, GE Ph 5 USI SEO aOR Dee (USED alee irs LU SDE Se . ©  .0.010..0.089 
ISyiCsMOUOrey eeEoS lew. O0 spi O24 42 480 ed 200) 4,0, bS55,5:1. 60.1.9 0,.23% 2.05160... 0.1604. (). 20.0334. : .0.028. .0.064 
Sync. motor... 730..... GOS ho) ERS) das TERS SON ES SEO OU OI, BOs LD) SAO ETE I) Bass SOREN > LORE) aI) 
Sync. motor 

(NOD Seer. 7SOLeLre OOP M213) e183 1200, i597. 25) - 41.30... 400808.: 0.45... ©) ..0.135..3.08 .0.69 . . 0.047 
Condenser....15,000..... Gop es 753 oer Q00M Ie Sa S leet OS an 0. 644 Os2ienasO). 20M. 0110-7 Onl SOa4S55 een She OLOSSr 0-052 
Condenser... .20,000..... 60....11.0 ...1050 .. 720 .. 6.06 S00 ee. LOR Ore tare Of 268 oe ..0.21 .07.1* .2.0 .0.045..0.060 
Condenser... .30,000.....60....10.0 ...1782 .. 720... 3.38 ...1.50....0.37...0.190...0.180. .0.072. .0.130.11.3* . 2,8 .0.030. .0.034 
Generator..... 1OOneEr 60 2.3 2502-1200). b2a0 | sol. 25... 02249 0165... .0.170,,.0.088..0.028 1. 15%) 0.22)5 0.022)..0.0170 
Generator..... 5,000 GO pe 726 eee SSO eee ONO ae 0.90....0.22...0.130...0.130. .0.063..0.095..3.7* .0.90 .0.028..0.0180 
H. W. W. Gen. : ¢ 

GND Sade TRH IVY ow Dw OAG te MOOS Ores ion OSL. pi Nee Ureaee WeOLO2aeran(D) mee Ol Sires BOG) . 0.032 
Vv. W. W. Gen. 39,000..... Gy 1348 elGS2 as 13826 MeO) okt 80's: ae an a ie HTROGe a: 174), . 0.078 


(a) All machines except ise Bivied (N. D.) oe dampers and omens 

(b) No neutral available. 

(c) Value omitted because tests were made with unmeasured value of external BE in field circuit. 
(ad) Unsaturated value from field decrement test. 

*These are values computed from the relation given in the note in Table IV. 


TABLE VII‘) —THREE-PHASE SYNCHRONOUS MACHINE CONSTANTS, FROM TEST* 
Salient-Pole Machines with Dampers (and End-Rings) 5 


SSS EEE ee 


Amperes 

Type Kevan: Freq. Kv. rated rated R. p. m. Oy OR XG ; Xe Xo 
@ondenser ern 1 OOO r ee 5 GON. WH, Pelee) Daal oak net ODS merriried, 21 900 ae a Dis iu anenvelgO On etaces (QUESTS Soin een GT geen ¢ 
Condenser....... W250 oe GOR. Sota at een oe aise LOOO Netra bare 12007 he. LOO cis ate ES Weert se tuck OMA Piss Stak (UEP Se ab 
‘Condenser. ate O00} 2 acre tae OO sae exis, TZ SAT oie Mates: -LODinds ee vere SOOM Sacco. OME Te. ote iter Urs bieio om (ORY ar racioimia 0.27 .......0.044 
Condenser GsDOO careers GOmr ac cree. PA Sie tsls ators 90L ICG aes. C20 oor hese, KOS) server ot Olan eta out O24: eo avert OF 2O) Gioletace OoLeo 
Condenser....... 7.500.........60...... Pei74, OV QGS. sd) 11085 FR 5 SOO on ae DulB oe Ack Bilge agent ae 0.21yepghie.. OL 1800 ior 0.030 
Condenser.......15, OOO Areteea ty OO eins regen el dc OO varccste.e CLO ome ent itis S00 Fi a- a 9 G20 cise L sb Bite ate 0's Os20" fo. ee On DOO Sei tens os 0.031 
‘Condenser... ....30,000.... Sebel sass GON ee crane NSEC tooo ALCON TS sory VS 20 as atten 7) Oe hatte sca tle 1 Ociaty a 0 O23) diare epetnps Os 40 waverencceya Oe LLO 


Condenser. ..... .30,000.........60..... SEV Ot OM Iais aycekon SACS aaa ee UB. c.Bibies gistey danicinieren 1.70 cudtne fers O20 ec otrnte tenets 0.180 eit cietots 0.072 


ee ae e from adiibad and share cireutt: saturation curves; X» from sustained lneeeosnse short circuit; Xq” and Xo from locked tests 
at rated current. in 


g 
TABLE VIII) , a oe fs 
Salient-Pole Machines without Dampers : RAS Te Ot er eer 


Pi \- 
(Cc) 


(c) 
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TABLE IX—TYPIOAL CONSTANTS OF THREE-PHASE SYNCHRONOUS MACHINES 


Reactances are per unit values, time constants are in seconds. Values below the lines give a range of values, while those above give an average value 


XG Xq <a xa” Xe Xo* T do Tq’ Dat Ta 
2-pole 1.10 1.07 0.15 0.09 uae eS 4.4 0.6 0.035 0.09 
pexrane $51.46. 021g ii Oe bh 2.8-6.2 35—.90 .02—.05  .04—.15 
generators 
4-pole 1.10 1.08 0.23 0.14 oon 015 — .14 Ot = yee 8 
a ee 100-145 071.43) 200008) pte. ae ne 4.0 -9.2 8-1.8 02 —.05 15 —.35 
generators 
Salient-pole 
gen. and 1.15 0.75 0.37 0.24 0.24 5.6 1.8 0.035 0.15 
motors (with “co "7 45 .40=1.00 .20-.60 18-.85 i3—-.85 "99 Gp=gi6 8.3 E 201 Ong Gs eee 
dampers) 
Salient-pole 
gen. (with- 1.15 0.75 0.35 0.55 6.6 2.0 0.30 
Pi Sees ot a 
ourdampers) ~60'=1 a8 S98 40 9b Orne a ee ie a 30-—. Tot ‘Oh Pass Oe 10 ssenaki eee 15 
1.80 1.15 .40 25 24 9.0 2.0 0.035 0.17 
Condensers» 755 2.90..08—1.40. 80-60. ,18—.88 17-187 ep eae one a 1-.3 


* Xp varies so critically with armature winding pitch that an average value can hardly be given. Variation isfrom about 0.1 to 0.7 of Xq’. 
{For single-phase machines (or three-phase machines designed for single-phase operation), Tq” may have much higher values than listed. 


Knowing the terminal voltage, load current and power Ties 


factor, and 6, X, (saturated value) is readily computed 
from equation (12). 6 can be measured by means of a 
small auxiliary a-c. generator mounted on the shaft 
of the machine. This measurement has been de- 


applied voltage (line-to-neutral value) just 
previous to short circuit. . 
The transient internal voltage previous to stort cir- 
cuit is 


A , : ie F E' = (Age og (14) 
scribed in certain stability studies.” ? 

‘The equation expressing 6 as a function of the vari-  py¢ jt 2 E (15) 
ables listed above is, for the same case of a generator ee ‘ 
supplying a lagging power-factor load, lence TMS. Ges (x, — Gig) 

IX,cos¢ 
a Se NEE GREE (13) whence Ka sh 

Equations (12) and (13) apply not only to a generator Gut | © ete J (16) 
supplying a lagging power-factor load, but also to a mae 
motor operating at a leading power factor; for the two eretore Xivtes mes (17) 
converse cases, the sign of the second term in the ‘ Feats 


denominator changes in both equations. 


Appendix II 


QUADRATURE-AXIS TRANSIENT REACTANCE X,’ 
(SATURATED VALUE) 


To obtain the saturated value of X,’ by the method 
described, the slip test is made with rated current 
circulated which puts it at a disadvantage for turbine 
generators since this means a. source of three-phase 
power of the same order of magnitude as the machine 
rating. With rated current flowing and the rotor mag- 
netized in the quadrature axis, a dead three-phase short 
circuit is applied. An oscillogram of short-circuit 
current in all three phases is analyzed in the manner 
described (See Figs. 9A and 9B) for the determination 
of X as 


Note: Strictly speaking, the values of X,’ before 
and after the short circuit are different; to account for 
this difference it is necessary to first determine, at the 
same current, the low-current value of X ,’ asin Appen- 
dix III and to use this value in computing E’, then to. 
compute the saturated value of X ,’ from equation (15). 


Appendix II 


QUADRATURE-AXIS TRANSIENT REACTANCE X,’ 
(LOW-CURRENT VALUE) 


This may be determined by a modification of the slip 
test; with the rotor magnetized in the quadrature axis, 
the applied voltage is suddenly disconnected, and ter- 
minal voltage recorded by oscillograph. Terminal 
voltage in Fig. 26 is extrapolated to zero time, neglecting 


I = armature current just previous to short circuit the rapidly decaying portion, by the aid of a semi-log 
(= rated value). plot in Fig. 27. 
I’ = initial symmetrical short-circuit current neg- HK’ = this (extrapolated) initial value (line-to-neutral). 


‘lecting the rapidly decaying (initial) por- 
tion of the wave. 


E = terminal voltage (line-to-neutral) just previous 
to the removal of applied voltage. 
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I. = armature current just previous to ae removal 
of the applied voltage. ; 
‘Then 
E— KE’ =IX,’ 
or 
: E= : 
Digs Pare (18) 


_ Note: When applied voltage is disconnected, the 
three currents will be opened sequentially thus making 
zero time, the time at which the extrapolated voltage is 
to be measured, an indefinite item. The current in one 
line is first interrupted, then the current in the other 
_ two lines is interrupted (simultaneously in these two). 
There is very little difference, however, between the 
extrapolated values of voltage at these two instants, 
hence this matter of defining zero time [es no ey 
importance. _ . 


“Appendix Tv 
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_ QUADRATURE- AXIS SUBTRANSIENT REACTANCE a e 
_ (SATURATED VALUE) » 


This may be obtained from the same test used to 


: Following the same procedure, the total symmetrical 
current is extrapolated to zero time to give the initial 
; symmetrical subtransient current; extrapolation is 
accomplished as in the analysis for determining X af 
_ (Figs. 7, 8,and 9), being based on the maximum possible 
asymmetrical component (initial value). Let 


_ I" = initial symmetrical short-circuit current . 
_ E = applied voltage Soe ategtcion just previous 
We to short circuit 
“9 ES armature current just previous to short circuit 


(= rated value) 


“The subtransient internal voltage ant to Bord 
circuit is 


mr = 1K XY" (19) 
but ot oe Se aa (20) 


Peer ey X,) 
J Xo 


hence E’ 


whence Xa = 
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determine the saturated value of X,’ (Appendix IT). 


short circuits. 
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ing the low-current value by another test, similar to 
that in Appendix ITI. 


Appendix V 
x o FROM SUSTAINED DOUBLE LINE- TO-NEUTRAL 
SHORT CIRCUIT 


By the method of symmetrical components, it can 
readily be shown!**4 that with a double line-to-neutral 
short circuit on phases 6 and c at the machine terminals 
(See Fig. 12), the voltage on the open phase is 

s CRA _ 
* Zo Z1 + Zo Z2 + 21 Ze 


and that the neutral current is 


T n= 3 i 0 
—8¢Z, 
Dy Bi + Zo0.4+ 2,22 
Where | 
-@ = generated (line-to-neutral) voltage of phase a. 


if [) = zero-sequence current 
Zo, Z:, Z, = sequence impedances of the machine. 
Brice E, by I, gives 


(3) 


NY 
o 
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NEGATIVE-SEQUENCE REACTANCE X, 


It has been shown! that the ratio of voltage to current, 
both fundamental negative-sequence quantities, de- 
pends upon whether (1) the current or (2) the voltage, 
is maintained fundamental. Condition (1) is ap- 
proached with large external reactance, and (2) is 
approached for double line-to-neutral and line-to-line 
In systems where generators are con- 
nected to delta-wye transformers they carry no zero- 
sequence current for line faults, and in view of this and - 
other considerations, more importance is placed on the 
value of X- for line-to-line generator short circuits than 
for double line-to-neutral short circuits. For condition 
(1) above, X2 = (1/2) (Xa" + X,") and for a eS : 
line short circuit, X_,= /Xa" X,’; % 
berricen these two values will be 


os that for mo 
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Appendix VII 
NEGATIVE-SEQUENCE IMPEDANCE FROM SUSTAINED 


LINE-TO-LINE SHORT CIRCUIT 


Referring to Fig. 18, it has been shown that 
for a line-to-line short circuit on phases 6 and c, the 
short-circuit current 


s /3 e 
a Se er 
and the line-to-line voltage 
: 3eZ» 
Ls AERP 


Where e = generated voltage of phase a. 
Z,:, Z, = sequence impedances of machine. 


From which 


Ew =. WS Za 
| POT Ae 
acres ame. 
hence Ly = VB ié (5) 
Appendix VIII 


Xa’ AND T,' AS REGARDS SATURATION EFFECTS 


Since transient reactance is based on an initial value 
of current (neglecting the initial rapidly decaying por- 
tion), the use of different values of X,.’ for various 
degrees of saturation is an accurate treatment. Since 
time constants define decrement (or increment) only if 
it is exponential, and since saturation causes decrement 
to be other than exponential, the use of time constants 
for short-circuit conditions is not an exact treatment. 
However, assuming that the most important portion of 
a decrement is that during the period when the value is 
relatively large, the approximation of employing a 
saturated time constant for saturated conditions gives 
reasonably accurate results. 

In order to study the relation between saturated and 
rated current values of X4’, tests made under various 
degrees of saturation were analyzed. It was found that 
in general, the reduction in X,’ could be accounted for 
in two ways; first, by a factor equal to the ratio of 
(field amperes at rated voltage on the air gap line) to 
(field amperes at rated voltage no load)—which ratio 
is simply the reciprocal of the product of Xz and the 
short-circuit ratio; second, by an empirical factor 
= (0.88, based on test results. However, it was also 
found that the relation between the saturated and 
unsaturated values of 7.’ was better accounted for by 
the empirical factor 0.88 than by the first factor, and 
it is on this basis that the factor 0.88 has been adopted. 

Three-phase short circuits were made at low voltages 
as well as at rated voltage, and analysis of results has 
lead to the conclusion that one of the important causes 
of reduction of Xq’ and Tz’ is due, in salient-pole ma- 
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chines, to saturation of the iron in the pole tips. Thus 
it would be expected that under short-circuit conditions 
the values of X,’ and 72’ depend not only on armature 
short-circuit current, but also on the voltage and field 
current existing before short circuit. 
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Discussion 


P. L. Alger: This paper presents a thorough summary of 
test methods of reactance determination, which will be very 
useful for both designers and operators. The methods of 
determining zero phase and negative phase sequence reactances 
from measurement of voltages on the open phases under partial 
short circuit are particularly valuable. 

The paper establishes satisfactory methods for determining 
the unsaturated values of all the important reactances, but 
only suggests the determination of saturated reactance by full 
voltage short-circuit tests. I do not believe that full voltage 
short circuits are desirable for regular use in factory tests, as 
they require undue expense and special safety precautions for 
holding the machine stator in place against the short-circuit 
forces. Furthermore, the only record of such tests is oscillo- 


phic, and the accuracy obtainable from oscillographic films 
t of a high order, so that at best only approximate values of 
ance can be so obtained. 

‘or practical purposes, the operator usually requires only 
urated values of the transient and subtransient reactances, 
ough unsaturated values may be useful in calculations such as 
chine oscillation and stability determinations. These are 
aarily used for determining fault currents and relay settings. 
The synchronous reactaneces are chiefly useful in determining 
udy state torque angle relations and sustained short-cireuit 
rents, and for these purposes the unsaturated values are 
_ desired. ; 

I believe the best way to determine the saturated amore 
1 subtransient reactances is to apply saturation factors to 
the test values of unsaturated reactance, as mentioned in my 
‘discussion of Mr. Kilgore’s paper on page 1214. The errors in- 
troduced by the use of such factors in my opinion should not be 
of greater magnitude than allowable with the Becuraey, require- 
ments for practical use at the present time. 

Sherwin H. Wright: The method of evaluating saturated 
values of synchronous machine constants by applying saturation 
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factors to measured unsaturated values, as commented upon by 
Mr. Alger, may well be amplified and extended in use in the 
future. Limited application of this method appears in the 
paper, wherein the saturation factor for both transient reactance 
(Xq’) and short-circuit time constant (7'g’) is given as 0.88; thus 
in Table VIII (salient pole machines without dampers) the value 
of transient reactance as measured at rated current by a locked 
rotor test, when multiplied by 0.88, gives the saturated value. 
In the case of turbine-generators, transient reactance cannot be 
determined from this same locked rotor test, but if a sudden 
three-phase short circuit is made at half voltage and the value of 
transient reactance thus found is multiplied by 0.88, the result 
is approximately the saturated value of transient reactance. 

Extension of this general method can be accomplished only 
after considerable additional test analysis is carried out, such as 
will lead up to a better understanding of the mechanism of 
saturation effects in machines under short circuit. However, 
to reach such a state we must first know the actual saturated 
values of machine constants, and it is for this reason that, in 
the paper, emphasis has been placed on the determination of 
certain of the constants by full voltage short circuit. 


An A-C. Supervisory Control System 


BY OTHMAR K. MARTI: 


Member, A. I. E. E. 


S a result of the rapid extension of electric power 
A systems and the progress of electrification of 
railroads, the control engineer has been called on 
to provide solutions for increasingly intricate control 
operations. Coordination between those operations 
led to their concentration into the hands of a single 
operator or dispatcher, and the adoption of automatic 
and of remotely controlled substations. In order to 
be able to control equipment located at appreciable dis- 
tances it was necessary to reduce to a minimum the 
number of wires required for transmitting a large num- 
ber of different signals, which led to the adoption of 
different designs of supervisory control. At the time 
of the adoption of those systems it was felt that only a 
d-c. system, operating with a battery as current supply, 
would be a reliable solution, as a system directly sup- 
plied by the power lines to be controlled would be 
affected by disturbances in these lines, at times when 
supervision is most urgently required. 


SIMPLIFIED DIAGRAM OF SYSTEM 


Alternating current was, however, chosen for operat- 
ing the present system, whose principle of operation is 
illustrated diagrammatically in Fig. 1. This figure 
shows a controlling station J and a controlled station 
IT, which are connected by five wires. The a-c. supply 
may be located in the controlling station, or in any one 
of several controlled substations, and can be made in- 
dependent of all disturbances by using a fractional 
horsepower motor-generator set, supplied from the 
station battery which is usually present. In most 
instances, however, it will be found possible to dispense 
with the battery and motor-generator set without 
sacrificing reliability. Such a possibility exists, for 
instance, if the house supply of a generating station can 
be made available for energizing the supervisory control 
system, as this supply is not affected by any distur- 
bances to the high-tension lines feeding the controlled 
substations. Another alternative resides in supplying 
power to the supervisory control system from the power 
lines at the controlling station and at each controlled 
substation, if these latter are fed from the same power 
system. In this case the supervisory system will be 
dead only if the power fails simultaneously at all feeding 
points. Disturbances in the low-voltage side of the 
controlled substations cannot affect the supervisory 
system. 

In networks with a large number of internal connec- 
tions it may even be felt that the presence of normal 
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voltage on the substation bus can be depended on at all 
times, so that the stations can be supplied independently 
of each other, thereby eliminating the necessity for the 
two supply line wires shown on Fig. 1, which can then be 
replaced by a single return wire. In some cases an 
additional degree of safety can be obtained if a super- 
visory control system of this kind is supplied from one 
high-voltage network while controlling another inde- 
pendent network. Each individual case will show the 
best current supply to be used. 


SYNCHRONOUS SELECTORS 


The system described herein was developed with a 
view to great reliability. It uses equipment of a very 
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I Controlling station 
-II Controlled station 

1, 1’ Selector relays 

2, 2’ Starting relays 

3, 3’ Stopping relays 

11 Controlling station selector 
12 Controlled station selector 
15 Control switch ; 

17 Circuit Breaker 

19, 19’, 20, 20’ Auxiliary contacts 
21, 21’ Selector motors 


sturdy type, which has been used in the past in relay 
applications, and is little apt to be disturbed by even 
severe inductive interference, and can further be pro- 
tected from disturbances by the insertion of insulating 
transformers into the lines. It is of the synchronous 
selector type, each station comprising one selector, 
started from its rest position when an operation is to be 
performed, and returned to this position after the opera- 
tion has been completed. Depending on the com- 
plexity of the operations to be performed, and their 
number, these selectors are provided with a variable 
number of rows of contacts which are connected to 
slip rings by means of rotating brushes carried by an 
arm, and are made with a variable number of operating 
points. 
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Fig. 2 shows a selector having 23 operating positions, 
but selectors have been made with as many as 67 operat- 
ing positions. These selectors are driven by a motor 
which is the heart of the whole installation. This motor 
is shown in Figs. 3 and 4. Its main component parts 
are a permanent magnet 1 and a wound armature 2 free 
to oscillate in the air gap of the magnet. The armature 
spindle carries a torsion spring fastened to the frame, 
and so dimensioned that it gives to the armature a 
natural oscillation frequency equal to the a-c. supply 
frequency. When alternating current is applied to the 
armature through flexible leads, the armature therefore 
oscillates at the system frequency, and, in order to 


Wig. 2—Front Vinw or SELECTOR 


utilize this oscillatory motion, the armature is con- 
nected to the selector arm through a ratchet mechanism 
and a set of gears. This motor, not possessing any 
contacts, slip rings, or commutator, is_ particularly 
reliable, and it has proved its worth in many years of 
service in central station and substation relays. The 
selector spindle carries a gear wheel 5 having as many 
teeth as operating positions are required, plus one for the 
rest position. This gear wheel is driven by a pinion 4 
having only 2 teeth, driven through gears by the motor. 
The substantially uniform rotation given by the motor 
to pinion 4 is transmitted to gear 5 as a step-by-step 
motion, allowing the brushes of the selector to rest on 
the contacts for a comparatively long time while a much. 
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shorter time is spent in moving them from one con- 
tact to the next. One of the intermediate gear 
spindles carries sets of auxiliary contacts 3, the pur- 
pose of which will appear from a description of the 


Fig. 83—Front anp Rear Views OF Sevector Moror 


Fig. 4—Diaaram or Sevector Moror 
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Permanent magnet 
Armature 
Auxiliary contacts 
Pinion 

Selector gear 
Selector arm 


operation of the system, and makes one-quarter turn. 
each time the selector moves by one step. It has been. 
found that an operating time of 14 to \% sec. per step 
permits satisfactory operation of all the relays. 
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PRINCIPLE OF OPERATION 

Fig. 5 shows the complete equipment required for the 
operation of selectors in two stations and, in order to 
give a typical example of the operations that can be 
performed, also shows the equipment required for the 
control and supervision of one circuit breaker. The 
principle of operation of the selectors will be under- 
stood more readily by first referring to the simplified 
circuits of Fig. 1. As mentioned above, the controlling 
station is provided with a source supplying alternating 
current to auxiliary bus bars, A, B and, over the supply 
line wires, to the controlled station, where it supplies 
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stations J and JJ, and is therefore without current. 
When the starting relay 2 operates, its contacts con- 
nect one end of the synchronizing line to bus bar B; 
the synchronizing line thus receives current, energizing 
selector relays 1 and 1’. The latter connect to the bus 
bars the selector motors 21, 21’, which start to rotate. 
This rotation is transmitted to contacts 19, 19’, which 
first connect the motors directly to the bus bars, to 
contacts 20, 20’, which open the synchronizing line 
and through the two-tooth pinions, to the selector arms 
which move to the first step. When this step is reached, 
contacts 20, 20’ first reclose the synchronizing line, and 
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Controlling station 
Controlled station 
, l’ Selector relays 
2’ Starting relays 
3’ Stopping relays 
Auxiliary selector relay (time delay on opening) 
Auxiliary signal relay (time delay on closing) 
Signal relay 
Alarm relay 
Trouble relay (time delay on closing) 
Auxiliary starting relay 
Synchronism checking relay 
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also a set of auxiliary bus bars, A, B. Each station 
also possesses a starting bus D and a stopping bus EF for 
controlling the operation of the selectors. If we assume 
that the selector arms are in the rest position, as shown 
in Fig. 1, and that it is desired to close the circuit 
breaker 17, the control switch 15 of the circuit breaker 
is moved to the “‘close’”’ position. The control switch, 
which is illustrated in Fig. 6, is provided with a number 
of contacts. One of these contacts connects the start- 
ing bus D to bus bar A, thereby energizing starting relay 
2. Until the starting relay is energized, the synchro- 
nizing wire line is in connection with bus bar A in both 


11 Controlling station selector 
12 Controlled station-selector 
13 Time switch 

14 Blinking relay 

15 Control switch 

16 Indicating relay 

17 Circuit breaker 

18 Control relay 

19, 20, 19’, 20’ Auxiliary contacts 
21, 21’ Selector motors 

22 Alarm device 


contacts 19, 19’ then disconnect the motors from the 
bus bars. Starting relay 2 still being closed, another 
current impulse is sent over the synchronizing line, re- 
energizing selector relays 1, 1’, before contacts 19, 19’ 
open, thereby initiating another one step motion of the 
selector arms through the same sequence of operations. 
It is apparent from the above procedure that each selec- 
tor arm can leave a step only if this step has also been 
reached by the other selector arm, and that the motion 
of the selectors is obtained independently until they 
both again reach the following step. If one of the 
selectors should fail to operate while between two steps, 
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the other selector would be unable to proceed. In 
normal operation, the two selector arms proceed with- 
out stopping over the successive steps until they both 
reach the step assigned for the control of circuit 
breaker 17. 

One of the brushes of selector 11 then connects bus 
bar A through the control switch to the stopping bus E. 
Stopping relay 3 is then energized and opens the circuit 
of starting relay 2, which reconnects the synchronizing 


Fig. 6—Controut Switcu 


line to bus bar A as when the system was at rest. The 
selector relays 1 and 1’ therefore are deenergized and 
the selector arms remain at standstill. Another brush 
of selector 11 then sends the control impulse over the 
control line wire and over selector 12 to the control 
circuit of the circuit breaker, causing it to close. The 
circuit breaker auxiliary contacts then send an indi- 
cating signal back over the indicating line wire. 

The above operation can be followed in somewhat 
more detail on Fig. 5, on which the selector arms were 
displaced from their rest (vertical) position for the sake 
of clearness. When the control switch 15 is moved to 
the “‘close’”’ position, it connects bus bar A to the starting 
bus D and, through the selector brush, energizes auxil- 
iary starting relay 9. The latter energizes the syn- 
chronism checking relay 10, which can close only if both 
selector arms are in the rest position. If selector 12 
happens to be in any other position, the auxiliary start- 
ing relay 9 will remain energized and it will operate the 
time delay trouble relay 8; at the same time, it opens 
supply line wire A, so as to avoid the transmission of 
erroneous indications back from station 11. Normally 
the selectors are in the rest position and permit the 
synchronism checking relay to close, thereby energizing 
the starting relay 2, which initiates a rotation of the 
selector arms as described above. Relay 9 is then de- 
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energized by selector 11 and opens the circuit of trouble 
relay 8. 

As a third protection against the loss of synchronism, 
the auxiliary contacts of the selectors reverse the polar- 
ity of the synchronizing line at each step, so that if one 
of the selector arms happened to jam on one step, the 
other selector arm would be unable to proceed further 
than the next step. Once the selector arms have started 
to rotate, the starting relay remains energized through 
the inside slip ring of selector 11. When the circuit 
breaker has been closed, as explained above, and the 
return indication transmitted, the stopping relay 3 is 
deenergized by the indicating relay 16, so that both 
selector arms again proceed until they reach their rest 
positions; the starting relay is then deenergized by se- 
lector 11 and the system comes to rest. When the circuit 
breaker trips automatically, it energizes starting relay 
2’, which sets the two selectors in motion, in the same 
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manner as when starting relay 2 is energized. When 
selector relay 1 closes its contacts, the auxiliary selector 
relay 4 is energized, and since the starting relay 2 is not 
energized, a circuit is completed for energizing the signal 
relay 6, which lights a signal lamp, and energizes an 
alarm device 22, such asa bell ora horn. The operator 
is thereby notified of the tripping of the circuit breaker, 
and he disconnects the horn by means of the alarm re- 
lay 7. The two selectors are stopped by means of 
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stopping relay 3’, and the return indication is then trans- 
mitted over the indicating line wire. The operator 
then moves the control switch of the circuit breaker to 
the “open” position, thereby reversing control relay 18 
which permits the selectors to return to the rest posi- 
tion. If we now assume that the circuit breaker trips 
while the selectors are rotating for the purpose of trans- 
mitting a control impulse, it will again energize starting 
relay 2’, but as starting relay 2 is also energized, the two 
ends of the synchronizing line will be connected to the 
same bus bar, and both selectors will stop. At the same 
time, auxiliary indicating relay 5 will be energized, 
thereby again energizing the signal relay 6, and sound- 
ing the alarm. The operator must then cancel the 
operation he had started by replacing his control switch 
in the initial position and moving the control switch of 
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similar to the selector motors, which rapidly makes and ~ 


breaks connection between bus bar A and a blinking 
bus F, and operates only when selector 11 is not in its 
rest position. A lamp connected between bus bars B 
and F will then blink instead of giving a steady light. 
When the operator wants to close breaker 17 and moves 
control switch 15, the green lamp starts to blink until 
the circuit breaker has closed, after which the indication 
relay 16 extinguishes the green lamp and lights the red 
lamp. Conversely, when the circuit breaker trips 
automatically, alarm 22 sounds and the green lamp will 
blink until the operator moves the control switch to the 
“open” position, when the green lamp becomes steady. 
This combination of an alarm signal with a blinking 
light is most effective in bringing the operator’s atten- 
tion to whichever piece of apparatus has performed 
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the circuit breaker which has tripped. If several 
breakers have tripped, this operation would be repeated 
for each one, before the operator can transmit any 
control impulses. 

When the operator wishes to perform a control opera- 
tion, he is thus positively assured that, while that opera- 
tion is being completed, the equipment which this 
operation does not affect will still be in the condition 
shown by the lights on his switchboard. This condition 
can only be the result of operations either initiated or 
acknowledged by himself by means of his control 
switches. In this manner the danger of the operator 
becoming confused and performing undesired operations 
is reduced to a minimum. 

An interesting feature of the controlling station is the 
blinking relay 14. This relay comprises a motor, 


automatically. In addition, in order to avoid the auto- 
matic reclosing of the circuit breaker when it has 
tripped, it is provided with a control relay 18, shown in 
Fig. 7, through which the circuit breaker can be re- 
closed only by first moving the control switch to the 
“open” position, and then back into the ‘‘close” position. 

Analogous circuits can be provided for other control 
and supervision operations such:as, for instance, reading 
of meter indications, automatic position indication of 
manually operated disconnecting switches, alarm indi- 
cations to warn of excessive temperatures or other dis- 
turbances in the substation, etc. 


OPERATING DETAILS . 
It may happen, in some instances, that the super- 
visory system remains idle for hours or even days. 
In order to give a periodic check of the condition on the 
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system, station J is provided with a time switch 13 
which periodically sends an impulse to starting relay 2. 
This impulse starts both selector arms, which pass over 
every control step and come back to their rest position, 
where they automatically stop. Thus every step is 
checked, and it can therefore be ascertained that no 
change has occurred in the power system since the last 
control or supervisory operation. This check operation 
can also be initiated by means of a push button. 
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It will be noted that, when the operator needs to 
perform at one time a number of control operations 
which can be transmitted without any particular se- 
quence, he can move all the corresponding control 
switches to their new positions, and the selector arms 
will transmit the control and signal impulses in the order 
of the corresponding contacts of the selectors. 

The installation described above can be considered 
as typical, but can easily be modified to meet local 
conditions, as the principle of its operation permits a 
great amount of flexibility. A single selector in the 
controlling station can be used for controlling a number 
of selectors in outlying stations, the controlling selector 
then being provided with a number of steps equal in 
number to the total number of steps of the controlled 
selectors. 

The control switches, selectors, control lamps, and 
various relays, can be mounted in different ways on 
switchboards or control desks. Fig. 8 shows a disposi- 
tion applicable both to manual and to supervisory con- 
trol, which enables the operator to visualize at all times 
the condition of the system which he is controlling. In 
this figure the control switches are installed on a switch 
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desk in front of the switchboard, the handles of the 
control switches being part of a set of dummy buses, 
so that the positions of all circuit breakers can be visu- 
alized. The switchboard, as may be seen in more detail 
in Fig. 9, is built of sheets of glass, covered by an opaque 
paint leaving transparencies which form a diagram of 
the buses and lines duplicating the dummy set of buses 
on the switch desk. The indicating lamps are disposed 
behind the switchboard, so as to show, in proper colors, 
the positions of the circuit breakers. Additional indi- 
cating lamps provide for the indication of whether or 
not the buses and lines are energized, for which purpose 
they are controlled by suitable relays connected to the 
circuit breaker controlling circuits. Additional trans- 
parencies provided in the lines can be used for indicating 
the readings of ammeters, voltmeters, or other instru- 
ments. Each of these transparencies discloses a meter 
box having a ground glass front graduated so as to 
provide a scale, on which the readings are given by the 
shadow of the moving element of one or of several 
instruments. In this manner each meter is located so 
that it is immediately apparent to which circuit the 
reading refers. Fig. 10 shows a typical arrangement of 
three feeder ammeters with a three-phase bus voltmeter 
with suppressed scale. 

This method of enabling the operator to visualize at 
a glance the condition of the network and the changes 
occurring therein, the position of the switching equip- 
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ment, and the location of meter readings, greatly facili- 
tates the supervisory operations, and reduces the 
chances of wrong operations being performed. In 
addition, the equipment is of a type with which the 
operators and maintenance crews are familiar, so that 
no special training is required for the personnel. These 
two advantages, with the flexibility and reliability of the 
equipment, should make this system of particular inter- 
est to operating engineers. 


Supervisory Control for A-C. Electrified 
Railroads 


BY C. P. WEST! 


Member, A. I. E. E. 


HE Pennsylvania Railroad in its electrification in 
and around Philadelphia has made use of two 
installations of supervisory control for the remote 

operation of high-voltage a-c. step-down substations. 
One installation is on the branch line from Philadelphia 
to West Chester. It centralizes the control in the signal 
tower at Wawa, approximately 18 miles from Phila- 


delphia, for four separate substations along the West’ 


Chester Branch—one at Morton 10 miles from Phila- 
delphia, one at Lenni 1714 miles from Philadelphia, one 
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at Cheyney 22 miles from Philadelphia, and one at 
West Chester 2714 miles from Philadelphia. The 
relative locations of these substations and the control 
point at Wawa are shown in Fig. 1. 


The regular practise of the Pennsylvania Railroad is 
to install substation control in signal towers adjacent to 
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the individual substations. This can be done in most 
cases, since the substation locations selected are usually 
adjacent to interlockings, where signal towers are also 
located. 

On the West Chester branch, however, there is but 
one signal tower which is manned for the 24-hour period 
of each day, namely at Wawa. It is, therefore, desirable 
to concentrate at this point the control of the four 
stations mentioned above. (Fig. 2.) Supervisory con- 
trol makes this possible. The operator in the tower at 
Wawa receives detailed instructions from the system 
power director at Philadelphia by telephone. This 
operator then performs by use of supervisory control 
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such operating movements as are desired. In case of 
trouble developing along the line which involves the 
automatic opening of circuit breakers in any of the four 
substations, these indications are brought to the 
operator at Wawa by supervisory control. The opera- 
tor in turn advises the power director by telephone of 
the change in the switching conditions and receives 
from him suitable instructions as to what movements to 
make. 


The second installation of supervisory control was 
installed at D-1 substation which is located at 36th 
Street, Philadelphia, along the main line tracks of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad to the west and east. (Fig. 3.) 
This location is directly back of the Philadelphia 
Zoological Gardens. At the time this substation was 
initially installed, it was definitely known that the only 
signal tower near the substation would be abandoned at 
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a later date, but the location of the new tower replacing 
it was not known. It was, therefore, decided that the 
control of this substation, which is one of the key sta- 
tions in the Philadelphia district, would be carried 
directly to the power director’s headquarters adjacent 
to the Pennsylvania Station at West Philadelphia. 
This permits the power director, who is the operating 
department man directly in charge of the entire 
electrification system, to control the operation of the 
equipment in an outlying substation and to receive 
direct and prompt indications of trouble involving that 
station. 

In addition to the customary control wires for the 
manipulation of apparatus, there was also installed as 
part of the supervisory control, on both the D-1 and 
the West Chester Branch, voltage wires for the direct 
and continuous indication at the control point of the 
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potential on the substation 11,000-volt bus. At the 
time the supervisory control was built for the West 
Chester branch, a system known as the synchronous 
visual type was standard with the Westinghouse com- 
pany. This equipment was installed in the spring of 
1928. The power supply was obtained from 48-volt 
batteries located at each of the substations and at 
Wawa tower. Hight wires in an unshielded lead- 
covered telephone cable were installed between the 
dispatcher’s office and each substation, four for opera- 
tion of the supervisory equipment and four as spare 
wires which could be cut into the circuit by operating a 
push button. 

When the electrification was put in service in July 
1928, it became apparent that, when the 11,000-volt, 
25-cycle trolley circuits were fed from one end only, 
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voltages were induced in the control wires from the sub- 
stations to the dispatcher’s office which interfered with 
the operation of the supervisory equipment. The first 
indication of this condition was the blowing of fuses, 
both in line wires and battery circuits when trolley 
faults occurred. Later, it was observed that when 
heavily loaded trolley sections were fed from one end, 
sufficient voltage was induced in the supervisory line 
wires to cause some of the relays in these circuits to 
chatter. Under these conditions the supervisory sys- 
tem was inoperative. 

Before the effects of induction were fully realized, 
many of the supervisory failures were credited to 
improper adjustments, circuit design or lack of mainte- 
nance. The Westinghouse company had numerous 
installations of synchronous visual supervisory in 
operation giving excellent service. The railroad com- 
pany felt that it had done its share in maintaining the 
equipment and yet the results were most disappointing. 
Tests were made in January 1930 which definitely 
proved that the faulty operations were caused by 
voltages induced in the supervisory wires by the cur- 
rent in the contact lines. Plans were immediately 
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made to change the equipment so that it would not be 
affected by induction. The obvious method was to 
arrange some form of drainage circuit to remove the 
induced 25-cycle energy from the supervisory wires. 

A single line wire between a substation and the 
dispatcher’s office is shown in Fig. 4. 

High voltage induced in the supervisory wire will 
cause the protector tubes to break down. This voltage, 
even on load currents, was sufficient to cause the tubes 
to flash over and the current through them, being 
caused by a steady rather than transient condition 
would continue to flow till the tubes were destroyed. 
Tuned drainage circuits were connected to the super- 
visory wires at the substation and dispatching ends. 
These drains were so designed that they could carry 
enough current to hold the potential between the 
supervisory wire and ground below the flashover value 
of the protector tubes. 

Three conditions had to be fulfilled in this design: 
first, the capacity connected to the line wires must not 
be so great as to absorb the direct current impulses for 
relay operation; second, the size of the drainage equip- 
ment must be held within reasonable limits; and third, 
the drains must have sufficient capacity to handle the 
maximum currents induced by full loads fed from one 
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end of the trolley section. Investigations showed that 
not more than 10 microfarads could be connected from 
the supervisory line wires to ground without interfering 
with relay operation. Values above this tended to 
absorb the direct current impulses sent out from one 
station to the other or to cause incorrect relay operation 
by condensers discharging through coils. If the drains 
were to have a sufficiently low 25-cycle impedance (150 
ohms) and not use over 10 microfarads of capacity, the 
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reactor became too large to go into the space available 
in the dispatcher’s office. These considerations re- 
sulted in discarding resonant drains as a solution to 
the problem. 

Another common way of overcoming the effects of 
induction is to build a system of balance coils so 
arranged as to be highly reactive to the direct current 
impulses of the signaling circuit and to present a low 
impedance path to ground for the 25-cycle current. 
This method is not readily adaptable to synchronous 
visual type of supervisory control equipment because 
of the inter-relation of the line circuits. Fig. 5 gives 
an idea of the connections of the line wires. 

The normal condition of the circuits is for C wire to 
be connected between coils DQ and SQ across the 
dispatcher’s office battery. Thus wires C and CM 
carry direct current continuously under one condition. 
When the set is put in operation C wire is dead and 
wires D and C M carry current first in one direction 
and then in the other alternately energizing D P-1 
and S P-1 coils and then D P-2 and S P-2. This gives 
the effect of an alternating current of about 6 cycles 
frequency in wires D and CM. Later other relays 
(not shown) set up a similar circuit between C and 
CM wires. During the pulsing on D and C M wires, 
wire S may be energized so that current flows in either 
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In general, it may be said that any satisfactory 
drainage system for a four-wire supervisory circuit, 
where induced 25-cycle currents above one ampere 
must be removed, will be expensive to build, bulky and 
cumbersome to install, and will require considerable 
mounting space. 

Previous to this time, the Westinghouse company 
had completed its experimental work on a new type of 
supervisory control known as the visicode. The funda- 
mental difference is that this system uses only two 
line wires and operates by means of d-c. unidirectional 
impulses. This circuit is so ideally suited for eliminat- 
ing the effects of low frequency, high-voltage and high- 
current induction that it was decided to rebuild the 
West Chester equipment. The circuit which was used 
is shown in Fig. 6. 

The reactor shown in each end of the line wires is the 
key to the successful application of this circuit. The 
alternating current flows in both line wires in the same 
direction at the same time. The windings are so con- 
nected that the reactance is practically zero, and only 
about 25 ohms resistance in the reactor and 50 ohms 
external resistance limit the current to ground. Thus 
a large induced current can flow continuously in the two 
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supervisory line wires without flashing the protector 
tubes or interfering with operation. During tests, the 
equipment functioned without failure even when 
short circuits were applied to the contact line circuit 
while the relay counting chains were operating. This 
was accomplished with counting relays which were 
sensitive to less than 0.05 ampere direct current. 

Since the d-c. impulses flow in opposite directions in 
the reactor winding, a maximum of reactance exists. 
The impulses were timed for approximately eight per 
second, and the reactor was designed to give an effec- 


direction. This is shown in the following table: tive resistance of more than 500 ohms at this frequency. 
Circuit condition - Wire CM Wire D Wire C Wire S 
1, Atrest.. .. Energized continuously....... Energized continuously....... 
2. Stepping o or Paplaetion: ot Ohloh Pulsating d-c. reversing direc- Pulsating d-c. reversing direc- Pulsating d-c. may or may not 
tion tion reverse 
Sy ODCLAMOU mms: «ss. oe Pulsating d-c. reversing direc- Pulsating d-c. reversing direc- 


tion 


A consideration of these circuit conditions shows that 
a balance coil system could not be worked out with 
the synchronous visual supervisory system. 


tion 


This circuit permits paralleling a number of stations 
on the same pair of wires. 
The changes were completed on the four stations on 
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the West Chester Division about September 1, 1930. 
Since that time the same high quality of operation 
has been obtained as with supervisory equipment of 
standard design. The synchronous visual set which 
operates between the dispatcher’s office and D-1 
substation has a rather short line circuit and is not 
so closely located to contact line circuits. For this 
reason this set was not rebuilt. The original super- 
visory equipment on this branch continues to give 
good operation. 

The supervisory cable along the West Chester branch 
has an induced sheath potential of considerable magni- 
tude, due to the cable being carried adjacent to the 
track at approximately the same elevation as the cate- 
nary construction. This particularly applies at times 
of trolley short circuits, or when the trolley circuits are 
fed stub end over a relatively long distance. The 
lead sheath of the cable carrying the Wawa supervisory 
conductors has been grounded through resistances such 
as to limit the current flow to the values allowed by 
the cable manufacturer. This grounding decreases the 
induction on the wires inside the cable because the 
effect of the sheath current opposes the induction from 
the contact line. The ground connections are applied 
at the proper intervals so that the potential to ground 
cannot exceed a reasonable voltage. This prevents any 
hazard to a lineman if in contact with the sheath when 
a short circuit occurs on the trolley line. 

The control cable for the West Philadelphia D-1 
system is approximately one mile in length. The 
cable installed was of such size as to permit duplication 
of control conductors in a manner similar to that on 
the West Chester branch. It had this marked differ- 
ence in that the control cable was not installed on poles, 
but in an underground duct system. As a matter of 
fact, approximately half of this cable is placed in 
temporary wooden trunking adjacent to the tracks, 
as the duct system was not available when the cable 
was installed. It developed that the lead sheath 
carried rail return current which under conditions of 
short circuit on the 11,000-volt trolleys, would reach a 
value sufficient to melt the lead. This difficulty was 
overcome by segregating the cable from the rail return 
circuits with a low value of insulation. This trouble 
was not serious and was readily overcome. 

When this type of supervisory control equipment has 
been properly adjusted it operates with very little 
maintenance. However, it is essential that the main- 
tainer be familiar with the circuits and have the skill 
required for adjusting telephone-type relays. A man 
who lacks this ability may do more harm than good. 
The relay cases should be sealed so that only authorized 
persons can get at the relays. It is quite common for 
this type of supervisory control equipment, after its 
proper adjustment has been proved by service, to go for 
many months without removing the relay covers for 
inspection or maintenance. . 

Inspection periods, where equipment is in a clean 
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neighborhood and is operating satisfactorily, can be 
extended to as long as four months. Companies 
having large installations usually develop a program 
suited to their own conditions as determined by their 
experience. More frequent inspections are desirable 
where the atmosphere is dirty and also while the 
equipment is new. Frequent operation of the equip- 
ment is desirable. It keeps contacts clean and all 
moving parts operating freely. All supervisory appara- 
tus should be operated at least once a day, and the 
power apparatus should be operated if conditions permit. 
While unnecessary experimenting cannot be allowed, 
it should be remembered that the authorized main- 
tenance men must have frequent enough contact with 
the apparatus to keep familiar with it. Otherwise, 
the quality of their work and speed in restoring faulty 
equipment to service are greatly impaired. The con- 
tinued success of a supervisory installation depends 
on proper maintenance and the importance of this 
cannot be over-emphasized. 

The energy for operating the supervisory equipment 
is supplied from storage batteries. Twenty-four cell 
groups, nominally 48 volts, are used at each substation 
and at the dispatcher’s office. The batteries are 
charged by either rectigon or tungar chargers. The 
substation and supervisory batteries are entirely sep- 
arate from each other so that the supervisory system will 
not be affected by grounds on the power control circuits. 

The charging rate is adjusted so as to supply the 
continuously connected load and maintain a terminal 
voltage between 50.4 and 52.8 volts (2.1 to 2.2 volts 
per cell). This provides the proper trickle charge for 
the batteries and keeps them fully charged at all times. 
Unusual demands on the battery require raising the 
charging rate for short periods but this is seldom neces- 
sary. ‘The condition of the batteries and chargers is 
checked regularly. This is essential as the whole 
supervisory system would be out of service if the dis- 
patcher’s battery should become discharged. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that the two installa- 
tions of supervisory control in use for a-c. substations 
operating on the Pennsylvania Railroad on its Phila- 
delphia suburban electrification are in very satisfactory 
operation. The two major difficulties originally en- 
countered, inductive interference and the training of a 
properly qualified inspection and maintenance organiza- 
tion, have been overcome. The effects of induction 
from adjacent conductors which were found to be serious 
under heavy short-circuit or long stub-end conditions 


-have been taken care of by changing the original 


synchronous visual type to the visicode type hav- 
ing reactors at each end of the line. The proper 
maintenance and inspection was accomplished by a 
careful selection of men for this work and intensively 
training them. 

The results obtained have shown that when the 
substations are located at points where no control 
operations are available, or where such points are so 
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distant that the installation of direct’ control cables 1s 
uneconomical, control can be adequately obtained by 
the use of proper supervisory equipment. 

It permits of centralizing the control of a number of 
stations at one point, allows greater freedom in the 
selection of substation sites, eliminates the necessity 
of special operators when a properly manned adjacent 
control point is not available. 

By centralizing the control of a number of stations 
at one point, it decreases the delay and possibilities 
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of misunderstandings or mistakes which may occur in 


the transmission of messages or orders by phone or — 


other methods. 

It may be safely stated that supervisory control is 
destined to play an increasingly important part in 
future railroad electrifications. 


Discussion 
For discussion of this paper see page 1374. 


=. Synopsis.—The only proper way to test automatic and super- 
visory control equipment is to submit it to actual service conditions 
over a period of time. Since no one operating company can pos- 
_sibly serve as a proving ground for all types of automatic and su/per- 
_visory equipment under all service conditions, the alternative is the 
interchange of operating experiences and ideas between the several 
j companies using this equipment. 

The Columbia Gas and Electric Corporation has had automatic 
| and semi-automatic stations of various types in operation during 
the last ten years. Itis found that the class of service secured from 
any type of automatic station is directly dependent upon the excel- 
lence of inspection and maintenance. The chief items of trouble 
4 experienced in these automatic stations listed in the order of fre- 
quency of their occurrence are: graphic meter pens and clocks, 
circuit breaker auxiliary switches and closing mechanisms, grounds 
on control circuits, and relays due to obsolescence and loss of 
— adjustment. 


Operating Experience With Automatic Stations 
Part I—Columbia Engineering and Management Corporation 
BY GARLAND STAMPER: 


Associate, A. I. E. E. 


The Toronto Hydro-Electric System has long realized the ad- 
vantages and economies of automatic and supervisory control. As 
a result, all new stations built since 1920 have been designed for 
either automatic or supervisory control. The present policy is to 


design the railway converter stations for automatic control and 


the distribution stations for swpervisory control. The automatic 
controls have given fairly satisfactory results and the supervisory 
controls have given excellent results, especially the cable type swper- 
visory. The chief source of trouble experienced with all this 
equipment has been relay failures. This would be expected natu- 
rally since practically all functions are performed by relays of 
various kinds. However, it is concluded from the results of these 
experiences that the automatic and supervisory controlled stations 
when operated properly are equal to and in some respects swperior in 
reliability and flexibility to attended stations. 
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HE progress in the development and application 
of the automatic idea in regard to substations is 
doubtless familiar to all. 

was first applied to small transformer stations located at 
a distance from the main source of power and designed 
to feed suburbs, villages, and adjacent rural districts. 
_ These stations generally consist of a step-down trans- 
former bank and one or two outgoing low-voltage 
feeders equipped with automatic reclosing oil circuit 
breakers and possibly induction voltage regulators. 
Since the load on this type of station is comparatively 


small, the expense of an operating force and the neces- 


sary housing for such operators can not be justified. 
However, the resultant good will and increase in revenue 
due to decrease in outage time will justify in a short 
while the small additional expense necessary to install 
automate equipment. 

_ As the success of these installations was. eeroxeds the 
Peeationd and Uorverte stations for ete current ae 
to both the Edison and railway systems. As new 
control schemes and new devices were developed and 
their reliability improved, the automatic idea has been 
applied further until at the present time practically all 

types of stations are. being designed for automatic 


1, either completely or in part. The chief reasons 
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The automatic principle 


On the Columbia Gas and Electric Corporation 
System there is installed one or more stations of the 
several different classes. There are several 1,000- 
to 3,000-kva. step-down stations for distribution at 4 
and 13.2 or 12 kv., with one and two outgoing feeders 


equipped with automatic reclosing oil circuit breakers 


and some with automatic induction voltage regulators. 
There are also several distribution stations having ca- 
pacities from 3,000 to 8,000 kva. and a maximum of six 
outgoing automatic feeders. These feeders are all 
equipped with reclosing oil circuit breakers designed for 
single pole operation and the transformer bank controls 
include load response equipment where two banks are 
installed. Some of these stations have been operating 
for six years and longer with entirely satisfactory per- 
formance. On the supply to the street railway system 
serving the Northern Kentucky towns, there are com- 
pletely automatic gonverter stations equipped with 
machines having 500 and 1,000 kw. capacity. The 
control scheme of these machines is designed to func- 
tion on voltage variation and load demand and includes 
many other features incorporated in the latest design 
for this class of equipment. The breakers on the d-e. 


feeders, are Poets to open on rate of rise of current — ‘ 
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flexibility and reliability of the entire Edison system 
supply, the control on all existing conversion equipment 
was changed to semi-automatic. This scheme in- 
cluded complete starting operation when initiated by 
the operator, voltage regulation, load limiting devices, 
and other improved protective functions. 

Around the city of Dayton there is installed a double 
circuit 33-kv. loop having two sectionalizing stations 
with step down transformer banks for local distribution 
at 4 and 12 ky. One of these stations is designed for 
remote control by means of synchronous selector super- 
visory equipment from the dispatcher’s office over two 
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stations in which street lighting equipment is installed, | 
the circuits are cut in and out of service by means of 
time switches equipped with astronomical dials. The 
operation of any of the automatic equipment transmits 
a signal over a pair of wires to the dispatcher’s office 
and this signal persists as long as the circuit is de- 
energized. This pair of wires is leased from the local 
telephone company and is used also for communica- 
tion between the station and the dispatcher’s office. 


The design and construction of these stations have 
passed through the cycle of improvement and develop- 
ment of apparatus and devices to increase appearance, 
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pairs of telephone wires four miles long. The other 
station is completely automatic and the control scheme 
is designed to reclose the 33-kv. oil circuit breakers 
upon restoration of potential on the lines. The dis- 
tribution voltage at this station is 4 ky. and the feeders 
are equipped with regulators and single-pole automatic 
reclosing circuit breakers. The reclosing cycle consists 
of three reclosures at intervals of 15, 30, and 75 seconds. 
If at the end of this cycle the fault still persists, all 
three phases of the breakers are opened and locked out 
until the feeder has been cleared of faults. At those 
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safety, and reliability of the entire installation. In the 
earlier types of station the high-voltage bus structure | 
was built up of concrete cells; the low-voltage bus 
structure was built of pipe or angle iron; the trans- 
formers were equipped with bushings and required a 
bus structure to make connections; and the regulators 
were installed in concrete cells with little or no protec- 
tion. The latest design includes high- and low-voltage 
metal-clad switchgear, pothead type transformers lo- 
cated outside the substation building, and regulators, 
when located inside, enclosed in individual concrete 
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cells equipped with oil drains and fire extinguishing 
apparatus. 

The type of service secured from an automatic station 
depends to a great extent on the degree of excellence 
of operation and maintenance. In the Cincinnati dis- 
trict there are five automatic station operators whose 
duties are to inspect, test, maintain, and keep clean all 
equipment in the automatic stations. There are four- 
teen automatic stations in this district consisting of; 
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four outlying step down stations having two regulated 
distribution feeders; five metropolitan step down sta- 
tions having from two to four regulated distribution 
feeders; three combination step down and street rail- 
way stations having from two to six regulated distribu- 
tion feeders and one synchronous converter; and two 
Edison system conversion stations having one 1,875-kw. 
motor-generator set each. In addition to the care of 
the above stations, it is the duties of these same opera- 
tors to inspect, test, and maintain the semi-automatic 
equipment on the following apparatus: Two 5,000-kva. 
synchronous condensers, one 1,000-kw. and two 1,500- 
kw. Edison system motor-generator sets, and seven 
3,500-kw. Edison system synchronous converters. This 
equipment is distributed among six different stations. 


The automatic operators are selected as a rule from 
the operating personnel of the manually controlled 
stations. They are men who have had some technical 
training and have shown some special aptitude for the 
class of work required of such an operator. They are 
given a special course of training which consists of 
serving as a helper for a regular operator and other 
instructions necessary for a complete understanding of 
all the various types of automatic installations. At the 
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end of the training period they are required to pass an 
examination in order to become a regular operator. 


There is one operator on duty on each of the three 
shifts in the day and he is given a regular schedule of 
work for each day in the week. An effort is made to 
have the operators visit the more important stations 
at least once in a day and the smaller stations two to 
three times a week for a regular inspection. This 
inspection consists of making the necessary meter and 
operation counter readings, adjusting graphic meters 
and changing charts, adjusting battery charging equip- 
ment, checking temperatures and general operating 
conditions of all apparatus, checking indicating lamps, 
fuses, and grounds on control circuits, and in case of 
rotating equipment, observing the starting and stopping 
operations. Once each week the rotating apparatus 
and all its control equipment is cleaned and necessary 
repairs made, and a complete check is made of the 
starting and stopping sequence and the proper func- 
tioning of all devices. Once every two weeks the equip- 
ment on each reclosing feeder is given the same general 
overhauling. Once each week all the control batteries 
are given a slight charge and a complete check of their 
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condition is made. Finally, twice a year all the appa- 
ratus in the station is given a complete overhauling by 
the regular maintenance crew under the supervision of 
the automatic men. 


It is noted in this connection that the operators are 
not furnished with any standard form for reporting and 
recording trouble. Neither are they furnished with any 
chart or standard method for making inspections. The 
attitude is taken that any kind of form or chart which 
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tends to make an inspection a routine duty will tend to 
destroy the initiative of the operators and to focus their 
attention on the completion of the form rather than on 
the inspection of the equipment. It is fully realized, 
however, that with this system it is necessary to secure 
operators of a high degree of excellence and efficiency. 
In order to keep some check on the proper performance 
of their duties by the operators they are required to 
turn in to the chief operator at the end of each daya 
log sheet showing the stations which they visited during 
the day, what they did outside the usual inspection, and 
to note any item requiring attention which they could 
not remedy. It is unfortunate that this condition ex- 
ists because many items of interest doubtless are never 
reported. An effort is now being made to keep a more 
complete record of operating experiences with these 
stations. 

A few of the most common sources of trouble in auto- 
matic equipment are poor clocks and poor pen con- 
struction on graphic meters, auxiliary switches on circuit 
breakers, grounds on control circuits, and the master 
relay, No. 1, losing its calibration. During the past 
seven years of automatic station operation in the Cin- 
cinnati district there has not been an outage of any 
consequence due to lack of vigilance and maintenance. 
This is believed to be a good record and a fine testi- 
monial to the efficiency of these five men. It is esti- 
mated that they can properly care for a greater number 
of stations by relieving them of other extraneous duties 
which they are called upon to perform. 

Upon looking back over the operating records of the 
distribution stations, it is noted that at least 90 per cent 
of the faults on a circuit are temporary in nature and 
that the breakers remain closed after the first or second 
operation. These circuits having automatic reclosing 
circuit breakers are equipped with instantaneous over- 
current relays set to operate at a predetermined value of 
current which is slightly below the safe rupturing 
capacity of the circuit breaker or the thermal capacity 
of the regulators. The operation of these relays pre- 
vents the reclosure of the circuit breaker until the fault 
has been cleared and the relays reset. To date there 
has been only one operation of these relays which was 
caused by a cable failure near the station. By the use 
of these relays it is considered safe to install equipment 
having lower capacity or to make the time between 
circuit breaker reclosures less than advisable otherwise. 


The reclosing cycle for manual stations is 20, 45, 
and 90 seconds, providing the operator is free at the 
time of fault to perform these functions. Since the 
operation of the automatic stations is free of the human 
element, it is found that these functions are performed 
faster and more accurately than any operator could 
perform them. Whenever trouble develops in an auto- 
matie station, the operator on duty at the time is 
immediately dispatched to that station to clear up the 
trouble and to restore the equipment to its normal 
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operating condition. With only one operator on duty 
and with more than one station in trouble, the outages 
are sometimes prolonged undesirably. However, dur- 
ing storm periods when trouble is most likely to occur, 
another operator is pressed into duty for emergency 
calls and it has not been found necessary to increase 
the number of regular operators. The application of 
semi-automatic control to the Edison system conversion 
equipment has materially increased its reliability and 
flexibility and decreased the outage time. It is interest- 
ing to note that under conditions of severe system dis- 
turbances, the automatic stations have performed the 
necessary functions faster and more accurately than 
could be expected of any operator. Since the load 
dispatcher has sufficient confidence to trust them to 
perform correctly, he can devote his attention to other 
pressing concerns. 

On the system of the Dayton Power and Light Co. 
there have been for a number of years several automatic 
distribution stations in operation. These stations are 
of the outdoor type having reclosing circuit breakers in 
individual sheet metal houses. The breakers are 
equipped with a-c. motor-operated closing mechanisms 
and 24-volt d-c. trip coils. So much trouble has been 
experienced with this type of control that no similar 
equipment is being considered for future installations 
except in special cases. The auxiliary switches are a 
perpetual source of annoyance and the centrifugal 
closing mechanism has a tendency to lose its adjustment 
and cause the breaker to “pump” or else fail to close 
altogether. It has been decided that the future instal- 
lations of this nature shall include solenoid-operated 
breakers with a control battery or some similar source 
of supply. Since the cost of the solenoid mechanism 
is less than the motor mechanism, this compensates 
to some extent for the additional cost of the control 
battery. 

One of these stations was supplied through a tap 
connection on the double circuit 33,000-volt loop around 
the city. Approximately two years ago this station 
was rehabilitated and 33,000-volt sectionalizing equip- 
ment was installed. At this time the control scheme 
was changed from automatic to supervisory which is 
operated from the dispatcher’s office approximately 
four miles distant from the station. The only source of 
trouble experienced on the installation to date has been 
due to interference by the telephone company from 
which the interconnecting wires are leased. Another 
point of some interest in this station as well as in auto- 
matic stations in general is the use of diverter pole type 
motor-generator sets for control battery charging. In 
case of complete outage on the station it was found that 
this set could be automatically started and reconnected 
to the battery without any supervision. It is the prac- 
tise to float the motor-generator set across the battery 
at all times. 


In addition to the above stations this company has 
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been operating four automatic street railway converter 
substations for approximately ten years. A great deal 
of trouble was experienced with these installations as 
originally designed which was due principally to the 
types of relays installed. The old plunger and bellows 
types of relays were not as accurate or reliable as the 
present induction types and motor-operated timers. 
Practically all the original relays have been replaced by 
relays of later design and very little trouble from this 
source is anticipated in the future. In one station in 
which two converters were installed for parallel opera- 
tion considerable difficulty was experienced in securing 
the proper operation and division of loads. This is an 
example which shows the necessity for careful and exact 
specifications and design to secure similar characteristics 
in machines for this class of service. 

It is believed that the automatic station has proved 
itself thoroughly and that it has a definite application 
in the distribution of electrical energy on practically all 
systems. It is to the advantage of all to recognize the 
economies to be obtained by the application of auto- 
matic stations, and there has been enough experience 
obtained to fully establish their reliability and flexibility. 
There are a few items which should interest the manu- 
facturers and direct their attentions towards improve- 
ment, such as, graphic meters, breaker-operating 
mechanisms, and some types of relays. 

It has been shown conclusively that the key to success 
in the operation of automatic stations is correct inspec- 
tion and maintenance of the equipment Recently a 
proof of this statement was brought very forcibly to the 
attention of the writer. On the distribution system of 
one of the subsidiaries of the company there were 
several small automatic stations which were not 
giving the type of service expected of them. All 
manner of trouble was being experienced with this 
equipment and the frequency and length of outages 
were becoming a source of great annoyance to all 
concerned. Upon an investigation of the situation it 
was found that there were no operators expecially 
trained to inspect and maintain these stations and that 
an inspection was made by any employee at whatever 
time he happened to be near the station. Asa result of 
the long existence of this condition the automatic 
station was being blamed for the entire situation and 
was falling into much disfavor. Inspection can be 
overdone as well as underdone and it is only by experi- 
ence that the happy and sufficient medium can be 
attained. Maintenance and inspection result in a 
saving by minimizing the number of outages and 
damage due to incorrect operations and failure of equip- 
ment. The savings effected by inspection and mainte- 
nance beyond a certain point are often overbalanced by 
the increased operating cost. Finally, since continuity 
is the keynote of public utility’s service to its customers, 
the automatic station is recommended as a means of 
securing improved service continuity with a decrease 
in operating expense. 
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The rapid growth and expansion of the Toronto 
Hydro-Electric System from its inception in 1910 
resulted in numerous changes and extensions to the 
stations and distribution system to meet the constantly 
increasing demand for electric power. Some of the 
first stations were too small and more or less temporary, 
making it necessary to rehabilitate these at a com- 
paratively early date. 


In 1920, considerable thought was given to automatic 
control for railway substations and supervisory control 
for transformer and switching stations. During the 
years 1921 and 1922, two automatic railway substations 
and two supervisory control substations were installed 
on the Toronto system. 


The first automatic installation gave a certain amount 
of trouble when first installed, in that some of the equip- 
ment required a considerable amount of attention and 
necessitated slight changes being made to certain parts 
of the equipment. After these weak spots had been 
eliminated, however, the equipment gave satisfactory 
results. 


The first installation of supervisory control, unlike 
the automatic control, gave satisfactory results from 
the beginning, there being very little maintenance 
required on this equipment, which was undoubtedly 
due to the simplicity of the scheme used. 


After the first eighteen months all automatic and 
supervisory equipments were giving satisfactory opera- 
tion and these results, together with information on 
more recent developments in this class of equipment, 
led the Toronto Hydro-Electric System finally to 
adopt the policy of locating moderate sized stations near 
the economical load centers and equipping them for 
automatic or supervisory control. From this time 
forward all new substations were equipped for automatic 
or supervisory control. 


All supervisory stations are operated from the nearest 
manual station, the operators of which are under the 
jurisdiction of the system load dispatcher. 


At present there are installed on the Toronto system, 
five automatic and nine supervisory equipments, with 
three more supervisory equipments going in this year. 
All of the automatic stations were new installations, 
whereas two of the nine supervisory equipments were 
installed in old stations rehabilitated and equipped for 
supervisory control. 

Four different types of automatic and four types of 
supervisory control have been used by the jToronto 
system. 


2. Asst. to Chief Engr., Toronto Hydro-Electrie System, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
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Automatic Equipment. 
Westinghouse Automatic Railway Equipment. 
General Electric Co. Automatic Railway Equip- 
ment. 
Brown Boveri Automatic Mercury Arc Rectifier 
Equipment. 
Automatic Synchronous Condenser Equipment 
developed by the T. H. E.S. 
Supervisory Equipment. 
Westinghouse Synchronous Visual Supervisory 
Control. 
General Electric Distributor Type Supervisory 
Control. 
General Electric Synchronous Selector Type Super- 
visory Control. 
Toronto Hydro-Electric System, Monowire Cable 
Type Supervisory Control. 

In addition to the above automatic and supervisory 
equipment, there is a Gamewell signaling system which 
is used for giving signals to the load dispatchers when 
switches automatically open in small unattended trans- 
former stations where supervisory control has not been 
provided. 

SOURCE OF ENERGY FOR SUPERVISORY AND CONTROL 
EQUIPMENT 

Item 1—In general storage batteries and motor- 

generator sets are installed as the control energy source 
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Fie. 4—Curves SHow NumBer oF SUPERVISORY AND AUTOMA- 
TIC STATIONS AS COMPARED TO ATTENDED STATIONS Since 1920 


and floating battery operation has been adopted as 
standard. In some cases, the motor-generator set is 
supervised, in others it is not. 

Item 2—Supervisory and Control Circuits—The cable 
used for supervisory control is lead-covered paper- 
insulated, impregnated and insulated for 1,500 volts. 
Each conductor is 16 gage and the cable is laid up in 
twisted pairs. All cable is underground and is privately 
owned; also it is used for a number of services such as 
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supervisory control, telephones, telautograph services, 
remote and totalizing metering. 

The installation of supervisory equipment has in- 
creased constantly on the Toronto Hydro-Electric 
System as will be seen by referring to curves of Fig. 4, 
showing the total installations by years and taking 
into account the three stations which are now under 
construction. 


OPERATION 


The benefits derived from automatic and supervisory 
control have in general been quite satisfactory and are 
accepted today as efficient and economical features of 
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power distribution. This method of controlling sta- 
tions has, however, changed the whole aspect of the 
operating problem and is of such importance that both 
operating and manufacturing engineers are giving 
careful attention to the results obtained, with a view to 
making further improvements in the methods of con- 
trol, and particularly the apparatus used in connection 
with such schemes. 

A great deal has been done during the last ten years 
in developing equipment of the desired characteristics 
to be coordinated into various schemes of operation as 
required by the apparatus controlled and which may be 
depended upon to give reliable operation. 

The rapid strides that have been made in this class of 
equipment have not, however, enabled the manufac- 
turer to give all of his equipment a thorough test, 
particularly where time and certain operating conditions 
enter into the problem, and it, therefore, devolves upon 
the operating companies to make these tests over a 
period of time under the operating conditions for which 
the apparatus was intended. 

The best method of determining the reliability and 
efficiency of automatic and supervisory equipment is 
to try it out for a period of time under service conditions. 

While there is a number of properly coordinated, well 
designed systems of automatic and supervisory control 
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in use, experience has shown that even though great 
care may have been taken in the manufacture of the 
- equipment, certain weaknesses develop in service which 
_ have tobe overcome. These are usually minor troubles 
which very often develop shortly after the equipment 
goes into service and can generally be rectified without 
any alteration to the equipment. It is important that 
proper maintenance be provided as the number of 
faulty operations may be reduced materially if the 
maintenance men, looking after the equipment, are 
thoroughly familiar with the equipment from the be- 
ginning and are able to locate and correct the trouble 
- immediately when it occurs. 

In order to give some idea as to how this equipment 
has operated, it is proposed to give a brief description of 
the various schemes of control used by the Toronto 
’ Hydro-Electric System and the performance of each 
- over a period of years. 


~ AUTOMATIC SYNCHRONOUS CONVERTER STATIONS 


Two schemes of automatic control for synchronous 
converter stations have been used by the Toronto 
system, the General Electric scheme in which a drum 
controller initiates the various operations in proper 
sequence, and the Westinghouse company’s scheme, in 
which these steps take place through the guidance and 
control of various relays and interlocks which function 
according to a predetermined plan in a step-by-step 
fashion. The ultimate results being the same in both 
cases, namely, that of starting up and shutting down the 
_ station as required. In both of these schemes, it is the 
practise to arrange for starting up on load demand which 
is determined by a suitable contact making voltmeter, 
and shutting down when the load is reduced to an un- 
- economical point. In other words, when the trolley 
voltage is reduced to a minimum amount by the in- 
creased load, a contact making voltmeter energizes a 
relay which starts the sequence of operations for starting 
up the station. These will be referred to as Scheme A 
and Scheme B in the paper. 

Scheme A. In Scheme A, a motor-operated drum 
controller is started through the action of a low-voltage 
relay asmentioned above. This causes the high-tension 
breaker to be closed, energizing the transformers and is 
followed by the closing of the a-c. starting switch, im- 
pressing sufficient starting voltage across the rings to 
bring the machine up to synchronism. When full 
speed is reached, the converter fields are excited from a 
small direct current generator, which is driven by the 
- motor on the drum controller. This gives a positive 


method of obtaining correct polarity. The converter 
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current-limiting resistors are immediately cut out. The 
controller then remains at rest aind the converter oper- 
ates normally on load until the current supplied by the 
station falls below some predetermined value, when 
a low-current relay operates, starting the controller 
toward the off position, thus shutting down the station. 


Operating Results of Scheme A. Scheme A was first 
installed in the North Toronto station in 1922. This 
station was primarily used to boost the voltage on the 
north Yonge St. line and supply power to the car barns 
across the street from the station. A 1,000-kw. con- 
verter was installed at first and a second machine was 
added later. These machines supplied power to the 
railway over six feeders, protected by automatic carbon- 
break circuit breakers. . 

In addition to the current-limiting resistors which 
are automatically cut in or out as the load demands, 
these converters are also protected by a type JR high- 
speed circuit breaker connected in the negative lead to 
the machine. The equipment in this station has given 
very satisfactory results for over nine years though a few 
troubles have been experienced, some of which are 
enumerated below: 

1. When first installed, Nos. 2 and 8 timing relays 
gave trouble and were replaced by the manufacturer. 

2. The No. 30 field relay did not function properly 
and the coil on this relay was changed, after which no 
further trouble was experienced. 

3. Some trouble has been experienced with the 
break-bands on the brush lifting mechanism breaking, 
making it necessary to replace these. 

4. An open circuit in the exciter generator, used for 
correcting polarity, caused considerable operating 
trouble before it was known that this was the cause. 
This was an intermittent trouble which was not appar- 
ent at all times. This was repaired, after which no 
further trouble was experienced. 

5. In addition to the above, various relays have 
required adjusting and light repairs, though it cannot 
be said to be excessive. 

The use of a drum controller, through which the 
various relays are energized in their proper sequence, 
has probably helped to reduce relay contact trouble, as 
such a device is very sturdy and the contacts of which 
are very reliable. The drum controller has also been | 
found very useful in checking trouble as the whole 
tae sone can Re gone throug spe 
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machine then builds up in speed in the usual manner. 
During the time interval of starting, the polarity is 
checked and if found incorrect, is reversed automatically 
by slipping a pole. This is accomplished by. means of a 
polarized motor relay, driven by a d-c. motor having a 
permanent magnet field and with the armature con- 
nected across the converter commutator. While the 
converter is accelerating, the voltage across the com- 
mutator is alternating and the relay motor armature 
merely tends to oscillate. As synchronism is ap- 
proached, the voltage merges into a direct current 
potential. The relay armature then revolves in one 
direction or another, dependent upon the polarity of 
the machine and turns a drum contactor. If correct 
polarity is obtained, by the order in which the contacts 
are closed, the starting contactor drops out, the run- 
ning contactor is closed and the brushes are lowered. 
If, on the contrary, the converter builds up with in- 
correct polarity, the relay again operates in such a way 
as to repeat this operation. 

When correct polarity has been obtained, the starting 
contactor is opened, the running contactor is closed, the 
brushes are lowered, and the d-c. switches are closed. 
This connects the machine to the load, through the 
current-limiting resistors which are then shunted out 
in steps by contactors which close through the function- 
ing of accelerating relays. The machine remains in 
operation until cut out of service by light load condi- 
tions similarly to that of the previously described 
scheme. 

Operating Results of Scheme B. Scheme B was in- 
stalled in the first automatic railway station in Toronto, 
the station being used for boosting the voltage on a 
long cross town line in the north part of the city. This 
equipment, to a large extent, consists of standard re- 
lays, together with a number of specially designed 
devices coordinated to give the proper sequence of 
operation. 

This station has been operating satisfactorily now 
for nearly ten years though numerous troubles were 
experienced when it was first installed, requiring con- 
siderable attention and modification of some of the 
devices before satisfactory operation was obtained. 
Some of the principal troubles which occurred when 
this equipment was first installed are given below: 

1. Mica insulation broke down on grid resistors. 

2. Trouble was experienced with the latching relay 
on the E switch which was modified to eliminate further 
trouble. 

3. Trouble was experienced with the contacts of 
pallet switches controlling the main contactors, making 
it necessary to modify these devices, after which no 
further trouble was experienced. 

4. The contactor coils burnt out repeatedly and 
were finally rewound with a larger number of turns to 
avoid over heating. 

5. Converter bearing thermostats became inopera- 
tive, due to warping of the fiber plunger rods. 
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6. Brush lifting motor burnt out, also the brush 
lifting mechanism gave considerable trouble. This 
mechanism was modified and the original motor re- 
placed with a larger motor, after which no further 
trouble was experienced. 

7. Considerable trouble was experienced with the 
contacts arcing over on the No.7 polarized motor relay, 
which was also modified and the trouble eliminated. 

8. There was also a number of other minor troubles, 
the nature of which is not on record. 

Most of the above troubles occurred during the first 
year, though after they had been eliminated, the equip- 
ment gave very satisfactory operation. 


BROWN BOVERI AUTOMATIC MrRcuRY ARC RECTIFIER 
STATION 


In 1929 the Ossington Station was increased from . 
1,000 kw. to 2,200 kw. by installing two mercury are 
rectifiers in the station building and placing the trans- 
formers and switches outside. In this way, the station 
could be more than doubled in capacity without in- 
creasing the size of the building, and as the rectifiers 
did not require any special foundation, it became only 
necessary to move the rotary converter with its auto- 
matic equipment into one of the larger stations where 
more railway machine capacity was required and set 
the two 1,100-kw. mercury arc rectifiers on the floor 
of the Ossington Station. 

The completed station is a full automatic rectifier 
plant consisting of two 1,100-kw. nominally rated rec- 
tifier units. Energy is taken from a 13,200-volt, three- 
phase 25-cycle source and converted to 600 volts for 
traction service. Each rectifier and its transformer is 
capable of carrying the following load, based on the 
nominal rating of 1,100 kw. at 600 volts: 


Per cent 
load Amperes Duration 
POOP siers 31a cies ie L833 oc ees Continuously 
ESO. sieseqersse PAG AS Ue ie no Aue 2 hours 
200 siicefneiars 3 3; 0662113, ste 1 minute 


Automatic Features. The automatic features can be 
roughly divided into four groups: Plant control, a-c. 
closing and reclosing, vacuum pump control, and the 
protective group. 

Plant Control. The rectifier plant is arranged to 
start and stop according to the demand. Either unit 
may be made the leading unit, the other one being 
switched in or out according to the demand on the 
first. The first feature is known as low-voltage low- 
current control, the second is the overload control. 

Another important automatic feature of the plant 
control is the lockout control. Should the leading unit 
be in serious difficulty it will be locked out and auto- 
matically transmit all signals received to the lagging 
unit which then becomes the leading unit. 

It is also possible to start and stop the station or any 
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of its units manually, while retaining all other auto- 
matic features. 

A-C. Closing and Reclosing. The Peete is con- 
trolled through the oil cireuit breaker which connects 
the unit to the a-c. supply. The circuit breaker is 
closed according to signals received by the a-c. closing 
and reclosing controls, all conditions being correct. 


will attempt to close it two more times at definite time 
intervals. If it does not close the last time, the rectifier 
will be locked out and the spare unit switched in if 
desired. 

_ The d-c. breaker is controlled by the oil circuit 
breaker through electrical interlocks. 

~ Vacuum Pump Control. The vacuum pump is auto- 
-matically controlled according to signals received from 
-acontact making vacuum meter. 

_ Either or both the a-c. and the vacuum pump con- 
trols can be entirely cut out and replaced by purely 
manual control. 

_ Protective Features. The rectifier i is protected against 
sudden and continuous overloads, high-voltage surges, 
high temperature, water failure and operation with poor 
vacuum: The d-c. breaker opens on reverse current. 
Operating Results. This rectifier equipment has 
given very satisfactory operation though some operating 
_ trouble was experienced when the apparatus was first 
installed. These are enumerated as follows: 

1. Insulator on excitation anode was found cracked, 
due to incorrect size and improper packing. 

2. Ignition coils burnt out several times, due to re- 
lay sticking. This was overcome by modifying the 
relay. 

8. Poor contact on control relay prevented the 
rectifier from being cut in. 


_ 4, Trouble on overload relay contacts prevented the - 


second unit from coming in. 

The above defects have all been remedied and no 
trouble whatever has been experienced with this 
equipment during the last ten months. It might be 
mentioned that this equipment has carried loads con- 
siderably in excess of 150 per cent load several ene: 
without showing any signs of trouble. 

WESTINGHOUSE HIGH-SPEED VISUAL SUPERVISORY 
CONTROL SYSTEM 
The Westinghouse high-speed visual supervisory 


control system is an all relay system embodying the 
principal of step-by-step synchronous selection. Apart 
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quence, that is, corresponding relays are operated 
simultaneously at the dispatcher’s office and outlying 
station. The remaining two wires of the trunk line are 
switched by the operation of these relays from one ap- 
paratus control unit to another. The apparatus units 
at the substation are connected to a set of selecting 
relays and the dispatcher’s control keys and supervisory 
signaling lamps are connected to a similar set. The 
selecting relays must operate in synchronism at every 
step or not at all. 

Proper lamp signals notify the dispatcher should the 
system cease to function. All apparatus is normally 
at rest. The cycle of synchronous selecting operations 
takes place when the dispatcher initiates an action or 
when an apparatus unit changes position at the out- 
lying station. 

Operating Results. The synchronous visual super- 
visory control described above has been installed in 
four stations of the Toronto Hydro-Electric System, 
the first being installed six years ago; the second four 
years ago and the other two, three years ago. This 
equipment has ‘given satisfactory operation on the 
Toronto system, though it cannot be said to be entirely 
free from trouble. The troubles experienced in almost 
every instance are however of a minor nature and are 
usually found to be relays requiring slight adjustment, 

or contact trouble. 

Control-key contacts, battery equipment and fuse 
troubles also contribute to the cause of faulty opera- 
tions. There are some instances where certain relays 
cause more trouble than others. 

-_ In the case of the Danforth station, as will be seen 
from the performance chart in Table I, forty-five cases 
of relay troubles were reported in five years, of which | 
fourteen were due to latching relays sticking. Operat- 
ing records of the other stations using the same kind of 
equipment, though more recent, do not show the latch- 
ing relays to have given any more trouble than the other 
relays. 

There has been a number of faulty operations for 
which no cause was found, also a number of faulty 
operations has occurred which was found to be due to — 
main apparatus trouble. 


G. E. DIsTRIBUTOR TYPE SUPERVISORY CONTROL 
The distributor Phe PSE control was in- 


from the control board, the equipment is mounted in| 


— two steel SOEs one of which i is HAC in the dis- 
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The motor-driven distributors, one being installed at 
each end of the control system, are operated contin- 
uously and must be kept in synchronism if proper 
operation of the control system isto be obtained. Numer- 
ous faulty operations were experienced as a result of 
this part of the equipment getting out of order, and the 
matter of keeping this equipment working properly 
became so difficult that it was finally decided to have the 
manufacturer change this system to the more recent 
development known as the synchronous selector type of 
supervisory control. This change was made during the 
spring of 1980. 


G. E. SYNCHRONOUS SELECTOR SUPERVISORY 


This new system which replaced the distributor type 
supervisory control in the Parkdale station is essentially 
a direct system of control and indication, using the 
familiar type of rotary selector, such as used for auto- 
matic telephones, which step in synchronism to transfer 
the control and indication line wires from one circuit to 
another as selected by the dispatcher. 

The relays, selectors, control keys and indicating 
lamps are more or less standard devices so coordinated 
as to insure a proper sending of control impulses and 
indicating the positions of the various units controlled. 

The synchronous selector system is divided essen- 
tially into three independent circuits designated as 
control, indication, and synchronizing. All three use a 
common return. The equipment at the dispatcher’s 
office is connected to the equipment at the substation by 
four line wires, all of which must be free from grounds. 
The dispatcher controls the supervised unit in the sub- 
station over the control circuit, and the indications from 
the supervised units are returned to the dispatcher over 
the indication circuit. The selector equipment at the 
outlying station is made to operate in synchronism with 
the selector equipment in the dispatcher’s office by 
means of current impulses sent over the synchronizing 
circuit. The principle of this scheme is very similar to 
that of the distributor type in that all control opera- 
tions are performed over four wires and distributed by 
means of synchronized switching devices at the sending 
and receiving ends. 


Results of Operation.. This equipment has been in 
operation since April 1930 and has given very satis- 
factory operation. By referring to the performance 
chart, Table I, it will be seen that for the first eight 
months, only two troubles have been experienced with 
the relays—both of which were minor troubles, and 
one with the battery equipment, which was due to the 
brushes of the motor-generator set sticking .in their 
holders. . 


T. H. E.S. MONOWIRE SUPERVISORY CONTROL 


Four stations of the Toronto system use a cable sys- 
tem of supervisory control which was developed by 
the Toronto system and is called the “monowire: su- 
pervisory,’’ since only one wire or channel is used for 
each unit controlled and two wires or channels being 
common to all controlled units. 'The monowire system 
differs from other cable systems used at present in that 
only one wire is used instead of two, for each unit 
controlled and indicated. 

Description. The principle of this scheme and mode 
of operation, will be best understood from the drawings, 
in which Fig. 6 is an elementary diagram showing the 
fundamental circuit. Fig. 7 is the circuit of Fig. 6 with 
indicating features added. Fig. 8 is one form of a com- 
plete commercial circuit, with additional alarm and 
safety devices added. 

All of the figures show control for one unit only. 
It is obvious that one or a plurality of similar controls 
may be used as required. 

In Fig. 6 two common buses, positive and negative 
(1 and 2) are energized from some source of voltage; a 
battery 3, is shown. ‘These buses are continuous from 
controlling station to distant station and serve to 
energizeall units which may be connected to them. Con- 
sidering the monowire unit as we may term it, a single- 
pole double-throw switch with terminals 4 and 5 serves 
to connect the monowire M to either-of the two buses 
as desired, thus in turn energizing either of the coils T 
and C, depending on which polarity is closed across the ~ 
switch. Thus if the two coils J’ and C are actuating 
coils controlling a circuit breaker it can be opened or 
closed depending on the position of the switch 4-5. In 


4 
4 
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actise the coils T’ and C are usually not continuously 
energized, and for this reason, and to eliminate a series 
connection between the coils JT’ and C and the two buses, 
we insert in the circuits of the coils pallet switches 12 
and 13 for opening and closing in accordance with the 
operation of the breaker being controlled. Switch 12 
is closed when the breaker is closed; switch 13 is closed 
when the breaker is open. 

The circuit of Fig. 6 suffices for the mere operation of 
a circuit breaker, two operations being performed over 
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the monowire M. Indication as to switch position is 
obtained by the arrangement of Fig. 7 in which like 
letters and numerals of designation refer to correspond- 
ing parts. While the coils T and C of Fig. 7 may con- 
trol a circuit breaker directly they are here shown as 
relays which by means of contacts and standard control 
circuits, not shown, initiate the tripping and closing of a 
- circuit breaker when energized. This arrangement has 

a number of practical advantages and enables one to 
_ adjust the electrical values of the coils T and C to the 
_ most favorable point for satisfactory operation, as dealt 
with below. 


telephone type. 


imine, 7! 
Further, the control key 4-5 is shown as being of the 
Relays 6 and 7 and indicating lamps R and G which 
R: 
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opening of the circuit breaker. A circuit also exists, 
when the circuit breaker is closed, from positive bus 1 
through 12, T, 14 and relay coil 6 back to negative. 
Relay coil 6 is thus energized and closing its contacts 
completes a circuit through the red lamp, thus giving an 
indication that the breaker is closed. While current 
for the energizing of 6 thus flows through coil T,, it is 
not sufficient in amount to operate the relay T. In 
other words relay coils 6 and T are chosen of such 
differing values of resistance that 6 will operate and T 
will not when placed across the bus potential. This is 
an essential feature of this control scheme. 

Exactly the same sequence is gone through when the 
breaker is opened or opens by itself, the green light 
lights through relay 7, operating relay 7 being energized 
by a circuit from negative through 13, C, 14, and 7 to 
positive. A resistance 14 can be inserted in the mono- 
wire lead if desired so as to adjust line resistance to the 
proper value for correct relay operation and so enabling 
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the use of standard relays over varying distances. 
The line resistance obviously varies with the distance 
between stations. 

While operation and indication of position i is ected 
by the arrangement shown in Fig. 7 it is also desirable 


_ to provide for the giving of an audible or visible alarm 


should the circuit breaker or other equipment controlled, 
change position independently of the monowire control 
through protective relay action, etc. This is achieved 
in the arrangement shown in Fig. 8 where an additional 
indicating lamp W (white) together with additional 
contacts on the relays 6 and 7 are shown. A bell B 
and bell key 8 are also shown. ] 
on Me oo mie zp kas pe bt 
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relay 7 is still energized together with the bell circuit, 
showing that key and breaker positions do not agree. 
The operator may if he so desires, eliminate the ringing 
of the alarm bell by depressing the bell key 8. 

The master key 9 ‘has been added to eliminate 
malicious or accidental operations through inadvertence 
and the operator according to the scheme of Fig. 8, is 
required to operate the master key 9 to complete the 
operation desired and to send closing energy over the 
monowire M. Master key 9 also clears direct positive 
or negative potential from the monowire and so permits 
of the correct functioning of lamp relays 6 and 7. 

On the closure of the circuit breaker, relay 7 is de- 
energized through the pallet switch 18 opening, and the 
green light is open-circuited together with the alarm 
light W and the bell circuit, the red light circuit also 
being energized through the operation of its relay 6, 
this latter being energized through the pallet switch 12. 

Should the circuit breaker now open through over- 
load relay action or some other cause, relay 6 becomes 
deenergized and relay 7 energized, thus causing the 
red light to go out and the green one to light up as in 
Fig. 7, now, also the white one lights up and alarm bell 
rings. This gives the operator an audible warning of 
trouble and a glance at his key-board shows him that 
one particular circuit breaker is concerned through the 
signal given by its white light. He can then eliminate 
the ringing of the bell and put out the white light by 
moving the key 4-5 to the trip position so as to agree 
with breaker position. 

The bottom arm of key 4-5 has an upper contact the 
circuit of which is made through relay 6 to the white 
lamp, so that when the key is turned to the open position 
from the closed, with the circuit breaker closed, the white 
lamp gives an indication that the key in this position also 
does not agree with the breaker position. 

Thus, superimposed on the ordinary green and red 
light indication we are enabled over the one monowire 
circuit to provide an additional supervisory indication 
which shows when the control key does not agree in 
position with the controlled equipment at the distant 
substation and which also gives an audible indication of 
the independent operation of the controlled equipment. 

Operating Results. This system of control has given 
very satisfactory operation during the past ten years. 
There has been very little trouble with the switch 
operations though a certain amount of trouble has been 
experienced with the signal devices. The reason for 
this is that there are no relays in the control circuit at 
the dispatcher’s office and only one relay, or perhaps 
two, at the outlying station; also there are only two 
contacts to be made at the dispatcher’s office and one, 
or in some cases two, at the outlying station for each 
operation. 

The relays used in this system are standard relays 
which have been tested under severe operating con- 
ditions and while they have not been free from trouble 
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they have given very satisfactory operation. The 
operating results of the cable supervisory installa- 
tions will be seen from the performance chart, Table I. 
The very satisfactory operation of this scheme has 
resulted in its being used where the distance between 
stations was short and the total cost of installation, 
including the cost of supervisory cables, was less than 
other schemes using synchronized switches at the 
sending and receiving ends for reducing the number of 
wires. 

It might be mentioned that at the Market station, 
114 miles from the control station where a twenty-five 
unit equipment was installed, the total cost of the in- 
stallation, including supervisory cables, was paid for by 
the elimination of operator’s salaries in three years. 

This scheme has also been used for internal station 
switch control where a considerable saving in, the cost 
of control cable and conduits was effected. 

General Remarks. By referring to the performance 
chart, Table I, showing the various kinds and number 
of faulty operations, of the supervisory equipment it 
will be seen that most of the trouble was due to faulty 
relay operation, a condition which one would naturally 
expect since the apparatus consists mostly of relays. 
The relay troubles are due to a number of causes such 
as residual adjustments, contact trouble, loose nuts and 
screws, dirt, etc., all of which are usually found to be 
minor troubles and are experienced more in some types 
of equipment than others. 

Trouble has also been experienced with control and 
contacts, battery equipment, poorly soldered joints, 
loose fuses, fuses blowing, etc., though troubles from 
these sources have been very few. It has been the 
experience of the Toronto system that these troubles are 
usually not general but are due to certain weak spots in 
each type of equipment, which, after they have been 
rectified, give much more satisfactory operation. Ex- 
perience has also shown that the more recent equipment 
has given less trouble than earlier equipment, which 
would indicate that the manufacturers have, to a con- 
siderable extent, overcome the troubles experienced 
with the earlier equipment. 


Discussion 


SUPERVISORY CONTROL FOR A-C. 
RAILROADS 
(Wrst AND GRIFFITH) 
OPERATING EXPERIENCE WITH AUTOMATIC 
STATIONS 
(STAMPER AND AMBUHL) 

E. J. Rutan: From these papers one gets a contrast between 
the opinion of a manufacturer in regard to the maintenance 
required on this type of apparatus, and the more definite state- 
ments of the user. There is no doubt but that a definite pro- 
gram of adequate, possibly frequent maintenance is required in 
order to have apparatus of the type covered in these papers 
function satisfactorily day in and day out. The method of 
developing the program and the costs are of interest. 
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-graphie meters and circuit breaker, auxiliary switches, 


The cost limits have not bee brought out by the authors, 
but these in general, must not exceed the cost of operating 
a station with attendants. It would be of advantage if the 


authors gave some idea of the amount that can be economically 


expended for maintenance when consideration has been given to 
the additional capital investment involved in the supervisory 
and automatic equipment. A partial answer has been given by 
Mr. Ambuhl through his curve in Fig. 4, which shows that since 
1920 there has been a marked increase in automatic and super- 
visory stations, with a decrease in attended stations. From this 
it may be concluded that they must have found it economically 


feasible or such a continuous growth would not have occurred. 


Specific details in regard to comparative costs, however, would 
be welcome. - 

The major difficulties which Mr. Stamper reports as repre- 
senting the chief troubles in the automatic stations are with 
and 


mechanisms. These, I feel, should not be listed as difficulties 


chargeable to automatic stations, in view of the fact that such 


equipment has been in service on practically all systems many 
years; long before automatic stations were attempted. If 
difficulty is experienced with equipment of this sort, either the 
available engineering knowledge has not been used in specifying 
the equipment originally, or the maintenance experience has 
not been utilized to keep such apparatus in proper condition. 
It is known that some types of graphic instruments are not as 
reliable as others, but there are instruments available which will 
give good performance from the time a new chart is placed in 
the instrument until it is necessary for the inspector to return to 
renew the chart. As far as auxiliary switches and circuit 
breaker mechanisms are concerned, it is felt that the experience 


_in the industry is such that these devices, if of a properly specified 


design and good manufacture, can be maintained with long 
intervals between inspections and still be free from troubles so 
that they should not appear as troubles for automatic stations. 
The other difficulties which are listed are in line with those to be 
expected in connection with the operation of supervisory and 
automatic stations. 

In developing a definite maintenance program, the following 
suggestions are given: 

In connection with the installation of the equipment, the men 
who are to be responsible for maintenance should work along 
with the installation crew, and be responsible for the checking 
of the apparatus for proper functioning before initial operation. 
This insures that the men will have gained experience and knowl- 


edge of the equipment while testing for faults before operation is 


attempted. The maintenance schedule then can be set up on a 
rather frequent basis, perhaps weekly or bi-weekly. These men 


_ should be carefully supervised and should report in detail their 


findings on each type of relay and equipment. After a few 


months, a study of their data will show that certain of the devices 


ean have the maintenance period extended to a month or three 


months. Following the same procedure on the new basis, it is 


possible to arrive at a program in which only a few of the units 


may receive attention onee a month, other units on a three 
: ‘months’ basis and some units may go for six months or longer. - 
- While this program is in operation, it would be desirable to have — 


several men working in the crew so that by the time the final 
program is set up there would be available on the system a num- 
ber of employees capable of handling the maintenance work 
and emergency calls when they may arise. 
: i rection with maintenance programs, 
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a year, is required in order to know the weaknesses as well as 
the advantages of a system. It is then found that when a com- 
plaint is made to the manufacturer about the weaknesses, he 
has developed a new system which he would advance as the 
answer to the troubles. It is necessary, however, to continue 
the maintenance of the system already installed. Conditions 
have been such in recent years that advancement has been so 
rapid that the maintenance experience which the operating men 
are obtaining on the various systems is not being made available 
quickly enough, and in a collective way, so as better to judge 
the engineering qualities of the newer developments which the 
manufacturers advise us represent the last word, at least for 
that current year. 


As a definite program, I would urge the Automatic Stations 
Committee to consider collecting maintenance data and making 
a report similar to the manner in which information on the 
operation and performance of protective relays was collected by 
the Protective Devices Committee some years ago. I think 
such a program adopted by this committee would be very 
helpful to users and prospective users of supervisory control 
systems and automatic substations. 


C. E. Stewart: The use of lead-sheathed cable in under- 
ground ducts as applied by the Toronto Hydro Electric engineers 
makes an ideal arrangement for the functioning of any type of ~ 
supervisory equipment. The line wire troubles as listed by 
Mr. F. F. Ambuhl in the performance chart attest to this fact. 
Maximum freedom from interference caused by mechanical, 
human, or electrical factors is obtained by this arrangement. 


In connection with this performance chart on four-wire sys- 
tems, it would be interesting to know if the relay troubles listed 
were in the common group of relays or associated with the 
individual cireuit group. Also, were the outages listed as due 


‘to supervisory trouble actual outages on individual power 


circuits or does this AOD, the time the supervisory equip- 
ment was inoperative? 


The use of the monowire or direct wire system for short 
distances over privately owned wires is undoubtedly the most 
economical for first cost. Whether the sacrifice in flexibility to 
meet future rearrangement of the supervisory equipment due to 

changed operating conditions, future growth, ete., offsets this 
advantage is questionable and must be deienmained by local 
conditions. 

Usually a reduction in line wires in supervisory systems is 
accompanied by a sacrifice in operating facilities in one form or 
another. This, I believe, is true of the monowire system de- 
seribed, in that no indication is given to the operator when a 
breaker trips instantly on overload, after being closed. Under 
such conditions an operator would not know, if the supervisory 
equipment failed to function or if the breaker actually closed and 
opened. , 

A sincere attempt has been made in our commercial systems to 
incorporate this feature for the operator’s information. Infor- 
mation relative to line wire and battery voltage conditions is 
given to the operator in our selective systems. An expr 
of opinion from operating companies as to the actual 
these points should, be pent and valua 
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matie switching equipments. Since the inception of these equip- 
ments, however, we have invested heavily in means to reduce this 
item of expense. Much progress has been and is being made in 
simplification of design and improved types of devices. Design 
progress has necessarily been slow. For economic reasons 
devices and equipment designed for manual operation were first 
utilized in this new art. These have been modified and replaced 
as the principles of automatic switching of power apparatus have 
been learned. There is much yet to be done. By no means has 
the automatic station reached its highest point of perfection or its 
widest application. 

Tn reference to the difficulties on graphic meters, would it not 
be advisable to place these in the dispatcher’s office by utilizing 
the present developed types of telemetering equipment? It 
would seem that they would be more useful to the power dis- 
patcher in such a location. They would then receive the atten- 
tion which the present designs are accustomed to receive in 
manually-operated stations. 

Mueh progress has been made within the past two years on 
interlock design and motor-operated breaker mechanisms, so that 
highly satisfactory devices are now available. 

In Fig. 2 a view of metal clad equipment is shown with asso- 
ciated relay and control equipment. Has this arrangement of 
mounting worked out satisfactorily? 

M. E. Reagan: Mr. Stamper has advanced the argument 
that maintenance charts are, in general, not good for getting a 
complete accurate record of operation. This may largely 
depend on the type of form used. Some operators have found 
this to be the one method of obtaining good maintenance records. 
It would be interesting to get a résumé of experience on different 
classes of automatic equipments. 

Messrs. Stamper and Ambuhl give interesting data on opera- 
tion. The outstanding fact that equipment gives more trouble 
when first installed is not entirely explained by making replace- 
ments with better equipment. It is true that each year sees an 
advance in the reliability of automatic equipment. More 
money is spent on factory test before shipment and the various 
sources of trouble are ‘‘weeded out’’ as experience is gained. 
The operating personnel maintaining the equipment is respon- 
sible for a large share of credit in getting better equipment per- 
formance after becoming familiar with it. 

Garland Stamper: It is suggested by Mr. Rutan that the 
value of this paper would have been enhanced if a cost compari- 
son between automatic and manual stations were included. 
This question was considered and it was decided that such a 
comparison was entirely beyond the scope of this paper. How- 
ever, a recommendation has been made to the chairman of the 
Committee on Automatic Stations that additional information 
be accumulated on this subject during the coming year. Sucha 
study is of necessity so complex and involved with a study of 
the entire distribution system that it merits a separate consid- 
eration. 

Mr. Rutan objects, also, to the inclusion of graphic meter and 
eireuit breaker mechanism troubles in the list of automatic 
station troubles. It is true that these problems were present 
before the advent of the automatic station and they are still 
present to occupy the time and attention of the operators. 
Since the trend of present day practise in maintenance is towards 
prevention rather than repair and replacement, it is felt that 
all those items which do cause trouble should be included in 
this list. It is true, however, that the design of this equipment 
has been improved to such an extent that this trouble is 
materially less than formerly. 

Mr. Stewart suggested that the graphic meters be replaced 
by telemetering equipment with the receivers in the dispatcher’s 
office. In the majority of cases this scheme is not feasible due 
to the cost of installing or renting the necessary interconnecting 
wires. 
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Mr. Stewart questioned, also, the desirability of mounting 
relays and control equipment on hinged panels attached to 
the front of metal clad switching units. This arrangement 
saves space and is somewhat cheaper in first cost than a separate 
switchboard, due to the saving in control conduit and cable. 
The chief objections to this type of construction are: 

(1) Crowding of instruments due to the limited space. 

(2) Inconvenient mounting height on the larger units. 

(3) Danger incurred by the maintenance men, due to the 
proximity of high-voltage circuit breakers which may fail on the 
occurrence of a feeder fault. 

F. F. Ambuhl: Mr. E. J. Rutan mentioned the necessity of 
adequate inspection and maintenance on automatic and super- 
visory control. : 

On the Toronto System, we have found it essential to have 
specially trained men to do this work. One man is required to 
look after inspection of the automatic equipment and any work 


to be done, is done by maintenance men who are familiar with _ 


the automatic equipment. Two men are required for inspec- 
tion and maintenance of the supervisory equipment. These 
men are specially trained for inspection and maintenance and 
also work along with the construction men on all new installa- 
tions of supervisory control. 

As regards the economy effected by using supervisory control, 
it has been the experience of the Toronto System that after taking 
into account annual fixed charges on the investment, including 
the cost of cable between stations, also maintenance and repairs, 
the supervisory equipment will pay for itself in from three to 
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five years, (for stations such as used by the Toronto System) 
depending on the type and number of positions used; also on 
the distance between, and location of stations. 


In Toronto, two men are required on each shift, which with a 
relief operator, makes a total of seven men for each manually 
controlled station. This item alone has justified the installation 
of supervisory control in Toronto. 


Mr. C. E. Stewart has asked if the relay troubles listed were 
in the common group of relays or associated with the individual 
group. If I understand Mr. Stewart correctly, no trouble has 
been experienced with the rotary selectors and some types of 
relays in the common group of other schemes of supervisory 
control, though the troubles experienced are not confined to 
any particular group or circuits but vary in the different schemes 
used. 


On one scheme, the latching relay in the common group has 
given a great deal of trouble; also trouble has been experienced 
with residual adjustment and contacts in the individual groups. 


The outages, listed on tabulated report as due to supervisory 
trouble, are assumed as feeders or equipment temporarily out 
of service due to the inability of the operator to put such equip- 
ment in service by supervisory control, and which was found due 


os oa or by montane the trouble. “ie sometimes 
happens when feeders or equipment are automatically tripped 
out and are ready to go back into service. 

Mr. Stewart’s comments concerning sacrifices in operating 
facilities are true in so far as the original monowire equipment is 
concerned. The lamp indication during switching operations 


; agreed only with key position, irrespective of breaker position, - 


i since the operation of closing the control key automatically 


= short-circuited one lamp relay and energized the other with full 
ine potential. However, this objectionable feature has been 
4 overcome in the latest development, by providing each Jamp 
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relay with a second coil, through which the monowire circuit is 
earried. (Fig. 1.) When ,the control key contact is made, 
the ampere turns on the first lamp relay coil due to operating 
current, balance and oppose those due to the circuit made from 
bus to relay, to control key, to position key and thence to bus. 
Consequently no change in position occurs, until the apparatus 
controlled has changed its position. The other relay of the pair 
which before was deenergized, is now excited with monowire 
operating current and so also remains in its original position. 
The moment the operating current is broken by switch closure 
or tripping, the auxiliary coils are no longer effective and the 
lamps change indication, thus giving an indication of vie switeh 
position at all times. ty) 


Automatic Combustion Control 
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INTRODUCTION 

HE successful application of automatic devices to 
a Be power plant equipment for control of combustion 
has been very largely a development of the past 
ten years. During this period confidence in automatic 
operation was greatly strengthened by its success in 
other fields, particularly in that of the electric substa- 
tions and hydroelectric generating stations. Moreover 
its development and application has had wholehearted 
approval and assistance of engineers and operators 
due to the ever increasing urge for higher efficiencies 

and lower fuel and labor costs. 

Remote control of combustion equipment has ae 
a necessity for the large modern boiler installations for 
much the same reasons that necessitate its application 
to the electric equipment. A boiler having a capacity 
in the order of 1,000,000 pounds of steam per hour may 
require as many as eight controls; two for induced 
draft fans, two for secondary fans, one for primary 
fan, two for excess pressure valves, and one for fuel 
feeder motors. This equipment is of necessity scattered 
over so wide an area that direct control would require 
six or eight men instead of one or two as when all 
controls are concentrated at one point. 

Consider a large modern power plant having a num- 
ber of boilers, each with centralized hand control, 
attended by two men; close regulation of combustion 
will often require their combined effort. It is usually 
impracticable, because of space requirements and the 
nature of the control to concentrate it at one point. 
Therefore, the imagination will be put to little effort 
in visualizing the release of this small army of men 
from a tedious and exacting service by an apparently 
“made to order’ application of automatic control. 
The word “apparently” is used advisedly as there have 
been and there still exist many problems in the per- 
fecting of the application. A brief review of the 
historical background, with its changes in apparatus 
and costs of fuel and labor, which has brought about 
the extensive modern application of automatic com- 
bustion control may be of assistance to a clearer under- 
standing of these problems. 


HISTORICAL 


The typical large boiler plant of thirty years ago 
presents to memory a multiplicity of small boilers, 
rarely exceeding 600 hp. in individual capacity. Be- 
cause of the small size of the apparatus, most of the 
auxiliary equipment such as dampers, blowers, water 

1. The New York Edison Company. 
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and 


gages, etc. were within reasonable reach or view of 
the operator. 

The firing was largely done by. hand, requiring a 
considerable number of men for a given output. Men 
were normally stationed where they could easily make 
the few adjustments that were necessary. The fire- 
man was picked for strength rather than intelligence 
and his qualifications have been aptly stated as being 
“a strong back and a weak mind.” 

The boiler room was usually hot, dirty, and generally 
uncomfortable; a place where one would stay no longer 
than necessary. Viewing such a boiler room in the 
light of present day conditions one would be impressed 
by the almost entire absence of meters, gages, and 
other aids to good operation. The reaction would be 
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of wonder that good results were ever obtained under 
such adverse conditions. 


When boiler tests were made, meters, gages, thermom- 
eters, and apparatus for gas analysis were temporarily 
installed and a number of test men continually watched 
conditions and made adjustments. With those aids, 
efficiencies were obtained which compare very favorably 
with those of today. When the tests were completed 
the instruments and test men were removed and the 
fireman was literally ‘left to his own devices’ which, 
as previously mentioned were mainly conspicuous by 
their absence. He could know but little of what was 
going on in the boiler and could not devote much time 
to efficiency studies after shoveling 25 or 30 tons of 
coal during an eight-hour watch. It is therefore no 
matter for wonder that daily efficiencies obtained in 
routine operation failed by 10 per cent or more to equal 
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In spite of 
these handicaps, due to the prevailing low cost of fuel 
and labor, steam could be generated for about half of 
what it costs today. Therefore the present urge for 
higher efficiencies and lower labor costs was nonexistent. 
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The earliest attempts at automatic control employed 
damper regulators actuated by steam pressure. With 


the development of automatic stokers and forced draft, 


regulators were applied to blower engines and to the 
maintenance of balanced or nearly balanced furnace 
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from these unreliable automatic devices in the appli- 
cation of permanent instruments to indicate draft and 
rate of coal feed, together with better facilities for hand 
control. Where hand control of the entire plant was 
centralized a considerable improvement was realized 
due to the uniform loading of the various boilers and 
to the much closer regulation of the steam pressure. 

The development of the modern boiler plant necessi- 
tates the consideration of large units where in many 
cases the auxiliary equipment may be located a hundred 
feet or more from the control point, and the use of large 
stokers requiring varying air pressure in their different 
sections, the use of pulverized fuel, gas and oil for which 
efficient operation requires closely coordinated regula- 
tion of fuel and air. The necessary complement of 
gages and meters for a single boiler has been very 


greatly increased while of economic necessity the num- 
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ber of men has been reduced. The unit cost of labor 
and fuel has trebled in the last thirty years and conse- 
quently comparatively small savings in these items may 


justify the expenditure of material sums for new equip- 


Be to produce such results. 


- REASONS FOR AUTOMATIC CONTROL 
Because of the usually small amount of steam storage, 
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vantage lies in its ability to act simultaneously through- 
out the plant, thus permitting a reduction in the 
required number of skilled operators. 

Large modern boiler installations are commonly 
equipped with push-button type of remote control 
which represents probably the most easily and quickly 
manipulated type of manually operated equipment. 
The cost of such a system represents a large portion of 
the cost of a complete automatic control system as it 
may be incorporated as a part thereof. 


ADAPTING THE CONTROL TO THE INSTALLATION 


While control systems can be adapted to most any 
type of boiler auxiliary equipment, the smoothness of 
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operation is often complicated by the inherent charac- 
teristics of the apparatus controlled. 

The ideal combination of control and auxiliary equip- 
ment is one which gives immediate response to a change 
in demand by delivering to the furnace a proportion- 
ately changed amount of fuel and air. Some types of 
equipment are inherently capable of approaching this 
ideal more closely than others and an understanding of 
these characteristics will be helpful in an understanding 
of wha: may be accomplished with automatic control. 

Air Supply. Air supply control is usually actuated 
by draft at the boiler outlet. Some types of draft 
producing equipment can be controlled for smooth 
changes in small increments; others operate with large 
increments. 

Among the types of draft equipment producing 
smooth changes are: 

1. Chimney draft—damper control. 

2. Steam-driven fans. Driver control. 

3. D-c. motor-driven fans. Driver control. 

4, Wound-rotor a-c. motor-driven fans. 
control.. 

5. Single-speed a-c. motor-driven fans. Damper 
control. ss 

Among the types of draft equipment producing 
abrupt changes of relatively large magnitude are: 


Driver 
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1. Multispeed induction motor-driven fans. Driver 
control. 
2. Multispeed induction motor-driven fans. Driver 


and damper control. ‘ 

3. Multispeed induc ion motor-driven fans. Driver 
and vane control. 

Large modern boiler installations employing long 
stokers commonly require a supply of air at several 
different points at different pressures. This condition 
makes necessary the provision of several windbox 
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9. Steam-pressure and feed-water 
heater pressure recorder with 
master pressure contactors 


1. Boiler meter with steam-flow 
—air-flow and furnace-draft 
contactors 

. Feed-water meter 

. Multipointer gage 

Boiler drum _ water level 

indicator ipl 

5. Combustion-control selective 

switch for complete au- 
tomatic control, partial 
automatic control, or push- 
button control of fuel, 
forced, and induced draft. 


10. Master control switch for com- 
bustion control system 


ow 


Reheat steam distribution con- 
trol switch for automatic or 
push-button control of the 
reheat steam distribution 
valves 


12. Boiler feed-water-pump con- 
7 trol switches for automatic 


6. Reheat-steam temperature- 
control switch for automatic or push-button control of 
or push-button control of the pump motor drum 
the high-pressure steam controllers 
valve to the steam reheater 13. Feed-water pump-motor 
7. Fan-and feeder-motor switches Anais 


8. Automatic control box for 


power-control safety valves 14. Steam header pressure gage 


pressure controllers which may be adjusted either for a 
constant ratio or for varying ratios on the different 
sections of the stoker as the conditions may demand. 
Similarly, pulverized fuel installations may require 
individual regulation of the primary, secondary, and 
tertiary air pressures. 

In most systems of control involving the supply of air 
for combustion under pressure it is necessary to pro- 
vide an auxiliary control to prevent the occurrence of a 
pressure above atmosphere in the furnace. This con- 
trol is actuated by furnace draft and usually functions 
as an emergency or readjustment mechanism on the 
forced draft fan. 

Many different types of automatic control are avail- 
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able for application to the different systems used for 
producing draft or air supply. For example; in natural 
draft installations the automatic control is usually 
applied to the stack damper. For adjustable-speed 
motors and steam turbines the speed of the driver only 
is automatically controlled. 

In some pulverized fuel systems employing a unit 
system, it is necessary to introduce a time lag in the 
air supply equipment to allow for the interval between 
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the increase or decrease in the coal supply to the mill 
and the time when this change in supply reaches the 
furnace. 

Air Measurement. In a few cases it is possible to 
measure the air supply by means of an orifice or some 
other metering device installed in the air supply line. 
However, usually due to the fact that considerable 
quantities of air enter through openings in the furnace 
setting, it is necessary to base the air control on the 
flow of the gases of combustion rather than the air 
supply. The medium most often used for this control 
is the pressure drop through a bank of boiler tubes. 
When the tubes are reasonably clean this method of air 
control is sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes. 
When the tube bank becomes partially covered with 
slag, manual readjustment of the air supply controller 
is necessary unless an additional control connection is 
made with some form of CO, meter to provide auto- 
matic readjustment. 

Fuel Supply. Types of fuel supply equipment have 
a very marked influence on the quickness of response 
to a change in load and on the effect on combustion 
conditions of large abrupt changes in draft. 


A. The following types of supply equipment afford 
immediate response: 
1. Gas 
22 “Oil 
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3. Pulverized coal—bin and feeder system 
4. Stokers carrying a heavy fuel bed 


B. The following types have a slow response (from 
one to fifteen minutes) : 


1. Pulverized coal—unit system 
2. Stokers carrying a light fuel bed 


C. All types of fuel supply are adversely affected by 
large abrupt changes in air supply, the disturbance in 
all cases being more marked with water-cooled furnaces 
than with refractory furnaces. The effect on some of 
the more widely used systems is as follows: 


Conditions Effect 


1. Stokers with deep fuel bed 


Smoke and temporary loss in 
efficiency 

Blowing bare spots on grates, 
loss in efficiency and ea- 
pacity over a considerable 
period 

Possible loss of ignition 


2. Stokers with light fuel bed 


3. Pulverized coal 

Bin and feeder system 
4. Oil and gas 
5. Pulverized coal. 

Unit system 


Possible loss of ignition 
Probable loss of ignition 


Fuel Measurement. Where coal is the fuel the mea- 


surement of fuel supply is commonly derived from 


the revolutions of the fuel feeding mechanism, each 
revolution of which is assumed to inject a given quantity 
of combustible material into the furnace. Unfor- 
tunately, however, coal is one of those natural products 
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which is prone to wide variation in physical and chemi- 
cal characteristics which are reflected in the fuel 
value per revolution of the feeding mechanism. Conse- 
quently, correct ratio of fuel and air can only be main- 
tained either by occasional manual readjustment of the 
coal feeding mechanism or by an automatic air adjust- 
ment mechanism actuated by a CO, meter or a steam- 
flow—air-flow meter. 
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Sequence Interlocking of Control. In nearly all large 
modern boiler installations, it is necessary to provide 
sequence interlocking between certain of the control 
points. For example; it is usually necessary to provide 
that a shut-down of the induced draft fan will simul- 
taneously interrupt the coal feed and air supply and 
that the coal feeding mechanism will not over travel 
beyond the ability of the induced draft fan to take away 
the products of combustion. In many installations 
employing pulverized fuel firing there is a low limit 
below which combustion becomes unstable and a 
further reduction of coal and air feed might cause the 
fire to blow out. 

Wherever automatic combustion control is applied, 
each boiler unit is provided with a simple and ready 
means for changing from automatic to hand control 
as is necessary under emergency conditions such as 
the interruption or partial interruption of the supply of 
coal, air or feed water to an individual boiler. 

Control-Power Supply. To insure continuity in the 
operation of the control system, the supply of the 
medium through which the control impulses are carried 
to the various regulators must be positively safe- 
guarded by the provision of two or more independent 
sources of supply and a ready means of changing from 
one source to another. 

Pneumatic and hydraulic systems were originally 
employed but with the advent of electrically operated 
remote control, electricity has been adopted by anum- 
ber of manufacturers as the medium for automatic 
control. 
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C Contacts L Lever for group adjustment 
The electrical control drives are designed to use 
either alternating or direct current at any voltage from 
110 to 250. 
SYSTEMS 


Probably no two power plants ever built were exactly 
alike. Comparison of any one with another as regards 
the detailed requirements of an automatic combustion 
control system reveals a surprising lack of standardiza- 
tion. Naturally the same is true of the control systems 
employed and therefore only a generalized performance 
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specification together with brief descriptions of several 
typical systems will be given. 

In all systems a master controller transmits impulses 
actuated by steam pressure variations simultaneously 
to the various individual boiler control panels from 
which radiate the controls of fuel and draft. The con- 
trol performance is, in general, as follows: 

1. An increase in plant load causes an increased 
demand for steam and therefore a drop in steam 
pressure. 


AIR BLOW 
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Fig. 10—Conrrou PaNnets—LexEps anp NortTHRUP 
1. Master controller 9. Motor-generator starting 
2. Fuel-feed controller switches 
3. Air-flow controller 10. Main control switch 
4. Furnace-pressure controller 11. Fuel control selector switch 
5. Combustion-rate indicator 12. Fuel control push-button 
6. Combustion-rate rheostat station 
7. Selectar switches 13. Voltmeter transfer switch 
8. Motor-generator field rheostats 14. Annunciator 


15. Voltmeter 


2. Changes in the steam pressure are converted 
into forces or impulses which actuate a regulating 
device controlling the rate of fuel and air supply to 
the boiler in proportion to the load. Forces or 
impulses which are not linear are adjusted in the 
regulator. 

3. Sinee the regulator can only control mechanical 
forces which under normal conditions will supply the 
correct amount of fuel and air, variations from the 
assumed normal conditions must be compensated by 
changing the relation between these mechanical 
forces which supply either fuel or air so that the 
correct amount of each is supplied to the boiler. A 
furnace pressure regulator and a CO, recorder will 
detect and make adjustments for variations from 
normal conditions. These variations are caused by 
slagging or damp coal or an irregular supply of coal. 
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4. Controls can be set so that certain boilers 
maintain a constant output while other boilers 
take the variations, and can be provided. with maxi- 
mum and minimum stops to limit the range of output. 

5. Control of any or all functions can be accom- 
plished separately or in groups, either directly or 
indirectly, as required by individual conditions. 

6. Some of the available systems are provided 
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with audible and selective visual signals to indicate 
equipment failure. 


Bailey System. The master steam pressure contactor 
located at M, Fig. 1, is actuated by changes in steam 
pressure. Each boiler drum switch is energized by a 
“more’’ or “‘Jess’”’ contactor depending upon the load 
demands. Each boiler drum switch A, then causes its 
control units, the induced draft regulator B, the forced 
draft regulator D, and the fuel feed regulator E, to re- 
spond in the direction indicated by the master contac- 
tor. A continuously rotating cam causes the impulses to 
be sent out once each revolution. The speed of thecamis 
adjusted to suit individual requirements. Each regu- 
lator, controlled by the boiler drum switch, is changed 
in steps until the pressure is again normal. The forced 
draft regulator D is also readjusted automatically by 
the furnace pressure regulator C so as to maintain 
constant furnace pressure or vary it with the load. 
Static pressure existing inside the furnace is obtained 
by a small pipe through the boiler wall at C;. The 
air or fuel supply to each individual boiler is readjusted 
automatically to maintain the proper relation between 
them and is accomplished by using the steam-flow- 
air-flow relation of the Bailey boiler meter K as an 
indication of the amount of excess air being used for 
combustion. The steam-flow-air-flow contactor is illus- 
trated in Fig. 7. Impulses received at the control drive 
cause the various units to operate in steps and thus 
eliminate any hunting effects. Response to sudden load 
changes is inherently slow. A modern control panel 
is illustrated in Fig. 6. 

The control drive (Fig. 1—B, D, and E) consists of a 
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continuously running motor driving a system of gears 
which advances or retards the equipment to be con- 
trolled in response to the impulse sent out by the 
contactor or push-button. 

In pulverized fuel or oil burning installations, the 
control drives are interlocked, so that when the maxi- 
mum capacity of the air supply has been reached an 
interlock prevents any additional fuel from being sup- 
plied and when the fuel supply has been reduced 
to its lowest limit an interlock prevents the air from 
being further reduced. 

Enco System. The master controller shown at A, 
Fig. 2, is a steam pressure regulator of the weighted 
diaphram type and controls the amount of air supplied 
to the boiler by regulating (through regulator D) the 
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check valve plying fuel feeder motors 
5. Control—feed valve 16. Fan speed indicators 


6. Air supply 
control 
7. Transfer 


valve—manual 17, Transfer switches—manual or 


automatic control of fans 


valves—manual or 48 golenoid operated transfer indi- 
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PEE (Co See rome ets 19. Manual control for fans 
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transferring 20. Manua! control for fuel feed 
9. Air supply valve—automatic 21. Steam pressure gage 
control 22. Steam pressure gage—forced 
10. Manual master rating control draft fans 
11. Maximum rating control 23 Emergency trip—air and fuel 
12. Minimum rating control supply 


forced draft fan speed H or its dampers in steps until 
normal steam pressure is again restored. This device 
is illustrated in Fig. 8. Both forced draft and fuel may 
be directly controlled if required. 

The furnace pressure is maintained at a constant 
value by a balanced draft furnace pressure regulator 
C which by means of a damper regulator unit B controls 
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the induced draft fan or its damper G and the fuel 
feeder speed HE. A furnace pressure regulator is in- 
stalled on each boiler. Static furnace pressure is sup- 
plied by a pipe through the furnace wall. 

One steam pressure regulator may be used to control 
any number of boilers or groups of boilers, or two or 
more steam regulators may be used for large instal- 
lations. 

An electrical’ sending and receiving unit, Fig. 9, is 
available for large installations ‘and provides master 
control for any number of units from a central point. 
This equipment provides for almost any combination 
of control for the combustion process. Each boiler can 
be controlled as a unit or any number of boilers can be 
controlled automatically as a group from a master 
switch. 

This method of combustion control can be provided 
with hydraulically or electrically operated equipment 
and in either case the equipment can be adjusted so as 
to keep the load on the various boilers within their 
minimum or maximum limits. 


Fig. 


A. Standard regulator ; B. 
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Speed regulator 


Leeds and Northrup System. A master electric 
control current is varied in response to changes in 
steam pressure by means of a master controller auto- 
matic rheostat located at M, Fig. 3. The master con- 
trol panel is illustrated in Fig. 10. The control current 
is supplied to the controllers on each of the boilers 
through the individual boiler panel A where the amount 
of current supply for each boiler is regulated by a 
rheostat. The control current is then balanced against 
the metered rates of fuel and air supply for each boiler 
at controllers K, C, and H. Contacts on these con- 
trollers control the rate of speed of the drive units B, 
D,F. The drive unit is illustrated in Fig.11. Differen- 
tial furnace pressure drop measured at R and R, is 
balanced against the control current in the air-flow 
controller. Piping through the furnace wall brings the 
static pressure to the furnace pressure controller where 
it also is balanced against the control current. How- 
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ever, for the fuel feed controller no natural balancing 
pressure exists but one is obtained mechanically by 
means of a blower located at T. The pressure thus 
produced is proportional to the feeder motor speed. 
Irregular action of the fuel feeders or quality of fuel 
may be corrected by fuel feed compensators controlled 
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1. Impulse relay between sending 
and receiving unit for modify- 


3. Impulse indicators—fuel and 


draft 


ing impulse 4, Air, loading and 60-Ib. air gages 
2. Selector switch (manual or 5. Ammeters for motors on fuel pul- 
automatic) verizing equipment 
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by a fuel-air ratio rheostat. These devices are not 
shown. They readjust the fuel feeder speed. 

If the control, relay or motor circuit fails, an alarm 
sounds and the power is automatically cut off the drive 
units. 
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- Smoot System. - The master controller M, Fig. 4, in 
Bpespinss. to steam demands, regulates the pressure on 


air loading lines which are connected to boiler masters 


B on each boiler. From each boiler master there are 
air loading lines to regulators (at 'B, D, and E) which 
directly control the induced draft fan or dampers G, 


_ the forced draft fan or dampers H, and the fuel feed 
; motors Fen typical control panel for a large installa- 


tion is illustrated in Fig. 12. Each regulator (Fig. 13) 
is balanced against an air loading line and the force 
which it controls by means of a checking diaphram 
which is part of the regulator. Pressure at C, is a 
“measure of furnace pressure, and at S is a measure of 
air flow. 

The checking diaphram of the regulator controlling 
the fuel feeder speed is provided with a self-contained 
speed governor, the speed of which is proportional to 


j the feeder motor speed. Thus, the master loading 


> 
J 


is maintained at approximately 60 lb. pressure. 


pressure determines the value of the pressure, draft, or 
speed which is furnished at any instant. Any changes 
in steam pressure are rapidly transmitted to all regu- 
lators through the master controller and boiler master. 
By adjusting the valves in the air loading lines from the 
master controller M the load can be divided among the 
boilers as desired. The proportion of fuel and air sup- 
plied to any boiler can be varied by adjustment of the 
valves on the air lines from the boiler master. In case 
constant furnace pressure is desired the furnace pressure 
regulator is not master loaded but is balanced against 
a spring. 

Hagan System. An element directly responsive to 
steam pressure is mounted on the panel M, Fig. 5, 
from which a pneumatic impulse is transmitted to the 
several boilers under control. The air in the system 
The 
proportion between the impulse and the steam pressure 
may be varied in the field. There is one boiler panel A 
(illustrated in Fig. 14) per boiler on which are mounted 
compensating relays by which manual control or a 
modification of the impulse to (and hence the loading 
of) that boiler may be obtained. A sending and receiv- 
ing unit is illustrated in Fig. 15. The impulse is trans- 
mitted to the induced draft regulator B and balanced 


against the draft taken at a given point suchas S. The 
regulator B is of the mercury sealed balanced float type. 


A balanced furnace pressure (subject to manual 
modification or control) is maintained by the regulation 
of the forced draft fan speed H (and damper H,). 
A balanced float controller, C, of the varying impulse 


type, responds to the furnace pressure and originates an 
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In order to determine the rate of coal admission, two 
pressure connections R and FR, are taken to a coal feed 
controller E', of the balanced float type, which is pro- 
vided with a mechanism for adjusting the ratio of 
impulse to air flow. This impulse is then taken to the 
boiler control panel, modified as desired, and then 
transmitted to the coal feeder regulator F which adjusts 
the fuel feeder motor F,. 

A control for double boilers, having the following 
additional features is available: 

1. Speed of each induced:and forced draft fan can 
be adjusted separately at the drum controller. 

2. Impulses from each coal feeder regulator are 
totalized before being sent to the coal feeder regulator. 

3. Forced draft dampers may be adjusted from the 
boiler panel independently as furnace conditions 
require. This is of special value in pulverized fuel 
installations where the air resistance or flame shape may 
be abnormal. 


CONCLUSION 


The question is often asked, what financial return 
may be expected from an investment in automatic 
combustion control? The answer is infinitely more 
involved than the question. 

Savings in operating expense as high as 4 per cent 
have been reported. Rarely, however, has it been 
found practicable to make comparative efficiency tests 
on the same installation, operating with and without 
automatic control, to determine definitely, the annual 
saving in operating expense. 

As a rule, automatic control is seldom installed on 
the sole basis of a direct saving in operating expense. 
In fact its installation is often based mainly on resultant 
operating advantages otherwise difficult or even im- 
possible of accomplishment. Among the more impor- 
tant of these advantages are: ; 

The uniform loading of all boiler units. 

Instant response to changes in load. 

The supply of fuel and air in correct proportions at 
all times. ; 

A ready means of providing for safety of operation 


_through sequence interlocking of auxiliary equipment. 


Discussion. 

I. Melville Stein: Referring to the statement at the bottom 

of the first column on page 1379, which refers to poor 
presen eae Bee with the older ceca oO 
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On page 1380, the authors point out that automatic controls can 
be arranged satisfactorily to regulate rather complex installations. 
While this is strictly true, I should like to make a plea that 
installations be kept as simple as possible, rather than to follow 
the tendency to make them complicated just because automatic 
controls can handle complicated installations. In this connec- 
tion, the station auxiliaries involved in the automatic control of 
combustion could be designed or selected with the requirements 
of automatic combustion control fully in mind. It cannot be 
expected that the best automatic control installation can be 
made if these auxiliaries are designed just as they were prior to 
the advent of automatic combustion control. As specific exam- 
ples of the design of auxiliariés which cause trouble in applying 
automatic combustion control are the use of drum controllers 
on the motors of the draft fans which have too few steps and 
the use of stokers requiring a gear change in order to cover the 
operating range of capacity. 

With reference to the use of interlocks, as discussed on page 1382, 
it should be mentioned that in installations employing two or 
more unit mills per boiler, an additional interlock should be 
provided to prevent increasing the air supply beyond the upper 
limit of fuel capacity when one or more of the mills is out of 
service. 

In connection with electrical systems of control, I should like 
to point out that the type of drive unit usually supplied and 
shown typically in Fig. 11 of the paper is self-locking in the event 
of the failure of power supply; in other words, an unbalanced 
damper cannot drift to the full open or full closed position, but 
is held by the drive unit in the particular position which it has 
at the moment the power supply fails. 


An advantage of automatic combustion control which is not 
mentioned in the paper is its ability to show up operating diffi- 
culties, such as defective baffles, etc., before they would otherwise 
be detected. Under automatic control, the steaming rate of all 
boilers is stabilized, and if a particular boiler shows an erratic 
steaming rate, it will, in most cases, be found that some defective 
condition of the boiler or firing equipment is developing. The 
defect is thus anticipated before it causes any real disturbance. 


T. G. Robinson: Some very satisfactory experience has been 
obtained with the Leeds & Northrup Company’s system of 
automatic combustion control (State Line) and also that manu- 
factured by the Bailey Meter Company (Powerton) and the 
Smoot Engineering Corporation (Waukegan). In two of these 
installations, automatic control was used in connection with two 
and three speed induction motors on the draft fans. While satis- 
factory performance was had with both installations, there has 
been of late a desire to eliminate multi-speed induction motors 
with the inherent complications in speed changing switches and 
damper coordination problems. This led to the application of 
variable speed Rossman drives for draft fans.1 


On a recent extension to one station, where three-speed induc- - 


tion motors were formerly used, the general boiler control 
scheme was simplified considerably, due primarily to employing 
Rossman drives on the draft fans. The Bailey Meter Company’s 
standard steam-flow—air-flow, and furnace pressure automatic 
controllers were used in connection with the Rossman simplified 
scheme of automatic control. With this control the standard 
Bailey drive units were not employed; instead, the electric 
impulses from the several automatic controllers were sent direct 
to the pilot motors on the rheostats for the adjustable-speed fuel 
feeder motors and speed regulating rheostats for the Rossman 
drives. 

Recently a number of tests was performed on this installation 
for the purpose of determining the general performance of the au- 
tomatic control system. The results not only indicated reliable 
operation, but satisfactory performance as regards its ability to 


1. A New System of Speed Control for A-C. Motors, by A. M. 
Rossman, Trans., A. I. EH. E., March 1931, p. 162. 
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maintain steam pressure, steam production, draft conditions, and ~ 
over-all combustion efficiency. One very interesting test was 
made to see if the steam-flow-air-flow automatic controller 
might not be eliminated by depending on the relation between 
the time of travel of the speed regulating devices for the induced 
draft fan and fuel feeder motors. In this test only the furnace 
pressure automatic controller was used. This was employed to 
vary the speed of the forced draft fan to maintain automatically 
the predetermined furnace pressure. Results of the test showed 
that the steam-flow—air-flow automatic controller was necessary 
to maintain combustion efficiency, but indicated some promising 
possibilities in respect to coordinating the time of travel of the 
several speed regulating devices. 

With reference to the authors’ mention of interlocking 
sequences, we would like to point out an interesting application 
in connection with a recent boiler installation (Philo). Time 
delay relays were used, in the safety interlocking of the boiler 
auxiliaries, ranging from thirty second’s up to as high as two 
minutes. These were employed in the normal shutting down 
procedure between the pulverizer mill exhausters and the draft 
fans for the purpose of emptying the pulverizer mill and clean- 
ing out the fuel conduits to the furnace, and to remove the 
gases of combustion. 


We would point out that recent tests and analysis of one boiler 
installation in the Chicago area (Calumet), indicated an over-all 
increase in efficiency of approximately 4 per cent which corrob- 
orates the statement in the conclusion of the paper. There 
seems to be a need for more economic studies of this nature on 
automatic combustion control systems. Of course, as the 
authors mention, the results will vary with each particular instal- 
lation. Although it is quite a difficult and tedious matter to 
integrate the savings due to the complex aggregation of variables 
in boiler installations and operation, some steps should be taken 
to tabulate the results of each particular installation in order to 
secure a clearer economical aspect of the situation. 

T. A. Peebles: The statement ‘‘That if an operating force is 
sufficient in numbers, highly skilled, and supplied with adequate 
instruments results can be obtained with a well planned manual 
control which compare favorably with the best automatic 
control,’ brings to mind a large industrial. plant of six units 
burning two different fuels. This plant is operated under auto- 
matic control with two men on the firing floor and securing the 
same results which the superintendent states could be secured 
with a manual control system operated by twelve men. It 
would be possible to recruit and train the required ten extra men 
per shift or thirty in all, but the turn-over would be large because 
the training these men would receive would fit them for some- 
thing better. A plant operated in this manner would be in effect 
a training school in which young engineers would spend a com- 
paratively short time as a preparation for advancement, but no 
one employer could hope to absorb into other departments the 
number of men who would become available. 

In a large central station, an eighteen-month study of the 
relative merits of manual and automatic control convinced the 
management that in the operation of large boiler units, there are 
certain adjustments which can be made by machinery to better 
advantage than by hand; an automatic control was installed. 

However, automatic control does not completely take the place 
of operative skill. Being machines, the control devices can do 
only those things put into them by the designer, who of necessity 
makes certain assumptions which are not always correct. As 
pointed out by the authors, the changing condition of the gas 
passages and variations in fuel introduce errors requiring manual 
adjustment. Even the steam-flow meter cannot always be 
depended upon to show the true condition, because the steam 
flow is a measure of what a boiler is doing only when the pressure 
is kept practically uniform and the flow of water to the boiler is 
proportional to the steam flow. All these variables combine to 
produce a condition that calls for continuous attention on the 
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of a complete automatic control. The manual controls must be 

grouped on suitable panels with indicators which enable the 
operator to determine at a glance the settings of the various 
control devices, and each valve, damper or rheostat requires a 
power unit for its operation. Such a system represents a large 
proportion of a complete automatic control. If the cost of 
manual control and the things it can do are carefully compared 
with the cost and performance of a complete automatic control, 
it will be found that substantial operating ne one may be 
secured at surprisingly low cost. 


Three Years’ Operating Experience with Miniature 


Switchboard Supervisory Automatic Control 
BY R. M. STANLEY: 


Fellow, A. I. E. E. 


INTRODUCTION 


HE Ohio Falls Hydroelectric Station at Louisville, 
Kentucky, contains eight hydroelectric units, each 
having capacity of 13,500 hp. at 37 ft. head. The 

generator room is 44 ft. wide and 508 ft. long. The 
waterwheels are 5-blade propeller type axial flow 
runner, developing the rated horsepower at a speed of 
100 r.p.m. This type of wheel was selected because 
of its ability to operate under a range of heads varying 
from the maximum of 37 ft. down to 8 ft... Each gener- 
ating unit is complete in itself. Waterwheel, generator, 
exciter, governor, electrical control, oil and water 
supply, oil circuit breakers, etc., are individual to each 
generating unit and all related unit auxiliaries are fed 
entirely from that unit. 

A hydraulic control unit and an automatic electrical 
control unit are located near each generating unit. 
The electrical control equipment is similar to that used 
in all stations but in each case is placed inside of a sheet 
steel cubicle located adjacent to the governor. 

There is a centralized supervisory control miniature 
switchboard located in about the center of the plant 
with a multi-conductor telephone cable between the 


Fig. 


1—MInNIATURE SwITCHBOARD 


miniature board and each generator control unit. The 
miniature switchboard is illustrated in Fig. 1. The 
generator switchboard—front view—in its steel cubicle 
is shown in Fig. 2; rear view—Fig. 3. A one-line 
diagram of the station generating and transmission 
buses and the 230-volt unit and station auxiliary 
buses is shown in Fig. 4. 

1. Elec. Engr., Byllesby Engg. & Management Corp., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Presented at the Summer Convention of the A. I. E. E., Asheville, 
N.C., June 22-26, 1931. 


A description of the engineering and construction 
features of this installation may be found in a paper 
by R. M. Stanley and E. D. Wood, A. I. E. E. TRANS., 
March 1931, page 370. 

MINIATURE SUPERVISORY SWITCHBOARD 

The miniature supervisory board in some respects 
resembles a manually operated telephone switchboard. 
The arrangement of control keys and indicating in- 
struments on 4-inch panels places the control of all 
generators, transformer banks, etc., within convenient 
reach. The operator sits at this board with all of the 
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2—GENERATOR SWITCHBOARD, FRONT VIEW ~ 


panels, controlling load, reactive voltamperes and 
voltage conditions of all generators within a distance 
of 214 ft. This results in closer supervision of gener- 
ating apparatus at the hydro, in better loading of 
machines, and better frequency regulation at such 
times when regulation is passed to the hydro. 

Aside from convenience and closer supervision there 
is another distinct advantage, namely, time is saved in 
performing operations when the plant is most needed 
and the item ‘“‘human error’ is controlled to a large 
extent. There is a considerable saving in labor cost 
since only one operator is needed per shift, the yearly 
cost being 9,500 man-hours for three operators per 
twenty-four hours, including the relief operator. Apt 
young men of limited experience are entirely satis- 
factory for supervisory operators in this station. 

The time saved in putting machines on the bus is 
especially important during system disturbances and 
it is possible, when urgently needed, to bring a 13,500- 
hp. hydro generator unit up to proper speed and put it 
on the bus in one minute. Additional units can be put 
on in approximately thirty-second intervals thereafter. 
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Due to the speed with which units can be put on the 
bus at the hydro, it has become the practise to carry 
less reserve steam capacity when units are available at 
the hydro. 


MAINTENANCE 


The miniature board is no more costly to maintain 
than any other type of switchboard. In fact, a com- 
parison of maintenance costs on a benchboard and 
vertical board with full sized instruments, control 
switches, etc., at Waterside Steam Station indicates that 
the maintenance cost and inspection of the miniature 
switchboard and automatic equipment is less. With 
the exception of the instruments, the board is made up 
of equipment similar to telephone equipment. Multi- 
conductor, lead-covered, telephone cable is used to 
connect this miniature board with the individual con- 
trol panels associated with each generator. The 
performance records of the miniature supervisory board 
for the years 1928, 1929, and 1980 are given in tables at 
the end of this paper. This record shows the type of 
equipment associated with the miniature supervisory 
board, the approximate number of operations and the 
number of failures. 

There is very little cleaning to be done, the equipment 
being enclosed in a practically dust-proof cabinet. 
There is some small maintenance of the board such as 
cleaning control keys, contacts, ete., and renewing 
miniature lamps. The major portion of technical ser- 
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3—GENERATOR SWITCHBOARD, REAR VIEW 


vice required has been in the nature of checking and 
testing out new equipment. In general, it may be 
said that once the equipment has been properly in- 
stalled and adjusted, it remains so without constant 
maintenance. 


GENERAL SCHEME OF CONTROL 


The general scheme of control is that the turning of 
a miniature control key at the miniature supervisory 
board sets into operation automatic relays associated 
with the unit being supervised. These automatic re- 
lays function in a predetermined sequence with the 
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starting of generator, shutting down of generator, or 
making alive a transformer bank and synchronizing 
same with another system. Remote indication of the 
kilowatt load, reactive voltamperes and voltage on each 
generator is given on miniature instruments by direct 
connection through No. 19 gage, multi-conductor tele- 
phone cable to 1/1 insulating transformers and 5/0.5 
ampere current transformers. Indication of load, 
reactive voltamperes and voltage on transformer banks 
is given by means of Selsyn type miniature instruments 
on the miniature supervisory board. A brief outline of 
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what takes place when a supervisory operator starts a 
unit will make clear where time and labor are saved in 
the control of this station. 


1. Supervisory operator turns a key which selects the bus 
and synchronizing method. 
2. Supervisory operator pushes button which gives starting 
impulse to the following operations: 
Governor oil pressure automatically maintained at all 
times. 
Brakes release automatically. 
Gates open to predetermined setting. 
Field applied automatically. 
Governor fly-ball motor transfers automatically from 
station supply to generator supply. 
Generator air cooling water system starts automatically. 
Machine synchronized automatically to bus selected. 
3. Supervisory operator regulates load, voltage, and reactive 
voltamperes. 


Shutting Down a Unit 


1. Supervisory operator backs down load. 
2. Supervisory operator gives stop impulse. 
Line breaker opens automatically. 
Field removed automatically. 
Gates closed automatically. 
Brakes applied automatically. 
Protective Equipment which Replaces Watch Operator 
Four bearing temperature relays. 
One water-cooling relay. 
One overvoltage relay. 
One governor low oil-pressure relay. 


Generator differential relays. 
Loss-of-field relay. 


From the foregoing it is evident that the automatic 
equipment is used extensively to replace manual oper- 
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ating duties. During 1928 (the first year the plant 
was operated) it was customary to test this equipment 
out completely every week because of the relative 
novelty of the installation. During 1929 tests were 
made monthly and now the equipment is tested only at 
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intervals of three or four months when it appears to be 
necessary to clean the equipment. 

Generators may be synchronized to the bus by two 
methods; first, through self-synchronizing equipment 
wherein the machine is brought up to speed, the arma- 
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- ture is closed in on the bus end the field applied instantly 
thereafter. Second, automatic synchronizing relays 
may be used which closely approximate the manual 
method of synchronizing, that is, the speed of the in- 
coming machine is regulated to match that of the 
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running machine and, when the phase angle between 
the voltage of the two machines is satisfactory, the 
machine is closed in on the bus. Each method has its 
advantages. The self-synchronizing method is faster, 
requiring about one minute to bring a machine up to 
speed and synchronize. This method is generally used 
when the system capacity is large and the head of the 
river is above 20 ft. It has a distinct advantage over 
automatic synchronizing in that, during periods of 
severe system trouble when the frequency starts going 
down due to loss of generator capacity, it is possible to 
self-synchronize a unit and have it pull in step with this 
lower frequency. From oscillograms made at the plant 
(see Figs. 5, 6, and 7) the current taken by the armature 
varies from one and one-half to twice normal. This 
dies down rapidly and generally reaches normal value 
in ten cycles and there is a slight dip in system voltage 
at the Waterside Steam Station equivalent to about 
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one volt on 110-volt basis. The automatic synchro- 
nizing equipment is used when the output of the hydro 
is small due to low head. Synchronizing takes longer 
but is very exact. The majority of the synchronizing 
operations with this equipment requires from two to 
three minutes from the time the unit is started. 


At first it was also considered possible that the self- 
synchronizing method might not be satisfactory due to 
the “bump” given the system when closing the gener- 
ator oil circuit breaker and only one machine was thus 
equipped. However, subsequent operation of the 
waterwheels has been so satisfactory that the other 
seven machines have been equipped with self-syn- 
chronizing equipment and this method is used whenever 
it is considered desirable, as outlined in the foregoing, 
and the self-synchronizing method is now considered 
preferable. 
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Nowor generatorsraultvomahicn. resis soc sacra cereus eis caat AL rapt sae ire vem Bab Bis .o ape eeatchaee cs 1 
Hrstie ONGPaton ONwOUSi aM ers mens cieieses Ba cies ne tues Gol PINTO ad ohcakar a ae SRS hae eee alate ohare ee Oe On only % min. 
Last generator on bus in.... Pic Sec Oe BE Rr ee ioe ce OE ASIN Sencar 4 min..... ii Loe eae Trouble still on line Z 


Reference is made to Table I which gives the per- 
formance record of equipment associated with super- 
visory control. The first item—telephone cable— 
consists of lead-covered No. 19 gage, double paper 
insulated telephone cable. Impulses are sent from the 
supervisory board over this cable to the generator 
cubicles located near each generator. Relays located 
in the cubicle receive the impulse and set automatic 
equipment into service. Supervisory impulse current 
varies from 0.2 to 0.5 ampere, the voltage impressed 
being either 60 or 125 volts direct current. 

Over a uepcHbd of three years there have been no 


Fig. 8—AppPprEARANCE oF Knys 


res i in _ the cable conductors. Hes one of fee 


chronized, either main or auxiliary, for selecting the 
method of synchronizing, either automatic or self, and 
for opening or closing oil circuit breakers. Fig. 8 
shows the appearance of the keys. The number of 
operations shown in Table II has been estimated from 
the total machine hours which are recorded in the 
station log. 


A few cases of trouble were experienced and traced 
to insufficient spring tension. Thereafter the spring 
tension was adjusted on all keys and no more failures 
have occurred. Three telephone lamps give the 
supervisory operator an indication of the position of the 
equipment; green for deenergized, red for energized, 
and white indicating that the position of the control 
key does not agree with the position of the equipment. 
Thus, during an outage, the green and white lamps 
appear, showing that the equipment has taken an open 
position. The supervisory operator then turns the 
control key to the open position which extinguishes the 
white lamp, leaving the green lamp burning. Polarized — 
pee receive ae SURE Ney seen eae from — 
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tabulation, there has been only one case of trouble 
which was somewhat unusual. This trouble developed 
when relays were subjected in summer to an ambient 
temperature of 50 deg. cent. and the compound with 
which the coils were impregnated tended to vaporize 
and deposit on the armature, causing sticking in one 
position. This type of coil was changed and no further 
trouble experienced. A glass cover makes this relay 
practically dust-proof and very little maintenance is 
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meters can be read sufficiently accurately for all prac- 
tical purposes. The generator meters are calibrated to 
divisions of 500 kw. while the transformer instruments. 
are calibrated in divisions of 3,000 kw. 


GENERATOR PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT 


Overspeed Device No.12. The overspeed device 
(Fig. 10) is centrifugally operated and is direct-con- 
nected to the shaft of the unit, being mounted above 


required. the exciter which in turn is above the generator. This 
TABLE II—SUPERVISORY BOARD PERFORMANCE RECORD 
Trouble chg. to 
No. in service Equipment Operations per year Failures Manufacturer operation Year 
8,000 ft. of felephome Cable wrecieccacc Sieg, oe seus eer | toyeiehie selenite De ceste ne to 0a ee 1928 
No trouble! 5 ae aee eee 1929 
Biches hence Ria 1930 
39........Push-button control load & voltage..... SOMO = 55 ee ) a Bet eo 4 NOnO: si cacccee es B mehyiachs © ete 1928 
90,000) fame: PE SN ects Oi Wo Snape: arise eens 2 Searhces 1929 
C4 OOO) er tecia: INONG oo «aha seers SRO Ont orate INOS: 5 cto acu keer 1930 
EY (ee ipice Telephone type control keys........... 6,022 Bleek Pa eects AS 2. gsc n Seater INONG\hauscniont reek 1928 
WsOh® dosetc LO) Petey seco aes IN OU1G 5 ccs ersiaysMecenshorae NO v6 vracarcns talgicewagera gs 1929 
A750) aaa. INONG: Mate aids Mo came ehandnbae cede IN ONG date tsce ee 1930 
CSicte ele store Polarized telephone relays............ QiO48 Ble. 38,2. 30) sie ye Weeden BO). Shiiniaignn meee None /:48 Heeeutitne 1928 
SS OO ere sont By, ER. aes ane Tie Paar Pcie aura le er ERS eR uGaer: 1929 
eat Oe ene croc INONG) -cariee eee NOnes. he cae cee fo SOA an 1930 
She 2 evlasfarcu at Voltage & load control contactors...... $0,000) 5 gears: INO posters ccoceery INO teres Ane ere Note cei.t aces 1928 
90/000" Vee. 8 Eee eee SONEE HD cot Se ee BO Ae 0 MOS eter a 1929 
44,000;, se. A — pele nage yea. ase Sp TAT ee tes 1930 
ye Ee ee Generator meters, kv., kw. & r.kva..... 122-676 0P... seas + 76 PACCULAC Yimin en te 2s) Vaaeene a cee out INONG Sone ne eae 1928 
1362245) hres - Of fully Naeksee es 2 ao yaya ire ye De art inte 1929 
1OL Gd DP ee Scale 1 9) asc nerds INTOME iracintia cin tene ACen eee A 1930 
ai Meroe Selsyn meter, kv., kw. & r.kva...... .... SEP seh NS oy cath G Fe ACCULACY cesses tec. IN OD smettucahe: tt hee INORG acm fea eee 1928 
25 Sool wee lonie of full), “Faces Bee Ne acs hearer de iot be IN Ameen oS 1929 
29 71 2hr 5... .. . scale loge oe eae pe tink) aes ND Rae Photos eS 1930 


Fig. 


9—TyrE or ConTacToR 


Fig. 9 shows the type of contactor used for load and 
voltage control. These contactors are energized di- 
rectly from the push-button key on the supervisory 
board; there has been no trouble experienced. The 
miniature supervisory switchboard instruments are 
approximately half the size of typical benchboard 
instruments, the scale deflection being 3 inches. These 


Fig. 


10—OversPEED Device No. 12 


device is similar to those used in many other hydro 
plants. A speed of 18114 r. p, m. for operation of this. 
unit is selected as being sufficiently above the speed of 
127 r. p. m. which the unit attains when full rated load 
is rejected. A unit shutdown does not take place in 
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case of momentary rises in speed but only in case of 
sustained overspeed due to improper governor action. 
Overvoltage Relay—Device No. 59. An induction 
_ type relay which functions to shut the machine down on 
a sustained voltage of 16,500 volts, normal generating 
voltage being 14,000 volts, functions in 0.8 of a second 


Fie. 11—Governor O1L-PressurE Retays—Drvice No. 63 


and, as it operates on an inverse time characteristic 
curve, voltages of higher magnitude will cause the relay 
to function in less time. This device only functions to 
shut the unit down in case the generator is tied in on the 
bus so that, in case of overvoltage resulting from the 
generator oil circuit breaker opening and dropping all 
the load, the unit will not be shut down unnecessarily. 

Governor Oul-Pressure Relay—Device No. 63. The 
governor oil-pressure regulating gages and relays are 
shown in Fig. 11. The upper or A gage holds the oil 
pressure between 145 and 165 lb. by starting and stop- 
ping the oil-pressure pump electric motor while the 
generating unit is shut down. When the generating 
unit is started up, a pilot relay causes the oil-pressure 
pump to run continuously, oil pressure being regulated 
by means of a by-pass regulating valve which holds the 
oil pressure between 155 and 175 lb. The B gage func- 
tions an auxiliary relay to shut the unit down in case the 
oil pressure should drop to 135 lb. The hand reset on 
this device will not hold in until the pressure is 140 lb. 

Generator Phase Unbalance Relay—Device No. 51 G. 
The device consists of a low-current, inverse time 
characteristic induction-type relay connected in the 
generator current transformer neutral. 

Lignum Vitae Bearing Cooling Water Relay. To 
protect the lignum-vitae thrust bearing from damage 
due to failure of water supply, a contact closing device— 
normally held open by flow of water to this bearing— 
is installed on the water supply line. Water must be 
flowing to this bearing before the master circuit can be 
completed and the unit started up and likewise, if 
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the water flow stops while the unit is in operation the 
master circuit will be interrupted and the unit shut 
down. Trash collecting in the screen at the entrance to 
the cooling water supply line has caused this device to 
function satisfactorily. 

Bearing Temperature Relays—Device No. 38. One 
relay furnished by the generator manufacturer protects 
A contact making thermom- 
eter (Fig. 12) furnished by the waterwheel manufac- 
turer protects the intermediate guide bearing. Both 
operate at 55 deg. cent. One operation in 1929 shown 
in Table IV charged to vibration, was caused by an 
attendant striking the relay with a dusting mop and 
causing the relay to jar closed. 

Loss of Generator Field Relays Nos. 40, 40-X and 40-Y. 
This relay is connected in series with the generator field 
circuit. In case of failure of generator field current, 
contacts on this relay close, energizing an auxiliary 
contactor No. 40-Y. This in turn closes contacts of a 
time delay induction type voltage relay, device No. 
40-X, shutting the machine down. Operation of this 
device in 1928, shown in Table IV, was caused by the 
operating coil on the main field contactor burning out, 
interrupting the field circuit. 

Ground Protective Relay Device No. 64. An instan- 
taneous hand reset relay with its operating coil com- 
pleting the connecting circuit between the generator 
frame and the station ground bus is shown in Fig. 18. 


spa 


12—THERMOMETER TYPE Bearing TEMPERATURE 
Revay—Device No. 38 


Hire: 


The relay shuts the machine down in case of a flashover 
to the generator frame or the grounding of the generator 
winding. Operations in 1928 of this device charged to 
vibration were caused by construction work in progress 
at that time. In 1929 two operations were caused by an 
electric welder accidentally passing the welding current 
through the relay coil. 

Differential Relay Protective Equipment Device No. 87. 
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During 1931 all eight generating units will be equipped 
with differential relays. As the generators are operated 
either two-circuit wye or single-circuit delta connection, 
depending on head conditions, two sets of differential 
relays will be provided per generator. These relays will 


Fie. 138—Grounpine Retay—Device No. 64 
shut the unit down in case of a phase-to-phase fault in 
the generator stator winding. 

White and red signal lamps are mounted on top of the 
generator, the white lamp burning when all temperature 
relays, ground relays, and loss-of-field relaysare normal. 
If they are not normal, the white lamp is extinguished 
and the red lamp lights. 
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protective devices which interrupt this circuit either 
directly or indirectly. 

In starting a unit, this master circuit, provided all 
protective devices are in a normal position, is com- . 
pleted through the master contactor which is energized 


Fig. 


14—Governor Pitot ReLtay SoLENoID— 
Device No. 65-S 


during the starting process by the supervisory board 
operator turning the starting control key to the “start’’ 
position. The devices which make up this master 
circuit are listed in Table III. A lock-out hand reset 
relay operates to interrupt the master circuit when any 
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Trouble chg. to 


Oper. per Hours in 

No, in service Equipment year service Failures Mfg. Eng. Oper. Year 
Sidatvsres Governor oil high-pressure gage ~~ ........... . - 40) 892) 5 acter 4relays ...... OoilsCe aes ke INONGi Sh Fee ewe INONO!Saastae 1928 
Lisl CS Aatties ei eg cee te ie. Lice te Aen ial al Gi eee 45 A155 care INOnGi siete asas INONO Ase mre ye B das gonetieneahets Fe oasxuiatonnsy ates 1929 
Pee estysyes 8 33905 eee ere e Tara eee! he Ay eau meet ney oe ee eK OT toe, Sr RESTO) 
Sanne Gov. solenoid oper. waterwheel DOGG nate ree aid 40,892.06 220 NONG. 4.45 60s NON Ho4 fa avers INONC Pierce INODG@ sisters > «1 1928 
RET ORGS Se Pan ond oss teld robs evar s, Mmiata ce aesinnt PART Ue Boe Sai AB ALB oo cic duc ee Pe Set Maceneieea gs 3 bs ee ns ig Weta stel sss 1929 
DUS OMe esecers 33; 90515. okie ne ig haw ENS a. Siac DARD ghee 5, Me eer a Ml 1930 
Sisreee Gen. field contactor oper.............. DOGGiteta sveieous AO 892i x. cxnteus ys or chor 1 coll “anya ven INONE) sus, sane None 1928 
DBO sae aie ave 45,415 cc vate None lian. an INODE scien ks he “Ee ame LD eek toe 1929 
BD ASOS. eee: 33; 90D 4s ene ee aro ine ate Ho abate dice See foe aed 1930 
Borde vse Gov. fly-ball auto. transfer. sta. LASS itachi 40,8020. 5.6 cies INON6! 4 actos INIOMO) Pecrnacens NOG) 33 6.2. 520 None 1928 
AUX GO MINT AUX ae ety csepesaeerst ete spe siete d IPAS v AE = me ee AB ALS cs oe eiene a i meres on eR ren ERE ES ¢ Oe ekestoraysnand Ses 1929 
1090 certian « 33,905....... See la ees otc ier Fas EK ae os eee 1930 
8.....;.Generator cooling water pump........ 1 ee eR clap ec AO B92 c:5 cuss None: Scscce INO) scat NONE iinet 2 None 1928 
iL 2ODecatetel = teks AG AUS steieisse'e Oo one ie TL aahie tS len oneteeetetcas SOMRCA. Scveire ite ks 1929 
LP OOO erste .cerere SS Q05 wickets bee oy meat eee fot Sa Ae oes Sm tS oA ee 1930 
Sorice Generators put online................ LASS en rsn es 40,892), 5.00% Loo pirate INOWO! ay ce inferers We ease is eer INGHG 42 creas 1928 
Bi) eee, OG 45,40 Sem ane NOHO hast OVE Taide Stes NONE. sit veins Le he ss he 1929 
L090 ssceiae B35 005) 5s nccstal Se Sere Se mana ahee eR ics MSS Se OoeD 1930 
Sirdents Generator brake valve solenoid....... 2966) sane AQ!892)..5:05 0.0 BET tetencteys INOnenre Ata et SU Ai sreede NOME? « tihee aero 1928 
2, 504 ind onarers AG AUD, .\ erycts Cigsahaiktex) se OE ca laaernrge 6 ete sdoxeree Foot os youerens 1929 
ZL 80k can ngat 33 OOD So ei inte INONE™sstecc a: ae ae anes INONG cies ts AL eile wate 1930 

Master Control Circuit and Equipment. In order to of the temperature relays, thermometers, ground relay 


start and operate a generator, it is necessary that the 
master control circuit be a complete electrical circuit 
from the positive to the negative control bus. This 
circuit is composed of various devices other than the 


or loss-of-field relay function. 

Protective devices that interrupt the master circuit 
directly are the overspeed device and the low governor 
oil-pressure relay previously described. The protective 


levices that shut the unit down by indirect operation 
the master circuit, other than by means of the 
lock-out relay, are the overvoltage relay, phase un- 
balance relay, and differential relays. These last three 
ays function by short circuiting out the holding-in 
coil on the master contactor. Deenergizing of the 
Jae eae, in turn, breaks the master circuit, 


The governor Plot relay Soletch as shown in Fig. 14 
1s connected directly in the master control circuit. If 
the solenoid coil is energized by the completion of the 
master circuit, a ae valve is ner on oe governor, 
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is deenergized, the pilot valve causes the waterwheel 
gates to close and the generator oil circuit breaker is 
opened automatically thereafter. 

For each generator there is approximately 220 ft. of 
19-22 control wire used in making up this master 
circuit which is protected by the fuses. 

A waterwheel gate limit switch (Fig. 15), not a part 
of the master circuit, functions to complete the tripping 
circuit to the generator oil circuit breaker, causing this 
breaker to open when the waterwheel gates have 
reached a “no load” position and after the master 
contactor has been deenergized. Differential relays, 
overvoltage relays, and phase unbalance relays also . 
trip the generator oil circuit breaker and shut the unit 


_ TABLE IV—PERFORMANCE RECORD OF GENERATOR PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT 


Operation chg, to: 


No. in service ee Times oper. Hr. in service Mfg. defect Protection Year 
; r 8 xa EO ipeed device No. 12........ A fe ape, Sindee A seckela 40/802 occa Melon | iaae INORG Og Seat isaieae 1928 
RRS eth es ie sues 45,415.03, Gite INOney TY vcs. Ae Wee deeie aria i 1929 
4 A pentsoncs tik nke 83:905, a. oer Le NG ae Gt To. ee ae 1930 
} 
* ee Overvoltage relay device No. 59......... JEP ciodous sonod 40; 8927.) trectelete INOn Carian Sin WP a rat teteacters 1928 
_ > SSM GUO Gry ete A5 ALD. gieretner oy Ere Ch Sel pes cod 1929 
(SR Sept ae 33,9055, coee Le Mak ia es GM nish ee 1930 
; ’ 
a 'Biavsteya shave . Low governor oil-pressure relay AMA Meakin g «56 40.892... fetes INORE) )iocrresie Sm Rey et eh CER 1928 
, 7 MOVICOUN Ob 63.2). fig etcs andi steers er Vi! tir ee ee 45;A15:,,, genie Bet Mien SOAS (DS st et i 1929 
* : a INORG aati’. 2.8 33,905: 7 eyes Ce ee ata SNONGE Puss ce sisnits 1930 : 
‘ (ie Phase eaees relay device No. INONE wes sccsue sees 40;892"..0% ne INORG TS weet INOLG™ Terese tcl 1928 
; UNE RAG Re Cee SAT A eae RNC aT SE UP Waseaeitacs.s Sak AS ALD. tins 5 cuemte ae ge ae RT He De ees eye 1929 
| None BECHER Go ihe See ee tae SOs INOn@ TT rie. ceca 1930 
8... .Lignum vitae bearing cooling water 3 SO AQ SOD Br Say None. a/..-2 Bi Lae 1928 
mn, y TRAE Kartheiser rc peak x Shares eR CH SEDO BER ea Mater er met at (4D AUG weenie eh gees rn Cl Bee Oe. She ois 1929 
hore 1 Whaat. cs RO WOR. ate Paty ae Tn eee 1930 
’ ' 7 ; - : ; , 
: 24........Bearing temperature relay device Wl Gutsnno osu WUE ocoob usc INODO' * A). caste Les ee a auseenehe mts 1928 
- IN OSES Sica: Aare ee es: cones Sears Sartre eae ste = Ro eteuse anys as ae 46 ALG es sos alee 1 vib. ahs: ask INGO Ly forstayregate aye 1929 
IN ONG eae eran 33,905......... . None ey aT eI 1930 
Grae sees Loss of gen. ‘field relays devices ie XS 5 ees ee, AQ, 892% ak acorns None, Sis... Lele ap * cabvecis.s,.ty 1928 
each Nos. 40, 40x, 40y........ Sn ueh Susteren Ns None. Sey ane AT Dick von dewcyateas = INOMNG vy Le. ect scanctete« 1929 
edeekitencacie dae ast LOO VOUS arc cots hele a eatee se ARAB ON ete ote La 1930 ’ 
" 
r ¢ : as 
8........Generator ground relays device No. Se ees aes aren 840, BO2 crarenage rs oeate None OVA RaW siatetsyaNefeliny 2 1928 z " 
: 64.. ee WA esheets riars he aetaey. Rok ote A, ae AD 4 oer neN. ee eee 2 Roy cna O2O ie 
j None S300 5 nae non HR MASP INOnG aptamer 1930 
= oe _ 
. MASTER CONTROL CIRCUIT AND EQUIPMENT 
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; No. in service Equipment 


.....Master contactor device No.4...........40, 


ibe : rons 


os 30° 


Normal oper. Equipment Shut down 
failure Year 


start stop due to trouble 
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down regardless of position of the waterwheel gates. 


PERFORMANCE DURING SYSTEM DISTURBANCES 


To date there have been five system disturbances 
which resulted in the hydro dropping load. Three 
cases were due to lightning flashing over on a 66-kv. tie 
line to the steam plant; one to lightning flashing over 
on a 18-kv. feeder which is connected to the city dis- 
tribution system; and one to failure of transformers 


DEVICE 33 
| WATERWHEEL 
GATE LibiT 
| SWITCH 


&. S 


Fie. 15—WaterwHen, Gate Limir Swirce—Device No. 33 


stepping the voltage up to 66 and 188 kv. Table I 
indicates the manner in which the units were shut down, 
the manner in which service was restored and that a 
very short time was required to get the units back into 
service and on the bus. These disturbances occurred 
before the generators were all equipped with self- 
synchronizing equipment and, therefore, in cases where 
the automatic synchronizing equipment did not func- 
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tion rapidly enough, the operators put the machines on 
manually in order to save time. 

Each disturbance caused a short circuit of consider- 
able magnitude and, when the circuit. breakers opened, 
the overspeed of the generators and consequent rise of 
voltage was such that the overvoltage protective relays 
operated, removing generators from the bus and shut- 
ting the units down. The bus being dead, the station 
light and power bank was automatically transferred 
to the incoming emergency line. It is to be noted that 
a maximum time of four minutes was required to get 
the last generator in on the bus in the case of the first 
two disturbances when, in the first case, eight gener- 
ators were running and, in the second case, five 
generators were running. In restoring service, the 
supervisory operator closes the tie line in on one 13-kv. 
bus. Thereafter, the starting impulse is given to all 
generators, automatic means of synchronizing having 
previously been selected at the miniature supervisory 
board. As it was necessary to get generators on the 
bus as soon as possible, it was therefore customary,— 
previous to the time all units were equipped for self- 
synchronizing, if the automatic synchronizing equip- 
ment had not synchronized the generator promptly 
enough—for a floor operator to go to each generator 
cubicle and do so manually. Now that this equipment 
for self-synchronizing is installed for all generators and, 
since this method is much quicker, it is being used al- 
most entirely. 


CONCLUSIONS 
Engineering reasons for adoption of miniature super- 
visory switchboard control and automatic control were 
to reduce initial capital expenditure and lower fixed 
charges. The results of more than three years con- 
tinuous operation of this equipment show the following: 
With the miniature switchboard, the operator is at all 
times closer to indicating instruments, control switches, 
etc., and can give better and closer supervision to the 


TABLE V—OHIO FALLS HYDROELECTRIC STATION—LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY PERFORMANCE RECORD OF GENERATOR 
EQUIPMENT 


Trouble charged to: 


Equipment Oper. per year Hours in service Failures Mfg. defect Operation Years 
4 Pilot 4 Coils burnt 

Generator oil-pressure'builttp. 37.9.0. VL 488inge. ch cet BS OOO mas 3s s0's4 5 TEV? BA SAR OUty geht fees IN OULG: oe. Se rare ete 1928 
no SOR toh Oh 45 AQ GR ae nies aces INONGy @ a: See be Non6, «<Oescemate yh > sna Reverege het metas 1929 
TU OOO Dare crete ces oe BA STOO Merce ses ats 0-31 wih TES at tock Be Pape aye Hk such wane Paeel seers 1930 
Goy. solenoid operating waterwheel 2, IOGiseidstoaoo eset ADOOOR aa ae says <a INONG: eugd..t ene IN ONG ga Sickanieenk INONG Ree as come 1928 
APO AMMEN Ee ok 0 cn aon the ele RSnereiean ec he Lisha ts ZOO 4x sank toe AD AOE rer ditis teers sie ed he ene fe nae he aapede eee MP ee Ae Dex nichere 1929 
PASO Ss copes eee ily AAT OO wrratenecoreca oai's tet See Sy Stead oer OP Me Sich. ak AMO 1930 
Gen. field automatically operated......... 2966 Ee. 2c tvs Site AS OOO Herracs sess = LN ve Saat Lidet: Coil yjey.2- ere INONGis 5 ena 1928 
2 DOAL Ses Mn ee Sr: AD LOOM Riel ts sees INONO. Coss Soci NONG Sekt OF bd iondiny. at cents Te 1929 
DLS, sts MORO eho Cle 34/700)... 2 ns tag > Teerectincndc Sb On ks ia ee he fF acapsisne tenement 1930 
Gov. fly-ball auto. transferred sta, aux. LASS rine ic met AP OOOM imitans « <he INORG Ngee oes NoOmey iivuhanmaetee Nona edn ae 1928 
PORTE ae ey ett. + c= gi? a oiepigdinui ce ate AnD a ee, Cee restr AB -AOO: .felven cee ‘sis i as iN pane Wn. ae eer Oates Ah act nee awa 1929 
WOOO irs nee «nae SETA Dhaai, 27 ees Se Eitan cae Bh PW act enicthe orcs? es Seer ae 1930 
Generator cooling water pump............ LABS ete ccatis ake CIF ULULUE ciate o ceCue Re INGO Bw sich dee NON6) yooinlasiet. IN ONO rernaiarue i enacs.3 1928 
WBSDs tiene saree anetots AB A0O\ eres cig ai > OR Boi E rchoccvs ean ee eee gta ones SiN ile cites Cowen 1929 
Di OQ: ain es ee SANTOO. Seance as i « red ns bins ate ae 1930 
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TABLE VI—MAINTENANCE FOR THREE-YEAR PERIOD 


Use Equipment Maintenance Man hours 
P—P)-ca station CONtrOl...... .cacns ss ..ceon ce Two—60-cell batteries.............0..0.005 Monthly inspectionesaseee se! ae eee Cee 468 
2—-Oharging batteries)... Dod. ‘TWO—ME. Gi sets! (25 ews)... Seen Sie ees aks Cleaning windings and commutators........... 90 
8—Control power supply from 13.2-ky. sys-..Cubicle and other cage eRe Nba uriyor io.< Cleaning and adjusting contactors, relays,..... 72 
tem to sta. aux. equipment etc. 
4—Station power and light supply.......... Three—200 kva., one 00 kva. regulators. ..Cleaning and inspection of relays, contac-..... 66 
tors, etc. 
5—Station auxiliary motor drive equipment. . .37—220-volt motors driving oil pumps, unit. . Usual cleaning and inspection.................. 700 
water pumps, etc. 
6—Automatic control of gov. oil pressure. .Gage type relays and automatic compensa-. .Cleaning and adjusting contacts............... 850 
; system tor controlling oil pressure : 
7—Interlocking pneumatic brakes on genera-. . Unit brake valve solenoid.................. Periodic inspection and cleaning............... 216 
tor & main oil circuit breakers F 
8—Controlling 66-kv. power transformer..Transformer bank cubicle recording meters. . Calibration, changing charts. Detail changes.. ..518 
banks with Selsyn attachment. R.kva., kw., 
ee ky. auto. synch. eqpt, 
9—To shut unit down in case of trouble on. . Bearing thermal relays; water-flow indica-. . Monthly inspection, cleaning, adjusting, etc..... 972 
unit tor; ground relay; overspeed device; phase 
unbalance relays; loss of gen. field relays; 
gov. low-oil pressure relay 
10—Automatic control of generator equip-..Contactors in generator cubicles............ Inspection, cleaning, etc., replacing burned-..... 450 
ment : out coils; changing and simplifying con- 
trol circuit 
11—Control of generator and transformer. .Miniature switchboard 39 rotary control keys. One inspection each control panel; removed..... 50 
cubicles from miniature sup. swbd. ; from cabinet; contacts and spring tensions 
adjusted 
EDD ED UO ria asain caters eichera ys sie suse: 8 A icterolniras .. Miniature switchboard 32 push-button con-. . Periodic inspection, cleaning and testing for...... 20 
‘ trol switches proper spring tension 
Stee E IGE RMR st Oecaysce sate ayo astay sass, 01s 0 8 ares sere yetare 111 miniature indicating lamps (24 volt)..... Replacing 50 lamps, inspection and cleaning... .. 27 
LAG OMPE A racer te uA aTe: <ialc ote atolal ont ieen alereia aides Miniature instruments on miniature swhd.. . Adjustment of bearing friction; replacement..... 45 
q ‘5 indicating kv., kw., r.kva. of defective spring on one meter and 
recalibration 
15—Indicating total kw., r.kva. and kv. on 66-. .Selsyn control meters on miniature board... . Periodic inspection and cleaning. sapien a etepe ian aier Suiaeis 25 
ky. power transf. bank 
16—Various contactors dependent on polar-..Polarized relays on cubicles................ Cleaning, adjusting, etc. Replacing a few..... 165 
ized relays to energize master circuit 78 for 8 generators; ; coils. 
to start unit; select proper bus; select 2 for 66-ky. transfer bank 
method of synchronizing 3 for sta. aux. bank. 
TABLE VII—INFORMATION ON SYNCHRONIZING OF GENERATORS 
Synchronized Good shots 
q Synchronizing 
~ methods Successfully Failure 2 min. 3 min. 4 min. 5 min 5 to 8 Poor shots Year 
: Automatic Mo Ne, LIB SS sSeeee Sortie all lge INONG az aeuniencs SOG a Reese sets DALY denen Ae eit 143 Rey ee CA Bere ci detesrar eee AD euciesies sous UO) Nene aioe 1928 
Automatic... 5... .:... 1,252 None. CMe igifattat atroatls SPOR Siena: sc chide et Re IP ys uaore aciwe GS iia. axes Bless akeiok sie DS AP ey vctttinins 1929 
VAUICOIMATIC see wee re AAU ho fins. c oes INODGJseee GA we tle penateie BSeeese aa ee AQ a Seri cisie e228 PAS WAS AOTC OAS. aan ca cl eS hrceteonere 1930 
elf Serer G5OR eee ee None..... Oscillogram shows 2 times normal arm. cur. for 2 cycles. To normalin 15 cycles. .......... 1930 


System voltage dip 


= 1.4 volts on 110-volt base 


operation of the equipment, resulting in better voltage 
control, frequency control, and division of load among 
generating units. 

There is a great saving in time during regular opera- 
tion and human error is largely eliminated. 
There is a marked saving in labor costs since there is 
only one shift operator required to operate the entire 

station. s 

Maintenance on the miniature supervisory board i is 
no greater than on vertical boards of older types and, 
_as far as comparisons can be made, appears to be less. 
ittle ae ue peat Me Soe r appar tly 


supervisory board is more convenient, saves time, re- 
duces chances for error, and results in quicker restoration 
of service. 

The use of automatic devices controlling the elec- 
trical equipment, waterwheel governor, oil pressure, 
bearing water pressure, etc., has demonstrated its 
Peart ad ee! cost of maintenance and ins ection, 
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Discussion 

M. E. Reagan: The statement regarding increased intervals 
between maintenance periods corresponds to the experience of a 
great many operating companies. In fact, one similar equip- 
ment has just finished a year’s service without breaking the seals 
on the cases. In other words, there has been no maintenance 
expense in that time. It is gradually becoming evident that, 
where the equipment is kept in near-dust-proof cases, the less 
maintenance the better. 

The complaint of the maintenance man is that if he does not 
experiment with it, he cannot know anything and therefore 
when trouble does eventually come, he is lost. This is, indeed, 
false reasoning. He is equipped with complete diagrams, a full 
set of detailed instructions, and he can see the operations through 
glass covers or doors. Getting his hands on the relays will not 
help his situation and may mean disaster to the equipment. His 
practise on relay adjustment would be much better on spare 
relays which are not in use. 

The type of waterwheel used, while ideal in the application 
described, has a rather unstable speed characteristic at no-load. 
In other words, with a small amount of water going through, the 
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machine speed is not uniform and it is hard to synchronize. It 
has been found in similar installations that a synchronizer with an 
automatic phase advance feature is desirable. It takes a certain 
definite time for the circuit breaker to close after the synchronizer 
makes contact. Within some predetermined lockout speed, the 
synchronizer automatically makes contact ahead of the ‘12 
o’clock”’ position in proportion to the speed of the ‘‘scope’’ so 
that the breaker closes its contacts at synchronism. It also 
means that the synchronizer will not ‘‘pass up” chances for 
closing the breaker because of the adjustable speed of the wheel. 


C. E. Stewart: Considerable advance has been made in the 
design of suitable control keys and meters for the miniature 
switchboard during the last few years so that the miniature 
switchboard is now considered as a standard type of board for 
installation in power and switching stations. There is no ques- 
tion but what the miniature switchboard meets a very important 
requirement in the present day designs for handling electrical 
energy. Undoubtedly the conventional long type of standard 
switchboard will be eventually superseded by the miniature 
board because of the improved operating conditions and economies 
effected. 


—_ — 


Economics of High-Voltage Cable 


BY D. W. ROPER* 


Synopsis.—The 132-kv. oil-filled cable placed in service in 
Chicago in 1927 was designed by the manufacturers in 1925 to have 
the largest carrying capacity commercially feasible for that voltage 
in the state of the art as it then existed. During the succeeding 
years the advancement in the art was so rapid that the cable for the 
same voltage installed in 1980 had a carrying capacity 75 per cent 
greater and a cost 20 per cent less than the 1927 line. Improved 
oil, new designs of oil supply tanks and methods of shipping and 
connecting cable had reduced the cost of installation and the design of 
the terminals. Successful operating experience with devices and 
methods for eliminating sheath losses had removed the previous lim- 
itation on the economical size of the conductor. Operating data and 
test results indicated that the insulation on the first line was thicker 
than necessary and this led to an inquiry regarding the economy 


of using the oil-filled type of insulation at higher and lower voltages. 


Other questions concerned with future developments in the 


INTRODUCTION 


HE greatest improvement in high-voltage, under- 
ground cable in recent years was realized in 
1927! upon placing in service in New York and 

Chicago the commercial installations of 182-kv. oil- 
filled cable. During the installation of these lines it 
became apparent that a number of improvements was 
possible, particularly in connection with the methods 
of installation and oil supply. Methods were devised 
of making joints on sections of cable filled with oil, and 
then the shipment of this cable (with a suitable reser- 


voir inside the cable reel for maintaining positive - 
pressure) eliminated the expensive evacuation and 


Fia. 1—132-Kv. O1t-FILttED CABLES IN CoMMERCIAL USE IN 


CHICAGO 


Left: « 
Right: Cable for 188,000-kva. 


Cable for 103,000-kva. line installed in 1927 
line installed in 1930 


_ impregnation processes in the field that \ were previously 


required. A number of these improvements was 
given a field trial during the installation of oil-filled, 


- aC, 33-kv. cable in Chicago i in 1928. 2 
., Commonwealth Edison Company, 


tam 
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Chicago region indicated the necessity of a careful study of all recent 
advances in the art, and resulted in extending the investigations so 
as to include an economic study of transmission cable for all voltages, 
present and prospective. The investigations confirmed current 
practise in the use of three-conductor cable at moderate voltages for 
transmitting load to substations, but indicated that loads much 
larger than are ordinary can be efficiently transmitted by the use of 
single-conductor cable with sheath losses eliminated. A brief 
statement is included of the method adopted for determining the 
limitations of oil-filled insulation and extending the present voliage 
range of oil-filled and ordinary types of insulation. 

The recent rate of improvement in the art of high-voltage cable 
practise probably will be continued in succeeding years. 

The utilities must improve their standards of design and work- 
manship in order to keep pace with improvements being made by 
the manufacturers. 


The fundamental point in the design of an oil-filled 
line is that positive pressure be maintained on the oil 
within all portions of the cable under the most adverse 
conditions, namely, sudden interruption of full load 
with minimum ambient temperature. In planning the 
1930 line for Chicago it was found that there was 
available an oil electrically similar to the oil used in 


NUMBER OF INSULATING JOINTS 


1926 1928 1930 


Fie. 2—InsuLatine Joints IN Leap SHEATHS INSTALLED 
on SrinetE-Conpuctor CABLES BY COMMONWEALTH EDISON 
CoMPANY 


the 1927 line, but with lower viscosity and lower flow 
point. This thinner oil permitted a lower oil pressure 
which made it feasible to use a single lead-tin alloy 
sheath instead of the double reinforced sheath used in 
1927. The reduction in the thickness of the sheath 
allowed the use of a much larger conductor with slight 
increase in eoverall diameter ig. ee pas it we ne 
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safe limits.’ New designs of the oil-supply tanks and 
the use of the thinner oil simplified the design of the 
terminals (Fig. 3) for connection to the overhead line. 

By taking advantage of all improvements, a line of 
188,000-kva. capacity was installed in Chicago in 1930 
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relative amounts of the various items entering into 
the initial cost and annual charges, and, further, that 
cable with lowest annual charges might not always be 
the one with the lowest first cost. Accordingly the 
plan was adopted of calculating curves showing the 


Fig. 
Left: 


3 SIMPLIFICATION IN 132-Ky. Caste TERMINALS Dun To IMPROVEMENTS IN INSULATING OIL AND RESBRYVOIRS 


Electrically heated terminal and oil reservoir tower of line installed in1927 


Right: Outdoor terminal of line installed in 1930 


at a cost about 23 per cent below the cost of the 103,000- 
kva. line installed in 1927 (Fig. 4). The cost of the 
1930 line compares with the 1927 line as follows: 


CBD16 Soe reese is oobi tach tebccncn talk. 14 per cent increase. 
Joints, oil reservoirs, and accessories.......32 per cent decrease. 
Supervision and labor for installation...... 62 per cent decrease. 
Special manholes and towers for stop joints 
ANGLOUTOSCEVOINS abe iae+ neko eines ee 81 per cent decrease. 
Conduits and ordinary manholes.......... No change. Same 
conduit and man- 
holes. 
‘Total. :< ecient eters orator trices 23 per cent decrease. 


About the same time, other questions arose as follows: 

1. What is the maximum economical size of single- 
conductor cable for connection between the 12-kv. bus 
and a 60,000-kva. transformer bank? 

2. Is there any economy in the use of oil-filled cable 
for 66-kv. service? 

3. What is the maximum load per line that can be 
carried on 132-kv. oil-filled cable in 4-inch ducts? 

4. Can 220-kv. cable be obtained if desired, and 
what will be the approximate cost? 


Therefore it was decided to review for Chicago condi- 
tions the entire subject of high-voltage cable so that, 
in addition to answering all of these questions, it would 
be possible to determine what changes in existing prac- 
tise were indicated by recent developments. 


PLAN OF PROCEDURE 


Preliminary calculations (Fig. 5) on typical cables 
in use in Chicago indicated wide differences in the 


variations of the initial costs and annual charges for 
the entire range of commercial sizes so as to secure data 
which would indicate the most economical transmission 
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A. 600,000-cir. mil, 103,000-kva. line installed in 1927. 
present 

B. 1,100,000-cir. mil, 188,000-kva. 
losses eliminated 


CABLE 


Sheath losses 


line installed in 1930. Sheath 


Fig. 4—Repvuction 1n Costs or 132-Ky. O1t-Finuep Lings 


IN CHICAGO 


There have been no failures in oil-filled cables, but an allowance is made 
for repairing failures of all kinds including external injuries 

The corresponding reductions in investment cost per kva. and annual 
charges are about 55 per cent 


voltage and type of cables for various Chicago condi- 
tions. 

The calculations were confined to cables for the 
transmission voltages in use in Chicago except that, 


ee Tee ee 
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with some assistance from the manufacturers, 220-kv. 
cable was added. In determining the size, type or 
voltage of transmission cable, due consideration should 
be given to the effect on the entire system of generation, 


As the relative initial and annual costs were desired 
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_ DA 12 ky., 3-conductor, 500,000 cir. mil 
- B. 66 kv., 1-conductor, 750,000 cir. mil 
C. 132 kv., 1-conductor, 1,100,000 cir. mil, oil-filled 


5—Division or Costs ror Typicat Lines 1n Curtcagco 


under identical conditions, it was considered more 
important that the unit cost figures be the same for 


all calculations than that they should fit any particular 
case. 


Accordingly for the purpose of these calculations 
physical constants, unit costs, and conditions were 
assumed, as given in Table I and in the following 
assumptions. 

ASSUMPTIONS 


1. Impregnated, paper insulated, lead-covered 


 eables installed one per duct. 


2. Three-phase, 60-cycle transmission. 
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transmission, and distribution of which the cable is 
to be a part. 
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3. Engineering details in accordance with Chicago 
conditions. 

4. 'Three-conductor cables are of shielded type 
except 12-kv.; conductors are sector-shaped except 
smaller sizes of 33-kv. and 66-kv. cables. 

5. Ducts are round precast concrete, with one- 
inch concrete between ducts and three-inch envelope. 
_ 6. Diameter of cable must not exceed 5/6 of 
diameter of duct. 

7. Pure lead used for ordinary cable sheaths, and 
2 per cent tin alloy for oil-filled cable. Sheath thick- 
ness for ordinary cables is 5/64 inch for diameters over 
insulation up to 0.6 inch, and 1/64 inch is added for 
each increase of 0.6 inch in diameter. 


8. Ingot prices of metals per pound: copper, 15 


cents; lead, 6 cents; tin, 40 cents. 


9. Uniform conductor size used throughout a 
line. (Actual practise in Chicago is to install larger 
conductors where cable is in heavily loaded conduits.) 

10. No sheath losses on single-conductor cables. 


11. Skin effect calculated from data given by 
Simmons.‘ For three-conductor cables, conductor 
proximity effect assumed equal to 50 per cent of skin 
effect and losses due to proximity effect in binding 
tapes and sheath calculated on basis of formula by 
Miller.® 

12. Maximum permissible a-c. sheath voltage to 
ground is 12 volts. 

13. Permittivity of insulation: 3.3 for oil-filled; 3.6 
for ordinary. 

14. Ambient ground temperature is 15 deg. cent. 

15. Annual load factor for 33 kv. and lower voltage 
cables is 45 per cent as determined by. loads found on 
lines to substations, while for 66 kv. and higher, the 
load factor is 60 per cent as determined by character 
of loads on tie lines between stations. Corresponding 


TABLE I—TECHNICAL DATA REGARDING THE CABLES ON WHICH CALCULATIONS WERE MADE 


Duct 


Average heating Length 
P. f. of : distance constant of section 
insul. No. of No. of between deg. cent. / between 
per ducts in cables in manholes watt/ft.of stop-joints ~ 
cent conduit conduit feet} 


conduitt feet 


Type of cable Thermal 
——— resist. Max. 
No. of Insul. ofinsul. | copper 
ew conds. Kind thick. deg. cent. temp. 
a2t4 per of 64ths per watt deg. 
Ky cable insul. inch* per cm.° cent 
Cn tD)) — 
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daily load factors for winter week day are 55 per cent 
and 75 per cent. 

16. Joints for 33 kv. and above are oil-filled. 

17. Oil-filled lines are equipped with signal systems 
to indicate oil leaks. 

18. No credit is given in principal calculations for 
charging kva. of cables and no allowance for neutral- 
izing charging current of very long high-voltage lines.. 

19. Transmission line voltage drop not considered. 

20. Fixed charges on investment: conduit, 101% 
per cent; cable, 111% per cent; terminals, 121% per cent. 

21. Cost of energy losses, 0.6 cents per kw-hr. 

22. Rate of cable failures, 1144 to 3 per 100 mile- 
years; rate of joint failures, 44 to 114 per 1,000 joints 
per year. Higher rates apply to lower voltages. 

METHODS AND RESULTS OF CALCULATIONS 

Using the carrying capacities of the cables as shown 
in Fig. 6, corresponding curves were calculated show- 
ing the cost of the conduit and manholes (Fig. 7), the 
cost of the cable installed in conduit (Fig. 8), the cost 
of the joints and accessories (Fig. 9), and the cost of 
terminals (Fig. 10). From these data were calculated 
the initial cost (Fig. 11) and annual charges (Fig. 12) 
of the completed lines without terminals, also corre- 
sponding curves of 10-mile lines with terminals (Figs. 
18 and 14). 
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Fig. 


No sheath losses on single-conductor cables. Oable diameter not more 
then five-sixths of duct diameter. Cables are of ordinary type unless 
otherwise specified. 


6—Carryine Capacitizs or Linus 


As single-conductor cables require three ducts per 


line, the cost curves per kva. for conduit and manholes. 


for these cables (Fig. 7) appear in a separate group 
considerably higher than the corresponding curves for 
three-conductor cable. 

For the 66-kv., single-conductor cable, it is interest- 
ing to note (Fig. 8) that the oil-filled cable costs less 
than the ordinary type due to less copper, insulation, 
and lead. The relative cost figures are reversed for 
the 33-kv., three-conductor cable. 
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The curves showing the costs of the joints and 
accessories arrange themselves in three groups, the 
first containing the three-conductor cables with the 
ordinary type of insulation; the second group con- 
taining single-conductor cable with the ordinary type 
of insulation having three times the number of joints 
as for three-conductor cables and, in addition, the cost 
of the insulating joints and devices for eliminating the 
lead sheath losses; the higher cost figures for the third 
group, which includes the oil-filled cables, is due largely 
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7—RewatTivE Costs or Conpuir AND MANHOLES PER 
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F ia. 


One cable per duct. Vertical scale same as Fig. 8 


to the cost of the stop joints, oil reservoirs and acces- 
sories required with this type of cable. 

A study of the curves leads to the following conclu- 
sions: 

1. The most economical cable for a given set of 
conditions should be determined by considering the 
total annual charges, rather than the first cost. 

2. The inclusion of the terminal charges makes 
but slight difference in the relative costs of the various 
types and voltages of cable. »This indicates that the 
relative costs of the various types and voltages of 
cable would be only slightly altered by assumptions 
somewhat different from those used in the calculations. 

3. For every load there is one type of cable and 
one transmission voltage which is more economical 
than any other combination. (See Table II.) 

4. Fora given type and voltage of cable, maximum 
economy is generally found with larger cables than are 
in ordinary use. 


TABLE II—MOST ECONOMICAL TYPES OF CABLE FOR VARIOUS 
RANGES OF LOAD 


Data Taken from Fig. 12 


SS SS. 
Most economical type of cable 


Load range—kva. Voltage—kv. No. of conductors Kind of‘insulation 


WptotSi000%, conn anneee ances TDF eed cries casita istics eens Ordinary 
8,000— 12,000.......... a wngianatea erate Wes SP ey AP ey ac Ordinary 
12,000— 25,000.......... adh fete Faia she, in Sees Dis ctieraene ansfeney Ordinary 
25,000— 48,000.......... BGicieetwes caemiers ee ahcetee eres Oil-filled 
48,000—120,000.......... COS ita tee’ Le aales never d Ordinary 
120,000—260,000.......... LS 2 entien Aaa 1 ease ie Oil-filled 
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5. Three-conductor cables are the most economical 
for loads up to about 50,000 kva. For the upper half 
of this range, three-conductor, 66-kv., oil-filled cable® 


is the most attractive, but it requires larger ducts than 
are now in ordinary use. 


6. For loads above 50,000 kva. per line, single- 


conductor cable should be used. 
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Fig. 8—Rewuative Costs or Caste INSTALLED IN ConvbviT 
Costs include racks and fireproofing but do not include joints, oil reser- 


voirs, and other accessories. Minimum cost for 12-kv., 3-conductor cable 
assumed as 100 per cent. 


7. The elimination of sheath losses permits the 


efficient use of large single-conductor cables between 


12-ky. bus and transformers for high-voltage lines. 
8. For cable to operate at 66 kv., a moderate 
reduction in the cost of oil-filled, single-conductor cable 
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cable is limited by the size of the ducts in existing 
conduits. 

10. There is no economy in using 182 kv. for tie 
lines between stations in Chicago until the required 
carrying capacity exceeds 125,000 kva. per line. In 


1000 
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Fie. 10—Rewuative Terminat Costs 


Terminal costs include only a simple connection between cable and bus 
without high-voltage bus ties or other auxiliary switches as follows: 

(a) 12-ky. oil-circuit breaker and portion of switchhouse at generating 
station 

(b) Oil circuit breaker at substation end of 12-, 22-, and 33-kv. lines 

(c) Transformers and high-voltage bus structure at generating station 
for all lines above 12 kv. 

(d) Terminal structure and disconnective switches at other end of 
66-, 132-, and 220-kv. lines 

Vertical scale same as Fig. 8 : . 


so far as carrying capacity of the cable is concerned, 
there is no occasion for increasing the transmission 
voltage above 132 kv. until the required capacity per 
line exceeds 250,000 kva. 

al The cost of cable for 132 kv. and higher voltages 
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13. In determining the best transmission cable for 
a given purpose, the decision should not be restricted 
by preconceived ideas of the relative importance of 
transmission voltage, dielectric loss, skin effect, maxi- 
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Fiq. 12—ReuatTivE ANNUAL CHARGES FOR UNDERGROUND 


Linges, Exctupine TERMINALS 


Annual load factors: 12 kv. to 33 kv., 45 per cent, 66 kv. to 220 kv., 
60 per cent. Minimum charges for 12 ky., 3-conductor cable assumed as 
100 per cent. 
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Fig. 13—Reuative Investment Costs or Ten-Mite Lines, 


INcLUDING TERMINALS 


Vertical scale same as Fig. 11 


mum efficiency of insulation, Kelvin’s law, the size or 
number of ducts in the conduit, or other physical laws 
and constants; but, by taking all such subjects into 
consideration, the type, size and voltage of cable and 
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conduit details should be determined so as to secure 
the lowest annual charges for the given conditions. 
DISCUSSION OF Factors AFFECTING COST 


The elimination of sheath losses on single-conductor 
cables permits a considerable increase in the rating of 
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Fig. 


Annual load factors: 12 kv. to 33 kv., 45 per cent, 66 kv. to 220 kv., 
60 per cent. Cost of transformer losses included. Vertical scale same as 
Fig. 12 
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15—Errect or Surat Losses on CarryING CAPACITINS 
oF CABLES 


Fig. 


the cables and a corresponding reduction in the annual 
charges. (Figs. 15 and 16.) The devices used for the 
elimination of the sheath losses on the 132-kv. oil-filled ° 
line installed in 1980 are shown in Fig. 17. 

In calculating the carrying capacities, the dielectric 
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loss was assumed in accordance with recent test data, 
as shown in Fig. 18, in which there is also shown the 
effect on the carrying capacity and on the annual 
charges of different power factors from those assumed. 
These graphs show the necessity of continually de- 
creasing the power factor with increase in operating 
voltage. 

The maximum permissible operating temperatures 
of cables of all voltages are shown in Fig. 19. The 
effect on the annual charges of changing the maximum 
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Annual load factors: 12 kv. to 33 kv., 45 per cent, 66 kv. to 220 kv., 60 
percent. Vertical scale same as Fig. 12 


copper temperature for typical cables is shown in 
Fig. 20. 

It will be noted that the advantage of increased 
maximum operating temperature is greater for the 
high-voltage cables, and, further, there is but slight 


Fig. 17—INSTALLATION OF HQuIPMENT FOR HLIMINATING 
Supeatu Losses on 132-Kv., 188,000-Kva. UnperGrouND Line 
INSTALLED IN CHICAGO IN 1930 


Left: Normal cable joints before fireproofing 
Center Right: Insulating joints in cable sheaths 
Lower Right: Bonding transformer for reducing sheath voltages 


advantage in increasing the temperature for any type 
beyond 85 deg. cent. A temperature survey of the 
lines in Chicago shows that but a small portion is 
operating near the maximum permissible temperature 
(Fig. 21). 

The rating of cables installed in conduit is determined 
by the total amount of heat to be radiated from the 
conduit. Increasing the number of cables per conduit 
beyond rather moderate figures does not reduce the 
annual charges, as shown in Figs. 22 and 28. 
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While an increase of load factor increases the amount 
of energy to be radiated from the conduit and thus 
reduces the rating of the cables, this reduction is more 
than offset by the increased energy transmitted as 
shown in Fig. 24. 

For cables below 66 kv., the charging current is not a 
large item; but for 66 kv. and higher voltage cables, 
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Fig. 18—Errect or CHancges IN INSULATION LOSSES IN 
CARRYING CAPACITIES AND ANNUAL CHARGES FOR TYPICAL 
CABLES 


Assumed power factors are in accordance with recent test data as follows: 
12 kv., 3-conductor, 1.8 per cent @ 78 deg. cent. 

33 kv., 3-condtictor, 1.4 per cent @ 71 deg. cent. 

66 kv., 1-conductor, 0.7 per cent @ 60 deg. cent. 

132 kv., 1-conductor, oil-filled, 0.4 per cent @ 70 deg. cent. 

220 kv., 1-conductor, oil-filled, 0.4 per cent @ 70 deg. cent. 
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the charging current is sufficient to affect appreciably 
the power factor of the system to which they are 
connected. If the improvement in power factor ob- 
tained in this manner is important, then some credit 
should be given to the cost of the cables on this account. 
If the credit is figured on the same basis as the cost of 
obtaining the same improvement in power factor with 
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synchronous condensers, the reductions in the annual 
charges for high-voltage cables would range from 8 
per cent for 66-kv., single-conductor cable with the 
ordinary type of insulation, to 34 per cent for 220-kv. 
oil-filled insulation, as shown in some further detail 
in Fig. 25. 
COMPARISON OF THE ORDINARY AND THE OIL-FILLED 
TYPES OF CABLE 

As the competition between these two types is 

closest at 66 kv., their status may best be shown by 
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an examination of the detailed costs of the two types 
of 66-kv., single-conductor cable for 65,000-kva. carry- 
ing capacity as given in Fig. 26. The comparative 
sizes of the two cables are indicated by Fig. 27. About 
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Results of survey at time of maximum temperature, which in Chicago 
occurs in summer-time 


260 miles of such cable with the ordinary type of insula- 
tion are now in service in Chicago. 

In these comparisons it should be noted that the 
conditions in Chicago are favorable to the oil-filled 
type of cable. The maximum difference in elevation 
of portions of the city in which high-tension cables are 
now installed, as determined from U. S. Geological 
Survey maps, is less than 30 feet, thus reducing the 
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number of expensive stop joints and oil-reservoir man- 
holes to a minimum. 

For 66-kv. lines of 120,000 kva. capacity, contem- 
plated for the future in Chicago, there is an advantage 
in the oil-filled type as its smaller diameter permits it 
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Fig. 22—EHrrect on ANNUAL CHARGES OF NUMBER OF CABLES 


IN CONDUIT.« 


Vertical scale same as Fig. 12 


to be installed in vacant 4-inch ducts of existing con- 
duits along different routes, while the use of the ordinary 
type would require the construction of special conduits 
with larger ducts and make it more expensive to secure 
different routes for the several lines. 

For 65,000-kva. capacity at 66 kv., the cost of the 
joints and accessories of the oil-filled type is nearly four 
times that of the ordinary type. If the cost of the 
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joints and accessories for the oil-filled type could be 
reduced by 50 per cent, it would be more than offset 
by a reduction of 15 per cent in the cost of the ordinary 
type of cable which might be realized by a reduction 
in the thickness of insulation. With free competition 
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such a reduction does not seem impossible in view of 
the fact that one make of such cable in Chicago with 
0.75-inch insulation had no failures of insulation in a 
‘service record of 266 mile-years of operation up to 
March 1, 1931. It also appears that some reductions 
in the cost of the oil-filled cable might reasonably be 
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expected as the oil-filled type, shown in Fig. 27, uses 
19 per cent less copper, 55 per cent less paper, and 32 
per cent less lead than the ordinary type, with a conse- 
quent reduction of 34 per cent in the weight. 
Interesting information in this connection has been 
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daily load cycles were added and increased at intervals 


so as to raise the maximum temperature of the cables. 


In Fig. 30 are shown power-factor measurements of 


one typical sample of ordinary type of insulation 
operated to a maximum temperature of 60 deg. cent. 
and also the similar readings for the oil-filled cable 
operated to a maximum temperature of 75 deg. cent. 
From these curves it will be noted that there was a 
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Fie. 26—Comparison oF Costs or SINGLE-CONDUCTOR 


ORDINARY AND O1L-FILuep 66-Ky. Lines Havine Same Carry- 
ING Capacity (65,000 Kva.) SHown IN FIa. 27 


continuous change in the ordinary type of insulation, 
indicating instability at this voltage, while in the oil- 
filled type there was practically no change after 19 
months’ operation. This indication of stability of the 
oil-filled insulation, together with the perfect operating 


lace 27—66-Kv. CABLES OF SAME CARRYING 


(Left) 750,000-cir. mil, 0.75-in. ordinary ineglations 
perature 60 deg. cent. ; 
(Right) 580, 000-cir. mil, 0. 406-in. LENS 
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stresses and maximum operating temperatures for 
oil-filled insulation. 

A comparison of typical power-factor curves of 
cables with normal and reduced oil-filled insulation 
(Fig. 31) indicates that after daily load cycles for nearly 
eight months, oil-filled insulation 0.50-inch thick is 
about as stable at 1382 kv. as the 0.72-inch insulation. 


28—108tn Srrept Fierp Lasoratory ror 1,000-F7. 
Lenetus or 132-Ky. CaBLEes 


Fia. 


Foreground: Circulating current transformers for heating cables 
Center: Towers of 132-ky. line to which cables are connected 
Right Rear: Laboratory for dielectric loss measurements 


These curves also show a curious improvement in 
power factor which is somewhat more obvious by a 
direct comparison of ionization factors, as shown in 
Fig. 32. The diameter of a 132-kv. cable would be 
reduced almost 20 per cent (Fig. 33) with improvements 
that do not appear remote. 

In considering the feasibility of securing cable of the 
ordinary type for operation at 132 kv., the most opti- 


Fie. 29—Lasoratory ror Tustine 132-Kyv. ExperimeEnTAL 
CABLES AND ARRANGEMENTS FOR CONNECTING CABLES TO 
OvERHEAD LINE 


mistic assumption is that the operating voltage can be 
increased in proportion to the increase in thickness of 
the insulation. The maximum thickness of impreg- 
nated paper insulation which has been suggested by 
cable manufacturers is 1.125 inches. The operation 
of this thickness of ordinary insulation at 182 kv. 
‘would then correspond to a thickness of insulation of 
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0.563 inch for 66 kv. This insulation would operate 
at approximately the same average stress as the 60-kv., 
three-conductor cables now in operation in Paris with 
13 mm. (0.51-inch) insulation. When successful oper- 
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Cable is subjected to daily load cycles with maximum copper temperature 
of about 70 deg. cent. 


ating records of 66-kv. cable with 0.55-inch insulation 
are available, or when 1382-kv. experimental cable with 
less than 1 inch of insulation will withstand tests such 
as shown in Fig. 29 without signs of instability, then 
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it will be in order to consider the commercial use of the 
ordinary type of insulation at 132 kv. Calculations 
indicate that on this basis the ordinary type would 
compete economically with the oil-filled type at 182 kv. 

The use of 1.125-inch oil-filled insulation at 220 kv. 
would be equivalent to 0.675 inch at 182 kv. on an 
average stress basis. Taking into consideration all 
available information, it appears that there would be 
less risk at present in operating oil-filled cable at 220 kv. 
than in operating the ordinary type at 132 kv. 

Whether the oil-filled type will displace the ordinary 
type at 66 kv. and lower voltages or the ordinary type 
compete with the oil-filled type at 182 kv. depends on 
the relative rates of improvement in the two types 
of insulation with unrestricted competition. 

In comparing the two types of insulation and in 
considering reductions in thickness of the oil-filled type 
of insulation, very careful consideration must be given 
to the effect of transient voltages due to switching or 
lightning. The best available information is that the 
short-time breakdown strength of a given thickness of 
the ordinary type of insulation is about as high as for 
the oil-filled type. More information on this subject 
is very much needed; in the meantime when consider- 
ing reductions in thickness of oil-filled insulation for 
cables connected to an overhead line, all possible pre- 
cautions should be taken for limiting the transient 
voltages to which the insulation may be subjected. 

These investigations with the reduced thickness of 

oil-filled insulation were preliminary to the design of 
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- 220-kv. oil-filled cable. An experimental installation 
of 220-kv. cable had been planned for the Crawford 
Avenue Station upon the completion of an overhead 
ae v. aed into that station in the fall af 1982. In 
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LEAD SHEATHS 


In considering future developments in high-tension 
cable the lead sheath should not be overlooked. In 
recent years the number of failures and replacements 
of high-voltage cable due to defective lead sheaths 
have been about equal to the number due to defective 
insulation. One foreign manufacturer claims to have 
eliminated cable sheath failures by the use of a lead 
press of a design differing from any in use in this 
country.’ 


Lead sheath appears to have an “elastic limit’ at 


Fie. 


33—ReEpDUCTION IN Size or -132-Ky. Caste, 
INSULATION THICKNESS WERE REDUCED FRom 0.72 To 0.50 In. 
AND THE Maximum TEMPERATURE INCREASED FROM 65 TO 80 
Dea. Crent. 


IF THE 


(Left) 600,000-cir. mil commercial cable 
(Right) 475,000-cir. mil experimental cable 


‘about 175 Ib. per square inch, that is, there is no 
stretching at such tensions when long continued. 
These pressures correspond to about 18 lb. internal 
pressure on a lead sheath 3 inches in inside diameter. 


It would reduce the cost of the accessories for the 


oil-filled type and permit increasing the maximum 
temperature of the ordinary type if an alloy could be 
discovered which would raise this elastic limit. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


When all the research investigations now in progress 
or contemplated by the utilities, universities, and 
manufacturers have been brought to a successful con- 
clusion: 

1. Cables of all types and voltages will be operated 
at a maximum temperature of 85 to 90 OEe cent. with- 
out fear of deterioration. ‘ 

2. The expensive oil reservoirs ama accessories on? as 
oil-filled ene uel be cumin coe to: : 


type o of 
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4. Cable of subnormal quality will be eliminated 
by tests at the factory. 

5. The initial cost per kva. of 66-kv. cable com- 
pletely installed will be from 30 to 40 per cent below 
the present cost of the ordinary type. 

6. Cable failures due to all causes will not exceed 
one per hundred miles per year. 

If all of these results should be achieved within the 
next 15 years, it would be no more startling than a 
statement of the present day state of the art would 
have appeared 15 years ago. 

In order that the utilities may realize the benefits of 
such improvements in quality of cable, their standards 
of design and construction of conduits and manholes, 
workmanship during installation and splicing, as well 
as the standards of operation, inspection and main- 
tenance, must be increased in at least the same ratio 
as the improvement in insulation. 
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Synopsis. This paper deals briefly with the general theory and 
some of the outstanding characteristics of oil-filled cable practise. 
Oil-filled cable has had a perfect operating record during the past 
four years and during this time many simplifications and economies 
have been introduced. Further gains in this direction are indicated. 
Today, this type of cable is well in line with ordinary paper-in- 
sulated cable from an economic standpoint. 


INTRODUCTION 


APID progress is being made in oil-filled cable 
practise. The space limitations of this paper 
make it impossible to deal with the many phases 
of this activity, and the subject matter will be confined 
to a brief summary of the more important electrical 
and physical characteristics. The oil-filled cable is 
now past its infancy. The theory and principles are 
well understood and the technical soundness of these 
is fully substantiated. Much of this work has been 
described in the technical press. If the reader will 
refer to publications (1) to (9), inclusive, in the Bibliog- 
raphy, and include the contents of the present paper, 
he will have a fairly complete story of oil-filled cable 
practise as it exists today. 

Large installations of 1382-kv. cable, and others of 
lower voltage rating, have been placed in service during 
the past four years. All of these have operated with 
outstanding success, and each successive installation 
has represented an improvement in the way of sim- 
plification and economy. There is good reason for 
assuming that further gains will be made. Even today, 
high-voltage, oil-filled cable is well in line with ordinary 
“solid” cable from an economic standpoint. 


The economic dividing line is not sharply defined | 


because of the large number of factors involved. Such 
factors as voltage rating, load per circuit, single con- 
ductor or three conductor, size of ducts available, 
ete., determine whether oil-filled or solid cable is the 
more economical. At present there is a rather wide 
overlap. As further progress is made this overlap 
will be lowered and narrowed. Even if this expecta- 
tion is not completely fulfilled, there still remains an 
overlap from 30,000 to 70, 000 volts, grading off at 
each end, where choice is a matter of local conditions 
and requirements. Above 70 000 volts rating, oil- 
filled cable is already in the lead from every standpoint. 


ADVANTAGES 


Some of the advantages of oil-filled cable, as com- 


pared with solid Ae are: 
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and 


The limiting features of oil demand and oil supply are explained 
and typical methods of oil feed with expansible reservoirs described. 
Space does not allow the inclusion of many additional things of 
interest such as a description and drawings of the complete line of 
cable and accessories that have been developed. 


* * * * * 


a. Voids are entirely eliminated, if the installation 
is properly designed, and insulation deterioration is 
not a factor to contend with. 

b. Maximum safe operating temperature is higher 
and fluctuations in load and seasonal temperature are 
not important. 

ce. The thickness of insulation is about half fee 
for solid cable, resulting in a smaller, lighter cable, or 
for equal over-all diameters, a cable of larger conductor 
size and greater current carrying capacity. 

d. For a given size duct, much more power can be 
carried by oil-filled cable, for the reasons outlined. 

e. The maximum safe voltage rating for single- 
conductor, solid cable is about 75 kv.; oil-filled cable 
has extended this to 132 kv., and 220 kv. appears 
possible when required. 

f. The maximum safe voltage rating for three- _ 
conductor, solid cable is about 45 kv., because of 
physical limitations; oil-filled cable has extended this 
to 75 kv. and even higher voltage is possible. 

-g. Positive oil pressure is maintained and because 
of this, flaws and defects in the lead sheath merely 
result in slow leakage of oil, which can be located and 
repaired at any convenient time. Electrical service 
failure, caused by entrance of moisture and air, is 
usually the first warning of such defects in solid cable. 


COMPLICATIONS 
Some of the supposed complications and disad- 


vantages of oil-filled cable have never actually existed. 


Others were the result of pioneer procedure, where 
simplicity and economy were either not fully developed 
or were sacrificed in the interests of surety, until the 
experimental stage could be passed. Alert engineering 
and aon of a _ few new Reale are necessar 
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forces in this new practise. Some special equipment 
is necessary for installation and maintenance. This 
consists of portable degasifier, vacuum pump and 
auxiliaries for short-field treatment of filling oil, joints, 
terminals, and other accessories. The special equip- 
ment is not expensive and represents a permanent 
investment, additional to the regular field equipment. 

Those operating companies whose field forces now 
have the necessary experience and equipment handle 
oil-filled cable installations in a routine manner and 
without real difficulty. 


FUTURE PROGRESS 


The progress that has been made in the way of 
simplification and economy, will be dealt with by 
Mr. D. W. Roper.’ Possible future progress will be 
briefly dealt with here. 

The greatest progress seems to lie in the direction 
of reduction in insulation thickness. This is indicated 
by operating experience, laboratory study and field 
tests. Improved quality and more complete knowledge 
have recently allowed material reduction in standard 
thickness with resultant gain in economy. This for- 
ward step must be consolidated and confirmed by 
additional operating experience before the ultimate 
safe limit in insulation thickness can be determined. 
From what we know today, it would appear that be- 
cause of absence of voids and ionization normal work- 
ing voltage stress will not prove to be the limiting 
feature, but instead, ability to withstand transient 
voltages such as switching surges, arcing grounds, and 
lightning will determine ultimate safe thickness. 

Guaranteed maximum temperature has already been 
increased from 60 to 65 deg. cent. and 70 to 75 deg. cent. 
Here again it is necessary to consolidate and confirm 
by operating experience. It would appear that in- 
sulation deterioration will not prove a factor in deter- 
mining ultimate maximum temperature. This will, 
undoubtedly, be determined by the ability of the 
sheath to withstand expansional movement of the 
cable, and internal oil pressure. 


PRINCIPLES 


The principles of successful oil-filled cable practise 
are: 

a. A stable, non-freezing oil of superior electrical 
properties. This oil should have predetermined vis- 
cosity characteristics that give assurance against void 
formation in the cable cross section and excessive loss 
of pressure along the feed channels in service. 

b. A high quality wood pulp paper, compactly and 
uniformly applied, and of predetermined density. 

c. Removal from the cable during manufacture, 
and from all accessories and fittings during installation, 
of all impurities such as moisture and gas (both free 
and in solution). 

d. Maintenance of positive pressure inside the en- 


5. For references see Bibliography. 
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tire length of cable, and other parts of the oil system, 
at all times. 

e. Never allow this oil pressure to exceed safe 
working limits, as determined by the mechanical 
strength of cable sheath and accessories. 

The remaining part of this paper will deal briefly 
with those electrical, thermal, and physical characteris- 
tics that have the most to do with these principles. 
Scant space can be given to the usual electrical test 
properties. 

The dielectric loss of oil-filled cable is quite low, 
60-cycle power factor being in the order of 0.5 per cent 
at 80 deg. cent. There have been no indications of an 
increase in loss with time in service. Measurements 
seem to be of value only in checking uniformity in 
the factory and in determining reduction in current- 
carrying capacity at the higher voltage ratings. Di- 
electric loss causes a reduction of approximately 8 per 
cent in the current-carrying capacity of 182-kv. cable. 

Many engineers feel that routine dielectric strength 
tests on samples could be dispensed with entirely. 
They are expensive and difficult to make and disclose 
very little of value. The breakdown strength of oil- 
filled cable on the standard 15-minute test is no better 
than that of solid cable having the same thickness of 
insulation and about half the voltage rating. Even 
on the standard 6-hour endurance test the breakdown 
strength of oil-filled cable is not much better than 
that of solid cable. It is only when this voltage 
application is extended into months and years that the 
real superiority of oil-filled cable is clearly shown. 


DETERMINANT FACTORS AND CHARACTERISTICS 


Power cable is subjected to continually changing 
temperatures in service consisting of daily load cycles 
superimposed upon seasonal cycles. Expansible oil 
reservoirs are connected to oil-filled cable at pre- 
determined intervals to maintain pressure and take 
care of the volumetric changes caused by these fluctu- 
ations in temperature. 

The contour of the cable run plays a very prominent 
part in determining the best location of reservoirs and 
stop joints, and the characteristics of the reservoirs 
necessary for maintaining oil pressure within pre- 
scribed limits. On long or steep hills it is necessary 
to insert oil stop joints at intervals to break up the 
hydrostatic head pressure. On level ground the loca- 
tion of stop joints (if any) is determined by maximum 
pressure drop along the feed channels. 

In laying out the most effective and economical 
design of installation all of the principles and factors 
previously outlined must be taken into consideration. 
The primary characteristics that practically control 
the layout are: 

a. Rate of expulsion and absorption of oil by the 
cable. 

b. Ojil-pressure drop along the feed channels. 

ce. Total expulsion or absorption of oil between 
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the extreme limits of no-load winter temperature and 
full-load summer temperature. 

d. Characteristics of available reservoirs. 

Rate of Oil Expulsion and Absorption. When load is 
suddenly applied or dropped, oil is expelled or ab- 
sorbed by the cable, the rate being governed by the 
rate of heating or cooling. Everything else being 
_ equal (and if no voids are formed) the expulsion and 
absorption curves are exactly alike. The rate in- 
creases to a maximum in a relatively short time and 
decreases to zero in a much greater time. Emanueli ! 
dealt only with the maximum rate, this being the most 
important. In a later paper? oil expulsion is dealt 
with in greater detail. 

Curves (a) and (6) in Fig. 5 of this paper? are rep- 
resentative of the hollow-core, 132-kv. cable installed 
in 1927 by our company. It is tentatively suggested 
on page 350 that the shaded area between curves (a) 
and (b) represented a brief, transient void formation. 
We have not since attempted to duplicate this test. 
Indirectly and comparatively, however, the evidence 
‘since obtained, has been confirmatory in every way. 
The theoretically calculated oil demand curve (a) 
has been proven correct and there is no reason for 
questioning the accuracy of the measured supply 
curve (b). In the light of later experience we believe 
that the void formation shown in Fig. 5 was caused 
by the following conditions: 

a. The viscosity of the oil used at that time was 
higher than that of the improved oil used since. 

b. The oil had been drained from the cable core 
after the initial impregnation treatment and the cable 
had stood for several weeks with this core filled with 
gas under pressure. Before test the cable had been 
re-impregnated with oil, the gas being removed by a 
relatively brief application of vacuum. 

Subsequent tests and theoretical results indicate 
that the viscosity of this old oil could not have played 
anything more than a secondary part in this void 
formation. The ambient room temperature was 20 
deg. cent. and similar tests made since with oil of both 
lesser and greater viscosity indicate that the ambient 
| temperature would have to be much lower before the 
viscosity of this old oil would cause voids, provided 
the dissolved gas content is of low value. 

The void formation indicated by Fig. 5 in this 


7 previous paper is insignificant from a practical stand- 


point. This is substantiated by the fact that 132-kv. 

~ cable of the type. dealt with has operated successfully, 

and without signs of deterioration, for about four 

he progress is to be made, however, in the» 
palit end reduction i in 
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since indicate that the dissolved carbon dioxide con- 
tent of the oil in this cable, after uniform diffusion, 
was in the order of 8 to 10 per cent by volume at 
atmospheric pressure, room temperature. This is 
much below the saturation point of approximately 
100 per cent. 

Knowledge of the laws of gas absorption and diffusion 
in cable (and oil) as related to time, pressure, and 
temperature is still very meager and difficult to obtain. 
We have a good start in this direction, but there is 
still a great deal to be done in the way of confirmation 
and additional research. It is known that the amount 
of dissolved gas in oil is a direct function of pressure 
but increases more slowly with temperature, actually 
decreasing for some gases. The rate of diffusion is 
very slow in oil and still slower in cable. Diffusion 
increases with temperature. Saturation content varies 
widely with different gases, being low for hydrogen 
and nitrogen, about average for oxygen and high for 
carbon dioxide. The type of oil and, more particu- 
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larly, its condition affect solubility. When more com- 
plete and detailed work is confirmed the results will 
undoubtedly be published. . 

However, lack of accurate knowledge in this direction 
will not hold up progress in oil-filled cable develop- 
ment, since the principle of reducing gas content to a 
minimum, initially, and preventing further exposure 
is already firmly established. Real progress is in this. 
direction. . 
This older cable has been referred to for the p 
of ley bringing out t 1e im 
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The viscosity of the old oil (No. 1) is shown in com- 
parison with that of the new oil (No. 3) in Fig. 1. The 
freezing point of oil No. 8 is approximately — 40 deg. 
cent. and this safely allows exposure to severe outdoor 
winter temperature. At the same time, its viscosity 
is sufficiently high to avoid excessive loss of oil in case 
of leakage. 

Fig. 2 shows typical oil supply and oil demand data 
for two sizes of the new, hollow-core, single-conductor 
cable. Space does not allow the inclusion of similar 
data for other sizes and types of sing’e and three- 
conductor cable, but Fig. 2 is entirely representative. 
The measured oil supply and temperature after steady 
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load is dropped are shown as plotted points. These 
measurements were made with two different oil pres- 
sures maintained in the hollow-core, as shown. Mea- 
surements of oil expulsion when the same load is applied 
were also taken. The two sets of measurements coin- 
cided so closely that the expulsion data will not be 
given. If voids had been formed when load was 
dropped the expulsion measurements should be greater 
than the supply during the first few minutes. They 
were actually either equal to, or slightly less. Also, 
if voids had been formed the supply measurements 
with lowest oil pressure should be less than the high- 
pressure readings. Fig. 2 would not indicate this to 
be so. The laboratory tests were conducted by 
Messrs. J. A. Scott and H. W. Bouseman, to whom 
grateful acknowledgment is made. 

The theoretically calculated curves in Fig. 2 furnish 
a final check of this whole matter. It will be noted 
that there is almost exact agreement between theory 
and measurement. Other and similar laboratory 
measurements have fully confirmed the accuracy of 
the theoretical work. The calculation of temperature 
and oil demand is covered by formulas (1) to (7) in the 
Appendix. 
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Specifications and measured constants for the two 
sizes of cable considered in Fig. 2 follow: 


———————————————___—_____________ EEE 


Item Cable No.1 Cable No. 2 

Clear inside diameter of core........... 0.500 0.500 
Inside diameter of stranded conductor... 0.600 0.600 
Outside diameter of conductor.......... 1.090 1.010 
Copper cross section of conductor....... 600,000 cir, mils 475,000 cir. mils 
Thickness of paper insulation........... 0.720 0.500 
Thickness of lead sheath............... 0.156 | 0.141 
Over-alli diameter jie cis ots. see tees 2.842 2.300 
Ratio oil to copper in coreand conductor 0.99 1.15 
Ratio oil to fiber in insulation.......... 1.00 1.00 
Thermal resistivity of insulation (C.G.S. 

units) SAGs 2, hile t een aes 600 i 545 
Emissivity of sheath (C.G.S. units)..... 1200 es LOLON 
Thermal capacity copper per ft., (watt- 

second units)\.0c.4 sstuten! = Geter 328 260 
Thermal capacity of oilin conductor per ft. 126 ie) 6 
Specific thermal capacity of insulation 

(O.G:S. units) £0. aginst eee 0.360 0.360 
Thermal capacity of sheath per ft....... 382 275 
Coefficient expansion copper............ 0.00005 0.00005 
Coefficient expansion oil............... 0.00074 0.00074 
Coefficient expansion fiber............. 0.00011 0.00011 
Coefficient expansion sheath............ 0.000085. . 0.000085 


*Note: Tarnished sheath 


Fig. 8 shows the calculated temperature distribution of 
cable No. 1 from conductor to sheath when loadisdropped. 
It will be noted that during the first 10 minutes when 
voids (if any) have a tendency to form there is little 
change in temperature of sheath and outer layers of 
insulation, but a relatively large change in temperature 
of conductor and inner layers of insulation. Conse- 
quently, when voids do form, they must first occur in, 
or near, this inner zone. It is for this reason that 
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viscosity of oil does not play such a prominent part 
as dissolved gas content in Fig. 5 of the previous 
paper.? 

Incidentally, Fig. 8 would indicate that an oil feed 
channel in the conductor is more effective than chan- 
nels directly under the sheath. This is true only 
where there is danger of void formation. When this 
is eliminated, by methods already discussed, there does 
not appear to be any difference in the two methods 
of feed, judging from both theory and test. 

Oil-Pressure Drop Along Feed Channels. Oil-pressure 
drop along feed channels and piping during periods 
of oil flow can be calculated with acceptable accuracy 
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only where the inner surface is smooth and cylindrical 
and the rate of flow is less than turbulent. (See formula 
(10) in Appendix.) The surface of the hollow-core in 
cable No. 1 is not smooth, but is ridged, because of 
the spiraled supporting member. For this reason it 
is necessary to measure friction factor, b. For cables 
Nos. 1 and 2 
0.00283 Z 
= dit ? 


where d, is the clear inside diameter of core (0.5 in.). 
We have found that formula (10) holds with reason- 
able approximation for the type of core used in cable 
No. 1 if it is assumed that d = 1.06 d,. There are 
similar approximate methods for estimating the pres- 
sure drop in channel-type single-conductor and three- 
conductor cable, but here, it is even more necessary 
to confirm by actual tests. 

Oil supply, (a), is distributed uniformly to the in- 
sulation by the feed channels. When factor (a) and 
the friction factor along the channels, (b) are known, 
the pressure drop can be determined by formula (11) 
in the Appendix. This formula was first developed 
by Emanueli,t who considered only the maximum 
value of (a). As will be shown, the pressure drop P, 
is rarely, if ever, greatest when oil supply, (a), is at 
maximum value. Increase in oil viscosity accounts 
for this. 

Total Oil Required. The total oil required is a direct 
function of cable length and the two extreme limits of 
temperature met with in service. These limits (for 
underground cable) are usually assumed as 0 deg. 
cent., no-load winter temperature, and 70 deg. or 
75 deg. cent., full-load summer temperature. The 
method of estimating total oil is described in the 
Appendix. Usually, 40 per cent over and above the 
theoretical requirement is added to reservoir capacity 
as an emergency surplus and to safeguard against 
wrong adjustment of reservoir content and other 
possible discrepancies. The total oil requirement 
(theoretical plus 40 per cent) for typical single- and 
three-conductor cable varies from 0.5 gal. to 2.0 gal. 
per 100 ft. of cable, as determined by cable cross 
‘section, etc. 

Reservoir Characteristics. The reader is referred to 
T. C. Aitchison’s article’ for details of design and 
performance. | _ A previous article‘ also gives some gen- 
eral information regarding the three different types 
of reservoirs available and the methods of use. 
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constant atmospheric pressure on the oil. The type 
DC reservoir, on the other hand, has a sealed gas- 
tight outer tank maintained under variable gas pres- 
sure. Both types follow the established principle of 
segregating and sealing off the cable oil system against 
exposure to gas or other impurities. The inner con- 
struction consists of a stack of disk cells, the walls of 
which are thin, corrugated, flexible metal diaphrams. 
The design is such that these diaphrams are supported 
in their fully-extended and fully-collapsed positions. 
This results in exceptional sturdiness and long life. 
The cells are connected in parallel by a manifold and 
are filled with degasified oil. 

Type CC is known as an “atmospheric-pressure, 
gravity-feed reservoir,’ since it maintains constant 
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atmospheric pressure and must be elevated above its 

surroundings for feed purposes. Type DC is used in 

those locations where elevation is undesirable or im- — 
practical and has proved very useful in eliminati: 
expensive towers, sometimes necessary when 
isused. Itis known asa “balance 
because both the gas and ( 
can be teadily adj 
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extreme cycle of operation from completely-collapsed 
position under vacuum to completely-expanded position 
under six or more pounds positive differential pressure, 
and returned to their original collapsed position, the 
curves are in the form of a small hysteresis loop, as 
shown. In normal service, the cells are subjected to 
a much smaller total working range and this loop 
entirely disappears. 
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The reservoirs are adjusted in the field to always 
work over a limited part of the full-line curve, as 
shown in Fig. 4. It will be noted that the differential 
pressure is always positive over this normal working 
range. This avoids any danger of entrance of gas or 
moisture into the oil system through accidental leaks. 

The C C cell stack fits closely in the outer tank and 
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there is no surplus length to this tank. In the case 
of the D C units, however, there is extra length to the 
tank to give additional gas volume. This is necessary 
for maintaining gas pressure within desired limits. 
The gas volume can be readily adjusted either by 
adding an auxiliary gas tank for greater volume or in- 
troduction of waste oil for lesser volume. The pressure- 
volume characteristics of D C reservoirs can be readily 
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calculated from the known laws of gases. See formula 
(9). This formula, of course, refers to gas pressure. 
The oil pressure can be obtained by adding the dia- 
phram pressure given in Fig. 4. 


OTHER FACTORS AND CHARACTERISTICS 


Thermal and Oil Feed Characteristics. Before an oil- 
filled installation can be properly laid out it is necessary 
to know the steady and transient thermal character- 
istics of the cable and surrounding duct structure. 
Characteristic curves for cable No. 1 are given in 
Figs. 5 and 6. It was necessary in calculating these 
curves to assume a typical cooling curve for the duct 
bank, as described immediately following formula (5) 
in the Appendix. If the characteristics of the duct 
bank are such that the exponential is greater or less 
than the assumed value 0.0000217 the curves in Figs. 
5 and 6 do not hold. However, since we are largely 
concerned with the maximum values of oil supply and 
pressure drop, occurring in relatively brief periods of 
time, possible errors are not of great importance. In 
Figs. 5 and 6 it is assumed that load is dropped simul- 
taneously from all of the cables in the duct bank. 
Also, short-circuited sheath-operation with 614-in. 
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flat spacing between six equally loaded cables and 
0 deg. cent. earth ambient temperature are assumed 
as a “worst”’ condition. 

It will be noted that although the maximum rate 
of oil supply is less when half load is dropped (Fig. 6) 
the maximum pressure drop is greater than when full 
load is dropped (Fig. 5). Higher oil viscosity accounts 
for this. Fig. 7 shows the relation between percentage 
load and maximum pressure drop along the hollow 
core. Zero per cent load refers to dielectric loss only. 
It will be noted that 50 per cent load represents the 
worst or limiting condition. This limiting condition 
varies from 25 to 75 per cent of full load in different 
cases, depending upon cable size, minimum ambient 
temperature, and other conditions. 

Feeder-Pressure Section. All of the necessary factors 
for cable No. 1 have been described and we are now 
in a position to lay out an actual installation. The 
contour of the duct run, spacing between manholes, 
dimensions of manholes and other practical considera- 
tions will determine the best and most economical 
layout. Pressure drop along the core, minimum oil 
pressure at high point, maximum pressure at low 
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point and other factors will determine the location of 
stop joints and the type of oil feed for each section 
between stop joints. Space does not allow us to deal 
with an entire installation in detail. Instead, two 
typical sections will be selected for discussion. 

First, assume a duct contour as shown in Fig. 8, 
with stop joints at positions 0 ft. and 3,000 ft. The 
sheath of cable No. 1 has no reinforcement and steady 
oil pressure at the lowest point (1,500 ft.) must not 
exceed 15 lb. per sq. in. Also it is desirable to avoid 
either a steady or transient oil pressure lower than 
atmospheric at any point in the oil feed system, con- 
sisting of reservoir cells, piping, stop joints and cable 
core. From the previous work it is known that the 
total rated oil capacity of the reservoir units for this 
length of cable is 25 gallons. . 

Balanced-pressure reservoir feed is obviously out of 
the question, since the hydrostatic pressure from 
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Feeder reservoir rated 25 gal. 
Pressure reservoir rated 3 gal. oil, 15 gal. gas — 
a Curve 1—Pressure curve while full load is dropped in winter-time, feeding 
reservoir only 
Curve 2—Same condition as Curve 1 with petciagee deh reservoir 
combination 
Curve 3—Pressure curve when half load is dropped in winter-time, feeding 
reservoir only 
“Curve 4—Same as Curve 3, with feeding-pressure reservoir combination 
Curve 5—Same as Curve 3, shows height to which feeding reservoir must 
be raised to avoid vacuum at the far end under all conditions 


position 0 to 1,500 ft. is already the full allowable 

15 lb. If gravity-feed units (type CC) are placed at 

‘position 0 ft. and slightly above the stop joint, the 
- minimum pressure in the cable core when full and half- 
load are dropped in the winter time is shown by curves 
(1) and (8). Both of these curves intersect the cable 
-eontour, and the oil system beyond these points of 
_ intersection would be at a pressure below atmospheric 
for several minutes. If the gravity reservoirs are 
raised to a sufficient height, as shown by curve (5), 
- __ this condition could be avoided but this solution is 
not desirable since, instead of mounting the reservoir 
“unit Shade in pehe anaes it mould mean an ex- 
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temperature change and during these periods assists 
in maintaining cable core pressure within prescribed 
limits. Curves (2) and (4) with pressure reservoir 
connected show the improvement in pressure char- 
acteristics accomplished by the addition of this small 
unit. It will be noted that the limiting condition in 
this case, curve (2), occurs when full load is dropped, 
rather than half load. The reason for this is that 
dropping full load drains the oil from the small pressure 
reservoir more rapidly, with consequent reduction in 
its normal level of pressure, as shown. 

A pressure reservoir required to meet the conditions 
in Fig. 8 would have a rated oil capacity of 3.0 gal. 
and a gas capacity, Vz, of 15 gal. The calculation of 
curves (2) and (4) involves such complicated differ- 
ential equations that a step-by-step solution is re- 
sorted to. 

It is known that, at the first instant, the pressure 
reservoir feeds half of the section. Assuming that it 
feeds half of the section for a short, but finite, length 
of time, the amount of oil which it feeds out and 
average loss of pressure can be calculated. The 
average distance fed during the time interval is then 
obtained from the formula: 


s(1 
r-5(1- 


b and a being respectively the average friction and oil 
demand during the period under consideration: p is 
the average pressure in the pressure reservoir. This 
value of « is less than half the length; accordingly, the 
output and pressure of the reservoir are corrected to 
take care of this change and z is re-calculated. Taking 
the value of x at the end of the period as a starting 


‘point, the above process is repeated; and it is continued 
until x becomes equal to zero. 
_drop from the feeding reservoir over a distance | — x 


Then the pressure 


is computed for each time interval. 

Balanced-Pressure Section. Onlevel ground, or where 
the profile of a given section is such that the feeder- 
pressure combination just described cannot be used 
without resorting to expensive mounting of reservoirs 
above ground level, the so-called balanced-pressure 
feed proves very convenient and economical. Fig. 9 
shows a 2,500-ft. section of cable line having a contour 
that can be most conveniently taken care of by bal- 
anced-pressure feed. In all other respects th 
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never exceed 15 Ib. Reservoir characteristics that 
meet these conditions can be determined from formulas 
(8) and (9) in the Appendix. The calculations call 
for a gas volume, V1, of 54 gal. for the lower reservoir 
and 41.6 gal. for the upper reservoir. The latter can 
be obtained either by using a shorter tank or by the 
more practical method of pouring 12.4 gal. of waste 
oil into the same size tank. 

The pressure along the cable core under various 
limiting conditions is shown in Fig. 9. It will be noted 
that dropping either half-load or merely dielectric loss 
in the winter and full-load pressure in the summer 
represent the extreme limiting conditions. 

It should be pointed out that for the type of oil 
feed considered in Fig. 9 exact balance of the reservoir 
units is not necessary within reasonable limits, and 
providing the gas content Vr is greater, but not less, 
than that called for by exact balance. For instance, 
instead of injecting 12.4 gal. of waste oil into the 
upper tank in Fig. 9 the original 54 gal. of gas capacity 
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Reservoir Data: Oil volume 10 gal. both reservoirs 
Gas volume (0 deg. cent. Pmin) upper reservoir 41.6 gal. 
lower reservoir 54.0 gal. 


could be retained. The total pressure range would 
thereby be reduced but the behavior of pressure drop 
along the core would be complicated and would have 
to be determined by the step method already discussed. 

Other Systems of Oil Feed. Some additional details 
regarding balanced-pressure feed, as related to three- 
conductor and channel-type single conductor cable 
will be found in a previous article. Space does not 
allow us to deal with other systems of oil feed. Some 
of these systems are briefly outlined in a previous 
article. Additional details will be included in an 
article® soon to be published. 

There dre many factors that determine the best and 
most economical system of oil feed and general layout 
of oil-filled cable installations. The best system might 
vary anywhere from a stop joint and reservoir in every 
manhole, where very rugged contour is encountered, 
to complete exclusion of stop joints on level ground. 
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Generally speaking, the use of stop joints should be 
reduced to a minimum. Stop joints should not be 
used merely for segregation, since the advantages 
gained are nullified by the additional expense and the 
limited amount of reservoir oil available for emergency 
use in case of accidental leakage. Segregation, where 
actually required, can be obtained by safer and more 
economical methods. 

Strength of Lead Sheath. The integrity of the sheath 
is a very important feature of oil-filled cable practise. 
We have given a great deal of time and thought to 
this problem. Commercially pure lead and alloys of 
lead in the form of ordinary sheathing with and without 
reinforcement and special double sheathing with re- 
inforcement have been investigated and used in service. 
With ordinary sheathing without reinforcement it has 
been found that safe continuous oil pressure is limited 
to approximately 15 lb. per sq. in., and with reinforced 
sheathing, to about twice this value. A very com- 
prehensive series of tests on lead and lead alloy sheath- 
ing is still being continued. Elongation and bursting 
strength as a function of time and temperature are 
fairly well established. Space limitations prevent 
publication of results at the present time. 
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Appendix 
In the present appendix, it is proposed to give some 


of the formulas used in the calculation of oil-filled cable 


characteristics. Space does not permit the develop- 
ment of these formulas; the reader is referred to an 
article’ if such information is required. 

Before oil demand calculations can be made, it is 
necessary to compute the thermal transient: 


fh > An F (Uy 2) etn?" 4 TD emt 4 TT, (1) 


In the foregoing equation 


p’ Ai As [ee Av W. A: | 
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de (un) and Y,(u, x) being the Bessel functions of 


the first and second kinds, and of zero order; see 
reference (10). 
K,, and u, are given by tie following equation: 
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a Banarinators of the two fractions in equation (4) 
The sum- 
mation in equation (1) i is it ac over the roots of eh 
tion (4). 

Also,* 
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ais a quantity dependent on the construction of duct 
bank, number of loaded cables in it, etc. For average 


conditions, it may be taken as 0.0000217, if tis measured 
. in seconds. ; 

y Equation (1) gives the temperature T at any distance 
@) to ( the center of the cable at ae time t. 
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The total oil requirement of the cable over the tempera- 
ture range T’. — T, may be obtained by integrating this 
equation between the limits t = Otot = ». It may 
also be obtained more readily from the following 
equation: 


U, 7 M, 
dts RAs 


D = 12 (ne V. =F No Vine =F Ni V3) (T. tir TS) 


rhe (no Vas 71 V.) (T. rk To) (7) 


Ree os: p’ W.n: 
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V, log. (R/r)} 


If the total oil requirement over the entire yearly 
temperature range is wanted, it may be obtained from 
equation (7) by writing 7. equal to the minimum 
winter earth temperature, 7. equal to the maximum 
allowable copper temperature, and T, to the tempera- 
ture of sheath when copper temperature is T’.. 

The reservoir requirement in gallons per 1,000 ft. 


1.41D 
ay 


plus is allowed. To this should be added the oil 
contraction of joints, terminals, reservoirs and piping. 
The total volume of oil thus computed is called 2 Vinaz 

If a pressure reservoir is to be used, the gas volume 
Vr at temperature T’,,;, and pressure P,,:, must also be 
calculated: 


is equal to , assuming that a 40 per cent sur- 


Lower Reservoir 
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Pin Vri = 273 He pa j (8) 


Upper Reservoir 
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(9) 
Intermediate reservoirs, where such are used, may be 
caleulated as “upper” 
using the proper value of h, provided ete reservoir 


system is so balanced that each reservoir feeds its 


proportionate length of cable at all times. 
be true of a balanced system, but not of an ; 
system. } 


The pressure drop ina 
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0.8 f 
are (12) 
LisT OF SYMBOLS 

a = oil demand of cable, cu. in. per ft. per sec. 

b = friction factor for hollow core cable. 

d = inside diameter of smooth cylindrical pipe, 
inches. 

d, = inside diameter of spiral in cable core, inches. 

D = total oil requirement of cable, cu. in. per ft. 

i = friction coefficient in smooth pipe = 0.00358 Z. 

g = gravitational constant = 32.2 ft. per sec. per sec. 

h = difference in elevation between upper and 
lower reservoirs, expressed in Ib. per sq. in. 

l = length of cable section, feet. 

ly = length of pipe, feet. 

p' = thermal resistance of cable insulation, deg. 
cent. per watt per in. thickness per 12 sq. in. 

o = pressure drop in core of cable, lb. per sq. in. 

~1 = pressure drop in a smooth cylindrical pipe, 
Ib. per sq. in. 

P’ = gas pressure in the lower reservoir at no load, 
lb. per sq. in. absolute. 

P” = gas pressure in lower reservoir at full load, 
lb. per sq. in. absolute. 

Pin = Minimum permissible pressure of gas in lower 
reservoir, lb. per sq. in. absolute. 

Paz = Maximum permissible pressure of gas in lower 
reservoir, lb. per sq. in. absolute. 

Q, = thermal capacity of conductor, including oil in 
strands and core, watt-sec. per ft. per deg. 
cent. 

Q, = thermal capacity of sheath, armor, and oil in 
channel space under sheath, if any, watt sec. 
per ft. per deg. cent. 

q’ = rate of flow of oil through pipe, cu. in. per sec. 

q = thermal capacity of insulation, watt-seconds 
per deg. cent. per 12 cu. in. 

r = outside radius of cable conductor, inches. 

R = inside radius of cable sheath, inches. 

Ring = thermal resistance of sheath surface, in thermal 
ohms per ft. 

t = time, in seconds. 

T = temperature, rise above duct air in deg. cent. of 
a point at distance x from center of cable, at 
time t. 

T. = temperature rise above duct air of cable con- 
ductor at beginning of cooling, deg. cent. 

T, = temperature rise above duct air of sheath at be- 


ginning of cooling, deg. cent. 
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temperature rise above earth ambient of duct 
air at beginning of cooling, deg. cent. 

ambient temperature, (of earth, air, or water, 
depending on operating condition). 

maximum temperature of gas in reservoir, 
deg. cent. 

minimum temperature of gas in reservoir, 
deg. cent. 

area of copper in cable conductor, sq. in. 

area of oil in cable core and strand space, sq. in. 

area of cable insulation, sq. in. 

area of oil in channel space under sheath, sq. in. 

total area inside cable sheath, sq. in. 

one half of the total oil requirement of section 
of cable, including surplus, gallons. 

surplus oil in reservoir at lower end of operat- 
ing range, gallons. (This refers to working 
surplus only.) 

V’ plus expulsion of oil from cable at maximum 
full load temperature gallons. 

volume of gas in lower reservoir, at pressure 
P ning and temperature T'»in, gallons. 

volume of gas in upper reservoir, at pressure 
Prin — h, and temperature T'min, gallons. 

sum of copper loss and dielectric loss of cable, 
watts per ft. 

sum of sheath loss and armor loss of cable, watts 
per ft. 

distance from center of cable, inches. 

distance from feeding point on oil-filled cable 
line, ft. 

viscosity of oil, centipoises. 

multiplying factor in duct cooling exponential; 
average value 0.0000217. 

[M> (Un R)? — N] Yo (Un R) + Un R Yi (Un R) 
(see equation (4)). 


= M,u,1r Yo (Unt) — Yi (Un 1’) (See equation (4)). 


base of Naperian logarithms, = 2.7188.... 

coefficient of expansion of copper (volumetric) 
per deg. cent. = 0.00005 

coefficient of expansion of insulation (volu- 
metric) per deg. cent. = 0.000425. 

coefficient of expansion of lead (volumetric) per 
deg. cent. = 0.000085 


coefficient of expansion of oil (volumetric) per 
deg. cent. = 0.00074. 


Discussion 


For discussion of this paper see page 1447. 


by their makers.!"+ It also produced increased con- 
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A COMPLETE O1L-FILLED CABLE SYSTEM 
Introduction. The term “oil-filled,” as applied to 


impregnated paper cables is ordinarily understood 


to indicate a cable in which the compound is of such 
viscosity as to be fluid at all operating temperatures. 
When such a cable is so constructed as to permit free 
passage for the oil longitudinally and radially and is 
connected to a suitable oil supply it will remain com- 
pletely filled with saturant at all points, throughout 
all temperature and load cycles. 

Under careful attention the modern high-grade solid 
or hard compound cable may receive a thorough initial 
impregnation. It is generally agreed, however, that 
under repeated load and temperature cycles, the ex- 
pansion of the sheath tends to the formation of “voids” 
or bubbles in the insulation, leading to ionization, 
deterioration, and ultimate failure. Provision against 
this tendency necessitates conservative current ratings. 
This type of limitation is inherent in the use of satu- 
rants of high viscosity and of completely closed lead 
sheath and joints, and becomes increasingly important 
with increasing wall thickness, i.¢., with increasing 
voltage rating. The oil-filled cable, by providing for 
a free ebb and flow of saturant at all times, removes 
the danger of bubble formation, thus permitting thin- 
ner walls, higher temperatures, higher voltages and 
current ratings. 

Cable engineers both in this country and in Europe 
have long recognized the theoretical advantages of the 
oil-filled principle, but the first attempt to realize these 
advantages on a large scale was the extensive instal- 
lation of General Electric Co. and Pirelli & Co. oil- 
filled cables in New York and in Chicago about four 
years ago. The outstanding electrical performance of 


these installations fully confirmed the early expecta- 


tions. While the great cost and the complicated 
operations connected with their installation prevented 
the immediate wide-spread adoption of oil-filled cable, 
this performance acted as an intense stimulant to the 


improvement and simplification of that system, some 


of the results of which have been and are being described 
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and 


tion of the ordinary type of cable. In its present 
form, it has made notable progress towards accomplish- 
ing this aim, and now also has a background of com- 
pletely successful practical experience. 

General Features. Fundamental features about which 
this system has been built are: 

1. Shipment of cable filled with oil, and without 
field evacuation and reimpregnation. 

2. Stop joints of moderate size and cost, and a rapid 
and reliable technique of installation, making practi- 
cable oil feed lengths as short as desired. 

3. Reliable oil feed system, including compact 
designs of expansion oil reservoir with oil volume 
indicator, and an automatic signal system designed to 
give to oil-filled cable the same superiority over solid 
type cable in freedom from service failures due to 
mechanical causes that it now enjoys with respect to 
electrical trouble. 

4. For multi-conductor cable provision of oil chan- 
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nels in the filler spaces, making the system equally 
applicable to single- and three-conductor cable. 

It is the purpose of this paper to give only a very 
brief outline of the general manner in which these im- 
portant developments have been accomplished. 

The Cable. A cross-section of single-conductor cable 
for 132-kv. service is shown in Fig. 1. An oil channel 
is provided in the center of the conductor which is 
stranded in the usual manner on an open spiral of flat 
steel. In some cases this is also supplemented by a . 


_ number of longitudinal slots in the inner face of the 


sheath. The cable shown is of type H ¢ 
having a layer of metal foil between | 


sheath. 
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insulation and the lead sheath, and to admit carbon 
dioxide or hydrogen after the air is exhausted. Power- 
factor and insulation resistance measurements are made 
in the usual way during the drying period. The re- 
moval of moisture and gas is accomplished by use of 
high vacuum pumps capable of producing a vacuum of 
a few microns absolute pressure. When the electrical 
measurements and vacuum attained in the cable show 
the cable to be completely dry, dried, degasified oil is 
admitted to the hollow core. After the cable is com- 
pletely filled, a considerable quantity of oil is permitted 
to flow through. When the fluted lead is used, this 
procedure makes it possible to flush out completely 
any gas or vapor occluded by the paper, and to carry 
it away in the oil as it flows through. This insures the 
elimination of gas and moisture to the highest possible 
degree. The possibility of maintaining, throughout 
shipment, installation, and jointing, the high quality 
of insulation acquired in the factory, is realized through 
the use of a transportation reservoir maintaining within 
the cable sheath a pressure slightly above atmosphere 
at all times during shipment and installation. ; 

The Stop Joint. The development of a reliable and 
comparatively inexpensive stop joint, moderate in size 
and simple to install, is a most important feature of 
this system. The availability of such a joint makes it 
practicable to sectionalize the cable as regards oil supply 
to any extent desired. Independent supply for rela- 
tively short sections makes possible the use of smaller 
reservoirs requiring a minimum of manhole space, 
contributes to increased reliability, lessens cost of 
possible cable trouble, and permits lower hydrostatic 
pressures. 

This joint, utilizing the condenser principle, involves 
radical departures from classical methods of jointing 
and its strength as indicated by the test results given 
in Part II, has exceeded anything previously accom- 
plished. A discussion of certain details of theoretical 
design (which are equally applicable to stop joints and 
to non-stop joints) will be given separately in Part II. 

The advantages of this new type of joint are many. 
The condenser unit which comprises the complete as- 
sembled joint insulation is dried, impregnated, and its 
casing filled with oil and sealed, and the completed unit 
. tested before leaving the factory. This construction 
results in great saving of time and of labor in the making 
of a joint in the field, the operation being practically 
limited to the assembly of mechanical fittings and the 
making of wiped joints. The reduction of time and 
area of exposure of the cable insulation during jointing 
is also noteworthy. Also of special interest is the 
moderate space requirement of the completed joint as 
compared with stop joints of equal rating and earlier 
design. Stop joints of this type installed on a com- 
mercial 132-kv. line in Chicago early in January of last 
year were approximately 8% in. diameter by 61 in. 
long. On a later experimental installation at the same 
voltage, stop joints 534 in. diameter by 5514 in. long 
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were used, and the perfect operation of these joints 
together with laboratory tests indicate possibility of 
still -further reduction. 

The “stop” feature is provided by a simple enclosure 
(or “stop tube”) applied over one or both cable ends. 
The body of this tube is of rigid insulating material and 
is cemented into a metal sleeve at each end. A special 
connector thimble is used which forms an oil-tight cap 
over the hollow core conductor and which is sealed to 
the adjacent brass sleeve on the stop tube by means of 
a gasket joint. A thin solder wipe is made between the 
sleeve on the other end of the stop tube and the cable 
sheath, thus completely closing off the end of the cable. 
Threaded openings are provided through the brass 
sleeves for the purpose of evacuation and oil filling of 
the stop tubes. These openings may be sealed off at 
the time of installation, or may be used for connection 
to the oil circulating system, thus providing an ex- 


En 
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tremely flexible arrangement by means of which the 
joint sleeve itself and the adjacent cable sections may 
be isolated from each other or connected to the oil feed 
in any desired combination. A joint of similar design 
is readily adaptable to three-conductor cable. 


Terminals. Two types of terminal have been 
developed for systems in the higher range of voltage. 
Fig. 2 represents an oil-filled terminal of the barrier 
type arranged for terminating a cable in oil-filled 
apparatus such as a transformer. The barrier con- 
struction which is illustrated and fully described in a 
previous article has been used for a number of years in 
connection with cables of the solid type insulation for 
voltages up to 66 kv. on a large number of installations, 
and on experimental lines up to 182 kv. In all of these 
installations no case of electrical failure has been re- 
ported. 
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_ A terminal of the same general design as the con- 
denser joint is discussed in detail in Part II and illus- 
trated in Fig. 12. For outdoor use the design as shown 
is supplemented by a protective porcelain bushing. 
Oil Supply. Fig. 3 shows an oil reservoir in which 
the expansible element is a single-unit metallic bellows. 
This contains the oil and is, in turn, enclosed in an 
outer gas tight steel casing. The chances in the volume 
of the oil in the cable during temperature cycles are 
compensated for by the expansion and contraction of 
the bellows, thus insuring that the pressure in the cable 
will at all times be within safe limits. In order to 
insure prompt and positive return of oil to all parts of 
the cable when contraction occurs, a small pressure 
_ above atmosphere (from 15 to 25 lb.) is maintained. 
This pressure can be produced by various means such 
as gas pressure in the outer casing, weights, springs, or 
combinations of these. With large diameter bellows, 
gas is found to be the most convenient. 
the gas, a weight or a relatively light compression 


spring, as shown in Fig. 3, is used to overcome the slight. 


inherent stiffness of the bellows. This insures that the 
oil pressure will always be higher than the gas pressure 
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so that in case of a bellows leak, the oil will leak outward 
into the gas instead of gas passing into the oil, and, in 
- addition, the bellows will be gradually nora ircsscdl to 
the point where the low volume contactor will operate. 

The advantages of the single bellows type expansible 
unit in ease of assembly, and in the simplicity of design 
required for oil volume indicator and signal device 


will be evident, and cyclic life tests on bellows of this 
type up to 16 in. diameter indicate that they will have 
indefi ritely_ long life under operating conditions. 
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of either low volume or low pressure. The volume 
indicators are operated by mechanical connection to 
the bellows and the pressure indicators are connected 
directly on the oil feed lines (see Figs. 4and 5). Alarm 
signals are transmitted through mercury tube con- 
tactors which operate an annunciator installed in any 
convenient central location. All contactors are con- 
nected in parallel and in case of low oil volume or low 
pressure the particular cable section involved is readily 
determined by opening the switch in the annunciator 
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circuit and balancing the simple bridge shown in Fig. 5. 

This whole oil supply and signal system is very 
simple, reliable, and sturdy. Whereas, with solid 
cables, external mechanical causes have resulted in 
more service failures than have electrical causes, the 
means here described provide an assurance against 
most forms of such interruptions on oil-filled cables 
comparable with the assurance provided against elec- 
trical failures by the perfect electrical performance 
oil-filled cables have so far shown. 
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cable of the oil-filled type installed in Los Angeles, 
California. 

The reduction in insulation wall thickness possible 
in oil-filled cable is especially noteworthy. The ex- 
perience with 132-kv. cable is a sufficient example. 
Cable of the type described here, now in operation in 
Chicago at this voltage, has a wall thickness of 23 /32 in., 
which is less than used heretofore on any 66-kv. cable 
having solid insulation. Experimental cables of this 
type with wall thicknesses of 17/32 in. and even 
13 /32 in. have been connected to 1382-kv. power lines 
at Chicago since the summer of 1930, without trouble, 
indicating the apparent reliability of this type of insu- 
lation at values of stress far beyond any heretofore 
possible. Other experimental cable for 220-kv. service 
has now been manufactured and preliminary tests in- 
cluding a voltage test in 30-sec., 25-kv. steps, up to 725 
kv. without failure, indicate that it should be entirely 
adequate for operation at this voltage. 


Part II 


CONDENSER JOINTS AND TERMINALS 


Introduction. With each step in the improvement 
of cable design, and with the constantly increasing 
strength of cable insulation, the problem of providing 
joint and terminal construction which will be as strong 
as the cable itself has been increasingly difficult. The 
advent of the oil-filled cable with its large increase in 
voltage for a given insulation thickness has made the 
situation still more acute. 

It is the purpose of this section to describe very 
briefly a new form of terminal and joint using the 
condenser principle which has greatly simplified the 
problems of joint and terminal design. This type of 
construction was first developed in connection with 
tests to destruction on short cable samples to provide 
terminals which would prevent longitudinal discharges 
within the terminal structure and insure that ultimate 
failure would occur in the cable itself and not in the 
terminal. One characteristic of paper insulation which 
has an extremely important influence on joint and 
terminal design is its low dielectric strength longitudi- 
nally in comparison with its radial strength. This point, 
though recognized, has been given very little previous 
study. Some data recently obtained on the longitudi- 
nal strength will therefore be given in this paper. 

- Problems of Terminal Design. In order to have in 
mind the problems to be met, we may review the con- 
ditions which exist where a cable terminates. Since 
practically all high-voltage cable now made is either 
single-conductor or of type H multi-conductor con- 
struction, and since the individual conductors of a 
type H cable are electrically equivalent to single- 
conductor cables, for the sake of simplicity, this 
discussion is confined to cables of the latter type. 

Fig. 6 shows diagrammatically a terminal in its 
simplest form. Here the termination consists in the 
mere removal of a portion of the cable sheath. The 
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longitudinal distribution of voltage which results in 
this case is plotted in Fig. 6. The slope of the curves 
at any point in each case shows the stress at the cor- 
responding point along the surface of the insulation. 
It is evident that near the end of the lead sheath there 
is in both the paper insulation and the surrounding air, 
a high concentration of longitudinal stresses. In addi- 
tion it is obvious that even greatly increasing the length 
of the terminal is of little avail in mitigating stress con- 
ditions at the sheath edge. The conditions as illustrated 
in Fig. 6 are well known and result from the elementary 
relations between the capacities to the conductor and 
to the sheath of the various points along the surface of 
the exposed insulation. There are then two difficulties 
to be taken care of by an adequate terminal design: 

The stress in the air surrounding the terminal, which 
has comparatively low dielectric strength. 

The longitudinal stress in the paper which has a low 
strength in this direction. 

Various methods have been devised to relieve the 
stress in the air, such as building up with insulation 
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around the end of the sheath, or surrounding the ex- 
posed end of the insulation with insulators or metal 
cones filled with oil or other insulating compound. 
But when the difficulty with the breakdown of the air 
is reduced or overcome, we are immediately confronted 
by longitudinal discharges in the cable insulation itself. 

One partial solution by means of which the longitudi- 
nal stresses in the vicinity of the termination of the 
lead sheath are somewhat redistributed and one which 
is in extensive use at the present time, consists of a 
flaring ground shield at the end of the sheath. This 
principle has been applied in several varied forms. 
One method which was first used successfully in labo- 
ratory tests and later developed for use in commercial 
terminals employs a spun-copper cone in which are 
mounted a series of concentric tubes of insulating 
material which surround the exposed portion of the 
insulation and which are filled with insulating oil. 
Sometimes this is accomplished by building up a taper- 
ing surface of varnished cloth or paper and the resultant 
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taper shielded with a metallic braid, or by the method 


described by Simmons’ in which a cone is formed during 
the application of the insulation. Clearly, to solve the 
problem, there is required some method of controlling 
the distribution of the longitudinal stresses so as to 
make them substantially uniform throughout the 
length of the terminal. 

_ Resistance Type Terminals. A method of accom- 
plishing this which has been used to some extent for 
test terminals makes use of a semi-conducting material 
surrounding the end of the cable and having sufficiently 
low resistance to permit a current flow large enough to 
control the potential distribution by resistance drop. 
With direct current or with moderate alternating 
potentials this can be used satisfactorily. With alter- 
nating current, however, in order to control the poten- 


tial distribution effectively, the current flowing through 


the resistance must be large compared to the capacity 
or charging current through the insulation. Conse- 
quently, for the higher voltages, say above 100 kyv., 
serious difficulties are encountered in taking care of 


- the heating due to the J? R loss, and for the still higher 


voltages this construction becomes entirely imprac- 
ticable. 

Condenser Type Terminals. The principles by which 
the final solution has been obtained have long been 
partially recognized and previous attempts have been 
made to utilize some of them. Since such designs have 
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been only partially successful due to a failure to meet 


certain fundamental requirements, no detailed descrip- 


will be made. The final solution may be 
he aid of ¢ an illustration from a ver re. 
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evident that this plate will take a potential near to that 
of the sheath. Also the potential difference between 
these plates can be brought to any desired small amount 
by sufficiently increasing their size. The dimensions 
required to produce an even distribution of potential 
between these plates may be determined by a fairly 
simple mathematical analysis. In general, therefore, 
the arrangement of Fig. 7 can accomplish the desired 
redistribution of potential both along the surface of the 
conductor insulation and through the air. This scheme 
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- CONDENSERS 


was developed independently by several different 
engineers. It was suggested by C. W. Davis and 
actually applied usefully in our Pittsburgh laboratory 
in 1914. It has also been well described in a recent 
paper by Farmer.‘ 

There are two difficulties with the type of terminal 
illustrated in Fig. 7. In the first place, it is apparent 
that there is a concentration of stress at the inner edges 
of the metal plates. In the second place, the physical 
dimensions required with this type of terminal to pro- 
duce requisite capacity between plates are prohibitively 
large except for terminals of only a few inches in length 
and thus adapted only for relatively low voltages. 

The arrangement of Fig. 7 is then, in spite of the 
difficulties, clearly a step, though only a step in the 
right direction. An arrangement providing the correct 
distribution by means of capacitance, and at the same 
time eliminating the difficulties shown for the device 
of Fig. 7 gives ideal results. The dimensions are 
brought within very satisfactory limits by placing be- 
tween the successive disks, suitably designed and 
proportioned condensers. Such condensers can easily 
be produced to stand the required voltage and to give, 
in very moderate dimensions, all the capacity that is 
required for the purpose. 

Practical Design of Condenser Type Terminal. 
shows diagrammatically the 
terminal. The values of capi 
are graded so as 
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high-voltage end.) The concentration of stress at the 
edge of the disks is overcome by supplying them with 
lips which almost completely enclose the entire cable 
insulation within the terminal, the condensers being 
insulated from each other by a wrapping of varnished 
cloth. A test terminal of this type is shown in Fig. 9. 
To illustrate actual dimensions, as used for testing 
eables up to 3 in. in diameter, the individual condensers 
are about 3 in. inside diameter, about 7 in. outside 
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Fig. SAR ORE peer, Peek PER. with Disk Typr 
ConpDENSERS. (DETAILS OMITTED.) 


diameter, and 1% in. to 1 in. in thickness. The group 
of condensers made up in this way is ordinarily en- 
closed in a suitable tube of insulating material and 
impregnated in insulating oil. With such arrangement, 
and with condenser stack less than 4 ft. long, many 
tests have been made on various sizes of cable at volt- 
ages up to 350 kv. One cable having 26/32-in. 
insulation was tested for over 200 hours at 300 kv. 
Condenser Type Joints. The same principles have 
been applied to joint design. Some new problems are 
there presented but these were satisfactorily solved and 
highly efficient joints were produced. However, the 
much lower cost of the type of construction now to be 


Fie. 10—Conpmnsur JOINT WITH CYLINDRICAL TYPE 
CONDENSERS 


described has caused this later design to displace en- 
tirely the earlier one. 

New Form of Condenser Construction. In this design, 
a schematic cross-section of which is shown in Fig. 10, 
longitudinal distribution of voltage is likewise con- 
trolled by condensers. The condenser electrodes, how- 
ever, are made up of a nest of conducting cylinders 
A of different diameters arranged coaxially with the 
conductor and insulated from each other by saturated 
paper insulation. At the ends of these cylinders are 
radial sections B, which are in effect conducting disks, 
terminating at their inner edge in short cones C by 
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means of which electrical connection is made to various 
points along the exposed cable insulation, thus con- 
trolling the longitudinal stress distribution in this 
region. The potential of the successive cylinders is 
controlled so as to produce the desired longitudinal 
distribution by adjustment of the respective capaci- 
tances between them. Two methods of accomplishing 
this are used. The thickness of the paper insulation 
between successive cylinders is varied, or multiple 
layer condensers are produced by connecting alternate 
cylinders in parallel as shown at D. As the first con- 
denser is connected to the conductor and the last 
condenser to the sheath the potentials of the inter- 
mediate points are determined by the series of 
condensers. For uniform potential distribution the 
capacitance required for successive condensers increases 
progressively from the inner part toward the outer due 
to the fact that the outer condensers carry not only the 


Fig. 11—Errect or SLoPE oF THE CONICAL SECTION OF 
CONDENSER HLECTRODES ON StRESS DISTRIBUTION 


charging current of the inner ones but charging current 
from the conductor to the successive flaring end sec- 
tions. For example, in joints recently manufactured 
for use on a 500,000-cir. mil cable with 1%-in. hollow 
core and 26/82-in. insulation, 15 condenser steps were 
used, and the capacitance required for a given potential 
drop on the outer condenser is approximately 45. per 
cent greater than that required on the inner. 

It has been mentioned that the inner edge of the 
radial section of the condenser electrodes terminates 
in a short cone. The slope of the cone varies for the 
different condensers, becoming longer and with gentler 
slope as the distance from the center of the joint in- 
creases. In that portion of the joint near the end of 
the lead, there is a large potential difference between 
the condenser electrode and the conductor. If the 
radial section were brought down to the inner diameter 
of the joint and terminated without the cones, a very 
pronounced concentration of stress would occur, the 
lines of force being somewhat as shown in Fig. lla. 


It is obvious that by merely causing the inside edge of 
the disk to terminate in a cone, this concentration may 
be relieved as is evident from the stress diagram in 
Fig. 11b. Consider a portion of the joint insulation 
between the radial sections (or disks) of two adjacent 
condenser electrodes, m and n Fig. 11c and near their 
inner edges. This is seen to be under radial stress due 
to the potential difference between the overlying con- 
denser electrode and the conductor, and under longi- 
2 tudinal stress due to the difference in potential between 
the condenser electrodes themselves. Consider for the 
moment only this longitudinal stress along the cylin- 
drical surface of the insulation between the inner edges 
of these cones, m being the flanged section of the con- 
_ denser electrode nearer to the conductor potential. 
If the angle of flare of n is very small, the potential of 
any point P on the surface between A and B and not 
very near to A will take a potential near that of B, with 
a result that the longitudinal stress will be very highly 
concentrated near A, with correspondingly low stress 
near B. It will further be seen that the potential at 
this point P is determined largely by the capacity rela- 
tions to the conductor and to the overlying surface n. 
It will also be evident that a minimum concentration 
of stress will occur if the distribution longitudinally 
between A and B is made approximately uniform, and 
furthermore, that by selection of proper dimensions 
the radial stress may be utilized to bring about this 
result. By the following approximate formula, the 
development of which is omitted on account of space 
limitations, it is possible to calculate the dimensions 
of the surface n which will give the desired distribution 
of potential along the surface between A and B. 
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In this formula V is the voltage between the conductor 
and n, v the desired voltage between P and n; r the 

- conductor radius, r’ the radius at P, and r” the required 
radius of n over the point P. 

_ By plotting the points thus calculated for the region 
‘near the end of the lead, it will be found that the theo- 
retical curve for the flaring surface to give equal voltage 
_ distribution deviates only a little from a straight line 

within the dimensions used. For the purposes of the 

. joint it is approximated within the limits of practical 
construction by calculating the value of r” for the point 
A, and using a straight line between the point on the 

S. the 


conical surface thus determined and B. That i 
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correct near the ends of the joint where the radial field 
is high. In the region approaching the center of the 
joint, the error of the formula is progressively greater. 
In this region, however, the radial stress is very low 
and the importance of maintaining the correct angle is 
correspondingly less, so that the resultant design is 
completely adequate at all parts. 

With all parts of the insulation of uniform resistivity, 
correct distribution for alternating current would also 
produce correct distribution for direct current. In the 
simplest form of construction, such homogeneity does 
not occur. Suitable practical means have been found, 
however, to provide resistance adjustment to produce 
this uniformity of distribution for direct current as 
well as for alternating current. 

Design and Construction of Commercial Joints. For 
convenience in manufacture, in the making of practical 
joints, the condenser construction is not applied directly 
over the conductor insulation, but is made up as an 
independent factory built unit. Reference to Fig. 10 
will show the construction clearly. There is an inner 
tube (called the ‘“‘condenser tube”) of rigid insulating 
material such as cellulak or micarta upon which the 
joint proper is wound. At the middle of this tube is 
inserted a short metal ring which forms the contact 
element between the conductor and the first condenser 
electrode. The insulation is made up of a continuous 
wrapping of 5-mil wood pulp paper, of a width equal 
to that of the total length of the condenser unit, and 
applied in one continuous length to the condenser 
tube which is mounted in a lathe especially equipped 
for this work. The cylindrical condenser electrodes 
are made of sheets of zinc one or two mils thick, and of 


suitable dimensions, which are wound in with the paper © 


wrapping at appropriate intervals to provide the de- 
sired thickness of dielectric. The first of these plates 
is applied directly over the condenser tube, and makes 


contact with the central metal portion. The radial 


end sections of the condenser electrodes with their 
flaring terminations are formed by feeding in continu- 
ously with the paper wrapping, narrow foil tapes, 1 in. 
wide by 1 mil thick. The tapered or conical section 
is formed by feeding the spool carrying the metal tape 


along the tube longitudinally as the tape is wound in. 
Connection between the foils and the cylinders is made _ 
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structed vacuum tanks arranged with automatically 
controlled electric heating and special high vacuum 
pumps. After the copper tubes through the end are 
sealed off, the condenser units are ready for test. By 
a very simple temporary assembly, each unit is sub- 
mitted to a routine high-voltage test before shipment. 
The possibility of making such a test constitutes a 
distinct advance over previous jointing practise. The 
corrugations in the copper casing provide ample capac- 
ity for expansion and contraction of the oil due to 
any changes in temperature either in handling before 
installation or in service afterwards. 


It will be seen that continuous oil films exist in the 
space between the condenser tube and the stop tube, 
and between the stop tube and the factory applied 
insulation. The longitudinal stress in the films in the 
portion of the joint under the condenser unit is con- 
trolled by the condenser construction. In the region 
near the end of the joint, control of longitudinal 
stress is provided by tapering down the stop tube 
where it is fitted into the brass sleeve, this slope being 
calculated by use of the same formula developed in 
connection with the slopes in the condenser unit. Even 
with the longitudinal stress taken care of, however, the 
large radial stress on the oil film within the stop tube 
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Fig. 12—Simpuiriep ASSEMBLY oF TEST TERMINAL WITH 
CYLINDRICAL TyPE CONDENSERS 


would be excessive and develop failure in this region 
except for application of the method now to be de- 
scribed. This construction is very simple and now 
seems quite obvious but has eliminated completely this 
point of weakness. It consists in building up the 
conductor insulation inside the stop tube by use of a 
tube of impregnated paper, which is arranged to be 
slipped over the end of the cable and tightened up on 
the factory insulation by twisting in the proper direc- 
tion. The paper is cut to give the proper taper at the 
end next the lead and this tapered portion is covered 
with metal after the paper tube is in place. The 
diameter to which the insulation is built up in this way 
may be made sufficient to reduce the stress at the outer 
surface to a value well below that which will produce 
ionization in the oil film. 

Where the stop feature is not to be used, the stop 
tubes are omitted and the exposed cable insulation is 
built up to the desired diameter by the use of a similar 
tube of impregnated paper. This makes it possible to 
use a condenser tube large enough to slip back over the 
lead with ample clearance, and insures against dis- 
charges over the surface of the factory insulation. 
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Cylindrical Type Condenser Terminals. ‘The same 
general features of condenser design have been applied 
to high-voltage terminals and have proved equally 
satisfactory. Fig. 12 shows the cross-section of a test 
terminal of this type. The use of the impregnated 
paper tube has also been applied to this and to other 
types of terminal with gratifying results. 

Longitudinal Strength of Oil Films. By this con- 
struction it has been possible to obtain substantially 
uniform longitudinal distribution of stresses and the 
limiting feature in design has become the actual strength 
of thin oil films longitudinally and of the impregnated 
paper insulation in a direction parallel to its.lamina- 
tions. In earlier joints, the high local concentrations 
of stresses were not easily determined and were usually 
not known, hence practical methods of reducing these 
maximum stresses or of introducing constructions 
giving higher dielectric strength at the points where 
they occurred were of more importance than informa- 
tion as to the stress which could be sustained by the 
film if the potential were uniformly distributed. Con- 
sequently, very little previous work has been done in 
determining specific values of longitudinal strength, 
and so far as we know, there are no published data on 
the subject. We have found that the longitudinal 
strength is of the order of 10 per cent of the radial 
strength. While, in general, factors tending to affect 
the strength in one direction have a similar effect on 
the strength in the other, the degree to which they 
affect these two values is found in some cases to vary 
enormously. For example, both are affected by the 
degree of saturation, but the effect on the longitudinal 
strength is very much more pronounced. On the other 
hand, the element of time has a very important effect 
on radial strength while its effect on longitudinal 
strength is much smaller. As a result, tests involving 
both radial and longitudinal stresses are more likely 
to produce longitudinal failure when made at very high 
voltages for short time and radial failures when made 
as long-time tests at lower voltages. 

A large amount of experimental data has been ob- 
tained concerning the longitudinal breakdown strength 
of oil films similar to those in the cylindrical condenser 
joints. Tests were made on some 350 specimens con- 
structed by winding strips of 1-mil foil between the 
layers of a paper tube, using spacings of from 3 in. to 
34 in., the samples being impregnated with oil under 
vacuum and tested under pressures ranging from at- 
mospheric to 55 lb. per sq. in. absolute. No attempt 
was made to eliminate “‘edge effect,”’ the intention being 
to reproduce substantially the conditions in the con- 
denser units. For the conditions of the tests, the results 
obtained have enabled us to draw the following con- 
clusions: 

a. Longitudinal breakdown strength of such an oil 
film one mil thick with one inch separation of electrodes 
and tested under 20 lb. per sq. in. gage pressure 
—40 to 60 kv. 
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complete joints may be of interest. 
joints having a total of 14 in. longitudinal creepage 
distance, tests were obtained up to 300 kv. for approxi- 


b. No indication of reduction of strength with in- 


crease of time of application was found within the limit | 


of the times used in these tests. 
minutes.) 

Cc. Longitudinal breakdown under the comiitions of 
test varies as about the square root of the distance 


(1 second to 30 


‘between the electrodes. 


d. The effect of pressure is to increase the break- 
down strength as something like the eighth root of the 
absolute pressure. 

Test Results on Joints. Typical results of tests on 


On the earlier 


mately 8 hours without failure. Further tests on other 
joints with creepage distances down to 8 in. have given 


results which are about proportional to co one just 
cited. 


CONCLUSION 
In earlier designs of joints and terminals for very 


_ high operating voltage, the difficulty with concentra- 


tion of stress increases with increased voltage, so that a 
small increase in voltage requirements necessitates an 
entirely disproportionate increase in joint and terminal 
dimensions. As a result, a rather definite limit was 


established, beyond which further increase in voltage 


was impracticable. Since the condenser construction 
provides complete control over the potential distribu- 
tion, any increase in voltage may be taken care of by a 
proportional increase in creepage distance and in the 
number of condenser steps. Consequently, by a simple 


_adjustment of dimensions, the advantages already de- 
rived from the use of joints and terminals of this type 
on the highest voltages now in use become equally 
available for any operating voltage for which cables 


may later be built. 

‘These developments have made possible the re- 
alization of a unified oil-filled cable system which 
involves a minimum of complication and which, in the 


higher-voltage range, has a decided cost advantage 
over solid type cables. 


This system not only fully 


realizes the outstanding advantages inherent in the 
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oil-filled principle, but incorporates additional valuable 
features. Thus, it is possible to install the cable nearly 
as readily as solid type cables for lower voltages. The 
system provides for efficient sectionalizing of the oil 
feed and for prompt detection of oil leaks or abnormal 
pressures. As a result, the freedom from electrical 
failure which is characteristic of oil-filled cables may 
be expected to be matched by freedom from service 
failures due to most of those external causes which 
result in failures on the present solid type system. 

So extremely rapid has been the development which 
has taken place in this field in methods of manufacture 
and in the improvement in the technique of handling 
and of installation, that problems which only a com- 
paratively short time ago seemed to be extremely 
difficult have become of minor importance. An in- 
creasing volume of information gives assurance that 
oil-filled cable will fulfil all theoretical expectations, 
and as a result, it has opened up entirely new fields of 
usefulness for insulated cables. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made to the many asso- 
ciates of the authors who have contributed largely to 
the development here described and to the utility 
engineers who have cooperated in obtaining data on 
performance of oil-filled cables and accessories in 
actual operation. 
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INTRODUCTION 


N an earlier paper! we have described a series of 
studies of the influence of residual air and moisture 
on the properties of impregnated paper insulation. 

The power-factor voltage characteristics of impregnated 
paper, as used in high-voltage cables, arewellknown. A 
sharp rise in power factor with increase of voltage has been 
accepted as an indication of poor quality and generally 
as indicating large amounts of entrapped air or gas. 
One of the striking results of our studies has been the 
relatively small effect of residual air upon the shape of 
the power-factor voltage curves. The shape of these 
curves was not appreciably affected in the range of 
evacuation pressure from one to ten centimeters of Hg., 
absolute pressure and furthermore the curves were 
perfectly flat up to 300 volts per mil and 50 deg. cent. 
Only at impregnation pressures above 25 cm. Hg. did 
the typical rising power-factor voltage curve become 
evident. Visual examination always showed dryness 
and air in samples having rising power-factor voltage 
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of a possible correlation between initial changes in power 
factor and subsequent life. 
ACCELERATED LIFE TESTS 

Description of Specimens. 'The sample used for the 
accelerated life tests was much the same as that de- 
scribed in our earlier paper. Several modifications 
were necessary, however, due to the importance of 
strengthening the ends of the specimens to enable them 
to withstand the high voltages required for the acceler- 
ated life tests. The early tests resulted mostly in flash- 
overs and punctures of the end of the sample. In order 
to obtain a true test it is important that the breakdown 
should oceur in a section of the sample in which the 
electric field is uniform, or in other words, under the 
test electrode. In the final results this condition has 
been met, although a tendency to breakdown towards 
the ends is avoided only with the greatest care in 
construction. 

Each sample consisted of a brass tube one inch in 
diameter and four feet long. Each tube was cleaned 


Fig. 1—TueE Construction OF THE REENFORCED END Usep In THE ACCELERATED Lire Tests 


THICKNESSES 


. Linen thread. 50 turns per in. 

. Lead electrode 1/64 in. 

. Foil extension of electrode 4 mils 
. Paper tape insulation 65 mils 
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curves while evidence of excellent thorough impregna- 
tion was associated with samples having flat power- 
factor voltage characteristics. 

In this paper we present the results of further study 
on the still open question of the influence of residual air 
upon the life of the finished insulation. Here, as before, 
we use the value of the pressure of evacuation and im- 
pregnation as a measure of the amount of residual air. 
As in the foregoing studies the present work has also 
brought out much interesting information on other 
phases of impregnated paper, notably in the suggestion 
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5. Brass tube 1/32 in. 

6. Paper insulation 8 mils 

7. Paper end reinforcement 0.31 in. max. 

8. Bakelite ring 

and polished and drilled at each end with thirty-six 
No. 58 holes spaced uniformly in the region from 3 to 
8 in. from each end. These holes were necessary in 
order to insure complete impregnation of the sample 
at the ends, where the insulation wall was much thicker. 
Each tube then received a wrapping of fifteen layers of 
1-in. wide, 0.0043-in. thick, manila paper. The paper 
was fed on spirally in the usual manner, in each layer 
the successive turns lapped slightly, the lap varying 
from 1/32 in. to a close butt contact. The laps in suc- 
cessive layers were displaced successively by approxi- 
mately 14 in. The insulation wall averaged 65 mils in 
thickness. 

Several different methods of building up the ends 
were tried before a satisfactory construction was ob- | 
tained. Various combinations of reenforcing insulation 
and metal bells were tried. One of these methods met 
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factory and normally shows no signs of stress 


with considerable success but the most satisfactory 
end construction employed was suggested by R. W. 
Atkinson. A cross-section of this method is shown in 
Fig. 1. The end is built up of some 70 turns of kraft 
paper so cut before applying that when put in place a 
gentle slope resulted. A lead foil covering of this slope 
formed the guard electrode of the ‘specimen. The 
slope was determined by calculation so as to give a 
uniform longitudinal stress, of a predetermined safe 
value, along the end of the sample. The guard laps 
over and is insulated from the end of the test electrode. 
At the outer edge the lead is turned back and smoothed 
to avoid sharp edges. This end has been very satis- 
ae Lie 
is true even in cases where a voltage of 50 kv. (800 volts 
per mil on the insulation wall) has been applied for as 
long as 180 hours. 


Drying, Evacuating and Impregnating. The equip- 


ment used for drying, evacuating and impregnating has 
already been described in the paper referred to above 
which also gives details of the Schering bridge used for 
power-factor measurements. One new piece of equip- 
ment has been added during the present investigation. 
This is a chamber into which compound can be admitted 
under vacuum for the removal of air and other gases. 
The compound is piped directly from this chamber to 


the impregnating tank and thus is never in the presence 


of air after it has once been treated under vacuum. ~ 
_ In view of the importance of residual moisture all the 


paper samples were first dried to the same standard 


condition before impregnation. This standard con- 
dition was determined by the value of the d-c. conduc- 
tivity measured at 1,500 volts as described in the first 
paper. Two methods were used to obtain this standard 
dry condition. The specimens were either dried in 
air for 72 hours, or were subjected to a vacuum of 14 
mm. Hg. for 48 hours. The temperature for both 
methods was 105 deg. cent. Check measurements 
showed that both methods resulted in samples having 


similar characteristics. 


The specimens, having reached the dry state, were 


evacuated to the various pressures to be studied. For 


the samples dried in the open this evacuation of 24 


hours took place immediately after the air drying period. 


For the vacuum dried samples a 24-hour period in dry 


air at atmospheric pressure and 105 deg. cent. was 


inserted between the drying and evacuating periods in 
order to offset the effect, on the amount of residual air, 
of the low vacuum of the vacuum drying treatment. 


Following the evacuation treatment at 105 deg. cent. 


and at the particular pressure being studied, the tem- 


( of the Apples was reduced to 
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The compound was always evacuated at 14 mm. and 60 
deg. cent. before being used for impregnation. After 
the necessary amount of compound had been admitted 
to the impregnating chamber the pressure and tem- 
perature were held for two hours at the same values 
used during the impregnation. Following this two- 
hour interval the pressure in the impregnating chamber 


was raised to atmospheric by the admission of nitrogen. 


Direct current measurements of conductivity were 
then made, after which the samples were allowed to 
cool to room temperature. 

The oil treating equipment consisted of an open 
reservoir into which the compound was emptied from 
the containers in which it was shipped. In this reser- 
voir the compound was heated to 60 deg. cent. It was 
then slowly admitted into the treating chamber which 
had previously been evacuated to a pressure of 14 mm. 
Hg. During the admission of the compound this 
pressure was maintained. The oil passed into the 
treating chamber through a spray nozzle and was 
sprayed on the apex of a metal cone. Thus the oil was 
spread out in a thin layer to facilitate the removal of 
air and gas. From the top cone the oil dripped on to 
two other cones and then into the bottom of the 
chamber where it was stored until needed for 
impregnation. 
_ After the specimens had been allowed to cool to room 
temperature in the impregnating chamber they were 
transferred to the high-voltage test box where they were 
immersed in compound for the tests. In some cases all 
three of the samples were transferred at the same time, 
in other cases they were transferred singly and while 
one sample of the set was under life test those remain- 
ing were kept in the impregnating chamber under com- 
pound in an atmosphere of nitrogen. 


hee TEST PROCEDURE 

Life Tests. For the accelerated life tests it was found 
desirable to use a value of stress that would give a 
reasonably long life, say twelve hours, for the poorest 
specimens and a short enough life for the best specimens 
so that the testing would not stretch out over too long a 
period. It was found early that the range of quality of 
the samples being tested was entirely too wide to permit 
the use of one given voltage stress for all the tests. 


the following test procedure, known as “standard test 
procedure A,” was adopted: Etep 
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siderably longer life than those of the first group. Con- 
sequently test procedure A was found to be too slow and 
a more rapid procedure was developed. This is known 
as “standard test procedure B,” and is as follows: 

400 volts per mil for 1 hour 

500 volts per mil for 1 hour 

600 volts per mil for 10 hours 

650 volts per mil for 10 hours 

700 volts per mil for 37 hours 

750 volts per mil for 40 hours 

800 volts per mil to breakdown 

Power factor—first measurement at the start and 

then once at each change of voltage. 

The life tests were all conducted at a constant tem- 
perature, 40 deg. cent. This value was decided upon 
as it was well within the operating range of insulation 
of this type and was sufficiently above the range of 
ambient values to permit good temperature control. 
The temperature was maintained, in most cases, to 
within plus or minus 4% deg. cent. In several tests of 
very poor specimens the energy dissipated as dielectric 
loss was so large that it was impossible to hold the tem- 
perature down to 40 deg. cent. In one such case the 
temperature rose to 51 deg. cent. before breakdown. 
This condition was only encountered in two instances. 

The life tests on a group of three specimens were made 
both singly and three in parallel. Some difficulty was 
experienced in the use of the parallel connection. This 
was first noticed by a marked absence of uniformity in 
the life of the three specimens of one group. The third 
specimen invariably showed a much longer life than the 
other two. This was at variance with the results of 
the tests on single specimens which were very satisfac- 
tory from the standpoint of uniformity. There was 
evidence that the parallel arrangement facilitated the 
occurrence of oscillations whenever an initial local 
failure started. These oscillations resulted in the 
liberation of excessive energy at this point of initial 
failure, with greatly accelerated approach to break- 
down. The first attempt at correction was to insert 
resistors, of approximately 8,000 ohms each, in the 
high-tension lead between each outer specimen and the 
middle one. This improved conditions somewhat but 
was not entirely satisfactory. A resistance of the same 
value (8,000 ohms) was then inserted in the high-tension 
lead in series with each specimen. This connection 
proved to be fairly satisfactory and enabled us to test 
some of the specimens in parallel. In view, however, of 
a continued uncertainty as to the presence of this type 
of disturbance, the majority of the samples were tested 
singly. 

Power-Factor Measurements. As a preliminary check 
of the character of the impregnated specimens, power- 
factor measurements over the voltage range from 60 to 
300 volts per mil and at two temperatures, room and 
40 deg. cent., were made on most of the specimens be- 
fore starting the life test. In some cases the power- 
factor voltage relations were also studied at 60 and 80. 
deg. cent. 
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The life test of each specimen, tested by procedure A, 
was interrupted for about six minutes at intervals, 
usually four hours, in order to measure the power fac- 
tor. This was only done for those specimens which 
were tested singly. These measurements permitted us 
to study the variations of power factor during the life 
of the specimens. For the samples tested by procedure 
B the power-factor measurements were taken only at 
each change of voltage. These measurements brought 
out a number of interesting points which will be dis- 
cussed later. 

Visual Examination. All the specimens tested to 
destruction were stripped and examined and the condi- 
tion of the insulation noted. In the early stages of the 
work the points of breakdown showed considerable evi- 
dence of disruptive discharge. ‘The burned areas were 
large and badly torn. Subsequently the breakdowns 
took the form of clean punctures of the insulation. 
These punctures were generally cone shaped holes about 
3/16 in. in diameter at the sheath and tapering to a 
point at the conductor. The area around this type of 
break was clean and showed the same visual character 
as unstressed insulation except in some few cases in 
which the insulation in the vicinity of the break was 
very dry and contained only a very meager amount of 
compound. 

The disruptive type of breakdown we attribute to 
oscillations at the instant of failure. Careful grounding 
and shielding of all circuits eliminated this type of 
failure. Similar disruptive breakdowns occurred in 
the parallel test connection before the insertion of 
damping resistors. 

The specimens that were short lived showed, upon 
examination, evidence of large quantities of entrapped 
air or gas and incomplete impregnation as was indicated 
by the dryness of the paper tape. The best specimens 
were all well impregnated, thoroughly saturated with 
compound and free of any signs of voids or air spaces. 
Intermediate specimens were in general well saturated 
and free of air or gas. These specimens would occa- 
sionally show traces of gas at the tape edges. 


RESULTS 


Voltage-Time Relations. In any study of the life of 
impregnated paper insulation it is obvious that an 
accelerated life test is necessary. Furthermore, in 
order to investigate insulation having a wide range of 
quality a step test is essential. This immediately raises 
the question of a basis of comparison as related to the 
various voltages of the step test. 

Very little information is to be found in the literature 
concerning the voltage-time relations of impregnated 
paper insulation. In general two types of relationships 
have been proposed. The first is based on a voltage- 
time curve which becomes asymptotic to a line parallel 
to the time axis and gives a law stating that the life 
varies inversely as some power of the voltage in excess 
of the value of the asymptote. The second states that 
the life varies inversely as some power of the voltage. 
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F. W. Peek, Jr.2 suggested a law for the first type of 
relationship. He found that for impregnated paper 
tested for breakdown in the range from a fraction of a 
second to sixty seconds the curve fitted the expression 


| G = G.( —— 
Vt 

_ where G is the breakdown gradient for a time ¢ and G, 

is the gradient which the insulation will stand for an 

| _ Infinite time without failure. The constant a depends 

on the type of insulation, the temperature and other 
factors. Peek found that for his experimental results 
_ the value for 7 was four. 

; J. Delon? investigated this relation further and 
_ pointed out that the value of n is not a constant when 
_t varies over a wide range. He found in his experi- 

_ mental work that increased from four to eight when t 

_ changed between the limits of one to two thousand 
_ hours. 

W. Schmidt! has given an interesting discussion of 
the voltage-time relationship of this type. He pro- 

_ poses a method for the determination of the quality of a 
given sample of insulation on the basis of the instan- 
Eee breakdown strength and the so-called limiting 

olta He takes the value of n as two and criticizes 
tthe use in this country of values as high as seven and 
eight. 

From their experiments on three-conductor cable im- 
-pregnated with heavy oil, D. W. Roper and H. Halperin® 
find that the second type of relationship agrees with 
their data. They state that “the breakdown voltage 

varies inversely as the seventh root of the time.” F. W. 

_Farmer® and F. M. Clark’ independently check this 

seventh root relationship. Clark calls attention to the 

fact that the type of insulation and the temperature as 

_ well may vary the slope of the voltage-time curve. 

The first type of relationship appears to be more 
logical but the second seems to be in favor among insu- 
lation engineers. Itis apparently, based on the average 
results of extended periods of observations of com- 
mercial breakdown tests, the power of the voltage 
varying from the fourth up to as high as the nineteenth. 
The power is assumed to depend upon the duration of 
the test as well as the quality of the insulation. It is 

0 pyoue hat there is little exact knowledge of the sub- 

| that no ee law exists. It seems to be 
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volts per mil as an average operating stress and taking 
6,000 hours at 400 volts per mil as the average life of a 
good quality sample, calculation on the basis of the 
eighth power law gives an equivalent life at 100 volts 
per mil of over 50,000 years! Systematic studies of the 
law of life, as related to the length of accelerated life 
tests, are badly needed. 

As a matter of interest the first type of voltage-time 
relationship has also been considered in studying our 
results. This is the law suggested by Peek, Delon, and 
Schmidt and it assumes that there is some voltage 
greater than zero for which the insulation life would be 
infinite. The life of the insulation, then, is inversely 
proportional to some power of the excess of voltage over 
this base voltage. The present tests indicate that for 
the type of sample and compound used a base voltage 
of 400 volts per mil and the fourth power of the excess 
of voltage over that base gives reasonable results. The 
lives of several specimens have been recomputed on this. 
basis and compared with the same lives calculated by 
the eighth power law. The relative differences between 
specimens is practically unchanged and the second 
method of calculation modifies the results not at all, 
except as to the numerical values of the estimated life. 

Infe-Pressure Relations. In all, over 135 samples 


60 samples were used in the development of a reliable 
method of test and the remainder have been used in the 
actual results. The results are shown in Figs. 2 and 3. 
Each point is the average of from five to nine separate 
tests. 

The curve marked A in Fig. 2 shows the variation of 


life with the pressure of impregnation for samples im- 


pregnated with a compound designated as A. The 
points on the curve are average points and represent all 
samples except those in which the test was not truly 
representative of the insulation strength, such as tests 
in which there were end failures or other troubles. One 
is struck, upon looking at the curve, by the small dif- 
ference in life obtained by reducing the air pressure of 
impregnation from 2.5 em. to 2mm. Hg. This is due 
to the difficulty of obtaining reliable points at these low 
pressures. It was very difficult to obtain failures in 
sections of the insulation wall in which the electrostatic 
field was unquestionably uniform. It seemed desirable | 
therefore to metadparn nS ae arteebenie 1? aire | 
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We have shown for curve B a much wider difference in 
life than in the corresponding section of the life curve A. 
The curve B shows an increase of 50 per cent in life for 
a decrease in pressure from 2.5cm.to2mm. The data 
show definitely an increase in life in this pressure range 
of 10 per cent and indicate, we believe, the increase of 
50 per cent shown on the curve. 
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Fie. 2—RELATION BETWEEN THE PRESSURE OF IMPREGNATION 
AND THE LIFE oF IMPREGNATED PaprEerR INSULATION 


Compounds A and B 


The scattering of the points obtained at the 2.5 cm. 
and the 2 mm. pressures is shown in Table J. The 
average values used in plotting the curves have been 
based on a critical analysis of all the results. Careful 
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Fig. 3—RELATION BETWEEN THE PRESSURE OF IMPREGNATION 
AND THE OnEe-Hour BREAKDOWN VOLTAGE OF IMPREGNATED 
Paper INSULATION 


study of the test and the examination of each sample 
led to the selection of those used in computing the 
average. For example, the first column of Table I 
shows a range of life from 232 to 3,850 hours. Out of 
a total of twelve tests five were rejected due to the 
proximity of the failure to the sheath cut between cen- 
tral electrode and guard. 
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TABLE I 
———————————————————————————————————OOOOOOOO“OQ“O*elOq*“*eO*“*qwon0SSSS 
Impregnating 
pressures 2Mm. 2.5 Cm. 
Compound A B A B 
ne 
ASS inetere ee 12,200 855, as. 2262 5 <5 <0 4,618* 
3 S50 haere ASTOOM etarcote BOG cite 3,809* 
21027 rete AQIS Re hist G68... avers 4,049* 
so OZEN oles she 6;189*) eno 2.aS2 Ef tae 4,308* 
A474 11,614" oo) OAS escfeys se 6 4,221* 
Hours life at 400 DSOat ewe 8635 5 ghia 2,102* 
volts per mil.. | ....1,345 BYP TER aim otc 2,442* 
AAEM ba Ain loks ATA ee meters 1,909* 
420' 3. c ote A BSS arene? 3,156* 
232 aie ee 4,035* 
....3,059 
2,091 
AVOLAES seas oslo 25695 2 tee oe GiB COs ta 2 SOl hie. 4,141 


*Indicates specimens used in computing average. 


The results when examined in detail offer an explana- 
tion of the difficulty in obtaining uniform results in the 
tests in this low-pressure range. When the impregna- 
tion pressure is 2.5 cm., or lower, a region of pressure is 
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Impregnated at 40 cm. Hg. 


reached in which the normal variations in the structure 
of the sample become so important that they may over- 
shadow the effect of the reduction in air pressure. This 
is true despite the most extreme care in the manufac- 
ture and preparation to secure uniformity of thesamples. 
One of the most important variations has been found 
to be the tightness of the assembled structure. 

Variation of Power Factor During Life Tests. As 
already stated, power-factor measurements were made 
on all specimens before the start of the life tests. The 
power factor was also measured at 180 volts per mil at 
intervals during the life of the specimen. These ob- 
servations brought out several interesting results. The 
characteristics of samples impregnated with compound 
A will be discussed first. 

Fig. 4 shows the power-factor voltage curves for 
specimens of set. No. 61, which were air dried to our 
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; Standard dry condition and then evacuated and im- 
_ pregnated at 40 cm. Hg. The pressure on these speci- 
| mens was never reduced below 40 cm. so that this set 
| may be considered good from the standpoint of moisture 
| and poor from the point of entrapped air. The power- 

factor voltage curves are sharply rising as is characteris- 
tic of this type of specimen. The life test of 61-A has 
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Fig. 5—Pownr-Factor-VoOLTaAGE CHARACTERISTICS AND THE 
VARIATION OF PowER Factor Durine THE Lire Tust or Set 62 


Impregnated 15 cm. Hg. 


the immediate effect of bringing the power-factor curve 
down to an approximately horizontal position after 20 
hours. During the test on the A specimen, the B, and C 
specimens are under compound at about 38 deg. cent., 
which seems to improve their power factor somewhat, 
although the curves of power factor are still sharply 
ascending. This apparent improvement has been 
noted before and shown to be only temporary (see 
; earlier paper). ‘However, under life test these curves 

flatten out as did the curve of specimen 61-A. While 

this indicates an improvement in the ionization factor 
of the insulation, there is evidently a corresponding 
deterioration as shown by the increase of power factor 
with time, also indicated in Fig. 4. 

Our experiments show that this initial clean-up of the 
insulation becomes less noticeable as the amount of 
7 residual air in the insulation is decreased. This can 
parte be seen a), iv inees to 0 Fig. 5 for set we 62. 


8 slightly 1 rising characteristic. The power-factor time | 
curves, Fig. 5, show no evidence of a decrease of power 
tor upon. the application of voltage, but rather tend 
to an ever increasing power factor as the time of Ba 
ens. ee eee grette 
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As a rule a slight rise in power factor is noted during 
the first two hours following the application of voltage 
after which the power factor remains constant at this 
increased value for the next 20 hours. At this point 
the voltage stress is, according to the standard pro- 
cedure A, stepped up to 500 volts per mil. This in- 
crease in stress is also accompanied by an increase in 
power factor, followed by another 20-hour period with- 
out further change. The voltage increase to 600 volts 
per mil, which then takes place, is accompanied by 
another increase in power factor. The power factor — 
then remains practically constant up to the breakdown. 
The large increase of power factor which would be ex- 
pected to precede the breakdown takes place relatively 
rapidly, generally within four hours. This point is 
brought out in Fig. 6 for specimen 65-B. _ It is interest- 
ing to note that the power factor gives no indication of 
approaching breakdown except within this very short 
interval before failure. This seems to be strictly a 
characteristic of good specimens, 7. ¢., specimens im- 
pregnated at low pressure, while to the contrary, 


specimens impregnated at high pressure and known to 


contain air, show, as a rule, an ever increasing value of 
power factor from the start of the application of voltage 
to the point of breakdown. This rise follows the more 
rapid decrease in power factor which occurs, in these 
specimens, immediately upon the application of voltage, 
as noted above. 
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the sample. The power factor doubtless rises just before 
breakdown, but it happened that no measurements 
were made during the short period before failure so that 
no rises are shown at the ends of the power-factor time 
curves for this group of samples. 

Predetermination of Insulation Life. All through the 
life test work the data were carefully studied in an effort 
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Impregnated at 2 mm. Hg., compound B 


to find some “yardstick” by which the life might be 
measured. Attention has been called to the fact that 
in all the life tests in which the power-factor voltage 
curves showed a flat or fairly flat characteristic the 
application of voltage, for the first step of the life test, 
was accompanied by an increase of power factor as was 
noticed in Fig. 6. This rise in power factor has been 
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Compound A, specimens tested in parallel 


carefully computed, for all the samples impregnated 
with compound A, and compared with the life of the 
insulation. 

The results of this comparison are shown in Figs. 8 
and 9. There is apparently a definite relation between 
this initial power-factor rise and the life of the insula- 
tion. Further study of the question is advisable. The 
relationship between power-factor rise and life might 
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well be different for different kinds and types of insu- 
lation. It is quite possible, too, that under other con- 
ditions of test than those used here the effect might not 
be so evident. However, it appears to be sufficiently 
striking to warrant calling to the attention of the work- 
ers in this field. A similar analysis was not possible for 
compound B, owing to the small number of measure- 
ments of power factor. 


VARIATIONS IN CABLE PAPER 


During the course of the work we have had occa- 
sion to handle three separate lots of manila paper. 
These three supplies we will call Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 
The original supply was No. 1 and the two subsequent 
supplies Nos. 2 and 3, respectively. All three supplies 
were ordered under the same specifications. In the 
life test work reported in this paper only paper No. 3 
was used. Papers Nos. 1 and 2 were used in some 
preliminary work and several results of interest were 
obtained. 
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Compound A, specimens tested singly 


In the earlier paper! we have described in detail our 
methods of drying and the use of the d-c. conductivity 
as a criterion of dryness. The work described in these 
earlier reports was all carried out with paper No. 1. 
The dry condition was indicated by a galvanometer 
deflection of 3.00 cm., twenty minutes:after the applica- 
tion of 1,500 volts direct current, representing aresistivity 
of 6.02 « 10 ohms per cm.*. This dry condition was 
normally reached after drying for 72 hours at 105 deg. 
cent. in the open air or it was invariably obtained fol- 
lowing a 48-hour treatment at a pressure of 2 mm. Hg. 
and 105 deg. cent. 

An attempt to dry paper No. 2 to the foregoing stand- 
ard condition met with failure although paper No. 2 
was supposed to be the same as paper No.1. In order 
to check the difference in these two papers two identical 
samples were made up, one with paper No. 1 (50E) and 
one with paper No. 2 (50D). These two specimens 
were placed side by side in the drying chamber and 
subjected to the same drying process. The results are 
given in Table II. 
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TABLE II 
=< SSS ee eee 
F : Time in hours Galv. defl. em. 20 min. 


_ Specimen at 105 deg. cent. at 1,500 volts 
50 D Px ye id ay Sig A NE ag tk 77.0 
PADEDINON2 ee dei.) ccc) sacle’ ss SS Ord Joon vounes Soma eee 42.5 
TPIS: te SOON Be aCe bake 30.5 
50 E PE op C HOA O GOA LAOO fy OF 10.1 
DORE IN Obl oretes eras cic: aifesisdaiess een « TANGO ae ouCD ee OGe OSD 8.0 
(PI Stee anette 7.15 


This test showed conclusively that there was some 


inherent difference in the two papers. The matter was 
taken up with the manufacturer who informed us that 
the porosity of these two papers was somewhat different, 
No. 1 having a porosity corresponding to 322 seconds 

as compared to 100 seconds for paper No. 2. The 
manufacturer offered to supply another lot of paper 
having the same characteristics as No. 1. A group of 
specimens made up with this shipment of paper, No. 3, 
when dried, showed properties equivalent to paper 
No. 1. Table No. III shows the comparative drying 
data for the three papers. 


TABLE III—DRYING DATA FOR THREE SHIPMENTS OF CABLE 


PAPER 
Conductivity 
Paper Time to reach of cm. Remarks 
Nowien er iNain 72 hre so. Fein. CIA i euaverscaiie Standard conductivity 3 cm. 
; PVacuun.240hr?. 0... SiCminaeee shoes Drying temp. 105 deg. cent. 
No. 2....Inair 5 weeks......Could not get down to 3 cm. 
. 24 hr. vacuum..... 15.3—20.0...Could not get down to 3 em. 
' in 120 hr. 
4g “ Penile S Or sh Lind 
ee LO eves Or 4 8.5 
O67"  ReOASIG 4,.8— 6.4 
120)¢ Oe ate seve ty 4.5— 5.9 
No. 3....24 br. vacuum...... 1.25—2.00..Equivalent to the original 
‘ “ paper 
Deflection lower due to 
slightly thicker insulation 
wall - 


ae group of specimens, set 51, made up with paper 
No. 2, was vacuum dried and impregnated at 2-mm. 
eee iroek ‘The results obtained are shown in Figs. 10, 
114} any oe see 10 gives a Samsnabesi of the ‘power- 


"The es are very striking. “The power 
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1. The only difference noticed between papers Nos. 1 
and 38 was that paper No. 3 was about 0.0005-in. 
thicker than paper No. 1. 

Summarizing, paper No. 2 was much more difficult to 
dry than paper No. 1 and even after a prolonged period 
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of treatment failed to reach a conductivity as low as the 
normal value for paper No.1. Impregnated insulation 
made up using paper No. 2 showed values of power 
factor higher than those found for paper No. 1 and the 
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factor voltage curves decreasing with increasing volt- 
age, paper No. 2 shows rising power-factor voltage 
curves in the same high temperature region. We 
attribute the differences in the performance of papers 
1 and 2 to inherent differences in their composition. 


VARIATIONS IN COMPOUND 


Compound A was used over a period of eight months. 
During this time it was stored in the sealed five-gallon 
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Set 51—paper No. 2 


tins in which it was received. After using it for tests 
throughout a six-month period a marked decrease of life 
was observed in an attempt to check an earlier run. In- 
vestigation showed quite definitely that the compound 
had deteriorated. Specimens manufactured under con- 
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ditions which earlier gave lives of over 2,000 hours would 
fail in less than half that time after the compound had 
been standing several months before using. Study of 
the data brought out the facts shown in Fig. 14. The 
d-c. conductivity and the increase in power factor from 
room temperature to 40 deg. cent. increased steadily 
with the age of the compound. We attribute this 
deterioration to the presence of air in the compound, 
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although it was evident that a considerable degree of 
vacuum existed in the sealed container. 

Conference with the manufacturer resulted in a new 
shipment of compound which was put up in 50-gallon 
drums in an atmosphere of CO:. This is the compound 
B. Arrangements were made in the laboratory for 
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preventing the exposure of the compound to air. As 
compound was drawn from the drums CO, was ad- 
mitted. The compound was exploded under vacuum 
before impregnation, as has been described, in order to 
remove the CO, and subsequently the compound, as 
well as the impregnated insulation, was held in an 
atmosphere of nitrogen until actually placed in the high- 
voltage test box. Throughout the use of this com- 
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pound, covering a period of ten months, no evidence of 
deterioration was found. 

It has been shown already that this compound gave a 
much longer life to the impregnated paper than the origi- 
nalcompound A. A comparison of the two from several 
other standpoints is of interest. Fig. 15 shows a com- 
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parison of the power-factor voltage characteristics and 
Fig. 16 of the power-factor temperature characteristics. 
It is significant that here the power-factor charac- 
teristics give absolutely no clue to the life of the insula- 
tion, the insulation with the lower power factor having 
the shorter life. Figs. 6 and 7 show the variation of 
power factor during the life of the insulation. Although 
the power factor increases very slightly with the age of 
the insulation the increase does not become sharp except 
very near the time of breakdown. Hence neither the 
_ absolute value nor the shape of the power-factor voltage 
curve provide a certain. indication of the condition or 
life of the insulation. 


VARIATIONS IN STRUCTURE OF THE INSULATION 


An examination of the results of the life tests, in the 
_ pressure range from 2 mm. to 2.5 cm., showed that small 
- variations in material and assembly of thestructure of the 
sample become quite important in this pressure region. 
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For Paper IMPREGNATED WITH Two DirrERENT CoMPoUNDS 


Set 65—compound AY 
Set 81—compound B 


Several tests showed quite clearly the importance of the 
tightness of the structure. The usual electrode of the 
samples consisted of a sheet of 1/64-in. sheet lead bound 
x on by a layer of linen thread. In every case the lead 
was” carefully smoothed and formed to the insulation 
thread was wrapped on as nearly as possible at 
tension. With this construction the longest _ 
ppunpieabated 2 at 2 mm., gave a life of 
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tested continuously at 800 volts per mil ran 188 hours in 
actual time, the equivalent of 48, 200 hours at 400 volts 
per mil, without failure. 
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_ CONCLUSIONS 


The results reported in this paper conclude a some- 
what extended investigation of the influence of small 
amounts of moisture and air on the properties of im- 
pregnated paper. The general conclusions, as related. 
to the main purpose of the work, may be briefly stated: 

The influence of residual moisture is universally bad 
and increasing amounts of such moisture are immedi- 
ately reflected in higher values of power factor and loss 
and in other evidence of instability. 

The chief importance of residual air is in its effect 
The smaller the amount 
of the residual air the longer the life. The accelerated 
life tests indicate, that so far as air content is con- 
cerned, under properly controlled conditions and with 
evacuation pressures well within reach in present day 
manufacturing methods, the life of impregnated paper 
may be extended to values far beyond those ordinarily 
supposed to pertain to the best present day cables. On 
the other hand, below a certain proportion of residual 
air, asrepresented say by complete impregnation at 1 em. 
Hg. pressure, the further increase in life is not markedly 
great. This is due to the fact that below this value the 
increase in life due to reduced air is offset by normal and 


heretofore uncontrolled variations in the uniformity 


and quality of oil and paper. Low pressures of evacu-_ 
ation, therefore, are more important for the further 
withdrawal of moisture than for the extension of ulti- | 
mate life as dependent on air content. ; 
One of the most ioe concen is th 
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methods for their control, the stability of each, and 
other factors bearing on the properties of the com- 
pleted product. Some of these are reported in the 
present paper and for others the foregoing papers must 
be consulted. 

The conclusions of the present paper are briefly as 
follows: 

1. The life of impregnated paper insulation increases 
steadily with a decrease in the amount of residual air. 

2. For impregnating pressures above 2.5 cm. the 
life decreases rapidly with increasing pressure of im- 
pregnation. For pressures below 2.5 em. the results 
show an increase of life of from 10 to 50 per cent between 
2.5 cm. and 2 mm. impregnating pressure. 

3. For impregnating pressures below 2.5 cm. normal 
variations in material and structure, particularly in the 
tightness of the structure, may offset the increased life 
due to decreasing the pressure of impregnation. 

4. Cable compound deteriorates if it contains only 
a small amount of air even though it is kept in sealed 
containers, at room temperature. Air should be en- 
tirely excluded to avoid deterioration. 

5. Flat power-factor voltage curves and the abso- 
lute value of power factor should not be accepted as 
indications of long life. 

6. The power-factor rise due to the initial applica- 
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tion of voltage during a life test is indicated as a pos- 
sible criterion of insulation life. 

7. Avery satisfactory type of sample and reenforced 
end for accelerated life tests have been developed. 

8. Narrow variations in the quality of both paper 
and oil may cause wide differences in the electrical 
characteristics and in the lives of the impregnated 
products. 
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Discussion 
For discussion of this paper see page 1447. 


_ Synopsis.—The purpose of the paper is to describe a method of 
analysis for taking into account the effect of insulation variability 
in the determination of breakdown voltages and allowable operating 
stresses. The method is applicable to systems containing large 

— areas of insulation, or large numbers of units of insulation in 
parallel. 

General equations are derived, giving the breakdown voltage and 
number of failures to be expected, in terms of two parameters; the 
mean breakdown voltage and the variability of the insulation, both 
of which are determined from tests made on samples. It is shown 
how the results may be applied to the special case of electric power 
cables, for comparing the relative merits of different cables, and 
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for determining the safety factor required to take account of the 
inherent variability and consequent unreliability of the insulation. 

The necessity of considering the variability as well as the so- 
called strength of insulation is emphasized, and its importance 
brought out in terms of allowable operating stresses and failures. 

A graphical method of analysis is described, which makes use 
of probability paper, changing the probability scale from ‘‘per cent’ 
to “failures per hundred miles per year’’ in the case of cables. 

Predictions of theory are compared with the results of practise, 
using results from experiments made to determine the effect of elec- 
trode area on breakdown voltage. Good agreement is shown be-~ 
tween the two. . 


| INTRODUCTION 
N 1927, in a paper by Messrs. Bush and Moon! the 
importance of the standard deviation as a measure 
of the inherent variability of insulating materials 
was pointed out. The standard deviation, sigma, is 
defined by the following equation: 


ioe ail 


where & (6)? is the sum of the squares of the deviations 
of individual breakdown voltages from their mean, and 
nis the number of breakdown tests made. Sigma indi- 
cates the amount of scattering of the individual break- 
down voltages and hence the variability of the material, 
test conditions being the same in each case. Small 
values indicate a uniform, homogeneous material; while 
large values indicate a non-uniform, variable material. 

Curves, based on many thousands of breakdown 
tests, were given showing the manner in which break- 
down voltages are distributed. It was shown that 
such voltages are distributed about the mean, F,, 
approximately in accordance with the normal error 
curve, 


(a) 


Pama ek) 


the Gigbation ae completely specified by the two 
parameters oand E,. 

These two conceptions,—standard deviation as a 
measure of insulation variability, and normality of 


breakdown voltage distributions,—form the starting 


point and constitute the assumptions of the following 
theoretical development. 


THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


a. Coefficients of Variability and Uniformity,— 
Definitions. In specifying the variability of a material 
by the use of sigma, the mean must also be known. 
If the standard deviation, sigma, alone is given, no 
idea of the variability is gained, because the actual 
magnitudes of both sigma and the mean breakdown 
voltage EH, depend upon test conditions such as size 
and shape of electrodes, thickness of insulation, tem- 
perature, rate of application of voltage, ete. It 
happens, however, that both sigma and EH, vary in the 
same manner, since they both depend upon the same 
individual readings, so that their ratio remains the same. 


In other words, it is the ratio o/E,, or sigma expressed 


in per cent of E,, which is a constant for a given material 
and which specifies its variability. The ratio o/E,, 
therefore, will be used here to represent variability. 
It will be called the “coefficient of variability” and will 
be represented by the symbol S. Its reciprocal, 
designated by the symbol H, may be taken as a measure 
of the uniformity of the insulation and called the 
“coefficient of uniformity.” 

b. The General Equations. Making use of the fore- 
going conception of variability and the assumption of 
normality in the distribution of breakdown voltag 
the following two general equations have been de 
(see Appendix I for their SEDER 
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in parallel at an operating voltage H,.—the units being 
removed from the system after failure. F is given 
in terms of the two parameters EL, and S, which 
taken together specify the quality of the insulation; E. 
being the mean breakdown voltage of the units, and S 
the coefficient of variability. The second equation 
gives the breakdown voltage, H,, to expect for a system 
of N units of insulation connected in parallel, in terms 
of the same two parameters FE, and S. 

The symbol erf is an operator used to designate the 
Gaussian error function: thus, erf (k) is defined by the 
expression 

jG aks 

po EE 2 
ers (k) ga dk 
The symbol erf-! represents the inverse operation: 
thus, erf-! (k) means the quantity whose error func- 
tionisk. These are well-known functions whose values 
have been computed and tabulated. They are analo- 
gous to the two symbols sin and sin, and their values 
may be obtained from tables? in a similar manner. They 
are not always designated by the symbols erf.and 
erf-', however, but often simply by the expression. (3) 

or by an equivalent expression. 

In case error function tables are not available, equa- 
tion (1) may be put in the form of an infinite series. 
Letting (1— E./E.)/S =k, for small values of k, 
equation (1) takes the form 


N a ioe ks ks 
rey De eee. Deh G. 10 
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This series is convergent, and the error is less than the 
last term retained. 

For large values of k the above series converges too 
slowly for practical use, in which case it can be put in 
the following form: 


(3) 


F= 


(4) 
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This is an “asymtotic”’ or semi-convergent series, but 
the error, again, is less than the last term retained. 

c. Discussion. The two equations (1) and (2) are 
entirely general. They apply to all kinds of insulation, 
either in the form of continuous areas, as in cables, or 
in the form of discrete units, as in overhead transmis- 
sion lines. In the former case N represents length of 
cable, measured in terms of some standard test length; 
in the latter case, N represents the number of units of 
insulation under voltage stress,—the number of strings 

_of insulators along an overhead line, for example: 


In the case of thin sheets of insulation, N represents 
area, and equation (2) gives breakdown voltage as a 
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function of electrode area. Milnor’s equation for the 
effect of electrode area,? H, = C:— Czlog A, is an 
approximation to the probability expression for the 
same thing, obtained by considering the elementary 
areas, making up the total area A, indefinitely small and 
passing to the limit. It is valid only in cases where EH; is 
negligibly small compared with the mean breakdown 
voltage of the elementary areas. The two constants 
C, and C2 are evaluated in each case by fitting a curve 
to data obtained from tests made on different size elec- 
trodes. The advantage of equation (2) over Milnor’s 
equation is that it allows predictions to be made for any 
size electrode, from tests made on a single size, and in 
addition, takes into account the effect of insulation 
variability. The variability determines how great will 
be the effect of area. With perfectly uniform insula- 
tion, for example, area would have no effect on break- 
down voltage. 

A useful relation may-be obtained by solving equa- 
tion (1) for E,; giving 


E, = E.(l— Serfo(1/2— F/N) | (6) 


an expression which gives the allowable operating stress 
corresponding to F failures per N units of insulation. 
Now, if F is taken as unity and N is taken as 10,000, 
for example, the operating stress corresponding to one 
failure per ten thousand units is given by the simple 
relation H, = E, (1 — 3.72 S), showing clearly the im- 
portance of the part played by the insulation variability 
in determining the allowable operating voltage for a 
given system. Similar expressions for different speci- 
fied conditions may be obtained from the general equa- 
tions, in like manner, by assigning particular values to 
the parameters.. The extremely simple relation 


E, = E, (L— 4,8); (7) 


in the case of cables, gives the allowable operating 
voltage corresponding roughly to one failure per 
100 miles of cable per year, where EH, is the mean 
breakdown voltage of standard 10-ft. test lengths 
reduced to one year basis (See Appendix II). Sucha 
relation may be used for comparing the merits of 
different cables or made the basis of acceptance re- 
quirements and specifications. 

In order to avoid misconception as to the scope or 
applicability of the present paper it should be em- 
phasized that the foregoing theory takes account only 
of causes inherent in the insulation itself. It takes 
no account of external causes such as edge effect which 
might be encountered with different electrodes, nor of 
abnormal operating conditions such as surges and 
overloads which might be encountered in practise. 


EXPERIMENTAL CONSIDERATIONS 


a. Values of S Encountered in Practise. The 
following values of S have been calculated from the 
experiments of Hayden and Eddy‘ on the dielectric 
strength of oil. 


rete: 
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Curve No. Vy S 
Dee ase Transil oil, 1 em. spheres, 2mm. apart..:. 10.7 per cent 
Its: Transil oil, 1 in. spheres, 27 mm. apart... 10.2 per cent 
III....Transil oil, needle and 1 in. sphere, 2mm. 

i capa Uinetenrs serie, eles Ate le Se 9.85 per cent 
IV.... Commercial benzol, 1 em. spheres, 2mm 
CHOLIAIES SBS ee arte LO Sas eek SNE 6.4 per cent 
ee oe .Pure benzol,1em.spheres,2mm. apart.. 4.82 per cent 
WieeecAIr st inch spheres, 1 cm. apart.......... 1.94 per cent 


- Records of breakdown tests on other insulating 
materials, and on cable samples, are scattered through- 
out the literature. In general, breakdown tests made 
with air as a dielectric show the greatest uniformity 
and may be expected to result in values for S of 1 or 2 
per cent. Such determinations include errors of mea- 


surements, as well as those due to irregularities in 


electrode surfaces, changes in pressure, temperature, 
For tests made on thin layers of paper, cambric, 
etc., one may expect values ranging from 6 to 12 per 
cent. For the present day ‘‘solid’” type of paper- 


insulated cable, values ranging all the way from 6 to 


20 per cent may be obtained. A value as low as 6 per 
cent indicates a comparatively uniform insulation; 
while values as high as 20 per cent should be taken as 
an indication of poor, non-uniform insulation. Such 
conclusions also result from theoretical considerations 
based on the general equations, taking account only 
of the effect of variability: a value of 6 per cent indi- 
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ments. They are both typical: The curves show 
the predictions of theory; the points show the results 
of experiments. The curve of Fig. 1 was calculated 
from the results of 917 breakdown tests represented 
in the initial point at unit area. 
represents the average of only 10 tests. For this 
reason the points are much more irregular. The 
theoretical curve fits the points as well as can be 
expected. 


Schnee 


1. A general analytic method for the determination 
of failures, breakdown voltages, and operating stresses, 
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Fie. 2—CoMmPparIson oF THEORY AND EXPERIMENT ON THE 
Errect or EvectropE AREA. (From EMERSON AND WEBBER’S 
EXPERIMENTS) 


Tests made on 5 mil varnished cambric, using flat circular electrodes 
immersed in oil. Voltage raised 900 volts per second tofailure. Average 
value of S = 6.9 per cent. 


taking account of the mean strength, variability and 
area of insulation, has been developed. 

2. A good agreement is shown between the pre- 
dictions of theory and the results of experiment. 

3. The two factors, mean strength and variability, 
are equally important in the determination of allow- 
able operating stresses and should always be con- 
sidered i in conjunction. 

4. In the Appendix the conditions for accuracy 
and reliability have been investigated. 
that the accuracy depends upon the variability of the 
insulation itself as well as upon the number of speci- 
mens tested, decreasing rapidly with increase ir 
abit ee sepenck a 
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Appendix I 
DERIVATION OF GENERAL EQUATIONS 


a. Number of Failures. Consider a sample of » units 
of insulation, all of the same size, selected at random 
from a large lot and subjected to breakdown tests,— 
all tests being made under the same conditions. (The 
word “sample” is used here in the collective sense, 
meaning the entire collection of n units or specimens.) 

Let: 
nm = number of units, or specimens, in the sample. 

N_ = total number of units in the entire lot or system 
from which the sample has been selected. 

= voltage. 

E,, E2,....E, = breakdown voltages of individual 


E, = average breakdown voltage of the n units. 

o = standard deviation calculated from test results. 
Considering the distribution curve of breakdown 

voltages, the area under such a curve between any two 

values of voltage, such as A and B, represents the frac- 

tion of the m units failing between those two values, 

and is given by the expression 


1 ADs Fee 
ions a (8) 
n oV2T e 


where fas is the actual number of failures occurring 
between A and B. The total area under the curve, 
therefore, equals unity, and the two areas on either side 
of H, each equals 44. The expression for the fractional 
number of failures between EH = O and any voltage E, 
then, is given by the expression 


(9) 


where fx represents the actual number of failures corre- 
sponding to the voltage EH. For the entire system of N 
units, and an operating voltage E’,, this will correspond 
to a number of failures given by the expression 


Ey 1 (&~ £,) 
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This expression may be written in a much simpler 
form by introducing a new variable k = (E,— E,)/(c) 
= (1— E,/E.)/(S), multiplying by dE/dk =—o, 
to take account of the change of variable, interchanging 
the limits of integration and changing the sign at the 
same time, giving 

1 
FeN [ (11) 


K —k2/2 
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and finally, in still more compact form, 


p=n[--ers@ | 


(12) 
Leaks / Ee 


ed barra 2d Geer i) 


b. Breakdown Voltage. From the distribution curve 
of breakdown voltages it is evident that at a voltage 
corresponding to the mean, H,, approximately one-half 
the total number of units considered will have failed. 
If the size of unit is taken as N, and F in equation (12) 
is taken as 1/2, the value of voltage, E’,, implicit in the 
expression will represent the mean breakdown voltage 


of systems consisting of N of these units. Doing this, 
there results 
1/2 = N[(1/2)—erf (k)] (14) 
Transposing, 
erf (k) = (1/2) — 1)/@N) (15) 
From which, 
= —] patos LS 16 
= ei ( 2 Ri 2 N ( ) 


Putting for k its value (1 — E,/E.)/(S), and replacing 
E, by the symbol E,, now, to denote mean breakdown 
voltage of systems containing N units of insulation, 
there results the equation 


1 i 
(.- By/B)/(8) = ers (-- gy) a 


Whence, solving for E,, 


By = B.[1-Sers+(—-- gy) (18) 


Appendix II 


APPLICATION TO ELECTRIC POWER CABLES 


It is in the field of electric power cables, where huge 
areas of insulation are exposed continually for years at 
a time to high-voltage stresses, that the question of 
variability is of the greatest importance. Probably 
it is in this field that the theory may be most advan- 
tageously applied. 

In applying the theory to cables an additional factor 
must be taken into account; namely, the influence of 
time. Experiments on the deterioration of oil-impreg- 
nated cable insulation under voltage stress have shown 
that the life varies approximately inversely as the 
seventh power of the voltage stress’ for three-conductor 
cable. It has been suggested, in the N. E. L. A. report 
for 1926-27, that all breakdown tests on cable be referred 
to the same time basis by means of the so-called inverse 
seventh power relation. Unfortunately the relation 
has been verified only for times up to about 1,000 hours. 
The decrease in breakdown voltage from 1,000 hours to 
one year, indicated by the inverse seventh power 
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relation, is only 25 per cent (7.e.from 100 to 75 per cent). 
Probably no great error will result, therefore, from 
assuming it to hold for times up to one year,—at least 
that is the only way available at present for estimating 
the effect of time. In the case of cables, then, the 
breakdown voltages are assumed to be referred to some 

common time basis before calculating the effect of 
length and variability. This relation may be written, 

E = E,t“", where E is the breakdown voltage for the 
time considered, H; is the breakdown voltage for unit 
time, and ¢ is the number of units of time to which E, 
is to be referred. 

Illustrative Problem. Suppose a number of long-time 
breakdown tests to have been made on standard 10-ft. 
samples of cable and referred to some common time 
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Giving: (a) Breakdown voltage as a function of length and variability 
(6) Failures in terms of operating voltage and variability 


Voltage scale represents: (a) Operating voltage when used with F scale 
(b) Breakdown voltage when used with L scale 


mean ieatedoir Gatiave E, of 220 wales per mil aie a 
variability S of 12 per cent. Let it be required to 
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hour basis to a 1-year basis. If this is done by means 
of the inverse seventh power relation the final value 
of EL’, becomes, 

EB, = 114.4¢7” =114.4 x (87.6)-1/7 =60.4 volts per mil 

The final value of E’, thus found considers only the 
effects of insulation variability and time. It is there- 
fore the upper limit. If it is exceeded, more than the 
allowed one failure per 100 miles of cable may be ex- 
pected. It should be noted that the inverse seventh 
power law is used here merely for an illustration, sug- 
gesting how the time factor may be taken care of. 
If a sixth power or some other law should be established 
at some future time it can be used in place of the one 
used here. It is the purpose of this paper merely to 
show the dependence of the operating stress upon insu- 
lation variability. The foregoing should not be taken 
as an argument either for or against the seventh power 
relation. Asan example of the magnitude of the differ- 
ence involved it may be of interest to note that if an 
inverse sixth power law is used in place of the seventh, 
the final value of EL’, becomes 54.4 volts ae mil instead 
of 60.4 volts per mil. 

Computations. An alinement chart for convenience 
in calculating cable problems is given in Fig. 3. The 
chart is for standard 10-ft. samples but may be used for 
other lengths by applying the proper correction factors. 
For example, if test samples of x ft. instead of 10 ft. 
are used, the number of failures, F', obtained from the 


chart must be multiplied by the ratio 10/z. 


The use of the alinement chart may be illustrated by 
the following example. Suppose it is desired to find 
the per cent decrease in operating voltage to allow for a 
five-mile length of cable whose insulation has a coeffi- 
cient of variability, S, of 14 per cent. A straight edge 


is laid on the chart so that it intersects the S scale at 


14and the Lscaleat5. The intersection on the voltage 
scale then gives 50, indicating a necessary reduction in 
operating voltage of 50 per cent. 
Appendix Ii 
_A GRAPHICAL METHOD OF ANALYSIS 

_ Probability paper furnishes what is undoubtedly the 
simplest and most powerful method of analyzing a given 
set of test data. It was developed in 1914 by Mr. Allen 
Hazen’ while studying variations in annual run-off of ~ 
as ee for the Burpee of ee anata ite sIZes — 


that data which follow t 
ted 
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breakdown stress, while ordinates represent failures in 
per cent of the total number of specimens tested. 
With 50 as the total, the first one will represent 2 per 
cent, the second 4 per cent, ete. Any point, however, is 
indeterminate between 2 per cent limits. It is cus- 
tomary, therefore, to plot each point in the middle of 
its range of indeterminancy. ‘Thus, the first one, which 
failed at a stress of 45 volts per mil, is plotted on the 
1 per cent line, the second one on the 3 per cent line, etc. 

The abscissa, at the point where the curve cuts the 
50 per cent line, represents the mean, or median, break- 
down stress FE’, of the samples. The slope is a measure 
of the coefficient of variability, S, of the insulation. A 
perfectly uniform material would plot as a vertical line. 


PROBABILITY SCALE (FAILURES IN PER CENT OF TOTAL) 


FAILURES PER HUNDRED MILES OF CABLE 


“30 40 50 60 70 80 90° 
BREAKDOWN STRESS IN VOLTS .PER MIL 


Fie. 4—Hyroruerticat Set oF BREAKDOWN TESTS PLOTTED ON 
PROBABILITY PAPER 


An auxiliary scale, making use of the fact that the 
most probable number of events is equal to the prob- 
ability of a single event multiplied by the total number 
of possible events or trials made, may be constructed. 
For example, if in the present problem each cable 
specimen had been 10.5 ft. long, 100 miles of cable 
would correspond approximately to 50,000 such units 
and the 10 per cent line would represent 50,000 x 0.10 
= 5,000 failures per 100 miles of cable, 1 per cent would 
correspond to 500 failures, ete. Such a scale is shown 
at the left margin of Fig. 4. 

Some of the essential points of the theory are brought 
out when the data are plotted thus on probability paper. 
For example, if the curve is extended downward to the 
working range, around 5 failures at 35 volts per mil, 
it is evident that the process is one of extrapolation, as 
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are all sampling processes. It shows the necessity for 
considering both the mean breakdown voltage and the 
variability. Also, it will be noted that the upper points 
do not fall on the same straight line formed by the lower 
set of points. This means that only the lower half of 
the distribution follows the normal law and shows how 
data may be analyzed even though they do not follow 
the normal law as a whole, as was assumed in the 


2 
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OF S (PER CENT OF S) 


PROBABLE ERROR IN DETERMINATION 
a 


0 20 . 40 60 80 100 
NUMBER OF SPECIMENS TESTED (n) 


Fig. 5—PRoBABLE ERROR IN THE DETERMINATION OF S AS A 
FUNCTION OF THE NUMBER OF SPECIMENS TESTED 


PER CENT ERROR IN DETERMINATION 
OF OPERATING STRESS 


[oy ar 4 Ci G) 10 12 14 16" 18 
COEFFICIENT OF VARIABILITY S (PER CENT), 


Fia. 6—ERror In DeteRMINATION oF ALLOWABLE OPERATING 
Srress as A FuncTION oF S 


(For samples consisting of twenty test specimens) 


derivation of the equations. It also shows the relative 
unimportance of samples representing high dielectric 
strength. 


Appendix IV 


ACCURACY AND RELIABILITY 
In statistical work, it is customary to employ a 
quantity known as the probable error to indicate the 
accuracy of a determination made from a series of ob- 
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_ servations. The probable error is defined as the devia- 
tion, on either side of the mean, such that half of the 
observations are included within such a range. Thus, 
a” = 12.73 + 0.27 means that the quantity x has been 
determined by statistical processes, such as averaging, 
to be 12.73 with a probable error of 0.27; or, it is an 
even bet that the true value of x lies between 12.46 and 
13.00, and that the odds are three to one that x is not 
greater than 13.00. 

Error theory considerations give the probable error 
an determining the mean, by sampling processes, as 
0.6745 o/+/ n, where o is the standard deviation of the 
lot from which the sample is drawn, and 7 is the number 
of specimens in the sample. The probable error in the 
determination of the standard deviationis 0.6745 ¢/./2n. 

Based upon these relations the curves of Fig. 5 and 
Fig. 6 have been drawn. Fig. 5 shows the probable 
error in the determination of S as a function of n, the 
number of specimens tested. Based upon the curve of 
Fig. 5 the accuracy in determining allowable operating 
stresses, for samples consisting of 20 test specimens, 
has been calculated. Standard 10-ft. specimens and an 
operating stress based upon one failure per 100 miles of 
cable are assumed. The oe are shown by the curve 
of Fig. 6. 

- From the Ret ee is seen that the accuracy obtain- 
able depends upon the quality of the insulation as well 


as upon the number of specimens tested, the error in- 


creasing rapidly for variabilities greater than 14 or 15 
per cent. Thus, for a given required accuracy, it is 
more expensive to test poor cable than to test good 
cable. 7 
; List oF SYMBOLS 
number of failures. 
an operator used to denote the gaussian error 
function. 
_ dn inverse operator, analogous to sin-, 
= operating voltage. 
» = breakdown voltage. 
', = mean breakdown voltage of test specimens. 
= coefficient of variability = standard deviation 
expressed as a decimal fraction of E,. 
= coefficient of uniformity SCE 
(E.— E,)/o = (1- E./E.)/(S). 
number of test specimens in sample. 


aa 
erf = 


units of insulation, the unit being the size 
ae OL: test specimen, =e 
sheet insulation, length in | the k 
| . : cables, and number of in Y 
He. ‘ case of overhead lines. ‘i 
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general symbol used to represent number of — 


area in the case of ity 
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Discussion 


- ECONOMICS OF HIGH-VOLTAGE CABLE 
(Ropmr) 


CHARACTERISTICS OF OIL-FILLED CABLE 
(SHANKLIN AND BULLER) 


OIL-FILLED CABLE AND ACCESSORIES _ 
(ATKINSON AND SIMMONS) 


RESIDUAL AIR AND MOISTURE IN IMPREGNATED 
, PAPER INSULATION—III 
(WHITEHEAD AND HamBurGmER, JR.) 


INSULATION VARIABILITY 
bs (Hotmgs) 

G. B. Shanklin: Mr. Holmes’ work is of the highest order, 
theoretically. There are many different factors that might 
and do cause cable failures in service. Mr. Holmes’ theory 
would be applicable only in the case of inherent insulation 
failures uniformly produced by overstressing the dielectric under 
the particular conditions assumed. Few if any failures in modern 
cable are due to this cause. 

The paper by Dr. Whitehead and Mr. Hamburger is a very 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of the effects of gas and 
moisture, as well as other impurities, when allowed to exist in 
high-tension cable. I do not think we need any additional 
evidence to prove the desirability of eliminating all traces of 
gas and other impurities, both free and in solution, and pre- 
venting their after occurrence in service. The results presented 
in this paper, as well as other experiences, are too convincing. 


\ 


_ The whole principle of the oil-filled cable is based on this. 


This paper does not, however, show us how to eliminate impuri- 
ties. High vacuum during the drying operations is certainly 
not the entire answer, as far as initial factory impurities are 
concerned. Nor do I believe that results obtained in a uni- 
versity laboratory can be used reliably as a practical 
RBee aie ee CE oe th removing impuri 
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years of successful service. To meet this competition the con- 
denser designs must prove equally good, or better, electrically 
and mechanically, and of equal or lower cost. Compactness is 
also a factor to be considered. In my opinion, the condenser 
principle is more applicable to stop joints than to normal joints 
and terminals. In the interests of progress the comparative 
advantages and disadvantages of these designs should be care- 
fully weighed. Additional experience will indicate the right 
trend. 

We have carefully checked the economic data given by Mr. 
Roper and have few suggestions or criticisms that would add 
to their value. 

As Mr. Roper ably points out, an economic comparison of 
ordinary “‘solid’” cable and oil-filled cable reaches its highest 
point of interest at a voltage rating of 66,000. This might be 
summed up briefly by saying that oil-filled cable is more eco- 
nomiecal than solid eable above 66-kv. rating. Also, 66-kv., 
three-conductor, oil-filled cable is more economical than single- 
conductor, solid cable up to 50,000-kva. per circuit. With the 
exception of 45-kv., three-conductor, oil-filled cable, solid cable 
is the more economical below the limits outlined above. The 
economic dividing line at the present time, that is of real interest, 
has to do with 66-kv., single-conductor cable of 50,000-kva. per 
circuit and higher. 

The comparison in Mr. Roper’s paper would indicate that 
within this range single-conductor, solid cable is slightly more 
economical than oil-filled cable, although he points out that only 
a small reduction in cost of oil-filled would place the two on an 
equitable basis. Even since Mr. Roper prepared the data for 
his paper there have been reductions in cost of 66-kv. oil-filled 
lines. This has been accomplished as follows: 


(a) Reduction in insulation thickness from 0.40 and 0.42 
inches to 0.35 and 0.375 inches. This has reduced the com- 
parative cost of cable from 2 to 5 per cent. 

(b) A reduction of approximately 25 per cent in cost of oil 
reservoirs due to simplifications in production. - 

(ce) Increase in guaranteed maximum copper temperature 
from 70 to 75 deg. cent. 

A comparative cost tabulation is given below in which these 
reductions are included. All other items are as presented by 
Mr. Roper. His cost of 66-kv., single-conductor cable is used 
as a standard of reference and the cost of oil-filled is expressed as a 
percentage of this. 


ECONOMIC COMPARISON OF SINGLE-CONDUCTOR, 66-KV., 
SOLID AND OIL-FILLED CABLE LINES: 
RELATIVE INVESTMENT COST—NO TERMINAL, 


Solid Oil-filled Oil-filled Oil-filled 

60° C. copper 70° C. copper 70° C. copper 75° C. copper 

Kva. 15°C. earth 15°C.earth 15°C.earth 15°C. earth 
rating D. W. Roper D. W. Roper revised revised 
BOO00 Vir ease. WOO Gg 2 ers ae UL RBG. eet IBRD AS Sane 113.0% 
Pr OOO ater ata LOO SGaeaae NOG. O90. 6 105. b Youre 102.0% 
BOO OOo stinipiian0 LOO. p 8 srwsns MOS V5: Gjntes eek 1OOl Ours. 95.4% 
UO a ee LOO Geese teres MOE OG oe atersss LOOR Oo aaeramiees 96.0% 


Because of higher copper loss the annual cost is more favorable 
to solid cable, but I think this tabulation shows clearly that 
progress is being made and that eventually the cost of 66-kv. 
oil-filled cable will in all cases be less than solid. At the present 
time it is less only for loads below 50,000 kva. and above 100,000 
kva. 

Mr. Roper, as everyone knows, is a strong advoeate of reduction 
in insulation thickness as a means of further cost reduction. It 
is an obvious duty of the manufacturers to cooperate as far 
as judgment dictates, There has been material reduction in 
insulation thickness of solid cable in recent years and as already 
pointed out there has been a corresponding reduction in oil-filled 
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cable. In my opinion it would be a mistake to move too rapidly 
in this direction. 

When all possible angles of the situation are considered, it is 
an open question whether the additional cost reduction that might 
be accomplished in this way is sufficiently noticeable to compen- 
sate for the undoubted sacrifices involved. Reduction in cost 
of accessories, methods of installation, conduit structure, ete., 
have greater possibilities. 

As an example, assume that the cost of solid cable is reduced 
5 per cent by a corresponding reduction in insulation thickness. 
This means only a saving of about 2.5 to 3 per cent in over-all 
cost, but it means a far greater reduction in factor of safety. 
No one would hesitate to pay this much for an insurance policy 
covering a lesser risk. What I wish to bring out is that a reason-~ 
able margin in the way of insulation thickness is a very cheap 
form of insurance. 

It must be considered also that operating requirements are, 
today, very exacting. More than two or three failures per 100 
miles of cable per year is considered a rather poor record and the 
manufacturer’s reputation suffers accordingly. This obviously 
demands a greater factor of safety than an acceptance of, say, 
25 failures per 100 miles per year. 

F. A. Brownell: It seems highly improbable that a mathe- 
matical solution such as given in Mr. Holmes’ paper could be 
applied to determine the number of failures of a material as 
temperamental as a power cable. But with more uniform 
manufacture of cable it seems plausible that the law of proba- 
bility might be applied where data were based on a relatively 
large number of test specimens. 

We have some very good data on the behavior of cables both 
under test conditions and in service. The results of the tests 
of 28 fifteen-foot specimens of cable made by three different 
manufacturers were used to determine the variability factor and 
the equivalent volts per mil per year. The variability factor 
was found to be 4.7 per cent and by using the inverse 6th power 
law the equivalent volts per mil per hour were 353 or 78 volts 
per mil per year. This value is somewhat low as compared 
with the results obtained at other laboratories. 

The value of F the number of failures per 100 miles per year 
was 0. In 1930 the Public Service Electric & Gas Co. of New 
Jersey had 99.72 mile years of this type of cable in operation 
with no inherent cable failures. 

Using the graphic method on page 1445 with S = 4.7 percent and 
one failure per 100 miles of cable we find an allowable operating 
voltage of 80 per cent of H, or 62.5 volts per mil per year or 37 
kv., three-phase. This seems reasonable and in line with Mr. 
Roper’s recommendation of operating our cables at a higher 
stress than at present. 

The cable operates at 44 volts per mil a value which is 56 per 
cent of H, the mean breakdown voltage. Assuming one failure 
per 100 miles of cable, a line through these two points gives a 
coefficient of variability S = 11 per cent which would allow a 
considerable variation from the mean in our test results. 

W. B. Kouwenhoven: Mr. Roper’s paper presents a very 
valuable contribution to the cable art. In Fig. 31 of his paper 
he shows that there is an improvement in power factor with time. 
These curves are very interesting and are accompanied by a fall 
in the ionization factor as shown in Fig. 32. 

At the School of Engineering at Johns Hopkins University we 
are conducting an experimental investigation on cable character- 
istics, supported by the Utilities Research Commission of 
Chicago. In this investigation we are determining the electrical 
characteristics of the oil alone, the paper alone, and then the 
characteristics of the impregnated paper. In addition to the 
a-c. measurements we are also taking oscillograms of the charge 
and discharge curves under d-c. potentials, 

In a number of specimens we have noticed an improvement in 
power factor following impregnation, This improvement has 
continued over a considerable time before the power factor 
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reached a constant result. An analysis of the charge and dis- 
charge curves taken under d-c. potentials shows that this reduc- 
tion in power factor and the corresponding reduction in loss is 
accounted for by a lowering of the initial conductivity of the 
impregnated material. This reduction in conductivity may be 
due to the adsorption of ions by the paper or to some other 
reason not understood. We are continuing our investigation. 


K. W. Miller and F. O. Wollaston: Messrs. Shanklin 
and Buller’s solution of the oil flow and temperature transient 
problem by means of the Heaviside operator is ingenious. How- 
ever, it would be unfortunate if the impression was left that for 
complete solution this type of analysis is necessary. The same 
solution can be obtained by well-known methods of elementary 
differential equations, which we prefer for two reasons: 


(a) The mathematical processes are more familiar to most 
engineers and at every step the physical interpretation of the 
equations is evident. 

(b) The solution in this case can be made more compact in 
form without omitting essential steps and without loss of com- 
plete generality. 

Equation (1) given by Shanklin and Buller is somewhat 
inaccurate, since the dielectric loss is considered to occur at the 
conductor (see equation (2)), instead of being distributed through- 
out the insulation. Miller’s solution of this problem includes the 
correct distribution of the dielectric loss, which introduces an 
additional logarithmic term in X. For high-voltage cables, 
especially 132 or 220 kv., incorrect use of the dielectric loss term 
produces considerable error in the oil demand curves. To cor- 
rect this would unduly complicate Shanklin and Buller’s equation 
(2), which they obtain by methods of Heaviside. 

_ When the Heaviside method is used for finding the constants 
of integration A,, equation (1) will fit the boundary conditions 
perfectly when, and only when, all values of n between one and 
infinity are employed. This is quite impractical to do, and 
usually only about three values of A, would be calculated. This 
being so, it is obvious that the boundary conditions would no 
longer be perfectly satisfied, although the approximation may 
be very good. Since for practical reasons only about three 
values of A, would be used, we found it more convenient, and 
more accurate, to set up three simultaneous equations in Ay, 
and force them to fit the boundary conditions at known selected 
points of chief importance. Incidentally, this method avoids all 
difficulties in properly providing for the correct distribution of 
: dielectric loss. 

The solution of practical problems has convineed us that 
obtaining the roots of equation (4), which also appears in our form 
of solution, is a long and laborious task. We have, therefore, 
made some mathematical transformations, which allowed us to 
prepare convenient charts from which the roots (K,) can be 
obtained i in a few minutes. 

After obtaining the roots, one proceeds to compute coefficients 
Aa Using Shanklin and Buller’s method, equation (2) would 
have to be evaluated three times. Using our method of three 
ultaneous linear equations, we found the process relatively 

We have prepared charts from which all the numerical 

s necessary are obtained eee and only a few minutes 
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with or without removal of voltage, effect of sheath losses, ete., 
are very easily obtained without repeating the labor of solving 
all the equations. 

It might be remarked that the computations for oil demands 
using Shanklin and Buller’s equation (6) generally would be long 
and tedious. In our form of solution it turns out that the terms 
which at this point require the most labor to compute also appear 
in the simultaneous equations for A,. When we prepared our 
charts to eliminate the labor from solving the simultaneous 
equations, we also got rid of the difficulties in solving both for 
oil demands and cable temperatures. 

The paper provides only for load which changes instantane- 
ously and thereafter remains constant at the new value. We 
have generalized the solution to take care of loads varying in any 
manner whatever. Church! obtained a solution for the general- 
ized case, but the resulting expressions were only approximate, 
and difficult to evaluate numerically. The additional terms 
contained in our general solution fortunately are very simple 
functions of the load curve, and are easily handled. 

With the labor saving charts we have prepared, no knowledge 
whatever of the properties of Bessel functions is required of the 
computer, and not even a table of their numerical values. Using 
our methods and aids, the saving in labor of computation is 
tremendous. At a conservative estimate, it would require at 
least a week for the uninitiated to compute and verify a complete 
solution for one cable, using Shanklin and Buller’s equations. 
With our simplified process and graphical helps, this can be 
reduced to a few hours without any sacrifice in accuracy, a con- 
siderable gain in flexibility, and greatly reduced hazard of error. 

The results, referred to above, of our development of this 
problem since Miller‘solved it in 1927, will be made available to 
those interested. 


Wm. A. Del Mar: This paper, like several others by Mr. 
Roper, is both a milestone and a direction sign. 

As a milestone it gives the present commercial status of varibus 
types of cable. Perhaps the most important point brought out 
in this part of the paper is that, for Chicago conditions, 66 kv. 
single-conductor oil-filled cables can now compete with cables of 
the ordinary type for winter ratings between 40,000 and about 
115,000 kva. It should not be forgotten, however, that this 
conclusion applies only to the flat topography of Chicago. 
Corresponding estimates for more hilly localities would raise the 
limits of voltage and power up to which cable of the ordinary 
type would be economical. 

Mr. Roper’s direction sign points to simplification of the oil- 
filled cable. Two other papers on this subject in this group bear 
this out. My own work, along rather different lines, also points 
in the same direction. An essential feature of any scheme of 
simplification is, I believe, the use of shipping reel reservoirs for 
cables impregnated at the factory with liquid oil. This idea, 
however, was developed many years ago and subsequently 
patented, in connection with the high-tension cable system of 
the company with which I am connected. 

Another of Mr. Roper’s direction signs is toward an elastic 
sheath to SOM DER for perensey and contraction 
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for general American conditions. It is pleasing, however, to know 
that Mr. Roper is prodding the manufacturers in this matter, 
because it gives an added zest to our development work, and 
will help in approaching the ideal cable which is always a thing 
of the future. 

The oil-filled cable has two distinguishing characteristics, of 
which only one is usually stressed, namely, its “breathing” 
under varying load. The other property is, in my opinion, of 
even greater importance, namely, its high dielectric strength 
over long periods of time, or, in other words, its comparatively 
flat voltage-time curve combined with a short period dielectric 
strength at least as high as that of a cable of ordinary type. 
This, also, as pointed out in my discussion of the Whitehead and 
Hamburger paper, is due to the mobility of its oil, but we should 
carefully distinguish between the two properties, interrelated 
as they are. 

The flat voltage-time curve is due to local characteristics of the 
eable and has nothing to do with hollow cores, reservoirs, stop- 
joints, ete. When cable cools, especially after the high tempera- 
tures of manufacturing, the contracting oil tends to concentrate 
in the thin passages where the capillary attraction is greatest, 
and to draw away from the larger passages where the attraction 
is least. These passages, in the order of their capillary attrac- 
tion, are as follows: 

1. Spaces between fibers of paper. 

2. Spaces between flat surfaces of paper tape. 

3. Spaces between edges of paper tapes. 

4. Spaces between strands of conductor and space between 
insulation (or shield) and sheath. 

There are two opposing sets of forces during contraction, the 
net capillary attraction arid the viscous resistance. In the cable 
of ordinary type, these forces balance somewhere between items 
(1) and (3) of the above list; usually between (2) and (3). In the 
oil-filled cable, on the other hand, the balance is between (38) 
and (4). 

The ‘“‘breathing’’ ordinarily discussed is the oil flow in and 
out of the cable through especially provided passages, and its 
function is to keep the strand spaces or oil channels filled, these 
latter being the real reservoirs of the oil-filled cable. 

Another feature of the single-conductor oil-filled cable which 
is more or less taken for granted, is that the very possibility of 
the use of breathing reservoirs depends on some open passage- 
way being made, at the splices, between the reservoir and the 
hollow core. The problem is to place this passageway where it 
will not weaken the joint by promoting tangential leakage. 
Mr. Shanklin and his associates accomplish this by using pairs 
of terminators instead of joints of the ordinary type. Messrs. 
Simmons and Atkinson eliminate tangential stresses in the oil 
passageway by the use of stress directive condensers. 

The following discussion assumes that where the authors 
(Dr. J. B. Whitehead and F. Hamburger, Jr.) refer to ‘‘impregna- 
tion pressures” they mean “evacuation pressures.” It is the 
different evacuation pressures which change the air content. 
The small range of low impregnation pressures always ending 
with a period at one atmosphere, cannot appreciably affect the 
air content, as the cable is covered with oil during this phase of 
the process. There is, of course, no reason why the impregna- 
tion pressure should be related in any way to the evacuation 
pressure. My reasons for ealling attention to the matter are 
both to save readers of the paper from misunderstanding it and 
to suggest to the authors that they extend their experiments to 
ascertain the effect of a wide range of impregnation pressures on 
the residual air content, using a constant evacuation pressure. 

Some manufacturers impregnate their cables under a high 
pressure, say 100 Ib. per sq. in. or more, after the vacuum treat- 
ment. Such pressures may affect the distribution of free air 
content by causing the free air to go into solution in the oil, 
from which it would be partly thrown out, but more evenly 
distributed, when the impregnating pressure is removed. The 
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authors assume that their impregnation pressures are equal to 
their evacuation pressures, but this is not strictly true, as with 
the vertical impregnating tank, which they employ, the impreg- 
nating pressure at the bottom of the sample is never less than 
several additional centimeters of mereury, due to the head of oil. 

The reinforced end with logarithmic flare, described by the 
authors, was suggested several years ago by Mr. C. F. Hanson 
and further developed by Mr. John H. Palmer, whose discussion 
gives some design details. 

The authors call attention to a very important point in con- 
nection with the parallel testing of cables. It has long been 
known that voltage rises occur due to resonance when two or 
more reels of cable are tested simultaneously at high voltage. 
That similar effects could occur due to the multiplication of test 
samples four feet long, is very surprising. I believe the authors 
might, with great advantage, follow up the clue suggested by 
these experiments. It might lead to very important develop- 
ments. 

An investigation was made recently by Mr. John H. Palmer, 
of the effect of corona on test voltage, by means of Lichtenberg 
figures. 

The high-voltage transformer was rated at 150 kv. and 150 
kva. This was connected by a small wire about 6 in. long to a 
14 in. diameter bus. This bus was approximately 20 ft. long. 
It passed through a wall with a wall type bushing and had a 
right angle bend near its end. The ends of the bus were originally 
rough and unfinished. Before the following tests were made, 
however, all of these rough corners and ends were rounded and 
smoothed off with plastic wood and then given a coat of conduct- 
ing paint. All small conductors were replaced with ones of 
large diameter. When this was done, no corona was visible at 
voltages below 90 kv. There was considerable corona, however, 
visible at voltages above 100 ky. 

The apparatus used for obtaining the Lichtenberg figures con- 
sisted of a small, light tight wooden box with an electrode pro- 
jecting through the top. -It was electrostatically shielded by lead 
foil over the outside, which also acted as the ground electrode. 
Photographie film was placed under the high potential electrode. 
A pillar type insulator having six petticoats was used as a 
potentiometer. -This was set on.a grounded metal plate and had 
a 2 ft. diameter shielding ring on the top. The top was then 
connected to the bus by a large diameter lead and the indicator 
was connected across the lower petticoat. 

Tests were made at 60, 80, 100 and 125 kv. on the bus alone, 
and on the bus plus about 20 ft. of; No. 22 A.W.G. copper wire 
to.produce corona. Tests were also made with two cables (15 
ft. long under the lead) as load, at 60 and 80 kv. These cables 
were single conductor No. 4/0 with 220-mil impregnated paper 
insulation. They were connected to the bus by means of ap- 
proximately 20 ft. of No. 22 A.W.G. wire. 

Typical results of tests are given in Figs. 1 to 4. The follow- 
ing table gives a summary of the complete results: 


Figure diameters for various loads and voltages 


Voltage Bus + 20ft. Bus +2 — 15 ft. cables 

kv. load Bus No. 22 wire +20 ft. No. 22 wire Mean 
GUase ck OC SOTA, eek chet or eee CONS TOME bile ae aera is 0.84 in 
63. rns DID, Oe ORSS daa nee tetas Sisto 0.83 in 
SOx aK iyaasiny a L09: ants. 6 50 aN TS bale be yey ray pecs at ha) 
LOO air een sc 1 24. Iota 123 Saha craic: ameaty pan a ieee dt Rata ic 1.25 in 

1.28 in. 

W255 antes 150 in. ve 1948 Dye: ete, ene ee ate 1.495 in 


These results as a whole show no definite increase in figure 
diameter with corona. 'The deviation from a mean has been 
calculated for each voltage and was a maximum at the 60 and 80 
ky. points, where it amounted to 0.04 in. and 0.03 in. respectively; 
or 3 kv. ; a3 


\ 
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If the very considerable amount of corona used in these tests 
had no appreciable effect on the voltage, it is to be presumed that 
the shortened cable lives noted by the authors must be due to 
some kind of resonance effect. 

The authors carried all of their life tests to a point of break- 
down. This was our practise until the last few months, when we 
changed to that of stopping the test when the sheath attained a 
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(A) Transformer loaded with bus and two cables 
(B) ‘Transformer loaded with bus only 
(C) Transformer loaded with bus and corona-forming wire 
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(A) Transformer loaded with bus and two cables 
(B) Transformer loaded with bus only 
(C) Transformer loaded with bus and corona forming wire 
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Fig. 3—Tests at 100,000 Votts 


(A ) Transformer loaded with bus only 
(B) Transformer loaded with bus and corona forming wire 


certain temperature. This was ascertained by coating the sheath 
with wax containing red lead to give it greater visibility. When 
the melting point of the wax, approximately 60 deg. cent., was 
attained, the test was discontinued. This enabled us to catch 
incipient failures in the majority of cases. The paper tapes from 
such hot spots were removed from the cable and laid out on a 
board so that they could be studied with ease. One of the 
results of this study was to find that there are apparently two 
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types of failure which may or may not correspond with the two 
types described by the authors. We designated these types as 
the radial and tangential type, respectively. In the radial type 
of failure, there was a direct puncture through the insulation 
without formation of dendrites. All tangential failures are 
radial in their final phase. 

The radial failures generally occurred without heating the cable 
sufficiently to melt the indicating wax, although in one case a 
partial radial failure was noted, which had not pierced the 
insulation. In the tangential type dendrites formed on the 
inner layers of the insulation. In all cases but one the dendrites 
were on the concave side of the tapes. The only case of a den- 
drite on the convex side of the tape (except where they were 
printed by the carbonaceous matter from the coneave side of the 
adjacent tape) was found in a capacity-graded cable, where the 
hot spot and dendrites developed a little way in from the sheath. 
In this ease the failure progressed from sheath to conductor and 
all the dendrites were on the convex side. 

Dendrites originate opposite channels between tape edges. 
In the beginning they are isolated spatters of charred oil, but 
later they link together forming tree patterns which eventually 
burn into the paper. Each original spatter appears to be pre- 
ceeded by X formation and the X subsequently carbonizes. It 
is fairly well established that X is the result of ionie or short- 
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(A) Transformer loaded with bus only 
(B) Transformer loaded with bus and corona forming wire 


wave bombardment of oil. Hence we may infer that the forma- 
tion of dendrites is preceded by an ionic or short-wave emission 
from craters in the channels between tape edges. 

These observations show that the failure of impregnated paper 
insulation is a progressive event with a definite direction of travel, 
but they do not reveal the reason for any particular direction. 

The authors state that ‘‘the specimens that were short-lived 
showed, upon examination, evidence of large quantities of 
entrapped air or gas and incomplete impregnation, as was indi- 
indicated by dryness of the paper tape.”’ It might be inferred 
from this that the authors regard this entrapped air or gas as 
the cause of the short life. Without entering upon the question 
of whether entrapped air does or does not cause short life, we 
found very strong evidence that cables may have very short life 
without any considerable amount of entrapped air, the gas which 
is found at the hot spot being generated by the latter and not 
being the cause of it. 

The temperatures attained at the craters where hot spots 
originate are above the temperature at which impregnating 
compounds are converted into gas. Gas which is found in the 
cable in the neighborhood of a dendritic hot spot consists princi- 
pally of hydrocarbon gas and not entrapped air. 

If tangential type failures originate in craters between tape 
edges and do not depend upon the pressure of air, what causes 
them to form? An exeellent working theory is that each crater 
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is a miniature wave or electron-emitting vacuum tube. When 
the oil in a cable contracts in cooling, it will form vacuous bubbles 
in the channels if of high viscosity, but will draw oil from a 
considerable distance if of low viscosity. The dividing line 
appears to be a viscosity of about 20 minutes Saybolt. 

In this connection it is significant that we have been unable to 
form dendrites in cable impregnated with thin oil (the so-called 
oil-filled type) even when purposely impregnated very poorly. 
Such cables, on life test, become hot throughout their length, 
without developing dendrites. The principal reason for the 
excellent time-voltage characteristics of oil-filled cable is the 
absence of dendritie hot spots and this, according to my theory, 
is due to the absence of minute vacuous bubbles and not to the 
absence of air. 

The authors state in their conclusions that low pressures of 
evacuation are more important for the further withdrawal of 
moisture than for the reduction of air content. This is un- 
doubtedly true of the samples having insulation walls of 65 mils. 
If the thickness of insulation had been ten times as great, say 
650 mils, they might have reached a different conclusion. 

The principal part of the author’s work constitutes a very 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of the subject. All of 
the work has been done with such a high degree of experimental 
skill that the three papers in which it is described will long serve 
as a reservoir of facts, whatever interpretation may later be 
placed upon them. 

John H. Palmer: Life tests on experimental cables have 
been in progress on cables with 220 mils of paper insulation and 
80,000 volts between conductor and sheath. Considerable 
difficulty was experienced in testing these samples, due to the 
fact that ordinary commercial terminals failed to hold the voltage 
for any appreciable length of time. Several designs of terminals 
were tried, following an idea of Mr. C. F. Hanson, involving a 
graded condenser. The terminator as now used is based on a 
design involving a potential gradient not exceeding 5 volts per 
mil. 

In order to attain a uniform potential gradient along any part 
of the insulation, it should be shielded with a metal shield, of 
diameter increasing with the distance from the lead, according 
to the following law: 


pe tee) 


gl 


D = anti-log 


Where 

D = diameter of shield (in.) at distance 1 (in.) from edge of sheath. 
E# =kvy. conductor to sheath. 

g = potential gradient, kv. per in. allowed along surface of paper. 


K; dp 
= log - : 
IP re og i 
Q = log d,. 


d, = diameter over cable paper, in. 
d, = diameter of conductor, in. 
ky = Specific inductive capacity of built-up tape. 
kp = Specific inductive capacity of cable insulation. 
Example: One-conductor 500,000 cir. mil, 220 mils of paper, 
to be tested at 80 kv., let us assume 


Kt 
K, = ill 
1.254 
18 — 1 11 =U. 
8 Nee eee 
Q = log 1.254 = 0.0983 
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The procedure is to build up to the diameter D with bias cut 
varnished cambric tape. After the 6 in. of base for the shield 
have been applied, the tape is built up as steeply as it can be 
laid for 114 in. and then tapered in to the end of the cable. The 
object of the steep taper is to make a bulge beyond the end of 
the shield as a barrier against flashover. Heavy oil is applied 
between the layers of varnished cambrie. The shield consists of 
lead foil or copper braid, applied tightly over the varnished 
eambrie for 6 in., 7. e., up to the beginning of the bulge. The 
cable end thus prepared is inserted in a porcelain terminator. 


F. M. Clark: The following discussion of the paper by 
Messrs. Whitehead and Hamburger includes several suggestions 
presented for consideration. 


In drawing conclusions concerning the dielectric behavior of 
oil-treated insulation, it is necessary that the conelusions be 
limited to the type of specimen investigated. In the work done 
at Pittsfield we usually use a flat section of insulation between 
parallel aluminum electrodes built up to the desired electrical 
capacity. In some cases the electrodes may be wound ecylindri- 
eally and later flat pressed to a form resembling a standard 
commercial capacitor. Our work is based entirely on Kraft and 
linen paper. 

It has been found that in any study of the time voltage relation 
for fibrous insulation, it is a dangerous procedure to compute 
low-voltage breakdown from data obtained with breakdown 
over periods of only a few days or weeks. Experience has been 
that breakdowns in the laboratory are preceded in every case 
by corona formation. The factors governing such corona 
breakdown appear to be coupled with chemical changes in the 
dielectric solid or dielectric liquid. These changes are largely a 
function of heat concentration in spots and this in turn owes its 
source to the value of voltage used. In many eases the absolute 
value of voltage appears to be of more importance than the 
voltage stress. The procedure of :caleulating a breakdown for 
2,000 or 3,000 hours from breakdown involving only a few days 
appears to present to us many obstacles with the limited knowl- 
edge at present available. 

A rising power factor during the first few days of voltage 
application has been noted in insulation study at Pittsfield. In 
all work we have used a voltage as high as 825 volts per mil for 
dielectric thicknesses up to8 mils. The life of the insulation may 
run over a period of several years. In practically every case, 
this initial inerease in power factor is gradually lost and ulti- 
mately the original or even a lower power factor is obtained. 
These tests are carried out in sealed containers. The power 
factor rise during the initial stages of a life test has not been 
able to be associated with the total life of the insulation with any 
degree of reliability. The authors conclude that cable com- 
pound will deteriorate even if it is sealed in contact with air. 
This is a conclusion of considerable value. It should be carefully 
checked. 

In Pittsfield a single stock sample of impregnating liquid of 
medium viscosity has been used for several years and no deteri- 
oration of liquid has been noted either in its chemical, physical 
or electrical properties, its electrical stability under aging test, 
or in the electrical characteristics of insulation treated with it. 
The liquid, however, is protected from the action of light although 
it is in a standard oil drum, with no special precautions aside from 
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the usual oil drum seal. I assume that in the work presented by 
the authors, the treating compound is protected from light. 

We can well agree with the conclusions of the present paper 
that the life of impregnated paper insulation increases steadily 
with a decrease in the amount of residual air. However, we 


- would restrict this conclusion to experiments of a similar type 


to those performed by the authors. The effect of residual air in 

our tests becomes apparent only as the voltage of the test is 
‘raised well above those usually met in commercial operation. 
The effect of residual air appears to be coupled again with corona 
formation or chemical effects produced in the oil or paper which 
are strongly accelerated by the higher voltages in the presence of 
residual air. With low voltage operation, similar to those met 
in commercial practise, we have found no effect of residual air 
within the dielectric unless the air be contained in pockets, under 
which condition of course ionization and early breakdown become 
possible. 

I desire to emphasize the importance of conclusion No. 8 which 
ealls attention to the desirability of carefully controlling both 
the paper and oil used for electrical insulation. In our tests, we 
have found that most paper and oil shipments made exactly to 
the same physical characteristics, from the same source, using 
the same manufacturing method, and the same basic material 
may vary widely from shipment to shipment and the variation 

_ be of such magnitude as to affect seriously the electrical proper- 
ties of apparatus involving their use. At the present time much 
expense is necessarily encountered by the designer of electrical 
apparatus in order to protect himself from such variations. 

J.B. Whitehead: The increases in voltage rating and in 
carrying capacity and other characteristics of the oil-filled cable 
have led to the general feeling that it possesses inherently great 
advantages over cable of earlier, or as described by Mr. Roper, 
of “ordinary” type. While he does not make a specific state- 
ment, Mr. Roper nevertheless reflects a definite feeling to this 
effect in his comparison of the ordinary and the oil-filled types 
of cable, notably in his discussion of their relative stability, as 
indicated from their power factor characteristics, as well as in 

the obvious hope expressed in one or two places that the oil-filled 
principle may be extended to a wider economic range of voltage 
and load rating. 


The question arises, therefore, as to whether Mr. Roper has 


made allowance for a superiority of this character in making his 
estimate of the relative capital costs and annual charges. Among 
his assumptions there is no evidence, for example, that any 
increase in stability or in life is allowed to the oil-filled cables. 
In item (20) the fixed charges, which presumably include depre- 
ciation, are placed at the same figure for all types of cable. In 
his conclusion (8) and in the results of Table II, Mr. Roper sug- 
gests that a moderate reduction in the cost of 66-kv. oil-filled 
single-conductor eable would cause it to show up much better in 
comparison with the ordinary type on the basis of economy. 
I should like to ask Mr. Roper whether a credit for increased 
‘stability and life of the oil-filled type might not swing the com- 
parison of the 66-kv. single-conductor cable more definitely to 


as the oil- filled type and perhaps even extend the economic oil-filled 


Tange even lower in the scale of load and voltage values. 
 Refe ing to Fig 31, it is surprising to find that in the original 
‘ition every one of these cables shows a rising power factor— 
cha acteristic. th is very ee because one 
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which we have attributed to a slow improvement in the degree of 
impregnation. This type of change, however, is associated with 
perfectly flat original and subsequent power factor—voltage 
curves. 


Based on the results of our laboratory studies, therefore, it is 
my feeling that efforts should be made to obtain flat power 
factor—voltage curves originally, rather than to rely on the 
tendency for an original rising characteristic to change to a flat 
one in the course of time. 


R. W. Atkinson: Mr. Holmes has made available for use in 
the study of cable insulation the laws of probability. He has 
pointed out and emphasized the importance of the coefficient of 
variability, S, and has shown how its effect may be determined if 
sufficient information is available to obtain its value. The 
above points constitute the important part of Mr. Holmes’ 
paper and these points should be very useful in the study of 
insulation. Having developed his theory the author then goes 
on to show how to apply it to practical cases. The writer 
wishes to emphasize the limitations of the author’s method of 
attack on these practical cases and to point out certain errors 
in his assumptions. 

The author attempts to show how to apply the developed 
theory to cable operation, He takes certain data which are 
based on five-minute tests but usually evaluated by means of an 
arbitrary exponent to a one-hour basis. He then re-evaluates 
these breakdown values in the same way to a 100-hour basis and 
assumes further that he can also evaluate it to one year, still on 
the strength of the five-minute results. Having done all of this 
extrapolation he applies his mathematics and tells us how much 
cable probably will fail in a given length of time at a given volt- 
age. He suggests that at some later date cable engineers will 
determine the correct exponent, apparently failing to recognize 
the fact that the straight exponential relation between voltage 
and time applies only for small time differences, if at all, and 
that there is probably a more important variation, from one 
cable to another, with respect to this exponent than there is in 
the property which he is studying. The practical application 
thus given is, to say the least, definitely misleading. 

The application of the developed theory should properly have 
been confined to the same terms as the observed data. It could 
then be pointed out how the probabilities so determined could be 
applied to longer periods if the voltage-time relation were known. 
For example, if the data from which the coefficient of variability 
is determined consist of five-minute tests, the method described 
in the paper would permit us to tell how many failures we could 
expect in five-minutes if say 100 miles of cable were tested at a 
given voltage. 

The author points out that from 10 to 20 tests are necessary in 
order to determine the coefficient of variability. I wish to 
emphasize this point and call attention to the fact that in actual 
cases in any given lot of commercial cable it is very seldom that 
sufficient data are obtained to give a fair average, let alone the © 
coefficient of variability. Even in the case of an order of cable 
large enough to furnish sufficient tests, the cable will be manu-— 
pocture’ over a pecnsierene ude. ia time and might introduce 
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function approximates the normal law only in the neighborhood 
of average values, extrapolation can not be expected to give 
accurate results either in the neighborhood of 0 per cent or 100 
per cent. The author recognizes this in his Fig. 4 by plotting 
points above 80 per cent probability so that they do not follow 
the curve drawn. One danger of too much extrapolation is 
indicated in the author’s statement under ‘‘Experimental Con- 
siderations” in the last part of section a. He states that with a 
coefficient of variability of 6 per cent we will obtain one failure 
per 100 miles of cable under a stress of 75 per cent of average 
while with a variability of 20 per cent the same result will be 
obtained with a stress of only 17 per cent of average. Following 
out the same mathematics it will also appear that in the case of 
insulation with 6 per cent coefficient a stress of 125 per cent 
of average will cause failures in all the cable except one section 
out of 100 miles while with the 20 per cent coefficient it would 
appear that we would be able to go to 183 per cent of average 
stress before the same result is obtained. In other words, the 
calculation would indicate that the poorer insulation would 
stand far greater excess stress than the better insulation. 


Routine voltage tests made in conformity with cable pur- 
chasers’ specifications might give important data as to the lower 
portion of the probability curve were it not for the inconsiderate- 
ness of cable manufacturers in making cable so good that it 
almost never breaks down under ordinary test voltage. By 
inereasing the test voltage sufficiently, some failures could no 
doubt be obtained, but such a procedure is undesirable both on 
account of the cost of broken down cable and because of the 
possible reduction in the life of the remainder of the cable. 
Some years ago the writer advocated the practise of testing a 
certain portion of all high-voltage cables at a considerably higher 
voltage than specified. This practise was adopted three years 
ago by the A.E.I.C. and now forms a part of that association’s 
cable specifications. Even where these tests do not result in 
failures, the data may be used in determining a limiting position 
of the lower part of the probability curve. 


It should be recognized that the variability of insulation is 
more important than the average strength as determined by 
tests on all or a large fraction of the cable. As has been stated, 
financial considerations will prevent the destruction of an appre- 
ciable amount of cable for the purpose of obtaining the required 
data for the reliable determination of this coefficient. Attempts 
are being made by various people to develop a satisfactory pro- 
cedure for its determination by tests on the entire quantity of 
eable without destroying any of it. One of the methods being 
tried, for example, is the discharge or noise bridge. 


Cable specifications as now used constitute an attempt to 
measure insulation variability, but do this very imperfectly. 
Incidentally, it may be remarked that we are here concerned only 
with such properties of cable insulation as directly determine the 
ability of cable to withstand operating conditions. We should 
not confuse ourselves with a mass of information as to properties 
unimportant in this connection, the chief reason for the deter- 
mination of some of which is often only the facility of measure- 
ment. Manufacturers’ control, inspection, and testing will 
always be one of the prime factors in giving at Jeast one of the 
limits of the probability curve. The determination must, how- 
ever, always be based not on tests of a fraction of a per cent but 
on tests covering all or a major fraction of the cable. 

H. G. Burd: From time to time criticism has been directed 
at the cable manufacturers for failure to improve their product 
rapidly enough. The rapid development in simplification of 
design and resultant economies in oil-filled cable and accessories 
does credit to the engineers of both the cable makers and the 
utilities. It also invites a parallel improvement in solid type of 
Insulation. Some engineers are urging a reduction in thickness 
of insulation for medium voltage cable, as well as for high-voltage 
eable. Careful study is being given to this feature. Obviously, 
mechanical considerations affeet the minimum walls of insulation 
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permissible. Also, a cable that may be workable on one system 
may not necessarily be equally successful on a second system. 
For example, a steady heavy Joad is less damaging to cable 
operation than an extremely variable load with wide temperature 
variations. 

Parallel improvement in solid type cable is already noticeable. 
The research programs started several years ago were planned to 
develop fundamental conclusions regarding insulation. Pro- 
fessor Dawes of Harvard reported that all occluded air, gas, and 
moisture could be removed from oil if broken up into thin layers 
under practically absolute vacuum. Power-factor voltage curves 
with flat characteristics up to 300 volts per mil were obtained for 
compounds thus treated. These results held good almost regard- 
less of the type of compound which proved definitely that air, gas, 
and moisture were the chief causes of trouble. Davis and Eddy 
indicated that oil at atmospheric pressure will absorb air up to 
10 or 15 per cent of its volume. This work connects Professor 
Dawes’ results closely with the work of Emanuelli, Shanklin and 
Mackay and shows clearly that ionization would increase in 
direct proportion to the void volume in the eable. Therefore, if 
ionization is to be prevented, every precaution needs to be 
exercised to remove air and moisture completely. 

The study by Messrs. Whitehead and Hamburger at Johns 
Hopkins has been directed toward residual air and moisture in 
impregnated paper insulation. After dealing, in earlier studies, 
with fairly high pressure of evacuation and impregnation, and a 
repeated preliminary statement in this paper to the effect that a 
pressure below 2.5 em. Hg. is not necessary, we now find that for 
the studies in paper No. 3 they report (on page 1431) drying of the 
core under 144 mm. Hg. and spraying of the oil (to break it up) 
into a chamber evacuated to a pressure of 44mm. Hg. Finally, 
keeping the oil under this degree of vacuum. 

It is exceedingly gratifying to us to note the use of this ex- 
tremely high vacuum, for two years ago we had opportunity to 
build and equip a new mill for cable manufacture and were, 
naturally, extremely anxious to incorporate in it all the benefits 
of the latest research developments. Commercial adaptation 
of these important laboratory advancements was the extremely 
difficult problem which confronted us. We also made numerous 
tests on commercial lengths of cable under the vacua available 
in old impregnating tanks, then with these same tanks improved 
to hold much lower pressures, namely, higher vacua. And this 
showed the difference dealing with full lengths of cable, with 
various degrees of vacua. 

The inference seems quite clear from their second and third 
papers that it is not necessary to go to 1 or 2mm. Hg. impregna- 
tion or oil pressure treatment to secure the best finished cable 
product. Our disagreement with them is in the same channel as 
1928 discussions of the second paper by Messrs. Mackay and 
Del Mar.? The major difference is in university laboratory vs. 
commercial cable mill manufacturing methods. It is quite one 
thing to handle small amounts of material in miniature apparatus 
and with miniature samples, and vastly different to treat large 
masses of strand, paper and compound, bent around a drum, in a 
cable factory. There we are also dealing with cable from 65 
mils wall thickness up to 750 mils. Obviously, to obtain the 
same results as in a laboratory, large masses would need a higher 
degree of vacuum. 

Even the various results in the laboratory on samples as re- 
ported in this latest paper are quite erratic. The cohelusions, 
themselves, on page 1439 are certainly an excellent brief for high 
vacuum treatment. Finally note that oil-filled cable, with its 
lesser walls of insulation and perfect operating record, is so 
treated. 

In conclusion No. 5 and other places, reference is made to long 
life and the inference may too readily be taken that this means 
long operating cable life in service. The two are vastly different, 
in fact it should be clearly kept in-mind that these are simply 
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extremely high-voltage life tests, and on samples. Solid type 
cables operate at from 30 to 50 volts per mil average stress. 
Testing at 300 volts per mil and higher can hardly be a completely 
satisfactory accelerated life test. While continuing to test that 
way because it is the present specification requirements, in the 
past several months we have been giving attention to methods 
which would more nearly simulate the operating conditions of 
cable in service. We have run cyclic loading tests on both belted 
and shielded type of cable and also have carried cable through 
repeated temperature cycles without loading but by oven heating 
and cooling. Two or three years ago the Detroit Edison and 
Brooklyn Edison companies tried cyclic loading tests but 
apparently with results not completely satisfactory. These tests 
have also been tried abroad. Our tests have been made with 
much planning and care and have been very gratifying and 
satisfactory. 

We do not propose cyclic loading tests as a satisfactory substi- 
tute for the present methods of factory acceptance testing of 
eable. Obviously, these tests take too much time and are too 
costly. But it is a significant coincidence that cable made this 
way and so tested has parallel operating life in service to oil-filled 
cable. 


These two types of test also take the cable to much higher 
temperatures than the 40-50 deg. cent. mentioned in the papers 
by Messrs. Whitehead and Hamburger. We feel it is most 
important to cover this temperature range in an attempt to 
judge good eable from bad. 


Every experience that we had in the past year indicates that 
while extremely high vacua and separate treatment of sprayed 
oil and core, keeping the air at all times away, is a more expensive 
method of cable treatment, its use, combined with continued im- 
provement in the (now quoting from page 1439 of Messrs. White- 
head and Hamburger’s paper) ‘‘uncontrolled variations in the 
uniformity and quality of oil and paper,” clearly offers a method 
whereby vastly improved solid type of insulation is secured, 
paralleling (as mentioned in the first part of this discussion) for 
solid type of insulation the improvements in oil-filled cable. 


E. G. Linder: The influence of the small amounts of moisture 
and air which reside in the impregnated paper insulation of 
cables immediately after their manufacture, has been discussed 
by Messrs. Whitehead and Hamburger, but no mention has 
been made of the moisture and gases which may be produced 
in the cable after its installation. The residual moisture and 
air may serve to initiate the deterioration, but it seems that the 
reaction products generated by the glow discharges in the voids 
must play the most important part in the subsequent course of 
the deterioration. 


During the past few years we have been studying at Cornell 
University, the reactions of organic compounds in the glow 
discharge, for the purpose of throwing light on the process of 
decay of cable insulation. The Cornell studies, while special- 
ized and purely scientific in nature, are supplementary to a 
more general and practical program of cable research being 
carried out by the Detroit Edison Company. 

In spite of the fact that it is now generally believed that 
ionization in discharges in voids is the principal cause of cable 
deterioration, a surprisingly small amount of research has been 
done on the chemical effects of these discharges. In fact, it 
seems that the Detroit Edison Company’s work, together with 
the supplementary work at Cornell, is the only. investigation 
which has been made along this line. The field is certainly of 
sufficient importance and breadth to deserve the attention of a 
much larger number of investigators. 

Our work has thus far dealt mainly with the effects of dis- 
charges in pure hydrocarbons, rather than in mineral oils, which 
are usually mixtures of some two hundred different hydrocarbons 
and therefore too complicated chemically to be suitable for a 
scientific study aimed at determining the fundamental processes. 
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About seventy different hydrocarbons, including representa- 
tives of all different types, have been investigated, and it has 
been found that they all react in the glow discharge (without the 
presence of air or moisture). The discharges have been produced 
in the vapor phase of the hydrocarbons, as they would occur in 
the gases in the voids in cables. Solid, liquid, and gaseous 
products have been found to be produced, in apparently com- 
plicated mixtures consisting of many different compounds. The 
solids are partly waxy, amorphous substances, and partly erystal- 
line. The liquids seem to range from thick, syrupy compounds, 
to light, volatile ones. However, as yet, only a very meager 
study of the solids and liquids has been made, and there are but 
few reliable data as to their nature, the investigation having 
been largely confined to the gases. 


The chemical composition of the gases from the different 
hydrocarbons does not vary over a wide range. It is about the 
same for aromatics as for paraffins, and consists of from 40 to 
60 per cent hydrogen, 50 to 30 per cent unsaturated gases, and 
about 10 per cent paraffins. This composition does not corre- 
spond with that of gases found in actual cables, which run about 
90 per cent hydrogen, but correspondence should not be expected 
since we are here studying the primary reactions in simple pure 
hydrocarbons, and not the more complicated series of reactions 
in complex oils which actually occur in cables. Extensions in 
that direction logically come later on after the fundamentals have 
been made clearer. 


Under arbitrarily standardized test conditions, it has been found 
that paraffins produced three or four times as much gas as aro- 
matics, but on the other hand, aromatics produce two or three 
times as much insoluble wax. The gas-to-wax ratio by weight 
for aromatics is about 3:1, whereas that for paraffins is about 
50:1. There appears to be a rough relation between the degree of 
saturation and the amount of wax produced, the rate of wax 
production increasing with decreasing saturation. 


Definite relationships between the rate of gas production and 
molecular structure have been found. The results appear to be 
in harmony with two rules, namely; 


(1) In a series of similar compounds, the rate of production of 
gas increases with the molecular size. 


(2) In aseries of similar compounds (all of the same molecular 
weight) the rate of production of gas decreases with increasing 
molecular centralization. 


As an example of rule (1) the n-paraffin series may be cited, 
the rate of gas production increasing with the length of the 
earbon chain; as an example of rule (2) the series, n-butylbenzene, 
sec-butylbenzene, and tert-butylbenzene, may be given, the rate 
of gas production decreasing in the order in which the com- 
pounds are listed. 

We have shown, therefore, that even in the absence of air and 
moisture, complicated chemical reactions oceur in hydrocarbons, 
which must play an important part in cable deterioration. It 
is planned to start an investigation immediately on oxygen- 
containing compounds, such as alcohols, esters and ethers, 
with the purpose of throwing light on the effect of the presence of 
cellulose in cables. It is anticipated that the presence of oxygen, 
along with the carbon and hydrogen in the compounds, will 
result in the actual formation of large amounts of water. 

Some of the above results have been published in the Physical 
Review, 35, 1930, p. 1375. Further data will soon be available 
in detail in a number of forthcoming papers in scientific journals. 

Edwin B. Middleton: In the paper by Messrs. Shanklin 
and Buller under ‘‘Advantages,”’ a statement appears ‘‘Positive 
oi] pressure is maintained and because of this, flaws and 
defects in the lead sheath merely result in slow leakage of oil 
which can be located and repaired at any convenient time. 
Electrical service failure caused by entrance of moisture and air 
is usually the first warning of such defects in solid cable.’”’ Also, 
under ‘Other Factors and Characteristies—Strength of Lead 
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Sheath,” there is this statement, ‘The integrity of the sheath 
is a very important feature of oil-filled cable practise.”’ 

Electric power cables for high-tension service consist essentially 
of a conductor and insulating layer, usually impregnated paper, 
and an extruded lead sheath. Conductors are universally satis- 
factory and oil impregnated paper insulation has reached a high 
state of perfection due to continued study by manufacturers and 
operators. However, the lead sheath extrusion process has 
changed but little and is essentially the same as 30 years ago. 
It is believed that more accurate methods should be developed 
for the control of the lead covering processes. These should 
include not only control of the temperature of the material, but 
also freedom of the molten lead from accumulations of foreign 
materials that might affect the integrity of the finished product. 


After approximately two years use of positive pressure reser- 
voirs in connection with 66-kv. solid type single-conductor cable 
in the Philadelphia Electric Company system, I feel that the 
integrity of the lead sheath is equally as important in the case 
of the solid insulation type of cable as with the oil filled, and for 
the same reasons in each ease. Since replacing the original 
sylphon installations with positive pressure reservoirs, it has been 
necessary to withdraw a number of cable sections due to split 
sheath. These situations were detected by oil leaking from the 
duet mouth. 


An analysis of these troubles seems to indicate that a large 
proportion of these sheath failures are undoubtedly the result of 
inherent manufacturing defects. By their nature they could not 
be readily disclosed by tests. It appears, therefore, that these 
defects only become apparent as the result of many repeated 
movements of the cable closely following the load eycle, com- 
bined with the pressures imposed by the reservoirs. 'The former 
factor was probably a very iarge contributor to the ultimate 
failure since laboratory tests on cable samples at sustained pres- 
sures well above those which it is reasonable to believe exist in 
service, did not disclose discernible changes in the sheath. 

There also appears in the Shanklin and Buller paper, under 
“Other Systems of Oil Feed,’ the statement ‘“‘Segregation where 
actually required can be obtained by safer and more economical 
means.” This refers to what the authors might call the elimi- 
nation of unnecessary stop joints. I would like to learn just how 
the authors propose to eliminate or minimize the present form 
of stop joint and still secure adequate segregation. 

Howard S. Phelps: KReferring to Fig. 3 of the paper by 
Messrs. Atkinson and Simmons, there is an operating problem 
to which attention should be called. The authors make no 
mention of studies they may have made of materials other than 
galvanized steel for the outer casings of the oil reservoirs. It 
would seem, however, serious consideration should be given this 
feature of the system they propose. 

Observations in Philadelphia of both aerial and underground 
transformers housed in steel tanks, even the so-called copper- 
bearing steels, have led to investigations of corrosion resistant 
materials and finishes that might be used advantageously for 
transformer tanks and similar applications in underground 
construction. 

The condition of some 150 samples, after approximately 18 
months’ installation in manholes of the Philadelphia Electric 
Company’s underground transmission system indicates that for 
sheet materials, such as used in the outer shell of the oil reservoir, 
there are but few commercially available that may be expected 
to have a life anything like approaching that which is expected 
of lead-sheathed cable. 

It would be reasonable to presume that the outer shell of the 
pressure type variable volume oil reservoir would require a 
number of welding operations in its manufacture. It has also 
been found, and the Philadelphia tests confirm the point, that 
even the “‘stainless steels’ have very poor resistance to corrosion 
in the event that any welding processes have been applied to 
them. 
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In lieu of using materials concerning which there may be 
questions as to their ability to resist corrosion, but which are 
used because of lesser cost, it might be found economically 
advantageous to use other materials concerning which there is 
little, if any, question of ability to withstand corrosion and thus 
obviate routine inspections of equipment at intervals of two or 
three years to determine if corrosion has set in, together with a 
program of protective painting should corrosion be found. 


T. N. Riley: Direct-current control of drying makes it 
difficult to obtain comparative and reproducible results with 
any high degree of accuracy. Ifa short time reading is taken the 
conductivity is rapidly changing owing to the absorption effect, 
and if a long time reading is taken the real conductivity of 
fibrous hygroscopic materials is liable to be obscured by polari- 
zation effects. We have preferred to make control measurements 
of a-c. leakance and conductivity at 800 cycles alternating 
current because at this frequency the power-factor temperature 
curve is not so steep as at 50 cyeles and small temperature errors 
are less likely to obscure any changes in power factor due to 
other causes. This seems to me particularly important in deal- 
ing with papers of quite different characteristics as in the tests 
reported in the paper by Messrs. Whitehead and Hamburger. 

Arising out of this difference of paper supplies I think too much 
weight is attached to porosity tests alone. It would be quite 
possible to get two totally different papers with equal porosities 
one having, for example, few relatively large spaces between 
fibers and the other a large number of relatively small spaces 
giving equal air flow on test. Assuming an equal condition of the 
fiber surface the latter would probably take up oil more rapidly 
owing to a greater capillary pull. The fiber surfaces themselves 
may differ widely according to the beating received in manu- 
facture. The No. 2 paper, for example, appears to have been 
highly beaten resulting in a considerably greater hydration of the 
cellulose than occurred in Nos. 1 or 3. The conductivity is 
therefore intrinsically greater, since a large part of the water is 
chemically combined and cannot be removed without breaking 
up the paper structure. Such excessive beating would tend to 
give a paper of lighter weight for a given thickness, particularly 
if the porosity is high. It seems to me therefore that to obtain 
comparative results, paper of known and uniform absorbency, 
density and porosity must be used. : 

It appears quite possible that the increase in power factor 
with inerease of voltage shown, for example, in Fig. 6 may really 
be due to a local rise of temperature in the insulation caused by 
the increased loss at the higher stress (which temperature control 
of the oil bath could hardly prevent) and is not a voltage change 
at all. I am the more inclined to this view since the change 
appears to be slow and to take two hours or so to establish, 
whereas a change really due to voltage would probably take 
place very quickly. 

The next point is that the small differences obtained in life for 
impregnation at pressures between 2 mm. and 2.5 em. are prob- 
ably due largely to the conditions of the test, that is to say that 
when the thinly insulated sample is exposed to oil penetration 
along the whole length, the oil, whatever its condition after 
impregnation rapidly takes up gas from the oil bath exposed to 
nitrogen at atmospheric pressure. The result of the low-pressure 
treatment is therefore largely nullified. A tighter structure 
would slow down oil movements and by retarding the re-gassifi- 
cation give longer life as is reported. 

With 40-cm. impregnation on the other hand there is a ten- 
dency for an opposite effect, 7. e., for oil penetration into the body 
of the paper to continue slowly while the. cable is in the bath, the 
improvement in filling counterbalancing any increased gassifica- 
tion of the oil. There seems good reason to believe that the real 
differences produced by impregnation at different pressures are 
greater than the test results indicate. 

With actual high-voltage cables employing a much thicker 
insulation and having an impervious lead sheathing preventing 
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easy access of gassified oil after impregnation, the improvement 
obtained by high vacuum impregnation would be much more 
marked. 


With good impregnation and gas free oil there is no initial rise 
of power factor as shown in Fig. 7. Such rise is definite evidence 
of defective impregnation. It is therefore to be expected that 
longer life is obtained with a smaller initial rise of power factor, 
but it is somewhat surprising that any quantitative relationship 
should exist between the two factors such as is shown in Fig. 8. 
The erratic distribution of the single tests in Fig. 9 is more easily 
appreciated. 


There is another effect occurring in actual cables which tests 
in an oil bath do not show up. Suppose a cable is impregnated in 
relatively poor vacuum and is then lead sheathed. A test im- 
mediately after manufacture may give a flat power factor— 
voltage characteristic. If now the cable is allowed to stand for 
a few weeks a repeat test may show a characteristic rising with 
voltage. The explanation probably is that in impregnation the 
separating layers between papers are first filled leaving the papers 
themselves isolated. Such trapped air or gaseous spaces as 
exist at first are largely in the body of the paper, and being 
finely divided, do not ionize under voltages up to values con- 
siderably above normal. On standing, however, the paper 
continues to take up compound at the expense of the layers 
between papers, in which case what gas there is tends to collect 
in larger aggregates. These spaces now ionize at a lower voltage 
so that the characteristic of the cable is changed on standing. 
If oil is available from a surrounding bath, it is not to be expected 
that this effect would show up so markedly. It may be, however, 
that the initial rise of power factor found is really due to this 
time factor alone and is not dependent on continuous application 
of voltage. It would be interesting to know whether any tests 
have been made which would clear up this point. 

Robert J. Wiseman: Mr. Roper’s paper is a very fine 
treatise on the economics of cable operation in comparing the 
oil-filled type of cable with the solid type of cable. It is true 
that a positive pressure must be maintained at all times on the 
oil-filled eable. I think it is equally true that we should have 
positive pressure on solid cable. With present day compounds 
used in solid cables, this is not obtainable at all times. Studies 
are now being made to determine how fiuid an oil must be to 
accomplish this end. We are learning that other factors beside 
fluidity of an oil have an important bearing on the successful 
operation of a cable and that the use of a low viscosity oil in 
solid type cables may be undesirable. However, we have found 
by accelerated aging tests that solid type 132-kv. cable can be 
made to operate successfully. 

It is interesting to note that the 1930 oil-filled cables used a 
lower viscosity oil than the 1927 cables. Mr. Roper gives this 
as the reason why the single lead sheath was used for the 1930 
cables as compared to the double reinforced sheath of the 1927 
cables. As the 1927 cables have not been loaded as high as per- 
missible, they have not yet been subject to the effects of sudden 
changes in temperature due to changing load. I am more in- 
clined to believe that the lead sheaths on the 1927 cables were too 
thin to start with and each by itself was not able to withstand 
the positive pressure necessary. If a single heavy lead sheath 
was used, they would not have experienced the sheath failures 
they did. It is believed also that equally as good operation can 
be obtained with a slightly heavier oil than even used in the 1927 
cables and also obtain a more stable oil. 

The paper by Messrs. Shanklin and Buller is a very interesting 
treatise on the theoretical aspects of oil-filled cable. Some of 
the advantages over the solid cable are being met by changes in 
types of oil and paper in the latter, but from tests which we have 
recently made, we are still not able to duplicate entirely the 
oil-filled cable, although the solid 132-kv. cable is a feasible 
design. 

It is possible to obtain on solid type cable, power factor—volt- 
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age curves similar to those shown by Mr. Roper in Fig. 31. 
We have under test, a 132-kv. solid eable which has been subject 
to double voltage for over 500 hours and many load cycle tests 
up to 78 deg. cent. on the copper. The power factor is decreasing 
with time and compares favorably with the oil-filled cable. We 
are planning to increase the voltage to three times operating 
voltage in order to speed up the test. With our changing views 
on solid cable, it is possible that three-conductor, 66-kv. cable 
may be furnished in the near future. 


We have found when studying the absorption of gases by oils 
that the more easily the oil is absorbed, the harder it is to extract 
the gas again. Carbon dioxide was very easily absorbed and 
hard to extract, whereas nitrogen would not be easily absorbed 
and very easy to extract. Air was intermediate between the 
two gases. 


The paper by Messrs. Atkinson and Simmons opens up a new 
field of study and application of the principles of electrostatics to 
cable joints and potheads. I believe that the condenser type of 
joint will be adopted for all high-voltage, single-conductor cables 
and also three-conductor for 33 kv. and over. The advantages 
of reduction in length, the making of the unit in the factory, the 
reduction in the time of making of a joint in the field and, there- 
fore, the time of exposure of the cable to the air are all important 
enough to consider for the future cable. 

The difference in the results obtained by the two oils A and B 
in the Whitehead, Hamburger paper indicates what we have all 
found, namely, that the oils during the last year or so have been 
far superior to previous oils and it is not possible to make a 
direct comparison of results because of the changes in the charac- 
teristics of the oils. 

The reduction in power factor which is shown in Fig. 7, See- 
tion 90-A has been found on some cables we have tested with 
current loading and overvoltage, our time extending over several 
hundred hours. 

The influence of the type of cable paper on the electrical char- 
acteristics of the combination of oil and paper is most important. 
We have tested many samples of paper with the same oil and 
obtained widely varying results. The effect of porosity (air 
density) is quite important. Also, the weight density, fiber 
formation and manner in which the paper was made, that is, the 
boiling of the pulp, washing, beating, and manner of calendering. 

The ideas advanced in the paper by Mr. Holmes would have 
possibilities if a large number of tests could be collected on the 
same cables to obtain the proper constants. However, each reel 
of cable manufactured is slightly different than all other reels and 
a group of cables of one manufacture will have different constants 
than cables of another manufacture. Considering the low number 
of high-voltage tests which are made on a given order (one short 
time test and one long time test, per 15,000 ft. of cable), there are 
not a great deal of test data to analyze. However, this should 
not deter us from trying to apply Mr. Holmes’ ideas to our 
laboratory test data. As his predictions are based on the ratio 
of sigma to Ha, or coefficient of variability, the smaller sigma 
becomes, the more nearly we can operate a cable to its average 
breakdown stress Ha. To date, we have had quite a variation in 
sigma, due equally as much to end failures of the samples as 
variations of failures under the sheath, perhaps more so by end 
failures. It is true that higher and more uniform values of 
breakdown voltage are being obtained today, but further im- 
provement is desirable and all of it cannot be obtained by im- 
provements in cable manufacture; improvement in test methods 
is necessary. 

Too much must not be expected from this method of predicting 
cable failures in service. Only about 20 to 25 per cent of all 
eable failures are chargeable as inherent cable defects. There- 
fore, we are only guessing as to the possibility of some of these 
failures. Also, our predictions are based on laboratory voltage 
tests. Cable failures are caused from the effects of the current 
load cycles a cable is subjected to in service. As the cable goes 
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through the temperature effects due to current loading, the com- 
pound migrates due to the increase in its volume and pressure 
ereated. This movement can be both longitudinal and radial as 
the cable heats up. On cooling if the compound does not return 
to its original position in the cable, the uniformity of saturation 
is upset and we have the beginnings of the deterioration of a 
eable. It may take years for it to develop in service to a con- 
dition which is serious. The time as to when the cable will fail 
cannot be predicted ahead as the influencing factors—variation 
of current loading, suddenness of change and range of tempera- 
ture from cold to hot to eold—vary from day to day. 

The best that can be obtained from these new ideas is that 
considering the laboratory tests only, the cable having a low value 
of coefficient of variability may give a better account of itself 
than a cable having a high coefficient of variability. Note, how- 
ever, that as the breakdown voltage goes up, a higher value of 
sigma for the same coefficients is permissible. Is this not a talk- 
ing point for the highest breakdown voltage possible? 

The law of probability appears to have been substantiated in 
this paper. The writer recalls studying the effect of size of 
electrode area on the breakdown voltage of varnished cambric 
about fifteen years ago. Tests were made with a single electrode 
and also with a large number of small electrodes to give the same 
area. In each case the same breakdown was obtained for the 
same total area. The law of probability did not apply. Instead 
it appeared that the effect of electrode area on the dielectric 
strength could be expressed as a function of the reciprocal of the 
square root of the radius of the electrode. 


G. B. Shanklin: I fully agree with Dr. Whitehead’s state- 
ment that a flat power factor—voltage characteristic is a very 
important criterion of cable quality. We have never accounted 
for the slightly rising characteristic in the test cable furnished 
Mr. Roper. Apparently, this particular cable is ‘‘the exception 
that proves the rule.”’ 

Mr. E. G. Linder rightfully points out that the chemical 
changes that occur when ionization exists have a very important 
bearing on cable life. We do not fully agree with him, however, 
in concluding that knowledge of this effect is even more impor- 
tant than-ways and means of removing initial impurities. Ioni- 
zation is merely a symptom or result of disease. Prevention of the 
disease (voids) is the correct treatment. 

Mr. Middleton wishes to know how segregation of.lengths of 
oil-filled cable can be obtained without resorting to stop joints. 
This is accomplished by use of simple semistop joints as described 
in a separate publication, Gen. Elec. Review, July, 1931. 

Although Mr. R. J. Wiseman seems to agree with us regarding 
the relative merits of oil-filled cable for 132-kv. service, he also 
feels that solid cable is, or can be made feasible for 132-ky. 
service by using amongst other things, a comparatively thin 
impregnating compound. We have had a good deal of experi- 
ence along these lines and agree, as far as improvement in 
endurance quality of solid cable is concerned, but our research 
and experience have never indicated that this improvement will 
earry solid eable into the 132 kv. class. 


F. H. Buller: There are two points in the discussion by 
Messrs. Miller and Wollaston with which we are in whole-hearted 
agreement. First, the equations for the temperature transients 
and oil demand are decidedly cumbersome; and second, we are 
fully aware of the fact that the principle of superposition applies 
to this problem. 

We cannot, however, accept the estimate of one week as the 
time required to obtain numerical results from our equations. 
Experience indicates that from one and one-half to two days are 
actually required. ‘The most tedious part of the process is the 
evaluation of the root of equation (4), which feature is also essen- 
tial to Mr. Miller’s solution. 

We wish to point out that a complete theoretical solution is 
always the first and most necessary step in the handling of any 
problem, even though it may be cumbersome. After such a 
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solution is developed, it gives an exact understanding of the 
problem, and furnishes a basis for further progress in the way 
of simplifications and short cuts, the accuracy of which can be 
determined by comparison with the complete solution. 

There are two methods of reaching a simplified short-cut 
solution of this particular problem. First, by the use of charts, 
as proposed by Messrs. Miller and Wollaston. Second, by the 
use of a mechanical model, as proposed and used by Kmanueli. 
We are yet undecided as to which of these two methods will be 
adopted for future routine calculations. We would not be willing 
to adopt either of these approximate methods if the complete 
solution were not available as a final check and guide. A set 
of charts, such as Mr. Miller proposed for the rapid evaluation of 
the roots of equation (4) would be very useful indeed. 

Since Messrs. Miller and Wollaston have drawn attention to 
the principle of superposition, it may be pointed out that it 
was used in deriving equation (2) for A,; and that it can be 
used readily, in conjunction with our equations, to obtain the 
solution for loads varying in any manner whatever. 

It is, of course, unnecessary to solve equation (2) for A, for 
each change of load. A simple multiplication is all that is 
required, so long as copper loss, sheath loss, and dielectric loss 
maintain a constant ratio. Hven if these ratios are not constant, 
the labor of solution is only increased very slightly. 

One of the criticisms presented by Messrs. Miller and Wollas- 
ton concerns the manner in which the distribution of dielectrie 
loss has been handled. In this connection, it would be well to 
note that one of the authors, working in collaboration with Mr. 
R. H. Park, to whom grateful acknowledgment is hereby made, 
developed a formula for A, which takes into account with full 
precision almost any conceivable distribution of losses, dielectri¢ 
or otherwise. This formula is more complicated than the one 
which appears in the present paper. It is, however, available, 
and can be used to check the oil demand and temperature 
transients whenever such a check is warranted. For most 
practical cases, however, the more simple formulas presented in 
our paper hold with good accuracy. 

Messrs. Miller and Wollaston’s method of evaluating the An 
coefficients is perfectly practical. It will give a close approxima- 
tion to the right answer providing that all the preceding theoreti- 
cal and numerical work has been correctly performed; but it is 
not self-checking. The solutions developed by the present 
writers involve the calculation of the coefficients without direct 
reference to the numerical values of the boundary condition 
mentioned by Messrs. Miller and Wollaston. When the coeffi- 
cients have been thus evaluated, the resultant expression will be 
found to check this boundary condition closely, providing a 
sufficient number of terms is used, unless some numerical error 
has been made. The method is thus self-checking. Usually, 
three terms will give a result close enough for all practical 
purposes. 


R. W. Atkinson: We have been very much gratified by the 
favorable reception of the condenser type joints and terminals. 
One or two points brought out may be developed a little further. 


Mr. Shanklin, agreeing with the correctness of the condenser 
principle as applied to high-voltage joints and terminals, points 
out that, in competition with the non-condenser construction 
which has been proved by use, they must be shown by experience 
to be equal mechanically and electrically, and equal or lower in 
cost. This is, of course, entirely true, and considerable operating 
experience is now available to confirm very satisfactorily their 
mechanical and electrical reliability. It is believed that all of 
the expectations regarding these are well justified. 

It has been customary to assume that a ‘‘feeder’’ joint (that is 
a joint at which the cable is connected to the oil supply) needs to 
be a “stop” joint, and this requirement has been the controlling 
factor in determining the number and location of stop joints in 
single-conductor lines having comparatively level contour. 
With the earlier types of stop joint and hand-wrapped normal 
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joints this was necessary, but the condenser construction lends 
itself readily to use as a non-stop, feeder joint. When so used 
the stop tubes may be eliminated entirely, resulting in a joint 
much simpler than the hand-wrapped type, and an actually 
lower installation cost. This feature, combined with the reduc- 
tion in manhole space required below that required by earlier 
designs of stop joint having comparable electrical strength, is of 
great importance in its effect on the overall cost of the installation. 

In his discussion Mr. John H. Palmer gives the formula which 
he has used in determining the contour of metal shields for cable 
terminals.” 

In our paper the following formula is given for the determina- 
tion of the slopes of electrodes in the cylindrical condenser joint: 


ro (7 _ \V=0 
p= (2) (1) 


inwhich +r isthe radius of the conductor 
r’ the radius over the conductor insulation 
r” the radius at a given point on the shield 
V the cable voltage 
and v the voltage at a point on surface of the conductor 


insulation radially below the given point on the 
shield. 

If the added insulating material were different than that in the 
cable and if we represent by Ki and K, the respective specific 
inductive capacities of the cable insulation and the joint insula- 
tion, the formula is as follows: 
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The formula given by Mr. Palmer is mathematically identical 
with formula (2). 

Lack of space in our paper caused us to limit our discussion of 
the formula to its use for terminations of condenser plates in 
cylindrical condenser joints. However, we have recognized that 
the formula is equally applicable to shields for terminals and have 
employed it for that purpose. 

The above formula has the interesting property that the 
longitudinal stress along the surface of any eylinder concentric 
with the conductor is uniform. The value of this stress is 
‘different for each eylinder, increasing as the diameter of the 
cylinder increases, so that at the end of the shield the longitudinal 
stress may be considerably higher than at the beginning. We 
derived a formula for shields which gives uniform longitudinal 
stress along the shield. This formula is as follows: 


r= ( : yale" ) (3) 


in which gis the longitudinal stress at any point on the shield 
1 the distance from the edge of the sheath to the given 
point on the shield 
e the base of Naperian logarithms 
and the other symbols have the same significance as for (1) and 
(2). 

In various applications we have found it of advantage to 
construct terminal shields in accordance with formula (3) rather 
than formula (2). The shields used by Whitehead and Ham- 
burger, for which they gave credit in their paper to’one of the 
authors, were designed in accordance with formula (3). 

As was stated in our paper, the matter of using distributed 
capacity and shields so shaped as to relieve stress concentration 
has been given a great deal of thought by engineers throughout 
the world for some time. Various formulas have been derived 
by various people under certain assumed conditions. Under the 
same assumptions formulas derived by different engineers will, 
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of course, be mathematically the same. For example, German 
Patent 383346 issued to the Pirelli Company in October 1923 
mentions a formula for terminal shields which is mathematically 
identical with formula (3) when K; = Ko. 

The importance of such mathematical analysis, and the utiliza- 
tion of means of control of potential distribution, such as is 
offered by the condenser construction, is progressively enhanced 
as operating and test voltages are still further increased. With 
earlier types of construction, the size and cost of joints and 
terminals bear an exponential relation to the electrical strength, 
so that at the highest operating voltages, any increase in voltage 
requires an enormously greater proportional increase in size. 
With the condenser construction, on the other hand, the neces- 
sary increase in dimensions is almost in direct proportion to the 
increase in electrical strength required. Whereas only a few 
years ago we seemed to have almost reached the economic limit 
in voltage for cable operation, the new developments which 
have here been discussed have again pushed the practical limit 
safely beyond the present demands. The remarkable operating 
record of 132-kv. oil-filled cables; the even more remarkable 
results of tests at high stresses; the actual making and testing of 
normal commercial lengths of cable adapted for operation at 
220 kv.; and the development of accessories and of joints and 
terminals of the type described, make the use of cables at this - 
voltage immediately practicable. 


M. C. Holmes: Referring to Mr. Atkinson’s discussion, it 
seemed obvious, but perhaps it should be stated explicitly, that 
the equations do not apply in the case of operating voltages 
higher than the mean breakdown voltage of the samples, so that 
arguments as to what they predict for operating voltages of 125 
per cent are meaningless as well as trivial. If Mr. Atkinson 
understands a long-time test to mean one of five-minutes dura- 
tion then he is justified in his criticism of the method of applica- 
tion. The author believes, however, that he has applied it in 
exactly the manner which Mr. Atkinson suggests. 


Mr. Shanklin discusses the limitation of the theory on the 
ground that few if any failures in modern cable are due to causes 
inherent in the insulation. Mr. Wiseman objects to it for the 
same reason but states that only 20 to 25 per cent of all cable 
failures are chargeable as inherent defects. As a matter of fact, 
neither view is entirely correct. The facts are easily ascertain- 
able. They are contained in the annual report for 1928 of the 
subcommittee on cable operation of the N.E.L.A. The results 
on the 10,000 miles of cable in the United States for the period 
1923 to 1928 show 33 to 45 per cent of all failures to be attrib- 
utable to “Inherent or Unknown” causes, and for the same 
period, 25 to 31 per cent “‘known to be due to causes inherent 
in the insulation.” 


In considering the applicability of the laws of probability to 
such problems as the present one it should be emphasized that 
while we cannot predict with any degree of certainty the results 
of a single test on a piece of cable, we can predict with certainty 
and exactness what will happen ‘‘in the long run” or “in the 
aggregate.” The quantities dealt with in this paper should be 
considered from the same viewpoint. The laws of probability 
apply in the ease of the chaotic motions of molecules, in determin- 
ing gaseous pressures, as well as for the life insurance companies 
in predicting the behavior of aggregates of such variable units as 
human individuals. The subject is an extremely practical one 
as may be seen from a consideration of the many different fields 
in which it has been successfully applied. 

Mr. Wiseman speaks of experiments made to determine the 
effect of electrode area on breakdown voltage and concludes that 
the law of probability did not apply. The author would be 
interested to know which one of the laws of probability did not 
apply, and by what chain of reasoning the conclusion was arrived 
at. It should also be obvious that end failures of samples and 
failures in pot-heads should not enter into the calculation of 
sigma. 
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In conclusion, it is felt that the main objectives of the paper 
should be restated. They are two-fold; first, to provide a 
measuring stick for gaging the hitherto vaguely expressed term, 
variability; and second, to show quantitatively, the part played 
by the variability in determining breakdown voltages. 

D. W. Roper: It is very gratifying to have Mr. Shanklin’s 
confirmation of my economic data on cable with the two types of 
insulation. Mr. Shanklin’s comparison of the relative future 
prospect of the two types, however, assumes that no reduction 
will be made in the cost of cable with the ordinary type of insu- 
lation. If such is the case, the progress and experience abroad 
indicates that it will be because the American manufacturers 
have lost interest in the improvement in insulation of the ordi- 
nary type. In Chicago there have been only seven failures in 238 
miles of 66-ky. cable that was shipped 1927-1930, inclusive, and 
in each case careful examination subsequent to failure indicated 
that the cause of the trouble was due to a local deficiency in 
impregnation. While such deficiencies might have been elim- 
inated by a longer time of impregnation, it is also pointed out 
that the elimination of such locally deficient spots is facilitated 
by the use of thinner insulation. In considering reductions in 
thickness of insulation, it is suggested that the manufacturers 
might very profitably give more careful consideration to the 
actual causes of the failures which have occurred with the present 
thicknesses. 

In paragraph (a) of his discussion, Mr. Shanklin claims a 
reduction in thickness of oil-filled insulation for 66-kv. cable from 
0.40 and 0.42 inch to 0.35 and 0.375 inch. In considering this 
claim, it should be noted that the thickness of oil-filled insulation 
on the cable installed a year or two ago by the Central Electricity 
Board in England was 0.355 inch. 

Mr. Shanklin lays great stress on the reduction in the factor of 
safety which results from a reduction in the thickness of either 
type of insulation. It is not the percentage reduction in factor 
of safety that is important, but rather the factor of safety of the 
reduced insulation. All of our information indicates a high 
factor of safety with the reduced thicknesses of insulation which 
have been advocated and with the high quality of insulation now 
obtainable. 

Referring to Mr. Shanklin’s comparison of the two types of 
insulation for various operating voltages, apparently the best 
reply is to reiterate a paragraph from the paper, as follows: 

“Whether the oil-filled type will displace the ordinary type of 
66 kv. and lower voltages or the ordinary type compete with the 
oil-filled type at 132 kv. depends on the relative rates of improve- 
ment in the two types of insulation with unrestricted competi- 
tion.” 

Mr. Shanklin’s concluding paragraph hardly gives the Ameri- 
can manufacturers due credit. N.E.L.A. records show that all 
high-voltage cable made in the past three years averages well 
below two insulation failures per 100 miles per year. 
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Mr. Del Mar is in error in stating that my paper shows that 
66-kv. single-conductor, oil-filled cables can now compete with 
cables of the ordinary type between 40,000 and 115,000 kva. 
He seems to have drawn his conclusions from Fig. 8 of the paper, 
but this includes only the cost of the cable installed in the con- 
duit, without conduit, joints or accessories. Fig. 12, however, 
shows that the annual charges for 66-kv. cables of the ordinary 
type are below those of the oil-filled cable for the entire range 
mentioned by Mr. Del Mar. 

Mr. Del Mar also intimates that my recommendations for 
reduced thickness of insulation were obtained from ‘aboratory- 
made samples and from factory-made lengths of outstanding 
merit.” If the results of the tests on the few laboratory-made 
samples were entirely neglected, the conclusion would not be 
altered. I cannot object to Mr. Del Mar’s statement that the 
factory lengths tested were of outstanding merit, but I will add 
that the lengths tested were sufficient in number to insure that 
they were typical and representative of entire shipments on 
commercial orders, and the conclusions from these tests have 
been confirmed by a perfect operating record of the same ship- 
ments, which now amounts to over 400 mile-years, without any 
insulation failures. As this cable has withstood not only heavy 
continuous loads, but also variable loads without appreciable 
deterioration, this record appears to be a sufficient answer to 
Mr. Burd’s comment at the end of the first paragraph of his 
discussion. 

In reply to Dr. Whitehead’s question, it does not appear proper 
to allow an increased credit to the oil-filled type of insulation 
because of its lack of deterioration, as it appears perfectly possible 
to secure at the present time the ordinary type of insulation that 
will not deteriorate in service. 

Dr. Whitehead’s comments on the gradual rising of power- 
factor-voltage characteristic of the oil-filled cables with reduced 
insulation are very interesting. Theoretical considerations 
indicate that a horizontal characteristic within the operating 
range would be advantageous, but if a cable that initially has a 
slightly increasing characteristic will acquire a horizontal char- 
acteristic under operating conditions in about one year’s time, 
it is questionable if the added expense of obtaining an initially 
horizontal characteristic is warranted. 

It is interesfing to note Dr. Wiseman’s prediction that better 
results can be obtained with the ordinary type of insulation by 
using a more fluid oil for the impregnating compound. This is 
in accordance with my suggestions in meetings with the cable 
manufacturers for many years. It is also interesting to note that 
he hopes to be able to produce a successful 132-kv. cable with 
solid type of insulation. This would be quite within the pre- 
diction in my paper. With reference to his prediction regarding 
three-conductor 66-ky. cable, it may be noted that three-con- 
ductor 60-kv. “‘solid” type cable has been in operation in Paris 
for a few years. 


_ Synopsis.—This ‘paper presents the results of a study made 


_to determine the effect of arc length, electrode material, and current 
magnitude on the rate of recovery of dielectric strength of the arc space 
following a current zero. 

_ The experimental results show (1) that the arc space recovers the 
ability to withstand a hundred volts or more within a few micro- 
seconds after a current zero, as predicted by Slepian’s theory, (2) 


with short, stationary a-c. arcs between metallic electrodes, in order 
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that the maximum allowable rate of rise of voltage across the arc space 


which will just permit arc extinction is much greater for very short 
arcs (1 cm. or less) than for longer arcs, (3) that the critical rate of 
rise of voltage depends largely on the electrode material used and 
tends to vary as a decreasing linear function of the boiling point, and 
(4) that the higher current arcs have a much lower critical rate of rise 


of voltage than the lower current arcs. 
* * * * * 


I—INTRODUCTION 
Y § NHE extinction of an-a-c. arc, which normally occurs 
at a current zero, has been shown! to depend upon 
the outcome of “a kind of race’ between two 


period embracing the “moment of zero current. The 
first is the building up ‘of voltage across the are space 
4 tending to cause the arc to reignite, and the second is 
the diminishing of the conductivity of the are space, or 
_ the increasing of its dielectric strength, tending to 
4 prevent the arc from restriking. The first depends on 
the constants of the circuit and so can theoretically be 
calculated. In practise, it may be approximately deter- 
_ mined if the circuit involved is sufficiently simple. The 

second process, with which this paper will deal, depends 
on the characteristics of the arc itself, which are exceed- 


ingly complex and as yet understood to only a very 


limited extent. 


Il—Suort Arcs IN ELECTRICAL ORG REI 
Short ares are employed in all circuit interrupters, 
such as knife switches, snap switches, and fuses, operat- 
ing in a-c. circuits of less than 150 volts. They may 
also occur as the result of faults in low-voltage circuits 
-and machinery, and in this connection are of very great 
Importance in the case of the modern secondary net- 
work used for distribution of low-voltage power in 
congested city districts. Here the working voltage is 
limited by the necessity for self-extinction of arcs 
following “burning clear’ of faults, without interrupting 
the power supply. The extinction characteristics of 
short a-c. ares are also made use of in the deion air 
circuit breaker, where a large number of short arcs is 
placed in series for operation at higher voltages.? 


_TI—Review OF THEORY OF EXTINCTION OF SHORT 
A-C. ARCS 


fees to the Lee ass oe of Serie in 


opposing processes taking place within a very short — 


a current zero by shunting the are with resistance. 


half cycle. 
ments on the more common type of stationary arcs with 


space immediately following a current zero must be due 
to the disappearance of the ions which are required for 
conduction of the are current. These ions are lost from 
an are space in air at atmospheric pressure in three 
principal ways: first, by recombination of positive and 
negative ions throughout the space; second, by diffusion 
from the space to the electrode surfaces and into the 
surrounding cooler air; and third, by formation of an 
almost completely deionized layer adjacent to the 
cathode by the action upon the ions of the growing 
impressed electric field. 

Simplified calculations made by Slepian,! assuming 


ions to be lost fromthe are space only by direct ion 


recombination, predicted a manner of recovery of 
dielectric strength substantially the same as that ac- 
tually revealed by experiments made on cold-electrode 
arcs. These experiments were made by controlling the 
rate of recovery of voltage across the arc space following 
The 
maximum allowable rate of rise of voltage was deter- 
mined from the maximum value of shunting resistance 
at which the are would just be extinguished after one 
It seemed desirable to repeat these experi- 


molten electrodes such as occur in electrical engineer- 
ing, and to determine the influence upon the arc charac- 
teristics of such parameters as electrode material, 
current strength, and are length. 


IV—EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 
In general, the manner of dielectric recovery following 
a current zero, of short, stationary a-c. arcs with molten 
electrodes, was found to conform to the predictions of 
Seta s Vea and = be similar to the et of 
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As predicted, the initial very rapidly recovered 
dielectric strength was found to depend solely on the 
electrode material and gas medium, and not at all on 
any other conditions within the limits investigated. 
The further more slowly recovered dielectric strength 
did not, however, prove to be independent of such 
conditions as are length and current magnitude, as 
Slepian’s approximate theory predicts that it should. 
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This simply indicates, as expected, that factors neg- 
lected in the simplified theory, such as diffusion of ions 
to the electrodes and to the surrounding air, the elec- 
tric field, and temperature variations, are not actually 
negligible. 
IVA—EFFECT OF ARC LENGTH 

The effect of length of the are on recovered dielectric 
strength was found to depend on the electrode material 
used. In the first series of tests made with brass elec- 


trodes, the effect of arc length was very striking and at — 


first sight seemed paradoxical. As shown in Fig. 1, 
the dielectric recovery of a 0.158-cm. are was con- 
siderably more rapid than the recovery of an arc of 
twice that length under otherwise similar conditions, 
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indicating that the shorter arc is easier to extinguish 
than the longer. This effect is shown in a still more 
striking manner by plotting the initial slopes of critical 
applied voltage curves, like those shown dotted in Fig. 1, 
against arc length, as in Fig. 2. .This shows that the 
effect extends up to five cm. or more, but is most pro- 
nounced at lengths of less than one cm. A similar but 
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still more pronounced effect was observed with metals 
of lower boiling point than that of brass. With elec- 
trodes of the higher boiling metals, however, such as 
copper, iron, and tungsten, the effect was very much 
less and reversed its direction at the shorter lengths. 
This is illustrated by Fig. 3, which is the curve of Fig. 2 
for brass, redrawn to a different scale and compared with 
similar curves for mercury, zinc, copper, iron, and 
tungsten-electrode arcs. The curves for copper and 
iron are seen to coincide practically with that for brass 
near five mm. and above and to exhibit the same falling 
characteristic above about four mm.; but below this 
length, instead of rising rapidly with diminishing length 
as with the lower boiling metals, they fall off again; the 
curve for iron rapidly approaching zero and the curve 
for copper falling and then apparently tending again to 
turn upward at the shortest lengths investigated. 
With the very refractory metal tungsten, the curve is 
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much lower even than with copper and iron, but still 
appears to reach a maximum at some arc length less 
than one centimeter and to fall off with increasing 
length above that. 


IVB—EFFECT OF ELECTRODE MATERIAL 


As already shown, the behavior of a short a-c. are 
depends very largely on the material of the electrodes. 
Fig. 4 shows the results of a series of experiments on 
300-ampere, 60-cycle, 450-volt arcs, 0.079-cm., 0.158- 
em., and 0.316-cm. long, using various metallic elements 
as electrodes. The critical initial rate of rise of voltage 
as measured by the critical shunting resistance for are 
extinction is plotted in each case against the boiling 
point of the element. The interesting and surprising 
feature of this graph is the definite tendency for the 
points at each arc length to fall on intersecting straight 
lines. This approximately linear manner of variation 
with boiling point applies to all the metals for which 
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results were obtained except mercury, which has values 
at about twice those required to fit the straight lines, 
and magnesium, aluminum, manganese, molybdenum, 
and tungsten (not shown), which either form stable 
refractory oxides or themselves boil at high enough 
temperatures for copious thermionic emission, thus 
preventing the immediate recovery of dielectric strength 
which characterizes the non-refractory metal ares. 

In Fig. 5, the performance of aluminum, copper, and 
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brass-electrode ares is shown comparatively in the form 


of curves of critical initial rate of rise of re-established 


voltage plotted against the effective circuit voltage at 
which the values were obtained, other conditions than 
voltage remaining the same. Remembering that the 
ordinates of any one of these curves may be considered 
as a measure of the speed with which the are space 
regains the ability to withstand voltages vibes to the 
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equal. The rapid rise of all of these curves at the lower 
voltages is attributed to the approach of the maximum 
voltage values to the minimum dielectric strength of 
the cathode space charge sheath, which is recovered in 
practically zero time. This initially-recovered dielec- 
tric strength is approximately 160 volts. (maximum) 
for both copper and aluminum arcs, but is nearly 230 
volts for brass-electrode arcs. Because of the scale 
used, the upper portions of the curves for copper and 
brass are not shown in this figure. , 


IVc—EFFECT OF CURRENT MAGNITUDE 


'_ The simplified theory, already referred to, predicted 
that the dielectric recovery of a short are space should 
also be independent of magnitude of the arc current, 
but this prediction depended on the assumption that 
ionic diffusion to the surrounding air is negligible, which 
can be true only if the diameter of the arc is large in 
proportion to its length. Even for ares only 0.158 cm. 
long, this condition is approached only at currents of 
more than a thousand amperes or so; therefore inde- 
pendence of current magnitude may be expected only 
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variations produce little change in the rate of dielectric 
recovery above 1,500 amperes, but below this value, 
decreasing the current causes a rapid increase in speed 
of dielectric recovery. Below about 150 amperes, the 
behavior of the are becomes increasingly erratic so 
that definitely consistent values of a critical initial 
d e/ dt were very difficult or quite impossible to deter- 
mine. Tests made lees C. Todd* with the ¢ tho “ay 
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faults is important. Because of the marked superiority 
of short brass-electrode over short copper-electrode arcs 
with regard to speed of recovery of dielectric strength 
at current zero, it would seem advisable to use brass for 
the contact breaking parts of low-voltage switches work- 
ing near their limit. Even where final dependence is 
placed on drawing out to sufficient length to insure 
extinction of the arc, use of brass might conceivably 
result in quicker opening of the circuit with less resulting 
flame and burning of the contacts than when copper is 
used. Similarly, aluminum is evidently inferior to 
copper as a contact breaking material, from the stand- 
point of extinguishing the are while it is still short. 

Since, as already mentioned, the problem of extin- 
guishing short a-e. arcs is of particular importance in the 
operation of secondary distribution networks, the above 
suggestions in regard to use of brass, copper, and alumi- 
num may seem to apply with even more force here than 
they do to switch construction. Thus the possibility 
is suggested that the permissible operating voltage of 
secondary networks might be raised if brass conductors 
were used instead of copper conductors. Again, use of 
aluminum as conductor material in place of copper 
would seem inadvisable from the standpoint of arc 
extinction. These results, however, must be inter- 
preted with caution when applying them to a problem 
such as this having such varied practical aspects. In 
regard to the possible choice between brass and copper 
as conducting materials where they would also act as 
electrodes in case of arcing faults between conductors, it 
should be noted in Fig. 3 that the difference in favor of 
brass applies only when the length of the arc is less 
than five millimeters. Consequently, if the are should 
be commonly longer than this, brass probably would be 
no more effective than copper in aiding its extinction. 
Sufficient data for a similar curve for the aluminum 
arc have not yet been obtained, but it can be predicted 
with reasonable certainty that the inferiority of alu- 
minum to copper will be at least greatly reduced at are 
lengths of a centimeter or more. 

It may be noticed, also, that there is a discrepancy 
between practical experience with faults in secondary 
networks and the results given here, in that faults are 
commonly cleared on networks at as high as 230 volts 
(r.m.s.) whereas in the laboratory high-current copper- 
electrode arcs 0.158 em. long could be easily maintained 
at as low as 118 volts. This may be due to less severe 
circuit conditions in the case of the practical network 
caused by a fairly high power factor on short circuit 
and the presence of distributed capacitance of the 
cables and of shunting resistance in the form of con- 
nected lighting load, all of which tend to decrease the 
rate of recovery of voltage across the are space at a 
current zero and so allow time for deionization of the 
are and recovery of dielectric strength. Probably of 
more importance, however, is the deionizing action of 
gases resulting from burning of the cable insulation, the 
action of which is similar to that of gases from the 
decomposing oil in an oil circuit breaker.* 
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Before closing, mention must be made of the fact 
that some of the principles described in this paper have 
been known in a general way for a long time, and more- 
over, have been applied to commercially successful 
devices. The writer refers to the lightning arresters 
developed by Mr. A. J. Wurts and described by him as 
long ago as 1892.5 In this remarkable paper the author 
states, “The smaller the air gap (with zinc, brass and 
antimony electrodes) the less the tendency there is to 
maintain an are when using an alternating current at 
1,000 volts pressure.’ And also, Mr. Wurts experi- 
mentally determined a list of so-called “non-arcing” 
metals in which zine, cadmium and zine-brass top the 
list. It is to be regretted that modern testing equip- 
ment was not available to this genius. 
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Discussion 


D. C. Prince: It is rather surprising that Mr. Browne’s 
paper and other previous papers to which it refers should ignore 
some very prominent are characteristics which cannot help but 
be an important factor in circuit interruption. No mention has 
been made of the rectifying effect of ares in general and especially 
metal vapor ares. 

When an arc is drawn between metal electrodes, the mechanism 
of conducting the current is considered to be substantially as 
follows: 

Electrons proceed from the negative electrode striking, after a 
short distance, neutral vapor or gas molecules which are ionized. 
The resultant electrons are added to the electrons initially 
emitted and progress toward the positive electrode or anode. 
The positively charged molecules or positive ions formed by the 
collision are drawn back toward the negative electrode where 
they form a positive ion space charge film, which results in a high 
potential gradient at the surface of the negative electrode. The 
positive ions falling into the negative electrode heat it to the 
boiling point. If the metal is low melting material such as 
copper, brass, ete., the boiling point is not accompanied by a 
sufficient temperature to emit considerable numbers of electrons 
thermionically. The emission on the contrary takes place by 
what has been termed cold cathode effect, 7. e., electrons are 
drawn from substantially cold (in the emission sense) metal 
because of the high potential gradient set up by the positive ion 
space charge. If the current is momentarily interrupted, the 
distribution of ionization will, of course, not remain the same. 
The cathode spot, as the area is known from which the electrons 
are emitted, immediately ceases to exist and the high potential 
gradient produced by the positive ions falls off rapidly. There- 
fore, if the are is to continue, the impressed voltage in the same 
direction must be somewhat higher than the voltage across the 
are while it was being maintained. These considerations would 
lead one to expect that the voltage required to reestablish an are 
in the same direction would increase more or less continuously 
with time from the voltage required to maintain the are. 

On the other hand, if the test procedure involves the use of 
alternating current, the condition after a current zero is that a 
cathode spot must be formed on the opposite electrode to that 
on which it was prior to current zero. Immediately after the 


5. “Lightning Arresters,’” A. J. Wurts, Trans. A. I. E. E. 
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current zero, the distribution of charges is substantially identical 
with that immediately before the current zero. There is thus no 
high potential gradient present at the surface of the new cathode, 
and therefore an impressed potential different from and greater 
than the drop in the are preceding the current zero must be pro- 
vided if an are is to start. This arc is really a new are and not a 
continuation of the old are. It flows in the other direction. It 
has a cathode spot located on an electrode where there was none 
before and its starting is only facilitated by the fact that there 
are ions present which can be rearranged so as to produce a high 
potential gradient close to the surface. This condition, which 
has received a great deal of study over a number of years, is 
essentially the same as that which exists in rectifiers. 


In the case of high melting material, such as tungsten, etc., the 
positive ion bombardment of the cathode tends to bring the 
latter up to the emission point where it may remain for a con- 
siderable time due to heat stored in the metal. The electron 
bombardment of the anode or positive electrode will heat the 
latter also up to the emission point so that the rectifying effect 
is very largely absent. 

These considerations should tend to explain the marked 
difference in behavior of low and high melting materials noted 
by Mr. Browne. The are phenomena are naturally made up of 
two parts, those due to the electrodes of which the cathode is 
predominant, and those due to the are stream itself. In short 
ares, such as those under consideration, the are stream deioniza- 
tion effects which have been discussed at such length tend to 
become secondary. The cathode spot phenomena assume a 
predominant role in explaining the behavior of short a-c. ares. 

T. E. Browne, Jr.: The reference made by Mr. Prince to 
the so-called ‘rectifying effect’’ of a short metal vapor are as a 
factor better able to explain the observed short-are extinction 
phenomena than existing theory!” is rather puzzling. It is true 
undoubtedly that the metal vapor rectifier is essentially a 


1. Extinction of an A-C. Arc, J. Slepian, Trans. A.I.E.E., V. 47, 
p. 1398 (1928). 

2. ‘“Restriking of Short A-C. Arcs,’”’ F. C. Todd and T. E. Browne, Jr., 
Phys. Rev., V.36, pp. 732-7, (1930). 
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circuit-interrupting are device and therefore that the same 
general theory of electric conduction in gases applies to it as to 
ordinary a-c. arc devices, but, since the rectifier is a more com- 
plex and highly specialized piece of apparatus, it would seem to 
be more natural to use analogies based on the older and simpler 
devices in describing rectifier phenomena rather than to reverse 
the process. Also, the rectifier approach of Mr. Prince may be 
actually misleading, since it would seem to suggest that the 
reignition of an a-c. are in the reverse direction after a current 
zero should be essentially different from reignition in the same 
direction, and therefore requiré a different minimum voltage. 
However, the results of experiments conducted by Attwood, 
Dow, and Krausnick,? using a cathode-ray oscillograph, indicate 
that no such condition exists in the case of short ares between 
similar electrodes symmetrically placed. 


The importance of thermionic emission from refractory elec- 
trode materials, mentioned by Mr. Prince, has been pointed out 
in a previous paper,? but the large effect of electrode boiling 
point in the case of the low-boiling metals, as illustrated by 
Figs. 3, 4, and 5 of the paper, probably cannot be explained on 
this basis. Although the phenomena that determine the ex- 
tinction or reignition of a short a-c. are at current zero do occur, 
as is generally recognized, at or immediately adjacent to the 
electrode surfaces, they still take place in the gaseous are space 
and so must, in general, depend very largely upon the magnitude 
and rate of change of ionization density in this region. When 
thermionic emission is lacking, then, the principal influence of 
the electrode material upon short-are reignition must be through 
the medium of its vapor, of which the gas adjacent to the elec- 
trodes is mainly composed. The Langmuir high-field theory 
(or “cold cathode effect’) obviously cannot be applied to the 
process of are reignition after an appreciable current zero 
period, since it depends essentially upon the existence of a high 
current density at the cathode, inasmuch as high current density 
is essential to the maintenance of the required space charge. 


3.  Reignition of Metallic A-C. Arcs in Air, 8. 8S. Attwood, W. C. Dow, 
and W. Krausnick, Trans. A.J.E.E., Vol. 50, September 1931, p. 854. 
(Figs. 15 and 16.) 
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Synopsis.—A circuit is described whereby a corona tube may 
be used to regulate the output of a full-wave rectifier and therefore 
to control the excitation of a generator to give constant voltage. 
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Performance curves are given for a five-kva. generator whose voltage 


is controlled by such a regulator. 
* a * * * 


VOLTAGE regulator consists essentially of a 
constant element; an element which varies with 
the voltage and which is balanced against the 

constant element; and an arrangement for using this 
balance to control the excitation of the machine whose 
voltage is to be regulated. 

In the familiar vibrating contact regulator the mod- 
ulus of elasticity of a spring is the constant element. 
Acting against the spring is the pull of a solenoid 
which is dependent upon the voltage. The forces 
due to the solenoid and the spring act on a plunger 
which operates a contact by which resistance is put 
into or taken out of the generator field circuit, thereby 
regulating the generator voltage.! 

The most serious disadvantages of the vibrating con- 
tact regulator are: 

1. Wear and sticking of the contacts. 

2. Periodic fluctuations of the voltage with opening 
and closing of the contacts. 

3. Slow response of the regulator to fluctuations of 
the voltage, due chiefly to the time lag of the field 
circuits of the exciter and the generator. 

Recently a number of new types of regulators has 
been devised. Almost any phenomenon which varies 
with voltage may be made the basis of a voltage regu- 
lator, such as the saturation of an iron core reactor, 
the resistance of a conductor heated by the voltage, or 
the internal resistance of a thermionic tube whose 
filament is heated by the voltage.2* The regulator 
described below employs the critical voltage of a corona 
tube as the basic phenomenon. 

The corona discharge tube employed consists of 
two symmetrical electrodes sealed into a glass tube 
containing an inert gas at a suitable pressure. Due to 
the fact that the tube contains a definite quantity of 
gas constrained to a fixed volume, the mean free path 
of an ion and therefore the corona voltage are practi- 
cally independent of the temperature. Since ioniza- 
tion builds up very quickly at a voltage above the 
critical value, the breakdown voltage isalsoindependent 
of the frequency for frequencies within the commercial 
range. With the electrodes surrounded by an inert gas 
such as argon there is negligible disintegration of the 
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electrodes during discharge; the breakdown voltage of 
the tube is constant and the life very long. 

These characteristics of the corona discharge tube ° 
make its critical voltage suitable for the constant 
element in a regulator. The fact that it regulates to a 
constant peak voltage rather than a constant effective 
voltage is not a serious disadvantage, for the variation 
of wave form with load is not appreciable and there 
will therefore be a constant form factor. 

In order to control the excitation of a generator. 
we may use the charge passing through the corona 
tube above the corona voltage to bias the grid of a 
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Fig. 


rectifying tube and thereby regulate the amount of 
rectified current which will be supplied to the generator 
field. Any type of rectifying tube may be used. 
However the high efficiency and large amplification 
factor of a gaseous tube, such as the thyratron, make 
this type of tube very desirable. 

Referring to Fig. 1, A is a thyratron with a negative 
grid characteristic, and it therefore normally conducts 
current into the field of the generator during the half 
wave when the anode voltage is positive as shown in 
Fig. 2A. 
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_' During the half wave when the anode voltage is 
negative the condenser C will be charged as shown in 
Fig. 1, provided the circuit is connected with the proper 
polarity and provided the voltage rises above the 
critical value for the corona tube. During the first 
part of the next positive half wave the thyratron can- 
not conduct current because the grid is negative (see 
‘Fig. 2B). However the grid bias will be reversed by 
the corona: pute. A the peak of the: voltage wave, and 
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the thyratron will conduct current during the latter 
half of the positive voltage wave as shown by the cross- 
hatched area. In this way the average value of the 
rectified current: will be reduced to one-half the full 


half wave or maximum value when the voltage is above. 


‘the breakdown value for the corona tube. 

Ifa voltage is impressed on the corona tube which 
lags i in phase behind the rectifier voltage, the average 
current may be reduced to less han 50 per cent of its 
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excitation just as are produced by opening and closing 
However if 
a leak is placed across the grid biasing condenser of 


a value such that the time constant C R of this con- 
denser and leak is about equal to the period of one- 


half wave, then the grid condenser voltage may be 
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Fie. 5—OprEraATION REGULATOR WITH VARIABLE LOAD 
reduced by leakage to a value where the thyratron will 
start. The time it will take to reduce the grid voltage 
to the starting value will depend on the initial charge of 
the grid condenser, and this is determined by the excess 
of the voltage above the critical voltage of the corona 
tube. Therefore the time of starting for the thyratron 
rectifier in any half wave will be delayed by an amount 
which is determined by the excess of the voltage above 
the breakdown voltage of the corona tube (see Fig. 3). 
A small rise in total pea above the Bee value will 
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cal that they would break down at the same voltage 
on the positive and negative half waves. However by 
adding the condenser C, shown in Fig. 4 it is possible to 
eliminate any unidirectional components of current and 
cause the corona tube to have the same positive and 
negative critical values. 

In the regulator used for the results given below, 
the thyratrons were too small to rectify the entire 
field current and their output was used for the field of 
an exciter. 

In this case a further difficulty arose in the time 
lag of the exciter and alternator fields in responding to 
a change in the rectifier output. This caused oscil- 
lations of the generator voltage of about the period 
of the time constant of the field circuit. It was found 


Fig. 


7—(1) Loap CurRENT 
(2) ALTERNATOR VOLTAGE 
(3) ReguLatror OuTput 


possible to suppress these oscillations by introducing 
into the corona tube circuit a transient of about the 
same period as the oscillations. This transient is 
introduced by a condenser with a leak as shown at 
C; and R; of Fig. 4, such that C; R3, the time constant, 
is about equal to L/R, the time constant of the slowest 
field circuit. 

The constants of the regulator circuit as used are 
shown in Fig. 4. The critical voltage of a corona tube 
with given dimensions and gas pressure may be pre- 
dicted from the data giving the corona voltage of the gas 
to be used.® The tube as used contained argon at a 
pressure of two centimeters of mercury. The elec- 
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trodes were parallel wires 0.25 mm. in diameter and 
separated 1 em. The critical voltage of this tube was 
approximately 350 volts peak value. 

The results shown in the curves of Figs. 5 and 6 were 
taken on a 5-kva. three-phase motor-driven alterna- 
tor excited from a 110-volt motor-driven exciter. In the 
curves of Fig. 5 are shown the effects of load variation 
while Fig. 6 shows the regulation when the speed 
of the driving motor is varied. The oscillograms shown 
in Fig. 7 shows the transient conditions when full load 
was suddenly thrown on the generator. 

This type of regulator would employ the same 
methods of compounding and line drop compensation 
now in use. It is believed that the simplicity, com- 
pactness, high sensitivity, and quick response of this 
regulator offer advantages over the other types. 
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Discussion 


W. B. Kouwenhoven: The authors of this paper have pre- 
sented in condensed fashion a description of a voltage regulator 
that is apparently quite simple and at the same time possesses 
no moving parts. In our work on dielectrics at Johns Hopkins 
University the accurate control of frequency is essential. I 
should like to ask the authors if it is possible to apply their 
system to the control of frequency. I should also like to have 
them give a complete diagram of the circuits involved, assuming 
that the source of supply is a 115-volt a-c. generator driven by 
a 230-volt d-c. motor. It would be of interest to know how 
closely the frequency may be controlled. 

C. H. Willis: Several methods haye been developed for 
controlling motor speeds by the use of thyratrons. We have 
used a tuned bridge to control the grids of the tubes which 
supply the field current of a shunt motor. This method is 
capable of giving very accurate speed control, but the time 
constant of the field circuit makes it very slow in responding. 
Work is now in progress on this subject and I hope to be able 
to present further information on this subject later. 
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Synopsis. Qualitative results of an investigation, in which 
high-voltage impulses were applied to an energized transmission 


line, indicate that the probability of a lightning flashover developing 
into a power arc is increased when current is flowing past the flash- 


over point, and when the normal frequency voltage is increased or 
the insulation decreased. 
An oscillographic study of power arcs ranging in magnitude from 


8 to 800 amperes indicated that the resistance of an arc varies over 


the cycle and over the duration of the arc. The effective arc resis- 
tance is approximated by the ratio of the peak voltage to the peak 
current. The apparent power factor of the arc current and voltage 


INTRODUCTION 


A DISCUSSION of the continuity of service which 
(a hase be maintained on a power system frequently 
involves the consideration of power arcs. In 
cases where power and communication systems occupy 
the same territory, the consideration of power arcs to 


ground is also important from the standpoint of their 
reaction on communication systems. 


In spite of the 
importance of arcs in the operation of power systems, 
there is but little available experimental information on 
the causes of power arc follow-ups due to surges, charac- 
teristics of arcs, or the resulting effects of arcs. 

_ This paper presents the results of cooperative ex- 
perimental investigations made by the Consumers 
Power Company, the General Electric Company and 


the Joint D. and R. Subcommittee of the N. E. L. A. and » 


Bell System, to study the character of arcing faults. 
For convenience in conducting the tests and in preparing 
the paper, the investigation has been divided into three 
parts, namely: | 

1. Factors governing the development of a power 
are following impulse flashover. 

2. Characteristics of power arcs. 

Sie Overvoltages due to arcing grounds. 


L Factors GovERNING THE DEVELOPMENT OF A 


a PowER ARC FOLLOWING IMPULSE FLASHOVER 


Power. ares resulting from high-voltage transients in 
electrical systems are characterized by two distinct 
though closely related phenomena. First, voltage 
stresses produce a conducting path through the insulat- 


ing material (ionization by collision) which permits the 
flow of current commonly known as spark discharge. 
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Experimental Studies of Arcing Faults on a 
75-Kv. Transmission System 
J. K. PECK,} 
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as practically unity in most cases. The tests indicated that arcs 
formed in a capacitive circuit are more persistent than those in induc- 
tive or resistive circuits, and that the average peak volts per foot of — 
arc length, for currents above 100 amperes peak, is about 300. 

The maximum overvoltage recorded on an isolated neutral 75-kv. 
transmission system, 134 miles in length, as a result of 63 arcing 
ground tests was 3.0 times normal on a sound phase. The over- 
voltage is essentially a fundamental frequency phenomenon in which 
the sound phase voltage takes its new value without going through an 


oscillation of appreciable magnitude. 
OE ED La ae 


| 
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resulting in heating of the electrodes (thermal ioniza- 
tion of the dielectric) and a continued flow of current 
known as an arc. Although the spark and the are are 
quite different in nature, there is no sharp line of demar-- 
cation between the two, and the transition from one to 
the other is but little understood. 

Operating data presented in the past few years have 
indicated that frequently lightning may cause spark- 
over of transmission line insulators without producing 
a power arc. This fact does not seem particularly 
surprising when consideration is given to the extremely 
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short duration of lightning transients and to the nature 
of the a-c. systems on which they are impressed. With 
the equipment available at Croton an attempt was made ~ 
to a eee the BGS se oe tran- 
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causing a normal flow of power current past the test 
insulator due to the capacity load of 35 miles of the 
three-conductor transmission line. As no attempt was 
made to synchronize the impulse generator discharge 
with the 30-cycle excitation of the line, the point on 
the 30-cycle voltage and current waves at which flash- 
over occurred was governed entirely by chance. During 
certain tests, this point was determined’ by oscillo- 
graphic measurements of voltage at E' and by current 
measurements at S. 


PER CENT OF 
TESTS IN WHICH ARCS FORMED 
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8-19 Ling as Loap 


Numbers under spacing designation indicate number of tests in group 


A total of 278 tests was made under a variety of test 
conditions. The curves of Fig. 2 show the per cent of 
sparkovers which resulted in power arcs (as determined 
by visual observation) for various electrode spacings and 
various applied values of 30-cycle voltage. These 
curves indicate several more or less definite tendencies: 


1. For given excitation voltage and electrode spac- 
ing the flow of capacity charging current past the test 
insulator increases the probability of a power arc re- 
sulting from impulse flashover. This seems quite 
reasonable inasmuch as are current is immediately 
available by the shift of current flow from the line to the 
are, without the necessity of overcoming the inductance 
of the circuit, as would be the case if no initial current 
were flowmg. 

2. For a given electrode spacing, the possibility of 
power arc follow-up is dependent on the value of the 
normal frequency excitation voltage. Below certain 
values of voltage, a given insulator assembly apparently 
is almost immune from power arc follow-up. This 
critical value of power frequency voltage appears to be 
considerably higher in test than would be borne out by 
practical experience on operating lines. 

During 66 of the 278 tests conducted, oscillograms 
of voltage and current were obtained as described above. 
From these records it is possible to determine the point 
on the 30-cycle voltage wave at which flashover 
occurred. Fig. 3 shows diagrammatically the results 
of these tests plotted according to line voltage and 
point on the wave at which the flashover occurred, 
but without regard to electrode spacing or whether 
current was flowing past the test insulator. This 
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diagram shows that a high percentage of the flashovers 
occurring near the 90 deg. point of the voltage wave, 
resulted in power ares. From a further analysis which 
is not shown. on this diagram, it was found that this 
grouping of tests near the 90 deg. point was very definite 
for tests in which current was flowing past the sparkover 
point, but for the case when there was no current in 
the line (switch A open) the points were fairly well 
scattered. 

In many of these tests, oscillograms indicated that 
the sparkover caused a considerable transient in the 
30-cycle voltage wave, and in some cases even caused 
this voltage to fall to zero for a period of 5 or 10 elec. 
deg., without developing into a power are. It appears 
that the development of a power arc is dependent on 


conditions existing within the first few thousandths of 


a second after sparkover. It is possible that on sys- 
tems having large connected generating capacity carry- 
ing heavy loads, in which case large are currents are 
immediately available, the per cent of sparkovers 
developing into power ares may be much higher than 
is indicated by these tests. It is felt that the conclu- 
sions drawn from these experiments must be interpreted 
as being qualitative rather than quantitative. 


II. CHARACTERISTICS OF POWER ARCS 

In connection with relaying and _ short-circuit 
computations, it is desirable to know, under certain 
fault conditions, the characteristics of power arcs. The 
difficulties of investigating experimentally under prac- 
tical conditions the effect of each of the many variables 
determining a long arc in air, are manifold. Experi- 
mental investigations? of are characteristics have been 
made from time to time under practical conditions 
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which add considerably to the present knowledge of the 
behavior of arcs on transmission systems. The tests 
which are described here deal chiefly with a discussion 
of the variations in are resistance, wave shape, per- 
sistence of the arc, and arc length, obtained experi- 
mentally from 30 tests made under various conditions. 
Test Setup. The connections for setting up the arc 
circuit are shown on Fig. 4. In general, the are was 
formed in three types of circuits energized at 75,000 or 
7,500 volts by pulling a 2-ampere fuse wire between 
copper electrodes. The major component of the im- 
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pedance of each of these three circuits was, respectively, 
resistance, capacitance, and inductance. It should be 
noted that the phase angle of the impedance of the in- 
ductive circuit shown in Fig. 4c was +30 deg. while 
that of the inductive circuits shown in Figs. 4d and e 
was nearly +90 deg. The initial are current for these 
three types of circuits ranged from 8 to 60 amperes 
(peak). Arc currents ranging from 200 to 800 amperes 
(peak) were obtained in an inductive circuit energized 
at 7,500 volts (r.m.s.). This circuit is shown in 
Fig. 4e. 

Measuring Equipment. The measurements of arc 
voltage and current were made with a magnetic oscillo- 
graph. Shunts were used for current measurements 
and resistance potentiometers for voltage measure- 
ments. Each of these potentiometers consisted of 
a 25-ft. length of doubled garden hose through which 
water was circulated by a pump. A metal coupling 
at one end of this hose was connected to the line, and 
the voltage drop taken from a short length adjacent 
to the grounded end. The resistance of this poten- 
tiometer was approximately 500,000 ohms. The dif- 
ficulty of measuring the are voltage, which varied from 
the normal line voltage to a very small value, was over- 
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come by the use of two oscillograph elements of different 
sensitivities. To prevent damaging the high sensitivity 
element, a spark gap was shunted across a section of the 
hose which included the section for the high sensitivity 
element. Breakdown of this gap was recorded by an 
element connected in series with it. Two moving pic- 
ture cameras placed at right angles to each other were 
set up to photograph the are. 

Arc Resistance. Since the resistance of an arc is not 
constant but is dependent on current, length, wind, etc., 
some discussion of the variations of resistance, based on 
experimental data, will be of value. It is proposed here 
to discuss the experimental data from the standpoint of 
the variation of resistance over the cycle and through- 
out the duration of the fault. Typical oscillograms for 
the three types of circuits employed, that is, resistive, 
inductive, and capacitive, are shown in Fig. 5 for tests 
101, 112, 117, and 123. 


Considering first the variation of instantaneous re- © 


sistance of the arc over a cycle, that is, the instanta- 
neous voltage divided by the instantaneous current, an 
analysis was made for a cycle near the start of the are 
and one just previous to are extinction. The curve of 
resistance of an arc in a resistive circuit (test 101), fora 
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cycle near the start and one near the point of extinction, 
is shown plotted against time in Fig. 6. These curves 
are of the same nature as the corresponding curves for 
the inductive and capacitive circuits. Curves corre- 
sponding to those for Fig. 6 have been drawn for a 
higher current are in an inductive circuit and are shown 
in Fig. 7. It will be noted from these curves in Figs. 6 
.and 7 that the instantaneous resistance varies over a 
wide range between the current zeros, being very large 
near current zero and reaching a small minimum value 
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at the peak of the current. The increase in instan- 
taneous resistance noted near the point of extinction is 
due to the lengthening of the arc and the decrease in are 
current, and will be discussed later. 

The variation of instantaneous arc resistance from 
cycle to cycle was investigated for all tests. Several 
points were chosen on the current and voltage waves 
and measurements of instantaneous resistance were 
made at these points on succeeding cycles throughout 
the duration of the fault. The instantaneous resistance 
corresponding to the peak of the current, peak of the 
voltage, tail of the voltage (usually a second peak of 
smaller magnitude than the first), and the ratio of peak 
voltage to peak current for ares in resistive and induc- 
tive circuits are shown as a function of the duration of 
the are in Figs. 8and 9. During the early stages of the 
’ are, increases in length of the are path result in in- 
creases in arc resistance. This arc resistance, however, 
is small compared with the external impedance so that 
there is but little change in current. As the arc re- 
sistance becomes a larger per cent of the total circuit 
impedance due to the increase in length, the are current 
is decreased. The decrease in current results in a still 
further increase in are resistance. The curves in Figs. 
8 and 9 bear out this discussion by showing that the arc 
resistance in the early stages of the arc is principally de- 
pendent on the arc length and is roughly proportional to 
it, while near the point of extinction the increase in re- 
sistance is more rapid, due to the decrease in current. 

It follows from the above discussion that the mea- 
sured value of arc resistance is dependent on its method 
of determination. If.the arc resistance is to be deter- 
mined from measurements of dynamometer type in- 
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struments, which measure r. m. s. values, the effective 
resistance of the are will be obtained and it is defined 
as the ratio of ther. m. s. voltage to the r. m. s. current. 
The assumption that the are impedance is practically all 
resistive is borne out by a subsequent discussion. 

A very close approximation of the effective arc re- 
sistance was found to be the ratio of the peak voltage to 
the peak current. This provides a simple method for 
obtaining the effective resistance of the are when the 
current or voltage waves are not sine waves. It should 
be noted in connection with this approximation for effec- 
tive resistance that it was found to be true within a few 
per cent for arc resistances above 10 ohms and the error 
varied from 15 to 25 per cent for lower values of are 
resistance. 

Wave Shape of Arc Current and Voltage. In the past 
there has been some question as to the phase relation 
between the current in an arc and the voltage across the 
are. The oscillograms of current and voltage of an are 
shown in Fig. 5 indicate that in these tests the current 
and voltage waves have simultaneous zeros. However, 
if the variations in current and voltage are not sinu- 
soidal, the apparent power factor may not be unity. 
The apparent power factor of the are was determined by 
analyzing typical cycles to obtain the ratio of the aver- 
age of the instantaneous products of current and voltage 
to the product of effective current times voltage. These 
analyses indicate a variation in apparent power factor 
from unity to 0.75 in each type of circuit for current 
varying up to 60 amperes peak. The high value of 
apparent power factor occurs near the start of the are 
and decreases to the lower value near the point of ex- 
tinction. In the so-called high-current tests in which 
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the current varied from 200 to 800 amperes the power 
factor was very nearly unity throughout the duration of 
the arc. The apparent power factor of the are current 
and the voltage at the source, was found to be practi- 
cally unity for all tests. 

In discussing the wave shape of are voltage and cur- 
rent qualitatively, use will be made of the relationship 
referred to above, namely that the arc resistance varies 
inversely with the current, and directly with are lengths 
The wave shape of the are voltage and current is de- 
pendent on the type of circuit in which the arc is formed, 
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the characteristics of the arc itself, and the presence of 
harmonics in the supply voltage. The effects on wave 
shape of the factors mentioned above are shown on the 
oscillograms in Fig. 5. 

Consider the oscillogram for test 101 in which the 
circuit impedance exclusive of the are was principally 
resistance. For this case the arc resistance at the start 
of the arc was small compared with the external resis- 
tance so that the current is not affected appreciably by 
the arc and is practically a sine wave. The arc voltage, 
however, is not a sine wave. This is to be expected 
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since the arc resistance varies over the cycle, being high 
for small values of current and low for large currents. 
As the duration of the arc increases, its length increases, 
resulting in an increase in resistance. As the arc resis- 
tance, still varying over the cycle, becomes a larger per 
cent of the circuit impedance, the current wave becomes 
distorted and the are voltage approaches a sine wave. 

The tests which were made with an are formed in a 
capacitive circuit indicated the presence of a very large 
third harmonic current, as shown on oscillogram 112, in 
Fig. 5. The reason for this large triple harmonic cur- 
rent is apparent from the nature of the circuit. Any 
harmonics which appear in the voltage across the arc 
circuit result in large harmonic currents, since the ca- 
pacitive circuit affords a lower impedance path for the 
harmonic currents than forthe fundamental current. 

Effect of External Circuit on Persistence of an Arc. In 
forming ares in three different types of circuits, it was 
hoped that some information would be obtained on the 
relation between the persistence of the arc and the type 
of circuit in which the are was formed. In spite of the 
fact that it was impossible to duplicate exactly condi- 
tions of wind, current, and wave shape for the different 
types of circuits, certain conclusions as to the persistence 
of an arc can be drawn from the experimental data. 

The factors determining whether an a-c. are will be 
extinguished at current zero have been described by 
Dr. J. Slepian’ as, first, the rate of recovery of the volt- 
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age across the are and, second, the ability of the arcing 
medium to recover dielectric strength. If the rate of 
recovery of the voltage across the arc exceeds the rate at 
which the arcing medium recovers dielectric strength, 
the are will persist. In this discussion it will be assumed 
that the recovery of dielectric strength of the arcing 
medium is the same for each type of circuit. 

A comparison, based on whether or not the arc re- 
struck following extinction at current zero, was made of 
the oscillograms for arcs formed in resistive, capacitive, 
and inductive circuits. Restrikings of the arc were 
observed only in the case of the capacitive circuit. This 
seems to indicate, that if ares were formed under identi- 
cal conditions in resistive, capacitive, and inductive 
circuits, only the arc in the capacitive circuit would 
persist, following the first extinction at current zero. 
The ares formed in the resistive and inductive circuits 
showed about the same tendency toward extinction, 
that is, an increase in arc resistance followed by a de- 
crease in are current to the point of extinction. The 
oscillograms show that after the arc is extinguished the 
voltage across the electrodes rises to normal in the resis- 
tive and inductive circuits, but rises to approximately 
twice normal in the capacitive circuit. The rise of this 
voltage to approximately twice normal in one-half cycle 
may be explained by the fact that after are extinction 
the voltage across the electrodes tends to rise to a value 
equal to the sum of the generated voltage and the volt- 
age trapped on the equivalent condenser in the circuit. 
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The greater persistence of the are in the capacitive cir- 
cuit seems to indicate that not only is the rate of the 
recovery of are voltage important but also the maximum 
value to which this voltage rises. 

Arc Length and Arc Voltage. Arc length, are current, 
and arc voltage are inter-dependent and are very much 
influenced by the direction and velocity of the wind and 
by electrode spacing. Arc length has been determined 
from measurements of moving pictures taken with two 
cameras at right angles. The variations of arc length 
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have been plotted against the duration of the are as 
shown in Figs. 8 and 9. 

Other experimental investigations? have shown that 
a fairly definite relation exists between the voltage 
across an are and the length of the are. This relation 
may be expressed in peak volts per foot of length. To 
observe the effect of variation of are current on the peak 
voltage per foot of arc length, a “shot gun” diagram was 
made and is shown in Fig. 10. The points plotted on 
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this diagram represent the peak voltage per foot, com- 
puted for various tests and for several cycles of each 
test. This diagram indicates a very definite grouping 
at. 800 volts per foot for currents greater than 100 
amperes peak. For currents below this value, there 
appears to be no definite grouping. 

Conclusions. 1. The resistance of an arc varies over 
the cycle and over the duration of the arc, so that it 
becomes necessary to define are resistance with regard 
to the particular use for which it is intended. The 
effective resistance is important in the operation of 
certain types of relays and this is approximated fairly 
accurately by the ratio of the peak voltage to the peak 
current of the are. 

2. The are current and arc voltage have simultane- 
ous zeros. The apparent power factor of the are current 
and voltage was found to be as low as 0.75 under certain 
conditions, but in general it can be considered as unity. 
Due to the nature of the arc, either the are current, the 
arc voltage or both may be distorted. 

3. The arcs formed in the capacitive circuit showed 
less tendency to extinguish than those in the inductive 
or resistive circuits. Arcs formed in either the resistive 
or inductive circuit showed about the same tendency 
to be self-extinguishing. 

4. The average peak volts per foot, for arcs ranging 
in current from 100 to 800 amperes peak was found to 
be 300 volts per foot. 


III. OVERVOLTAGES DUE TO ARCING GRouNDs 

Opinions vary rather widely, regarding the maximum 
overvoltages which can be developed on an isolated- 
neutral transmission system at the time of an arcing 
ground, according to whether they are based on theo- 
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retical considerations, laboratory tests or limited operat- 
ing data. From the tests on an actual transmission 
system herein described, information on the nature and 
magnitude of such overvoltages was sought. The term 
“arcing ground” as used in this paper refers simply to 
the condition of a transmission line fault to ground 
through an arc, and the term “sound phase’”’ refers to 
either one of the two unfaulted phases. Overvoltages 
are expressed in terms of the ratio of the maximum peak 
voltage to ground during a fault, to the same peak 
voltage just previous to the fault, the latter quantity 
being referred to as normal voltage. 

Nature of Tests. A three-phase transmission line, 
open at the far end, was energized at 75 kv. by a genera- 
tor and transformer bank as shown in Fig. 11. The 
characteristics of the S-19 and T-20 transmission lines, 
which were used in the tests, are given in Fig. 11. 
Arcing ground faults were produced on phase M con- 
ductor at different points on the line. These faults 
were initiated in the following manner: 

1. A grounded copper wire or a fuse wire was pulled 
into the line. 


2. A grounded conductor was pulled into and away 
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from the line, or held within arcing distance of the line. 

3. A grounded green oak stick was swung close to 
the line. 

4, A line conductor was swung above the sandy 
soil. 

Oscillographic measurements of phase voltages to 
ground and of are current were made at the time of the 
fault. Magnetic type oscillographs were employed for 
all measurements of current and voltage, with the aid 
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missed by the latter. . The maximum values of voltage 
from transformer neutral to ground recorded for the 
arcing ground tests on the longer lengths of 75-ky. 
isolated systems, ranged from 42 to 135 kv. (peak). 
Nature of the Transient. Fig. 12, which shows the 
beginning and end of the fault for test 79, illustrates the 
nature of the transient changes at the point of fault as 
For 


they took place in a large number of the tests. 
this test an arcing ground was produced with a swinging 
wire on phase M at Croton, the 37-mile line being con- 
nected and energized through A-A transformers. 

An analysis of faulted hase voltage indicates that 
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the fault was located at one end or the other of a single 
line system which was varied in length up to 94 miles, 
other oscillograms showed that the frequency of these 
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oscillations (called oscillatory frequency) corresponded 
to the free or natural period of oscillation of the line. In 
the tests on the 94- and 134-mile lines, arcs at Croton 
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resulted in are currents of quite complicated wave shape. 
due to the several frequencies produced by the unequal 
lengths of line from Croton to the ends. 

It can be seen in test 82 shown in Fig. 12, that the 
standing wave oscillations on the faulted conductor are 
accompanied by similar oscillations of relatively low 
amplitude in the voltage waves of the sound phases B 
and T. It is possible that these small voltage oscilla- 
tions are caused by the oscillations in the faulted phase 
current or voltage, and not by reflection of a traveling 
wave initiated by a sudden change in the sound phase 
voltages themselves. Their small amplitude is ap- 
parently due to a low mutual coupling between phases 
and to the relatively high impedance at oscillatory fre- 
quency offered by the transformer windings, through 
which very little of the wave can be propagated. The 
barely noticeable oscillations do not occur at the highest 
crest of the sound phase voltage waves and add nothing 
to their maximum values. After undergoing shifts in 
phase relations, these voltages reach their crest values 
as waves of fundamental frequency on which a small d-c. 
transient, which shifts the zero of the normal frequency 
wave, is superimposed. A noticeable third harmonic 
voltage appears in the sound phase voltage during the 
fault. 

In the majority of the tests the maximum overvoltage 
occurred during the first cycle of the fault, and was from 
10 to 15 per cent higher on phase B than on phase 7. 
Assume that the fault occurs on phase M_ when 
the voltage is at its peak value. Asa result of the order 
of phase rotation B M T, Vz is advanced and V > re- 


_- tarded about 30 deg. in their phase relations, at the 


instant Vy falls to zero. Vs, which-at that instant 
is increasing in magnitude, is thus hastened to its crest 
value; while V 7, which has just passed its crest, is sent 
through a reverse curve because of its retardation in 
phase. It is probable that this difference in the be- 
havior of Vg and V7, when the fault occurs, accounts 
for the rather consistent superiority of Vz in the mag- 
nitude of its first cycle overvoltage. 

Unstable Arcing Ground. The oscillogram for test 
71, shown in Fig. 12, represents conditions during one 
of the most unstable arcing grounds that was produced. 
In this case the current usually restruck from zero once 
every half cycle, which is typical of a condition often 
assumed in constructing a theory for high arcing ground 
overvoltages. The high-frequency voltage oscillations 
are again very small, however, and the maximum sound 
phase overvoltage for this test, as recorded by the oscil- 
lograph and surge recorders, was respectively 2.4 and 
2.6 times normal. Itis furthermore assumed in theories 
that an unstable are waits each time to restrike until 
the voltage across it attains successively higher values. 
Oscillogram 71 showed that the are restruck when the 
voltage was equal to or less than its normal crest value 
and in most of the tests the restriking took place at less 
than normal crest voltage. 


Effect of Length of System on Overvoltages. As the 
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length of the isolated system was increased, there was a 
gradual, though quite definite trend toward higher 
overvoltages due to arcing grounds. This can be seen 
from the curves of maximum and average overvoltages 
shown in Fig. 18, in which the average overvoltage on 
phase T with a 134-mile line is 28 per cent higher than 
that for a 16.5-mile line. The data for these curves 
were selected considering only the system length, and 
neglecting the effects of other variables. 


Effect of Point on the Wave of Faulted Phase Voltage 
Where Arc Strikes. There were 46 arcing ground tests 
with the neutral isolated in which the point on the wave 
of faulted phase voltage where the arc struck could be 
determined. For these tests the point of striking varied 
from 15 to 160 deg. In the majority of tests the are 
struck in the portion of the cycle between 45 and 90 
deg., but there appears to be no definite relation between 
the magnitude of overvoltage and the point on the wave 
where the arc strikes. 

For most of the tests in which the are struck between 
100 and 160 deg. the overvoltages are all greater than 
2.5. However, the majority of these tests were made 
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on the 94- and 134-mile systems. The fact that the 
maximum overvoltages were recorded for these tests 
may be due either to the increased length of system or 
to the point on the voltage wave where the arc struck. 

Effect of Type of Fault. The various types of arcing 
ground faults investigated may be classified as arcs 
formed through high external resistance, and those 
formed through low resistance. It was found that a 
high-resistance ground fault, such as an intermittent 
tree ground, even if it persists for some time, produces a 
negligible rise in voltage on the sound phases. It is, 
therefore, concluded from these tests that an arc to a 
low-resistance ground, which allows maximum fault cur- 
rent to flow when the arc resistance is low, is more con- 
ducive to overvoltages than one to a high-resistance 
ground. 

Effects of Other Changes in System Conditions. No 
important changes in the magnitude or nature of. the 
overvoltages could be detected for different transformer 
connections, different locations of measuring equipment, 
whether at the source or the open end of the line, or for 
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the few tests which were made on a short line when light- 
ning arresters were connected to the system at Croton. 

Overvoltages with System Neutral Grounded Through 
an Impedance. The essential results of the tests made 
with a neutral impedance can be found in the lower six 
lines of Table I. With the exception of two tests made 
with the neutral grounded solidly, in which the sound 
phase voltage was raised considerably higher than the 
normal value by an exaggerated third harmonic, the 
maximum voltages recorded during the tests varied from 
1.6 to 2.2 times normal. These are somewhat less than 
the maximum values obtained with the system neutral 
isolated. Due to the fact that dangerous overvoltages 
were not developed in the tests under the isolated condi- 
tions, however, it is impossible from these tests to evalu- 
ate the minor changes resulting from the insertion of 
impedance in the neutral connection to ground. 

Existing Theories of Arcing Ground Overvoltages. In 
general, three theories have been proposed to explain 
the development of the supposed overvoltages resulting 
from an arcing ground on an isolated system. These 
theories have been reviewed by others‘ and will not be 
discussed here. ‘They may be briefly differentiated 
according to important assumptions made, that is, (1) 
both extinguishing and restriking of the are controlled 
by oscillatory high frequency; (2) are extinguishing 
controlled by oscillatory frequency and restriking by 
normal frequency; and (3) both extinguishing and re- 
striking controlled by normal frequency. In all of these 
theories the maximum overvoltage occurs on a sound 
phase when its voltage is at the peak of a transient oscil-. 
lation occasioned by the restriking of the arc, and can 
attain respective values of 19, 7.5, or 3.5 times normal 
neglecting damping. If factors for damping, leakage, 
and mutual capacitance are assumed, the maximum 
overvoltage for the second theory is about 5.5 times 
normal. 

Analysis of Results of Tests from Standpoint of Above 
Theories. 1. Inall the tests of this investigation, the 
oscillograms showed the striking and extinguishing of 
the are to take place according to normal (80-cycle) 
frequency, in accordance with the third theory. This 
fact automatically prevents the tests from supporting 
the first two theories, since in both of these theories, 
the assumption is made that the are is extinguished 
while the are current is going through zero in an oscilla- — 
tion. This conclusion was also reached by Messrs. 
Peters and Slepian in their laboratory tests. 

2. At the striking or restriking of the arc, the two 
sound phase voltages take their new value after going 
through an oscillation, the magnitude of which is only a 
very small fraction of the normal frequency peak of the 
wave. Inno case was the magnitude of the maximum 
overvoltage affected by the amplitude of the oscillation. 
In this respect the tests fail to substantiate any of the 
theories. 

3. If, in the normal frequency theory, a damping 
factor is taken into account, which damps the oscillation 
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in the sound phase voltage, the character of the phe- 
nomenon as observed in these tests agrees in certain 
respects with the normal frequency theory. 

Conclusions from Arcing Ground Tests. The tests 
indicate that for the range of conditions investigated on 
this isolated neutral transmission system, faults involv- 
ing ares to ground produce overvoltages which may be 
characterized as follows: 

1. The maximum overvoltage is approximately 3.0 
times normal peak voltage from line to ground, and 
occurs on a sound phase, most frequently during the 
first cycle of the fault. 

2. The overvoltage is essentially a fundamental fre- 
quency phenomenon, and is made up of the following 
components: A change in the impressed voltage from 
that of line to neutral to that of line to line without go- 
ing through an oscillation of appreciable amplitude, a 
d-c. transient of several cycles duration which shifts 
the zero of the normal frequency wave, and in some 
cases a harmonic of lower order. Oscillograms showed 
that high frequencies within the range of the magnetic 
oscillograph did not affect the magnitude of the maxi- 
mum overvoltage, while surge recorders testified that 
no higher magnitude transients were present. 

3. Variations in the transmission system and in the 
test conditions which could be made with equipment 
available did not change the nature of the overvoltages, 
and caused changes in their magnitude of not more than 
28 per cent. Conditions which were varied are as 
follows: 


Length of system (1.5 to 134 miles). 
Point on wave of voltage where are strikes. 


Transformer connections (delta and star, see 
Table I). 

Fault location (at end or middle of line) 

Method of starting are (fuse, swinging wire, etc.). 

4. An are to a high-resistance ground limits the 
shift of the system neutral and hence tends to reduce 
the magnitude of overvoltages produced. 

5. At the striking of the arc, a highly damped stand- 
ing wave follows the traveling wave set up on the 
faulted conductor. The frequency of the resulting 
oscillation is determined by the distance from the arc to 
the ends of the line. 
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Discussion 


J. K. Peck: Asasupplement to the tests which were made at 
Croton, Michigan, in the study of overvoltages due to arcing 
grounds, which have been described in the paper by Messrs. 
Eaton, Dunham and myself, an automatic oscillograph was 
installed this year on the 140-kv. 60-cycle system of the Con- 
sumers Power Company at its Blackstone substation, which 
is located at Jackson. This oscillograph is a three-element 
string type instrument. It is connected through potential 
transformers to record phase-to-ground voltages, and is operated - 
by residual voltage to begin operation within one-half cycle of 
the start of a disturbance on the system. The date and time of 
occurrence of the fault are recorded automatically by a camera 
which photographs a clock. 
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1—Favut.on 140-Ky. Isotarep System VOLTAGES AT 
BLACKSTONE 
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At the present time this 140-kv. system, which operates with 
its neutral isolated, usually has a connected length of about 670 
miles, and is fed by a generating capacity of from 150,000 to 
170,000 kva. It would therefore seem to offer good possibilities 
for the development of overvoltages at the time of ares to ground 
on the system. 

Between March ist and May 28rd there were 18 oscillograph 
operations at the time of disturbances on the system, most of 
which resulted from insulator arcovers. The highest overvoltage 
recorded by the oscillograph during each of these faults varied 
from 1.2 to 2.6 times normal peak voltage to ground. The dura- 
tion of the faults ranged from 4 to 112 cycles. In most of these 
oscillograms evidences of arcing were observed in several cycles 
just prior to clearance of the fault, but in no case did cumulative 
oscillations appear in the voltages during the fault. 

The oscillogram shown in Fig. 1 is typical of a number of 
operations. This particular fault, lasting for 32 cycles, was an 
are to ground at the time of a lightning storm occurring on May 
18th. The final 10 cycles of the disturbance are shown here, 
with 2 cycles of succeeding normal conditions. The first 22 
eycles of the oscillogram exhibited no marked difference from the 
waves which appear at the beginning of this figure. Evidence of 
arcing is seen in the last 6 cycles of the fault in all phase voltages. 
There is, however, no building up of voltage. The maximum 
voltage to ground was 2.0 times normal on phase Z near the 
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beginning of the fault, and gradually decreased to 1.8 TLS 
normal at the point shown. 

In order to obtain still more complete data on this’ ach at? 
the time of disturbances, a three-phase automatic surge recorder 
is also being installed at the Blackstone 140-kv. substation. 


Records from this instrument should materially substantiate 


the automatic oscillograms, since the oscillograph cannot record 
transients which occur during the first half cycle of the fault, or 
surges of a very high frequency. 

: The nature of the phenomena and order of magnitude of the 
-overvoltages recorded by the automatic oscillograph at the time 
of phase-to-ground faults, agree very well with the results of the 
experimental investigation at Croton, inasmuch as the magnitude 
of the maximum overvoltage was not affected by high frequencies 
within the range of the oscillograph, and was in all cases less than 
3.0 times normal. Moreover, the system length and generating 
capacity for the 140-ky. system faults are considerably more than 
those which were available for the Croton tests, and thus these 
records from an operating ‘system are a very valuable Peat 
to the tests described in the paper. 

_ R.H. Park: In the tests described in the paper, it was found 
that. the probability of a power are resulting from an impulse 
flashover was increased when a capacitance load consisting of. 35 
miles of transmission line was connected in parallel with the point 
of flashover. Apparently this effect may be attributed to the 
discharge through the are of the capacitative charge stored on the 
line. Thus in the tests the stored charge on the line had the 
effect of supplementing the charge stored in the lightning 
generator, and consequently causing a greater degree of initial 
ionization i in the are path, with a resultant greater likelihood of 
power are follow-up. This i is substantiated by the fact that in 
the casé of tests made with parallel capacitance the power are 
follow-up. was found to be closely correlated with the point on the 
voltage. wave at which flashover occurred, follow-up oceurring 
most frequently when the flashover occurred at the maximum of 
the 30-cyele voltage wave. This effect would increase as the 
connected capacitance inereased and in the ease of long lines, or 
of an interconnected network of lines involving a large total 
length of transmission, might be very pronounced. It should be 


: noted that this particular effect should depend on the connected 


miles of transmission line and should be independent of the 
connected generating capacity. 
‘With regard to the method of measuring voltage, it might be 


; well to paint: out that with a APES. resistance of 500,000 


] ‘at oe presence “of ite Heian domnoter ve eee 
oceurrence of some of the phenomena which are under 


Mr. Park fee aubeatad that the probability 
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of a power are follow-up resulting from an impulse flashover is 


increased when the connected capacity of the system is increased. 


Any effect which increases the ionization resulting from an im- 


pulse flashover will, other conditions remaining constant, increase 


the probability of power are follow-up. There are several factors, 


however, which influence the effect of increased system length 


on the ionization of the are path following an impulse flashover. 
Considering first the initial current due to the impulse flashover, 
and the initial current due to the discharge of the line capacitance 
through the are path, it is evident that the influence on the 
ionized are path of the discharge current may be great or small 
depending on the relative magnitudes of these initial currents. 
Another important factor to be considered is the duration of the 
discharge current compared with the duration of the impulse 
surge. 


From the above a appears that a general pitemcnt vecandinn 
the effect of increasing the extent of a power system on the 
probability of a power are resulting from a flashover, can not be 
made without qualification. It is unfortunate that because of 
the limitation of time and equipment more extensive tests could 
not be carried out at Croton to separate the various factors 
affecting power are follow-up. _ 

Mr. Park has brought up a very interesting point regarding 
the effect of the resistance potentiometers, used for measuring 
line voltages-to-ground, on the occurrence of overvoltage 
phenomena. Although, as stated in Section III of our paper the 
presence of a high damping factor would explain an agreement in 
certain respects between the normal frequency theory and the 
observed phenomena, the damping due to the resistance po- 
tentiometers cannot be considered as a high damping factor. 

If the circuit conditions are simulated by a series circuit com- 
posed of the potentiometer resistance (R) from one phase wire 
to ground and the direct capacitance (C) of one phase wire to 
ground, the following formula can be used to determine the volt- 
age on one of the unfaulted lines following are extinction, ex- 
pressed as a per cent of the initial voltage oe 

SEs 
R RC ; dee i 


Calculations based on the preceding formula indicate that two 
cycles after the initial time the voltage on one of the unfaulted 
phases of the 135-mile system has decreased only 12 per cent 
due to leakage current through the potentiometer. — For the 


mea 


37.5-mile system the decrease in voltage after two cycles is 28 


per cent. This leakage of charge, as evidenced by the calculated 
drop in voltage, was not sufficiently rapid to have prevented the 
building up, or at least an indication of the building up, of large 
voltages-to-ground on the unfaulted phases in accordance with 
any one of the three existing theories outlined in Section IIT of 
our paper. . 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON AUTOMATIC STATIONS* 


automatic station art have been collected by 
subcommittees and are made part of this report, 
which is treated under headings as follows: 


Technical Papers Wire Designations 


(eee data on many phases of the 


Standards Research 

New Subjects Operating Data 
Unfinished Business Telemetering 
Fire Protection Bibliography 


TECHNICAL PAPERS 


The following papers are being presented under the 
auspices of the Committee at the Summer Convention, 
Asheville, N. C., 1931. 

1. A-C. Supervisory Control System. By Othmar 
K. Marti. 

2. Supervisory Control for A-C. Electrified Railroads. 
By C. P. West and H. C. Griffith. 

3. Automatic Combustion Control. 
derson and E. B. Ricketts. 

4. Operating Experience with Automatic Stations. 
By Garland Stamper and F. F. Ambuhl. 

5. Three Years’ Operating Experience with Mimature 
Switchboard Supervisory Automatic Control. By R. M. 
Stanley. 


By C. H. San- 


STANDARDS 


Standards No. 26, Automatic Stations, has again 
been reviewed by the Committee. Recommendations 
for revisions in the list of device function numbers and 
in the table of minimum protection for power apparatus 
have been forwarded to the Standards Committee. 


NEW SUBJECTS 


Automatic combustion control and automatic 
alternating current networks have been studied this 
year by the Committee. A paper on Automatic Com- 
bustion Control, covering this subject extensively for 
the first time, is being presented at the annual con- 
vention. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Of the items listed last year, preliminary reports on 
Fire Protection, Load Dispatching and Wire Designa- 


*COMMITTEE ON AUTOMATIC STATIONS: 


F. Zogbaum, Chairman, 
Chester Lichtenberg, Secretary, 


¥F. F. Ambuhl, Joseph Hellenthal, O. J. Rotty, 

L. D. Bale, C. A. Mayo, Garland Stamper, 
C. W. Colvin, I. E. Moultrop, D. W. Taylor, 

A. M, Garrett, M. E. Reagan, L. J. Turley. 


tions have been completed and are contained herein. 
The following topics have been under consideration 
but no final reports have been rendered: 
1. Economical Construction. 
2. Noise Mitigation. 
3. Automatic Alternating Current Networks. 
4, General Telemetering. 


SUBCOMMITTEE REPORTS 


To the Subcommittees contributing the following 
reports generous acknowledgment is given. It is de- 
sired to make known that the efforts so prominently 
reflected in these reports are appreciated in full measure. 


FIRE PROTECTION 
Contributed by I. E. Moultrop and D. W. Taylor. 


The methods of accomplishing suitable fire protec- 
tion from the points of view of safety to personnel, 
safety to apparatus, and continuity of service have 
long been the subject of discussion and investigation 
by the electrical engineering profession. The size and 
importance of electrical installations make adequate 
fire protection a matter of utmost importance. The 
increasing use of automatically operated stations brings 
into prominence the special problems confronted by the 
designers of these usually unattended installations, 
which may in some instances be so far removed from 
the nearest aid in case of fire as to make automatic 
fire protection a corollary of automatic operation. It 
is the purpose of this report to point out some of these 
special problems. 

When the subject of fire protection is considered, it is 
well to make a study of the causes of fires to obtain a 
perspective of the various elements entering into the 
problem. Consideration can then be given to design, 
and apparatus and material specifications, which will 
eliminate as much as possible the trouble at the source. 
Studies may be made to determine if oil circuit breakers 
have the necessary interrupting capacity; if all load 
carrying apparatus has the proper thermal capacity; 
if relay protection can be provided to clear short circuits 
before damage may occur, etc. Many apparatus char- 
acteristics, such as oil circuit breaker interrupting ca- 
pacities, have been proven by tests so that greater 
reliability may be placed in their performance than was 
the case a few years ago. 

Means to limit the fire to the vicinity of its source 
and prevent involving other apparatus in an attended 
or unattended substation, may take any one or more of 
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three forms, viz.: automatic means of fire detection and 
alarm; structural means of fire isolation; and means of 
fire fighting, either manual or automatic. 

Automatic means of fire detection, as at present 
commercially developed, take the form of thermo- 
couples and fusible links to convert the heat energy 
released by combustion into electrical energy, or of the 
more complicated apparatus working as a detector of 
the resultant smoke. Although these automatic means 
of fire detection have occasionally been installed in 
attended stations merely to alarm the operators, the 
recent mechanical improvement of the devices com- 
mercially obtainable for this service has resulted in 
considerable application of such devices in unattended 
stations to give alarm at some central attended installa- 
tion and/or to operate fire-fighting equipment adjacent 
to the source of trouble. Unattended stations whose 
operations are reported to a central office through some 
means of supervisory control are particularly adapted 
for the installation of an alarm system between the 
station and the central office. , 

The second form of fire protection, structural means 
of fire isolation, is applied for the same reason and with 
equal effect in both attended and unattended stations. 
The large quantity of oil used in modern electrical 
apparatus makes fire isolation an important problem 
both indoors and outdoors. Generally, if possible, it is 
desirable to install large oil-filled apparatus outdoors 
and eliminate as much indoor oil-filled apparatus as is 
possible. 

Indoors, apparatus of different types and different 
degrees of importance may be placed in different rooms, 
with fire doors between, either normally closed or closed 
by gravity upon the release of a fusible link. Some com- 
panies go so far as to install oil-immersed transformers 
in one room, large oil circuit breakers in a long narrow 
room with windows only at the ends, and oil-immersed 
voltage regulators in still another room; only the 
smaller breakers being installed in the same room with 
the switchboard and major bus structure. In connec- 
tion with the location of windows, many stations are so 
arranged that any outdoor apparatus liable to catch 
fire, if installed adjacent to the building wall, are 
located at considerable distance from the nearest open- 
ing into the building. Another precaution taken as a 
means of indoor fire isolation comprises the use of cell 
doors and other trim made of treated wood or other fire- 
proofed material. Current transformers, on which the 
relay protection is dependent, have been sometimes 
placed in separate compartments so they will not be 
involved in an are from other equipment before they 
have actuated the tripping relays. Proper grounding 
of apparatus often lessens the chance of stray currents 
damaging other equipment during a short circuit. 
Elimination, as much as possible, of unprotected ap- 
paratus connected to the main bus is often desirable. 
Protection of apparatus, such as bus potential trans- 
formers, by means of resistance and fuses and careful 
isolation of bus arresters, should be considered. 
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Outdoors, transformers may be installed with fire 
walls between banks of two or three units or, if larger 
and more important transformers, between individual 
units. One company has recently adopted the policy, on 
large outdoor transformers, of eliminating the column- 
type oil gage from the conservator and of installing 
fuse-releasing gravity-closing valves on all connections 
between conservator and main tank. It is intended by 
this policy to prevent the spreading of possible trans- 
former fires by the release of the large quantity of oil 
contained in the conservator, as sometimes happens 
through the cracking of the gage glass on the occurrence 
of fire in the immediately adjacent transformer and 
through the feeding out of burning oil from a rupture in 
the cover of a faulty transformer. 

Both indoors and outdoors, fire isolation may be 
augmented by the installation of pits and drainage sys- 
tems properly disposed with respect to oil-immersed 
transformers and regulators and oil circuit breakers. 

The third form of fire protection, means of fighting 
the actual fire, divides naturally between the use of 
liquids and the use of gases. The most obvious liquid 
for this purpose is water, which is often piped to the 
end-bells of large rotating machinery and may be used 
elsewhere in connection with one of the commercial 
sprinkler systems; there is, however, considerable ques- 
tion as to the efficacy of water as a means of fighting 
oil fires. Other liquids take the form of special prepara- 
tions, often generated on the premises at the time of 
fire, either by the mixture of two liquids or of water and 
a powder. Gaseous means are limited commercially 
to the use of carbon dioxide, which isheavierthan oxygen 
and serves to smother the fire when applied in sufficient 
concentration; it is therefore particularly suitable in 
confined spaces where liquid might damage the appara- 
tus and/or where the gases emanating from some of the 
commercial liquid preparations would be obnoxious. 
The efficacy of all these fire-fighting fluids may be con- 
siderably increased by the installation of permanent 
piping, designed to permit the direction of the fluid at 
the most advantageous point in case of fire. Whether 
or not the valves of this piping should be automatically 
operated depends not only upon the importance of the 
installation and the liability of a large fire, but also 
upon the proximity to a central attended installation 
and the attendant costs of automatic equipment for 
fire alarm as compared with the costs of automatic 
equipment for fire fighting in the unattended station. 


It is believed that the art of fire protection is develop- 
ing so rapidly, particularly in connection with unat- 
tended automatic stations, that no standards should be 
promulgated at this time by the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers or others. It is thought that only 
by giving comparatively free rein can it be assured that 
progress will continue to be made in accordance with 
the best economic dictates. 


The attached Appendix A is a preliminary attempt to 
classify for further investigation or study, I. the causes 
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of fires, II. the spreading of fires, III. preventive ™: 


measures, and IV. the extinguishing of fires. 


Appendix A 


I. Causes of Fires. II; Spreading of Fires. 
IV. Extinguishing of Fires. 


I—Cavsns or Fires 


A. Faulty Design 
Insufficient spacing. 
No allowance for temperature changes. 


III. Preventive Measures. 


Reduced clearances from distortion due to short circuits. 
Conductors or equipment improperly or insecurely supported. 
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Dirty Apparatus 


1. Dirt from coal piles, or adjacent industries. 
2. Boring action of metallic slivers. 

3. Causing reduced radiation. 

4. Causing flashovers 


N. Spontaneous Combustion 


1. Oily waste or rags. 
2. Coal. 

O. Friction 
1. Lack of lubrication. 
2. Improper alinement. 
Susp Dirt, 


P. Condensation 


1. Unheated conditions. 
2. Temperature changes in conduits. 
3. Unventilated conditions. 
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Weakness of mechanical structure or supports. 

Insufficient provision against heaving by frost, entrance of rain, 
or accumulation of sleet. 

Cannon construction (by cannon construction is meant -the 
arrangement of barriers or compartments in such a manner 
as to direct an arc outward into other equipment or into 
operating aisles), 


B. Faulty Equipment 


Se Sue 
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1. Improper design. 

2. Poor material. 

3. Defective materials or parts. 

4. Insufficient’ insulation, spacing of parts, strength or thermal 
capacity. 

5. Improper assembly. 

6. Improper and insufficient testing. 

7. Unnoticed failures as a result of testing. 


C. Improper Application of Equipment 
1. Wrong material—moisture absorbing, subject to chemical change. 
2. Wrong apparatus—type, size, rating. 


D. . Aging of Apparatus and Material 
1. Deterioration of insulating material on conductors, 
j windings. 
2. Corrosion of metals from action of air, moisture, electrolysis. 
3. Effect of moisture, gases and corona in hastening deterioration. 


E. Static Stresses 
1. Causing destruction of insulation. 
2. Collecting conducting material. 


F. Magnetic Stresses 
1. Mechanical movement. 
2. Collecting conducting material, 


G. Surges or Lightning 
1. Atmospheric conditions. 
2. Switching operations. 
3. Improper grounding, 


H. Arcs (other than flashovers) 
1. Switching operations. 
2. Contactors. 
3. Commutators. 


I. Exceeded Ratings 
1. Exceeded current rating, overload. 
2. Overvoltage. 
3. Exceeded temperature rating. 
4. Exceeded time. 


supports, 


J. Errors in Operation 


K. Failure of Apparatus Containing Oil 
(This includes oil circuit breakers, oil switches, transformers, pot- 
heads, etc.) 
Insufficient amount of oil. 
Surplus amount of oil. 
Slopping of oil (mufflers, discharges). 
Dripping of oil on other apparatus. 
Lowering of oil level due to leaks, syphoning or intense cold. 
Freezing of oil. 
Carbonization of oil. 
Presence of moisture. 
Explosions due to arcs following short circuits, 
10. Poor contact. 
11. Puncture of bushing. 
12. Internal corona discharges. 
13. Internal earth fault. 
14. Internal short circuit. 
15. Phase interruptions due to mechanical failures. 
16. Short-circuited laminations. 
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4. Wrong materials. 


ee Equipment and Piping 

Failure of electrical heaters. 
Defective flues. 

Explosions of oil burners. 

Escaping steam or water from pipes. 
Broken fuel lines. 


Carelessness 

1. Improper tagging or operation (disconnects, etc.). 
2. Cigarettes, matches. 

Atmoshperic Conditions 

1. Flashovers due to fogs, especially salt water fogs. 
2. Sleet or wind. 

Exterior Fires 

1. Adjacent buildings. 

2. Grass and forest fires. 
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II—Spreapine or Firas 
Inflammable Material in Apparatus 


1. Insulating material in conductors, such as rubber and varnished 


cambric. 
2. Insulating supports or braces, such as wood. 
3. Oil or inflammable compounds. 


Inflammable Material in Construction 

1. Wooden buildings, compartments, or structures. 

2. Forms used during construction. 

Insufficient Segregation : 

1. Insufficient barriers, compartments, cells or rooms. 
2. Insufficient spacing between types or classes of apparatus, 
38. Improper grouping of equipment, wiring, etc, 

4. Improper eee of oil, etc. 

Poor Housekeeping ~ 

1. Rubbish ‘during construction 

2. Accumulation of rubbish in operation. 

3. Storage of inflammable material. 


Fanning Action of Ventilating Equipment. 
Lack of fire Extinguishing Apparatus. 
Failure'to Announce Start of Fire, Smoke or Heat. 


IlI—Praventive Mpasuras 


Use of fire-proof or fire-resisting material in construction. 
Elimination of oil so far as possible, 

Keeping premises and apparatus clean. 

Segregation of apparatus. 

Correct design or application. 

Constant expert supervision. 

Careful inspection before and during installation. 
Periodic testing. 


IV—ExTiIncuisHiNe or Frres 


Detection. 
Alarms. 
Accessibility. 


Automatic fire extinguishers—classification and suitability of each 


type. 


Hand-operated extinguishers—classification and suitability of each 


type. 
Drainage of burning oil. 


WIRE DESIGNATIONS 


Contributed by 0. J. Rotty and M. E. Reagan. 


(Note: See other sections for failure of apparatus in general). 


Exposure to External Attack 
1. Animals—birds, rats, nests, etc. 


2. Foreign material thrown on equipment—stones, kite euings, 


airplanes. 


The development of a uniform scheme of wire designa- 
tions for station control wiring has been given some 
study with the idea that if a satisfactory scheme could 
be devised it should be offered for standardization. 
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‘The peneral use of such a scheme would produce uniform 
_ marking of control wiring at all stations regardless of 
whether the panels were wired by different manufac- 
turers or by the user himself. This seems desirable for 
many reasons. The engineer laying out a new station 
r an extension to an old one would have to be familiar 
_ with only one scheme of wire designations and if the 
apparatus for a particular station was supplied by a 
number of manufacturers the wire designations would 
_ be alike for all the apparatus, resulting in simplification 
_of interconnecting wires and common circuits. These 


points are also of importance to the construction or 
installation men, to the testing men, maintenance men, 


trouble shooters, etc. 
- At present there are many schemes i in use, with perth 


_ manufacturer and many utilities and engineering or- 


ganizations having their own schemes all of which are 
different although some may have certain features in 
common. There seem to be many reasons why each 
scheme is preferred by its sponsor and why other 
schemes are objectionable. 


requirements and overcome the more important 
objections. The standard scheme must be of a general 
nature and must be applicable to all kinds of stations; 
viz., railway, Edison, mining, hydro, a-c. distribution, 
and even steam plants. 
_ There is a number of points in i designation of 
ae, on which there is fairly general agreement. 
These are briefly as follows: 1. The scheme should be 
simple, easily understood and applied and with few 
special cases or exceptions; 2. it should be flexible so as 
_ to permit of additions or changes to the control without 


completely revising the existing designations; 3. it 


should provide the “tie-in” with or reference between 

the actual wire and the diagrams (either the wiring 
diagram, the schematic diagram, or both); 4. the wire 
designations should appear on the schematic (or ele- 
mentary) diagram. 

It also seems desirable that certain other ideas be 
worked into the standard scheme, which are briefly as 
follows: 1. The wire posteneay should be made up of 
as few digits as possible; 2 . it should not be a compli- 
cated combination of fsaers and numbers; 3. it should 


; preferably have some significance as to the apparatus — 


Or panel the wire connects to, although this appears to 
_ be difficult to devise and very likely an arbitrary scheme 
will be finally adopted; 4. operating and control buses 


Ve scheme, — 


ns or numl rs, and 2, wi 
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codes. 


However, it is felt that a 
_ scheme can be devised which will fulfill practically all 


reuits of the nature of buses should be included | 
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_ It is felt that these should also be given some 
study with a view to suggesting standards for them. 


RESEARCH - 
Contributed by M. E. Reagan. 


_ Research items to be studied and followed by the 
committee are divided under four main divisions. 
One object of investigation is to assemble data on opera- 
tion while another object is to establish the trend of 
automatic expansion in operation. For instance, in. 
the use of vacuum gas filled tubes in power and control 
systems, it will be the function of this committee to 
carefully record the various applications and keep ex- 
perience charts showing the growth of usefulness and 
their performance. 
The four general classifications are as follows: 


1 Automatic Control of Rotating Machines (including mercury are 
rectifiers) . MA gg : 

~ Synchronous converters. 

Motor-generator sets. 

Mercury-are rectifiers. 

Hydro-electric generators. 

Frequency-changers. 
_ Synchronous condensers. 

Balancer sets. 

Battery chargers 

1. Automatic end cell switches. 


II. Automatic Control of Static Machines. 
a. A-c. transformer substations. 
b. Periodic reclosing feeders. 
c. Static condensers. 


III. Network Protectors. 


IV. Supervisory Control. 
a. Terminal apparatus. 
b. Channels. , 

1. Fused. tines. © 

2. Private. 

3. Carrier, etc. 
Suggested Items. 
Curve of total installations by years. 
Curve of total kva. by years. 
Curve of per cent automatic to manual installation by years. 
Curve showing rehabilitation of old units for automatic service. 
Curve showing per cent availability by years. 
Data on primary causes of outages, such as 
1. Line trouble. ; 
2. Main apparatus trouble. 
3. Control trouble. 
4. Due to testers or maintenance man. 
Performance data on fuses in control circuits. 
Ventilation as it affects ‘‘sweating’’ of apparatus. 
General field testing of equipment expand last year’s report. 
Data on vacuum tube applications of all types in control work 


pPReoaoo®e 
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TELEMETERING IN CONNECTION WITH 
LOAD DISPATCHING 


Contributed by AS M. Garrett and J.J. Samson. 
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existing in different parts of the system; the mainte- 
nance of proper voltage, frequency, temperature of 
equipment; adjusting the system to take care of con- 
struction work in connection with system extensions, 
maintenance and repairs, are some of the functions that 
must come under the guidance of this group. 


The majority of these functions is under the control 
of the load dispatcher or system operator who de- 
pends upon his knowledge of the operating condition 
of the system through the forces which actually operate 
it. This information comes to him in the nature of a 
periodic check, generally by telephone. 


In recent years as the system developed through 
growth and expansion, and in some instances through 
combination, the problems associated with the handling 
of these systems become more involved, so that the 
need for quicker and more accurate information as to 
the operating status of the system became apparent. 
In order to handle the situation intelligently, a con- 
tinuous record or “running account’”’ so to speak was 
needed instead of a periodic sampling of conditions. 
To meet these requirements telemetering or remote 
indication equipment has been developed and placed 
in service in many systems in this country in the past 
five years. To take care of these problems under the 
old method would mean quite a material increase in the 
load dispatchers’ force. 

Telemetering is a means of transmitting to a central 
control point over a communicating circuit or special 
conductors, information necessary for the operation of 
the equipment, station or system. This may be elec- 
trical quantities (volts, amperes, watts, power factor), 
temperature, position of breakers, regulators, or any 
other information that it may be desired to obtain from 
the system. 

It consists essentially of a transmitter at the remote 
end connected to the equipment from which information 
is desired, a receiver at the control end and the connect- 
ing circuit. The quantity of energy to be measured or 
position of equipment to be indicated is converted to a 
voltage and current (suitable for telephone cable) 
whose value is proportional and is transmitted to the 
receiver which is calibrated to record the information. 

With a view to determining the trend of telemetering 
devices and methods, the committee decided that a sur- 
vey in the form of a questionnaire should be made of 
those companies now operating this class of equipment. 


The questionnaire covered the following points: 


1. What of the following do you use telemetering for? 
Totalizing load. 
Current and voltage conditions. 
Temperature of equipment. 
Position of switch gear. 
Tap changer and regulator positions. 
Uses other than above. 


2. State briefly the type of system and the principles 
of operation. 
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3. What channels are used? 
Telephone lines. 
Transmission lines. 
Special conductors. 
State approximate distances of transmission. 
4. Is this system of aid in load dispatching? 
In what manner? 

5. What criticism do you have of telemetering? 

6. What, in your opinion, is the trend of develop- 

ment? 

‘The term “load dispatching” is understood to cover 
broadly the function of load control and switching 
operation which is dependent upon _ telemetering 
information. 

This survey has just been completed and a total of 
35 companies canvassed. The following information 
has been compiled: 

Under uses or application we found approximately 
40 per cent of the companies use the equipment for 
determination of current and voltage conditions, while 
22 per cent of the installations were for totalizing load 
and 18 per cent were for position indication of 
equipment. 

Under types used, there seems to be a general use of 
direct current either in the form of balanced current or 
rectified current. 

As the connecting circuit between the remote end 
and the receiving end, about 30 per cent used active 
telephone circuits, while the remaining 60 per cent used 
special conductors. The distance of transmission varies 
from 500 feet to 15 miles with no special average. 

In answer to the direct question of whether the sys- 
tem was an aid in load dispatching, 60 per cent stated 
that it was, while the rest of the replies gave no opinion 
or indicated lack of experience due to the short time the 
equipment had been in service. 

In reply to the inquiry on criticism of the equipment, 
the survey showed little or no adverse expression. One 
point emphasized was the lack of high speed response 
with accuracy comparable to the usual line of switch- 
board indicating instruments. Thereisatendency where 
high speed is desired to sacrifice somewhat the matter 
of accuracy. Another criticism was on the cost basis, 
the installed cost of the equipment running into 
“considerable money.’ Especially is this true where 
special conductors are required over long transmitting 
distances. 

Improvements toward simplification of the present 
complicated equipment, as means to greater reliability, 
was offered as one criticism. 

On trend of development, practically all replies indi- 
cated a favorable reaction to future development, es- 
pecially where extension to the system was in prospect. 
This applies particularly to the situation where inter- 
connection is concerned. One reply mentioned there 
would be no future development for telemetering in 
this company as the type of distribution was being 
changed to an a-c. network whereby thesubstation would 
be eliminated. 


_ Cotonna, O., 


' 


4 


‘ 


_Armsrrone, H. V.., 


_Grycer, W., 


. Renee: it can be stated that telemetering has 


‘established itself, and with extension of load control and 
switching operations made necessary through an in- 
crease in the size of systems, in interconnection between 
systems, and constantly increasing number of unat- 


_ tended stations, telemetering is proving a distinct aid 
in the solution of those Wasa of handling and operat- 
ing an electric system. 
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Communication 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON COMMUNICATION* 


N accordance with the usual practise, this committee 
submits herewith a brief review of the developments 
during 1930 in electrical communication. 


TELEPHONE SERVICE IMPROVEMENTS 


Telephone service was improved during the year by 
the application of new developments and methods and 
improved maintenance. The average time to complete 
toll calls was lowered by 12 seconds to an average of 
one minute. Improved maintenance methods have 
reduced the frequency of troubles affecting subscribers’ 
lines so that a trouble now occurs on the average but 
once in 22 months, a reduction in trouble frequency of 
about 11 per cent as compared with 1929. 

Steady advancement in the quality of speech trans- 
mission was accomplished. On the longer haul toll 
business, unsatisfactory transmission conditions were 
experienced on only 1.5 per cent of the messages, com- 
pared with 1.7 per cent in 1929. One of the important 
factors contributing to this improvement was the insti- 
tution of a more effective method for controlling the 
amplification of speech on toll calls involving two or 
more long circuits. An improved general plan for the 
design and rearrangement of plant to handle calls be- 
tween remote points not connected by direct circuits 
was adopted. Under this plan, the number of inter- 
mediate switches is minimized with a consequent 
improvement in speed, accuracy, directness of routing, 
and transmission. A paper describing this plan, by 
Mr. H. 8. Osborne, was presented at the 1930 Summer 
Convention. (A. I. E. E. TRANS., October 1930.) 


SUBSCRIBER’S EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 


During 1930 the number of hand telephone sets in 
service increased to approximately 2,000,000 as against 
about 1,000,000 at the beginning of the year. The 
development of a type of hand set which would meet 
the electric and acoustic requirements of telephone 
practise in this country has involved the solution of 
difficult technical problems. These problems have been 
concerned primarily with the suppression of singing, 
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for which the hand set has a tendency because of the 
rigid connection of the transmitter and receiver, and 
with the efficient operation of the transmitter in a wide 
range of angular positions. These difficulties have been 
successfully overcome through the application of a large 
amount of scientific work in the design of the hand set 
handle, the transmitting and receiving elements, and 
the electrical circuit connecting them. These achieve- 
ments have made it possible to use the hand set without 
any sacrifice in performance as compared with the desk 
stand set. 

For subscribers requiring a large number of atten- 
dants to take messages or orders, there has been made 
available an automatic call distributing arrangement 
associated with a simple type of attendant’s position, 
whereby calls are immediately connected to idle atten- 
dants or, if none are available, are held and subse- 
quently connected in the order in which they arrived. 

A new type of private branch exchange suitable for 
larger residences and business offices of moderate size 
was made available during the year. No operator or 
attendant is required. Calls may be originated, an- 
swered, and transferred from any of the telephones. 
Intercommunicating calls are made by means of the 
dial. Complete privacy for both outside and inter- 
communicating connections is provided. 

While arrangements have been available for some 
time for private branch exchanges whereby a number of 
telephones could be connected together simultaneously 
in a conference connection, these arrangements have 
been extended during the past year so as to enable the 
interconnection of a larger number of stations and to 
include more than one trunk circuit out of the private 
branch exchange. 


CENTRAL OFFICE SYSTEMS AND APPARATUS 


During 1930 there was an increase of about 1,000,000 
dial stations, bringing the total to approximately 
5,565,000, or more than one-fourth of the total number 
of stations in this country. Besides the conversion to 
dial of additional portions of large cities, increasing 
use has been made of dial equipment in small com- 
munities where services requiring the assistance of 
operators can economically be handled from near-by 
centers. 

Further extensions have been made in the mechanical 
tandem facilities used primarily for service between 
the larger areas and neighboring suburban points. 
Arrangements are now in service for automatically 
inserting voice repeaters when required on calls between 
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the more distant points. Facilities are also included for 
completing calls to a variety of types of offices, either 
mechanically or by key sets at call distributing tandem 
positions. An installation of call announcer apparatus, 
described in last year’s report, has been made in New 
York. The mechanical tandem also includes a trouble 
recorder which provides a continuous count of calls 
affected by various classes of irregularities and prints, 
by means of a teletypewriter, a complete record of the 
channels and equipment used by such calls. 

The panel system has been provided with a new type 
of equipment known as the decoder for translating the 
digits dialed by the subscriber into the electrical in- 
formation required for routing the call to various types 
of offices. Panel equipment in certain areas is also 
being arranged to permit subscribers to dial calls directly 
to distant zones which previously required the super- 
vision of an. operator because of the additional charges 
involved. The equipment is arranged to determine the 
number of message units corresponding to the charge 
to the zone in which the call terminates and to cause a 
corresponding number of operations of the message 
register. 

Time announcement systems for use in the larger 
areas have been modified by the addition of facilities 
for the distribution of announcements over a trunk net- 
work, equipped with repeaters to insure adequate 
volume and quality, so that one operator may furnish 
time announcements for a network of offices. 

An improved low-speed interrupter, utilizing mercury 
make and break contacts, has been developed for use 
in giving flashing signals to operators and in timing 
sequence operations. For producing tones used as 
signals to operators and subscribers, there has been 
developed an alternator which enables close control 
of the frequency, magnitude, and harmonic content of 
the tones. The field windings and the tone output 
windings of this alternator are formed on the stator, 
and the tone is produced by an unwound, toothed rotor 
which varies the magnetic flux in the tone windings. 

Privacy apparatus was put into service during the 
year on nearly all of the intercontinental radio tele- 
phone circuits operated out of this country. By means 
of this apparatus the radio waves transmitting conver- 
sations are so modified in their characteristics that if 
listened to with an ordinary radio set, speech is not 
intelligible. At the receiving end this process is re- 
versed and intelligible speech restored. While this does 
not guarantee complete secrecy, it does furnish a con- 
siderable degree of privacy and represents an important 
step in advance. 

Another important toll equipment development was 
a new type of toll switchboard in which the use of 
smaller jacks makes possible a substantial increase in 
the number of trunks and toll lines appearing at each 
toll operator’s position. Tandem positions are also 
provided through which an operator may secure access 
to any circuit not appearing in the toll line multiple at 
her position. 
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OUTSIDE PLANT CONSTRUCTION AND METHODS 


To facilitate the placing of tape armored toll tele- 
phone cables, a method has been developed whereby the 
trenching, laying of the cable, and the filling of the 
trench are simultaneously accomplished in one opera- 
tion. This method utilizes a tractor behind which are 
pulled the trailer supporting the cable reel, the plow, 
and the drag which fills in the trench. From the reel, 
the cable is threaded through a pipe which leads it to 
the trench at a point directly in back of the plow. 
Under ordinary conditions it has been practicable, on 
the average, to lay more than one mile of cable per day 
with one outfit, using this method. 

A new method which utilizes a single tube sleeve has 
been developed for making joints in aerial line wire. 
A hand operated rolling tool compresses the sleeve onto 
the wire in such a way as to provide a joint with no 
greater electrical resistance than a corresponding 
length of line wire and with a tensile strength at least 
equal to that of the wire. This new joint is expected 
to avert the electrical troubles now experienced with 
open-wire joints of the twisted sleeve type. 

An important step has been taken by the communi- 
cation interests cooperating with other pole using utili- 
ties, and others connected with the pole industry, in 
arriving at uniform classification dimensions for wood 
poles of southern yellow pine, western red cedar, north- 
ern white cedar, and chestnut. This work was carried 
on by the American Standards Association. Standard 
fiber strengths lb. per sq. in. have been established as 
follows: 7,400 for southern yellow pine, 5,600 for 
western red cedar, 3,600 for northern white cedar, and 
6,000 for chestnut. These values have been accepted 
and made American Standards. 

Under the new classification, a pole of a given class 
designation will have approximately the same breaking 
load regardless of pole length and species of timber. 
The adoption of the new grouping by all users of wood 
poles is expected to result in economies in the produc- 
tion and stocking of poles. The problems introduced 
by joint use will also be simplified as both parties to the 
joint use agreement will be using the same classification, 
whereas in the past this was seldom the case. Cost 
comparisons between the various species can be more 
easily made under the new classifications as prices may 
be directly compared class for class, whereas under the 
old tables calculations had to be made to determine the 
class of equivalent poles of other species of timber. 


LONG DISTANCE TOLL CABLES 


About 5,000 miles of cable for toll use were added to 
the telephone system of this country in 1930, bringing 
the total toll cable mileage to approximately 24,000 
miles. Including the toll cable network on the Pacific 
Coast, which is connected with the toll cable network 
of the rest of the country by several individual and 
widely separated open-wire toll routes, there are now 
129 out of 176 cities of the country having populations 
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of 50,000 or more connected directly into the toll cable 
network. The fourth telephone cable between Key 
West and Havana was completed in January 1931. 
The new cable is non-loaded and employs the recently 
developed paragutta insulation. It is equipped with 
carrier telephone apparatus which now provides three 
telephone message circuits, as well as one d-c. telegraph 
circuit. Provision has been made for the addition of 
other telephone circuits when needed. The telephone 
facilities now afforded by the single new cable are equal 
to those furnished by the three older cables in total. 
This gain in efficiency is brought about by improve- 
ments in the art of cable construction, including 
employment of paragutta, as well as advances in the 
application of carrier methods using high frequencies 
for multiplexing. 

About 35,000 miles of telephone circuit are now being 
regularly utilized for radio program transmission 
service and almost 200 radio broadcasting stations 
receive programs from these chains of wire circuits. 
Heretofore practically all of this service has been 
furnished by means of-open wires using voice-frequency 
channels. However, a new type of circuit for toll 
cables has recently been developed which permits of 
transmission over long distances without material 
distortion of a frequency range from 50 to 8,000 cycles, 
at the same time transmitting a volume range of about 
40 db. (energy ratio 10,000 to1). These characteristics 
are desirable for the satisfactory transmission of music 
where the frequency and volume range requirements are 
much greater than in the case of speech. This new 
type of cable circuit is loaded at 3,000-ft. intervals and 
special repeaters are placed at approximately 50-mile 
intervals. Associated with each repeater is an attenua- 
tion equalizer and a delay equalizer, which correct for 
the attenuation and delay differences at different 
frequencies. A paper on this subject, by Messrs. 
A. B. Clark and C. W. Green, was presented at the 
1930 Summer Convention (A. I. E. E. TRANS., October 
1930, p. 1514.) 


CARRIER TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 


During 1930 about 160,000 channel miles of carrier 
telephone facilities and 400,000 channel miles of carrier 
telegraph facilities were installed in the United States. 
Recent improvements of carrier circuits involve im- 
proved transposition arrangements and the introduc- 
tion of 8-in. spacing of wires in place of the 12-in. 
spacing. This latter development permits an increase 
in the number of facilities obtainable from a given 
number of wires on a pole line. 

The operation of voice-frequency carrier telegraph 
over the channels of high-frequency carrier telephone 
systems has been successfully applied. For example, 
each of the three two-way channels of a carrier telephone 
system has been filled with 12 carrier telegraph chan- 
nels. Such a pair of wires accommodates a duplex 
d-c. telegraph circuit, an ordinary two-way message 
telephone circuit and 36 duplex carrier telegraph 
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channels whichif multiplexed would afford means for the 
transmission of about 7,500 words per minute for the 
telegraph facilities alone. 

A paper by Mr. E. I. Green, discussing the trans- 
mission characteristics of open-wire telephone lines, and 
a paper by Mr. L. T. Wilson, discussing telephone line 
insulators, were presented at the 1930 Summer Con- 
vention. (A. I. E. E. TRANS., October 1930.) 


INTERCONTINENTAL TELEPHONY 


Most notable of the advances made during 1930 in the 
intercontinental telephone field was the opening on 
April 8 of service to South America. This service is 
provided by a short-wave radio circuit operating 
between the transmitting and receiving stations at 
Lawrenceville and Netcong, New Jersey, and corre- 
sponding stations near Buenos Aires, Argentina. The 
ratio portion of this circuit is 5,800 miles in length and 
it is therefore, the longest circuit now operating from 
the North American continent. The transmission 
characteristics of this circuit are, however, somewhat 
better than those of the short-wave circuits between the 
United States and England, due principally to the fact 
that the transmission path of the South American cir- 
cuit is further removed than is that of the North 
Atlantic circuit from the polar regions and the adverse 
influences of magnetic storms. Furthermore, the South 
American circuit, running nearly along the meridian, 
experiences a more uniform condition as to daylight 
or darkness. As a result of these factors, extreme 
variations in transmission, which form an important 
problem on the east- and west-bound radio circuits, are 
materially reduced on this circuit. 

At Buenos Aires the radio circuit connects with wire 
and cable circuits to more than 325,000 telephones in 
the Argentine Republic, Chile, and Uruguay, mneludang 
the cities of Santiago and Montevideo. 

Another feature of interest during the year was fee 
establishment of radio communication between the 
United States and Australia by way of London. At 
London the transatlantic circuits are connected to a 
London-Sydney short-wave radio circuit, which at 
Sydney connects in turn with the wire network of the 
Australian Telephone Administration. This combined 
circuit is approximately 14,000 miles in length. 

Four papers, discussing transoceanic telephone service 
in its various aspects, were presented at the 1930 
Winter Convention by Messrs. T. G. Miller, Ralph 
Bown, A. A. Oswald, and F. A. Cowan. 

By the end of 1980, many parts of the world had 
been linked together by radio-telephone circuits in 
addition to those mentioned above. Most of these 
circuits have one end in Europe, far ends in such distant 
places as Brazil, Argentina, Australia, New Zealand, 
Siam, Indo-China, Java, and. Algiers. Not all of these 
circuits are yet connected with the telephone systems 
at their terminals, and they do not all, therefore, possess 
to the same degree the universal accessibility and 
utility of those radiating from North America. . . 
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SHIP-TO-SHORE RADIO-TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


A novel type of ship-to-shore service was inaugurated 
in the middle of the year through the equipment with 
radio-telephone apparatus of a New York City fire- 
boat. This equipment is arranged to enable contin- 
uous two-way telephone service between the master 
of the fire-boat and his land headquarters when the 
boat is under way. By means of this close communi- 
cation, it has been possible to coordinate the efforts of 
the land and marine fire forces more effectively. Asa 
result of the demand for telephone service of this kind 
in important harbors, both for harbor craft and ocean- 
going vessels, plans have been made for opening to such 
service in 1931, radio-telephone stations at Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Puget Sound, and New York. 

Commercial telephone service between ships at sea 
and the telephone system of the United States was 
extended during 1930 so that this service is now avail- 
able to five ships: the Leviathan, Majestic, Homeric, 
Olympic, and Belgenland. Several organizations are 
involved in the provision of this service: the Inter- 
national Marine Radio Company, a subsidiary of the 
International Telephone and Telegraph Company, the 
Marconi Company, and the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. The shore stations are operated 
by the American Telephone and Telegraph Company on 
this side and by the British Post Office on the European 
side. During 1930, construction of a new land station 
at Ocean Gate, New Jersey, to care for transmission 
from shore to ship was completed. As in all radio- 
telephone transmitting stations, the antennas at this 
new station have a marked directional characteristic, 
the transmitted waves in this case being directed so as 
to traverse the North Atlantic shipping lanes. Four 
different wavelengths are used for transmission, rang- 
ing between 17.5 and 63 meters. Generally speaking, 
reliable transmission has been obtainable at distances 
from New York up to about 1,000 miles, correspond- 
ing with two days’ sail. While satisfactory talks have 
been made at distances of 2,500 miles or greater, trans- 
mission at such distances has not been uniformly good. 

A paper by Messrs. William Wilson and Lloyd 
Espenschied, discussing radio-telephone service to 
ships at sea was presented at the Northeastern District 
Meeting in May 19380. 


TELEGRAPHY 


During 1930 all Western Union tickers handling 
New York Stock Exchange service in the United States 
were converted to the high-speed type. This permitted 
increasing the output of stock quotations from 300 to 
500 characters per minute. In the field of telegraphic 
distribution of quotations and other market informa- 
tion, many improvements in apparatus and methods 
of operation were developed and applied during the 
year which resulted in a reduction of manual handling, 
greater output and extended operation into territory 
not heretofore reached, including quotation service to 
Cuba. 
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There has been a considerable expansion during the 
past year in the use of automatic quotation boards for 
electrically indicating market prices and this service 
has been extended to a number of other cities in 
addition to New York, where the first boards were 
installed. 

Numerous additional installations have been made 
of concentration equipment for printing telegraph 
circuits. A description of the apparatus used for this 
purpose is contained in the paper entitled A Printing 
Telegraph Concentrator presented by Mr. W. B. Blanton 
at the Winter Convention in January 1931. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company has de- 
veloped a method whereby channels of a multiplex 
system circuit may be automatically repeated and 
extended individually over single wires by means of 
simplex printers to offices. Circuits from several 
offices using simplex printers may be grouped at a 
central point and combined into a multiplex circuit to 
a distant central office. This system will give many 
small offices direct outlets to the large centers which 
could not have been economically provided with 
previous methods. 

During the year there was a marked increase in the 
tendency to employ, in place of direct current telegraph 
to outlying points superposed on telephone circuits, a 
method of operation which is called “‘two-path polar 
operation.”’ This involves the use of independent one- 
way polar circuits for the two directions and affords 
improved service with a lower maintenance cost as 
compared to the usual polar duplex method. 

Several methods of measuring the quality of tele- 
graph transmission have been developed. One form 
of apparatus which has been found very effective both 
in the laboratory and the field was described by Mr. 
F. B. Bramhall in a paper entitled Telegraph Trans- 
mission Testing Machine, presented at the 1931 Winter 
Convention. 

A paper describing various technical features in 
connection with the submarine high-speed duplex 
telegraph cable between Bay Roberts, Newfoundland 
and Horta, Azores was presented at the Winter Con- 
vention in 1931 by Messrs. J. W. Milnor and G. A. 
Randall. At the same convention, Mr. Milnor pre- 
sented a paper on the influence of interference in 
submarine cables. 

In addition to the statewide police teletypewriter 
systems in Connecticut and Pennsylvania, an extensive 
system of about 80 stations was installed last year in 
New Jersey for the New Jersey State Police. There 
is an increasing number of large city police networks, 
such as those of New York City, Boston, Buffalo, and 
St. Louis. The United States Coast Guard also has 
such a system in use along the New England Coast. 

Progress has been made in the development of switch- 
boards for teletypewriter service to permit the inter- 
connection of these machines in a manner similar to 
that by which telephone instruments are interconnected. 

A new type of belt conveyer has. been developed by 
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the Western Union Telegraph Company for carrying 
telegrams between the various parts of the central 
office. In this conveyer messages are carried along 
between a steel channel and a moving flat belt about 
134 in. wide, the motion of the messages being due to 
their sliding along the steel channel with practically no 
friction while adhering quite firmly to the belt. The 
messages can be taken around vertical or horizontal 
turns as well as through vertical and horizontal twists. 


MUNICIPAL AND PROTECTIVE SIGNALING 


There has been a steady increase in the use of elec- 
trical traffic signals. In the larger cities there have 
been several installations of flexible progressive systems, 
while in smaller places and in outlying sections of the 
larger cities, the detached intersection type of signal 
is still largely used. For important intersections and 
through traffic highways, vehicle controlled signals have 
been fairly successful but are expensive to install and 
maintain, as compared with the predetermined period 
signals. Vehicle control of signals obtained otherwise 
than by switches imbedded in the street surface, such 
as light beam control, has been tried out. 

There has been a considerable use of electrical caution 
flashers in place of earlier types employing compressed 
gas, and practically all new installations are electrical. 
More illuminated caution signs are being installed and 
cheaper methods of illumination than by the neon tube 
method are being investigated 

An important development of the past year concern- 
ing municipal fire alarms, has been the production of 
signal boxes and central office control apparatus, mak- 
ing effective use of ground return to send in alarms at 
such times as the circuit is in abnormal condition. 
Previous attempts to accomplish this introduced some 
abnormal condition on an otherwise normal circuit. 
This defect has now been practically overcome, and 
signal boxes have been developed that will operate in 
the usual manner on a normal circuit while at the same 
time they will transmit signals over a grounded, short- 
circuited or broken circuit without the necessity of 
making any temporary alterations at the signal box. 
While this development is too recent to be able to 
judge of its effects, it may permit of more leeway in 
circuit construction than is now considered safe, such 
as the installation of both sides of a circuit in the same 
aerial cable. The importance of this improvement may 
be estimated when it is considered that fires often occur 
at times when circuit conditions are apt to be disturbed 
by storm, explosion, or accident. 

The use of single battery with trickle charger in place 
of duplicate batteries charged alternately by motor- 
generators is increasing with consequent increase in 
battery life. 

The use of rectifiers and floating batteries or of 
transformers and a-c. circuits in connection with insti- 
tutional fire alarms has progressed to such an extent 
that practically all new installations make use of 
public electric supply for the operating current in 
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preference to primary batteries or to storage batteries 
charged from motor-generators. The practise of con- 
necting automatic sprinkler alarm valves to municipal 
fire alarm boxes so that an alarm will be sounded auto- 
matically for any appreciable flow of water, has spread. 

Experiments have been made on improved flash-light 
mechanisms for calling patrolmen to signal boxes. 
One such system has been installed lately in Boston. 
This permits any citizen desiring to call a policeman to 
operate an exposed lever which starts the flash-lights 
blinking the number of the signal box from which the 
call is made. 


TELEVISION 


Further advance was made in television as an acces- 
sory of telephone conversations by the development of 
means whereby two people at a distance are enabled 
both to converse and to see one another as if seated face 
to face in the same room. One of the interesting 
problems encountered in this development was that of 
sufficiently illuminating the faces of the parties engaged 
so that their images could be transmitted without, at 
the same time, dazzling their eyes to such an extent 
that they would be unable to see before them the image 
of the other party. This difficulty is met by employing 
blue light for scanning the faces of the parties. While 
the eyes are relatively insensitive to this color, the 
photoelectric cells used to pick up the light reflected 
from the face and generate the television signals are 
highly sensitive to it. Concealed microphones and 
loud speakers connected by four-wire telephone circuits 
are used in place of conventional telephone instruments 
to provide the talking portion of the system. The 
problem of operating a loud speaker and a sensitive 
microphone in the same small booth in such a manner 
that a self-sustaining singing circuit would not be 
created has been solved by specially treating the walls 
of the booth to prevent the reflection of sounds into the 
transmitter and by so locating both transmitter and 
loud speaker that the transfer of sound between them 
is minimized. While the experimental system is only 
two miles long, the television apparatus will function 
satisfactorily over distances of hundreds of miles when 
connected by suitable circuits as was shown by 
the one-way demonstration between New York and 
Washington. 

Three papers dealing with television, by Messrs. 
H. E. Ives, F. Gray, M. W. Baldwin, H. M. Stoller, 
D. G. Blattner, and L. G. Bostwick, were presented 
at the 1930 Summer Convention. (A. I. E. E. TRANS., 
Oct. 1930.) 


AIRPLANE RADIO-TELEPHONY 


Development of telephone communication with air- 
planes continues to progress, and it has been found to 
be of very great importance for communication between 
transport planes and ground stations. Two-way radio- 
telephone apparatus for communication between planes 
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and ground has been developed and supplied for equip- 
ping a comparatively large number of planes. The 
value of such equipment may be indicated by the fact 
that legislation provides for increased revenue to air 
mail contractors flying planes equipped for two-way 
radio communication 

Two papers on this subject were presented during 
the year, one by Mr. R. H. Freeman at the Pacific 
Coast Convention, the other by Mr. Eugene Sibley 
at the Middle Eastern District Meeting in October. 


SYNCHRONIZING RADIO BROADCASTING STATIONS 


There has been considerable experimental work 
carried on during the past year by the prominent radio 
organizations along the line of synchronizing broad- 
casting stations so that the same radio program may be 
broadcast from different stations operating at the same 
frequency. Best results are obtained only with a high 
degree of synchronism between the carrier frequencies 
of the different radio stations. In certain of the more 
successful experiments the control of the radio station 
frequencies has been carried out by sending over wire 
circuits standard frequencies of 4,000 or 5,000 cycles 
which, at the radio stations, are stepped up and used 
either directly to provide the radio carrier or indirectly 
to control the frequency of a local oscillator. While 
it is evident from the tests which were made that line 
circuits can be used very satisfactorily for transmitting 
control frequencies, certain requirements are imposed 
on the radio station frequency step-up equipment to 
iron out minor line fluctuations, which are, of course, 
greatly exaggerated when the frequency is raised from 
the relatively low frequency transmitted over the lines 
to the radio frequency of from 500 to 1,000 kilocycles. 


STANDARDIZATION OF RADIO TERMS 


During the past two years the Standardization Com- 
mittee of the Institute of Radio Engineers has had 
under way a complete revision of definitions of terms, 
abbreviations, symbols, and methods of measurements 
and tests. A preliminary report of this work was issued 
in December, 1930. 


FOREIGN COMMUNICATION MATTERS OF INTEREST 


During the year international service was extended 
in Central America by the interconnection of Guatemala 
and El Salvador. In Mexico the subscribers of a second 
large network were given access to the United States 
and all points reached therefrom. 

Conference toll service or multiple telephone service 
was established in the Netherlands. By means of this 
system from three to six subscribers in the same or 
different cities may be interconnected at the same time 
so that any one of the subscribers may be heard by all 
of the others. 

Picture transmission service was extended in a num- 
ber of countries, particularly in Japan. 
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In Europe the toll cable network was increased 
during the year by 6,000 to 8,000 kilometers. Two 
additional submarine cables were placed across the 
English Channel and one was placed between Sweden 
and Germany. 

A complete rotary automatic exchange system was 
installed in Vatican City and connections were estab- 
lished with the international network. 

Direct dialing over long distance telephone lines was 
successfully demonstrated in Europe and installations 
were made in several countries. Toll dialing has been 
employed in the United States to a limited extent for 
a number of years. 


Transatlantic radio-telephone service was extended 
to include a number of new countries in Europe and to 
reach additional points in countries to which service 
had previously been given. Connections to points 
within the Arctic Circle became possible for the first 
time when transatlantic radio telephone service was 
extended to include all of Sweden. 

During the year the International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation, in cooperation with the govern- 
ment administrations concerned, opened direct radio- 
telephone links connecting Buenos Aires with Paris, 
Berlin, and London. These additional links between 
South America and Europe not only decrease the use 
of long land lines formerly required to serve points 
distant from the radio terminal, but greatly increase 
the reliability of the international connections as a 
whole. When, because of atmospheric disturbances 
or for other reasons, one link is unable to give commer- 
cial service, the traffic may be routed over one of the 
other links. The question of allotting the traffic over 
the different circuits and adjusting rates so that the rate 
between two points will not depend upon the routing of 
the call has been by no means a simple one, but with 
the cooperation of the various government adminis- 
trations much progress has been made. 

Commercial service was made available between tele- 
phone subscribers in Chile, Uruguay, and Argentina, 
and subscribers in Belgium, Denmark, Switzerland, 
Austria, Lithuania, Poland, Esthonia, Norway, Sweden, 
Czechoslovakia, and Jugoslavia through one or another 
of the four direct links from Buenos Aires which, of 
course, also serve Spain, France, Germany, and Great 
Britain. — 

Commercial telephone service was opened to some 
of the Canadian National Railway express trains and 
equipment for the reception of broadcast programs on 
moving trains was provided in a number of countries, 
including Jugoslavia, Italy, and Austria. 

During the year technical development work con- 
tinued to prepare for improvements in existing appara- 
tus and methods as well as to explore new fields, such 
as signaling and dialing over radio-telephone circuits, 
and the use of the so-called ultra short waves, those of 
under five meters. 
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COOPERATION BETWEEN WIRE USING COMPANIES 


The many problems arising in coordinating the wire 
plants of the power and telephone companies led to the 
formation of the Joint General Committee of the 
National Electric Light Association and Bell Telephone 
System in 1921. Since that time an extensive program 
of investigation has been in progress and many im- 
portant results of this work were published in 1930 as 
Volume 1 of Engineering Reports of the Joint Sub- 
committee on Development and Research. A review 
of the work of this subcommittee was given in a group 
of four papers presented at the 1931 Winter Convention 
as a symposium on the coordination of power and 
telephone plants. 

During the last two or three years three other Joint 
General Committees have been organized with the 
general objective of working out methods of procedure 
for the coordination of wire plants. These are the 
Joint General Committee of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company and the National Electrical Light 
Association, the Joint General Committee of the 
American Railway Association and National Electric 
Light Association and the Joint General Committee 
of the American Railway Association and the Bell 
Telephone System. These committees are proceeding 
with the formation of the fundamental bases of pro- 
cedure for the cooperative handling of mutual problems 
between the utilities concerned and the carrying 
out of such development and research work as appears 
to be necessary in connection with the problems 
involved. 
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APPLICATIONS OF PROBABILITY THEORY IN TELEPHONE 
PRACTISE 


The importance of the probability theory and the 
related theory of statistics in telephone practise are, in 
a general way, well known by the engineering profes- 
sion. However, a short résumé of the matter together 
with a brief statement of additional applications made 
during the last year may be welcome. 

The oldest and best known application of the theory 
in the art of communication is its use in the determina- 
tion of the loads which can be placed on various manual 
and dial trunking arrangements in order that efficient 
service be rendered. Unbalance effects on loaded cir- 
cuits and other transmission lines of periodic structure 
also give rise to linear and other types of error function 
problems for the solution of which recourse to proba- 
bility theory must be had. 

The scheduling of adequate sampling plans for 
determining the quality of telephone equipment at 
various stages of its manufacture, after delivery to the 
operating companies and after installation, make heavy 
demands on probability and statistical theory. Within 
the last year extensive sampling schedules have been 
made for determining the extent to which the human 
factor in the telephone business is performing its 
assigned functions. For example, sampling theory is 
now being applied with reference to the performance of 
the repair clerk and test desk man, the quality of work 
done by installers and repairmen, the quality of sub- 
scribers’ contacts in commercial offices and the quality 
of directory printing and delivery service. 
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Electric Welding 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ELECTRIC WELDING*« 


HIS report consists of two sections; the first deal- 
ing with the Organization and Policies, and the 
second with the Progress of the Art. 


I. ORGANIZATION AND POLICIES 


During its first three years, this newly created com- 
mittee has gradually extended its field of action until 
the field overlapped that of various technical com- 
mittees of the American Welding Society. It was 
necessary, therefore, to establish a clear understanding 
with the A. W. S. in order to create an exchange of 
information and to avoid duplication of effort. It 


_became apparent that it would be more profitable to 


leave such problems as the metallurgy of the welding 
processes, methods of testing the completed welds and 
organization of the procedure control, to the com- 
mittees of the A. W.S. 

Our efforts have been concentrated, therefore, on 
sponsoring the advancement of the theory of the elec- 
tric arc, the design of the electric welding apparatus and 
the use of electric welding processes in the manufacture 
of electrical machinery. 

The gathering of all available information on the 
progress of the art and the presentation of these facts 
through the medium of our annual report to the whole 
membership of the Institute is another important func- 
tion of this committee. 

As the activities of our committee have increased, it 
was felt at the beginning of the present fiscal year that 
the time had come to organize several subcommittees 
composed of physicists and engineers especially inter- 
ested in one of the above specific problems. The com- 
mittee as a whole has been concerned with the general 
survey of the advance in the progress of the art. 

The present organization of subcommittees is as 
follows: 

Research (Phenomenon of the Electric Arc) Dr. S. 
Dushman, Chairman, Dr. J. Slepian, Mr. H. M. 
Hobart, Mr. W. Spraragen, Mr. A. M. Candy. 

Electric Welding Machinery (Designs of) Prof. F. 
Creedy, Chairman, Mr. J. C. Lincoln, Mr. A. M. 
Candy, Mr. A. Churechward, Mr. H. M. Hobart, 
Mr. K. L. Hansen. 

Resistance Welding. The subcommittee on Resis- 
tance Welding has only been partly organized with 

*COMMITTEE ON ELECTRIC WELDING: 
P. P. Alexander, Chairman, 


C. A. Adams, K. L. Hansen, Ernest Lunn, 

A. M. Candy, H. M. Hobart, B. T. Mottinger, 
Alexander Churchward, O. J. Holslag, J. W. Owens, 

F. Creedy, J. E. Kearns, J. Slepian, 

8. Dushman, J. ©. Lincoln, William Spraragen, 
FF. M. Farmer, H, W. Tobey. 


Mr. E. Lunn and Mr. H. W. Tobey gathering prelimi- 
nary information. 


Papers 


Through the efforts of the members of our committee, 
a symposium on welding was presented during the 
Winter Convention of the Institute. A paper by 
Dr. G. M. Shrum and Mr. H. G. Wiest, Jr. was pre- 
sented by Dr. S. Dushman which related to the new 
experiments of the phenomenon of the electric are. 

Three papers were presented by Mr. J. H. Blanken- 
buehler, Mr. S. R. Bergman and Professor F. Creedy 
on the subject of the design of electric welding 
generators. 

Two papers by Mr. M. Thomson and Mr. 8. Martin, 
Jr. were on the subject of the resistance welding as 
applied in the manufacture of electrical apparatus. 

Another paper on the design of the electric welding gen- 
erator was published in the JOURNAL of the A. I. E. E. 
prior to the above Convention, by Mr. C. J. Holslag. 


II. PROGRESS OF THE ART 
General 


The past year was characterized, first, by an out- 
standing improvement in the quality of the welds pro- 
duced by various methods, secondly, by the refinement 
in the design of electric welding equipment, and 
thirdly, by the unprecedented expansion in the use of 
the resistance welding process. 

The methods of testing and the procedure control 
attained such refinements that the quality of the welds 
produced on pressure vessels can be checked with 
accuracy. 

The most outstanding accomplishment in the field of 
application of the electric arc in the past year, is the 
fabrication of 24 all-welded steam boilers by the 
Babcock & Wilcox Company for the United States 
Navy for.installation on the new scout cruisers. 


In the past, the are welded oil stills for high pressure 
were manufactured successfully for a number of years 
by the A. O. Smith Corp., yet it is the first time that 
high-pressure steam boilers were fabricated by the 
electric arc and installed on the fighting ships. 


Improvement in the Quality of Arc Welds 


Are welding was introduced into general use in this 
country during the World war. The first attempts to 
adopt the European method of welding with heavily 
fluxed electrodes, did not meet with general approval. 
Instead, the technique of welding with bare wire elec- 
trodes was developed to such an extent that practically 
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all the arc welding in this country was done, until 
recently, by that method. 

Since the tensile strength of the welds produced 
with such electrodes is about the same as that made by 
the most expensive heavily fluxed electrodes of 
European make, for many applications the bare wire 
is entirely satisfactory. It should be noted, however, 
that both bare wire electrodes and heavily fluxed elec- 
trodes of European make produced welds lacking in 
ductility. 

With the extension of the field of application of arc 
welding, it soon became apparent that for the use of 
are welding on such structures as pressure vessels, elec- 
trodes of different types would be needed. Over ten 
years ago, work in this direction was started by the 
Electric Are Cutting & Welding Co., Wilson Welder & 
Metals Co., and some other concerns and individual 
investigators, each of whom produced a new type of 
heavy or lightly covered electrode. These electrodes 
had certain advantages over the bare wire electrodes. 

Decided advance in the improvement of the quality 
of the welds was made a few years ago by the General 
Electric Co. with the hydrogen gas shielding of the 
weld, by A. O. Smith Corp. with special wood pulp 
covered electrodes, and by several other individual 
investigators and concerns, each of whom developed 
in the last year or two, a very efficient type of fluxed 
electrode giving welds of high ductility, a quality which 
is absolutely essential for work on steam boilers and 
many other types of pressure vessels. 

At the present time, several manufacturers of pres- 
sure vessels, in advertising their welds guarantee a 
ductility unheard of only a few years ago. The General 
Electric Co., A. O. Smith Corp., Blaw-Knox Co., 
Struthers-Wells Co., Kellog Company, Fusion Welding 
Corp., The Lincoln Electric Co., and Babcock & Wilcox 
Co. are probably only a part of the list of concerns now 
producing highly ductile welds. This advance in the 
quality of the produced welds opened new fields for 
are welding, of which the steam boilers for the United 
States Navy is an outstanding example. 


Resistance Welding 


The welds produced by this process are of the highest 
quality with respect to strength, ductility and resistance 
to fatigue. The development, therefore, consisted 
mostly in the improvements in the design of the welding 
machines and application of such machines in new 
fields. 


The most outstanding feature of the past year was 
the great development of welding pipes by the resis- 
tance process. Several machines up to 6,500 kva. each 
have been built for welding, by the flash welded process, 
longitudinal seams 40 ft. long. By the use of such 
machines, a weld 40 ft. long is produced simultaneously 
all along the seam and in less than one minute on pipe 
some 24 inches in diameter and of a plate up to % inch 
in thickness. Similar resistance welding machines of 
1,200-kva. capacity weld circumferential seams of 
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similar pipe. All the electrical parts for the above 
machines have been built by the Swift Electric Welder 
Company. A spot welder of 800 kva. with electrodes 
of 31% inches in diameter, which probably is the largest 
machine ever built in this country, has been success- 
fully built by the same Company for special heavy 
welding work. 

Other concerns (amongst which the Thomson-Gibb 
Electric Welding Co. is the pioneer), developed the 
continuous method of seam welding. This last method 
had previously been used on a large scale for welding 
thin walled tubing. Within the last year, this method 
has been applied to the continuous seam welding of pipe 
of considerable diameter and wall thickness. At the 
present time, several manufacturing concerns are pro- 
ducing welded pipe up to 40 ft. long and it is expected 
that by butt welding two of such lengths in the factory, 
a pipe of 80 ft. long will be available for construction 
work. 

This great development in the welding of indus- 
trial pipe by the resistance process was due to the © 
decision of several large concerns to extend the pipe 
lines for transportation of natural gas and gasoline 
from the producing areas to the consuming districts 
over 1,000 miles away. 

This development should be of especial interest to 
engineers since it indicates the possibility of transmis- 
sion of power over longer distances by gas than have 
been accomplished by the electric current. 

As was remarked by a well-known consulting engi- 
neer, the electrical engineer should rise to the occasion 
and surpass gas with respect to distance and amount 
of power transmitted. He has plenty of as yet unde- 
veloped alternatives to the 60-cycle synchronous system 
as at present employed. 

The resistance welding process is being further de- 
veloped in the application to the automobile industry 
where it greatly outdistances all the other welding 
processes. Another important field of application of 
resistance welding is the manufacture of wire goods 
which comprises even such fields ‘as the welding of wire 
netting for reinforced concrete. Machines making up 
to 24 welds simultaneously have been built and are in 
successful use. ° In the fabrication of electrical machin- 
ery, the resistance process has already been applied 
on a large scale to the manufacture of small trans- 
former tanks. The application of this process has also 
extended to the fabrication of motor magnet frames. 


Structural Steel Welding 


In the field of structural steel, arc welding has 
already proved to be entirely satisfactory, and there- 
fore, received further important applications. All are 
welding of this type of construction is done with entire 
satisfaction with the bare wire electrodes. 

Amongst the high buildings erected during the past 
year, (partly by welding and partly by riveting) are 
the buildings of the Southern California Edison Co., 
the Edison Electric & Illuminating Co. of Boston, and 
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the DuPont Corporation at Wilmington, Delaware. 
The highest building entire'y welded was erected by 
the Dallas Power & Light Co. This building has 19 
stories and measures 246 feet above the foundations. 
~The Westinghouse company erected several industrial 
_ and office buildings, all entirely welded. The highest 
of these buildings measures 190 feet above the founda- 
tions. It should be noted that in the erection of the 
buildings, only very few welding machines are neces- 
sary. In the erection of the 19 story building at Dallas, 
only four are welding machines were used. 
Shipbuilding 

In the shipbuilding field, arc welding is being ex- 
tended rapidly and all our shipbuilding companies such 
as the Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., 
The Bethlehem Shipbuilding Co., and many others as 
well as the U.S. Navy Yards, are using arc welding 
quite extensively for fabricating various internal struc- 
tures on ships. On smaller ships, the electric are has 
been used successfully even in welding the hulls. 

The Electric Boat Company, at Croton, launched 
during the past year, an all welded barge, 118 ft. 
long, of Ewertz patented design. The Federal Ship- 
building & Drydock Co., at Curney, N. J., welded a 
number of barges, and the Standard Steel Shipbuilding 
Corp., of Los Angeles, completed an all-welded 65-ft. 
— yacht. 

The application of are welding in shipbuilding 
requires a careful study of the design of the welds and 
the details of the technique of welding. The long welded 
seams characteristic in this type of construction may 


be subject to high internal stresses and therefore should 


be produced by the best known methods and electrodes. 
_ The amount of welding per ton of steel in shipbuilding 
_ is very much greater than in the erection of buildings 
where only the short welds are necessary. It may be 
expected that in the construction of barges and small 
vessels for internal navigation, are welding will soon 
outdistance riveting. 


_ Automatic Machines, Alloy Electrodes and Special Arc 
~ _ Torches 


The design of automatic arc welding machines ad- 
- vanced still further and several concerns are now 
manufacturing either full automatic or semi-automatic 
machines of a very efficient design for use with metallic 
electrodes. The Lincoln Company made further im- 
provements in automatic carbon arc welding machines 
which produce welds of high ductility, and the General 
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of arc welding to the low-melting-point alloys. A 
special torch developed by Hansen and utilizing the 
d-c. are can now be used for brazing, soldering, and 
welding low-melting-point extruded alloys. Another 
torch utilizing the a-c. are has also been put on the 
market by the Warner Co., of Los Angeles. It can be 
used successfully on light work of brazing, soldering, 
and welding steel sheets of light gage. 


Design of Electric Arc Welding Generators 


The advances and refinements in the design of the 
electric welding generators have been carefully followed 
by the subcommittee on Electric Welding Machinery, 
which reports as follows: 

An outstanding feature of the year’s work in the 
development of direct-current are welding generators, 
is the attention which has been devoted to their 
transient characteristics. It has been realized that the 
momentary shortening of the are produces a large 
momentary transient current, which tends to cause 
explosions or “sputterings’” detrimental to welding. 
Means have, therefore, been sought by several workers 
by which these momentary transient currents may be 
eliminated and papers on the subject have been pre- 
sented by Blankenbuehler, Bergman, Holslag and 
Creedy. 

The direct-current welding Panerators contain a 
main exciting coil either shunt, separately excited, or a 
combination of the two, and a demagnetizing series 
circuit whose function is to reduce the voltage with 
increasing current. One important type of transient is 
caused by the voltage induced in the main exciting cir- 
cuit by transformer action from the series demagnetiz- 
ing circuit and this type of transient may be eliminated 
by reducing this voltage to a small value. There is no 
need to eliminate this voltage altogether because it is 
only necessary to reduce it to such a degree that the 
solutions of the differential equations which determine 
the current approximate to the logarithmic instead of 
the oscillatory type. Blankenbuehler discussed a ma- 
chine with separately exciting coil and reverse series 
winding only, and injects into the separately excited 
circuit a voltage proportional to the current flowing 
through the reverse series winding (the welding current) 
by means of a series transformer. This voltage is 
opposite in direction to that induced in the same coil 
by the reverse series winding so that the a eon Ca 
cancel. — iy ' 

The machine treate by Ber rman 


Electric Company applied the atomic hydrogen process 4 
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separately excited windings is produced by a single coil, 
no transformer is employed but the same result is pro- 
duced by reducing the reluctance of the main magnetic 
circuit so that the number of turns on the main exciting 
coil is very much reduced and consequently the e. m. f. 
induced in it by the series demagnetizing circuit becomes 
small. With this latter device a neutralizing winding 
becomes necessary to avoid sparking and excessive re- 
actance of the armature winding. 


Testing of Welds 


Several non-destructive methods of testing of welds 
have been developed among which the X-ray method 
is already being applied as a regular procedure control 
on welds made on important structures. The mag- 
netic and the stethoscope methods are also available. 
It should be noted also that a series of experiments 
has been conducted with the gamma rays produced 
by radium emanation for testing of welds on heavy 
plates and steel castings. 


Further Research 


Since the electric arc is the foundation on which the 
entire are welding industry has been built, our sub- 
committee on Research recommends further study of 
this phenomenon. The outlined problems are as 
follows: 


1. Probe measurements in ares between iron elec- 
trodes, using a technique somewhat similar to that 
adopted by Nottingham in his investigations on the 
are between copper electrodes in air. 

2. Are characteristics should be taken as a function 
of the pressure for different gases, such as carbon 
dioxide, air, and argon. : 

3. The question of the part played by fluxes, or 
additions of various ‘“‘dopes” to the welding rod. 

4. Determinations of the energy consumption at 
the electrodes, using a calorimetric method. 

5. Accurate determination of cathode drop and its 
variations under varying conditions. This is an im- 
portant factor in all theories of the electric arc and more 
accurate information on this point is certainly desirable. 

6. Accurate determination of anode drop under 
varying conditions. 

7. Study of small current arcs and particularly the 
glow to arc transition. 


8. Mathematical study of some of the newer ideas 


on stability of discharges as developed by Barkhausen 
and others. 
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9. Cathode-ray study of stability of arcs such as 
used in electric welding. The spontaneous variations 
in current and voltage which are always taking place 
will probably be frequently beyond the capacity of the 
ordinary oscillograph. The influence of high frequency 
characteristics of the external circuit could be studied 
in this connection. 

10. Stability of are in magnetic field. Since ares 
used in welding usually have quite strong magnetic 
fields, the influence of this factor in the stability of an 
arc is quite important. 

11. Study of influence of nature of cathode surface 
on stability. 

12. Study of influence of nature of anode surface on 
stability. 

13. Study of passage of the deposited metal from 
the electrode to the work. Although a large part of 
the metal is deposited by liquid drops, it may be that a 
considerable portion passes in the form of vapor. 

14. Study of the influence of superimposed alter- 
nating current of moderate and high frequency. The 
use of high frequency has been proposed for actual 
welding, but the influence upon the arc has not been 
studied in much detail. 


It has also been suggested that the carbon welding 
arc be further studied, especially with respect to the 
blast of carbon vapor from the cathode spot. 


University Activities 


Through the initiative of the American Bureau of 
Welding, twelve engineering colleges and universities 
have become interested in various problems relating to 
welding. In addition to the research work conducted 
by professors, the students in several colleges write 
their theses on welding in preparation for the degree 
of B.S. or M.S. 

It should be noted that welding, and especially elec- 
tric welding, is receiving considerable attention in 
various universities abroad. Germany is probably 
leading in that respect because electric welding is con- 
sidered to be of such importance that some colleges 
in that country confer the degree of Doctor of Engi- 
neering for any adequate research work on problems 
of welding. 

In the Soviet Union, welding has received during the 
past year, an unprecedented expansion. To deal 
more adequately with the problem of a highly trained 
personnel, a special Welding Institute is being organized 
which will cost over $1,500,000, to train future welding 
engineers. 
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a HE committee is organized with five permanent 

i subcommittees, and its work has consisted of the 

. review of papers, arrangement of programs for 
technical sessions, and the preparation of Sues 
and Test Codes. 


Forty papers on electrical machinery were Se 


Organization and Activities 


during the calendar year 1930. Others could have been — 


made available if facilities for presentation and pub- 
lication had permitted. The committee believes that 
the preparation of short and informal papers designed 


couraged, and that highly technical papers whose chief 


value is for reference should be presented before small 


groups in parallel sessions. 
Standards 
The Subcommittee on Transformers has been very 


active and during 1980 prepared “‘Recommendations 
_ for the Operation of Transformers’ and brought to 


conclusion a revision of the A. I. E. E. Standards for | 


_ Transformers. 
The Subcommittee on Synchronous Machines, be- 
sides completing A. I. E. EK. Standards for Capacitors, 
has initiated a number of revisions for the A. I. E. E. 
Standards for Synchronous Machines. 
- The Subcommittee on Mercury-Arc Rectifiers is 
working in close cooperation with the Sectional Com- 
mittee on Rectifiers, which has under preparation 
Standards for Mercury-Arc Rectifiers. 


Test Comes 


‘induetion motors, direct-current eneiiiee and syn- 
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_ fLegend for Manufacturer Designation: : 

In order to conserve space and avoid numerous repetitions of 
the names of manufacturers, the following geaenenen has been 
_ used A ee ueeue the report: 


gee CBeiere Manufacturing Co. 

-BB—American Brown Boveri Co. 

- CGE—Canadian General Electric Company 
CW—Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ltd. 
EM—Electrie Machinery Mfg. on 
GE—General Electric Co. 

~“- W—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


‘*COMMITTEE — ELECTRICAL MACHINERY: 


to bring out discussion at conventions should be en- 
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chronous machines have been prepared. These codes 
are intended to provide definite instructions for the 
more generally applicable field and factory methods of 
conducting and reporting acceptance and other tests of 
general commercial value. 


Il. Resume of Progress of the Art 


SYNCHRONOUS MACHINES 

Steam-Turbine Driven Alternators 

a The size of the single-shaft units has again been 
increased, two 200,000-kva., 0.8 power-factor, 1,800- 
Pep. ties single-shaft, (Anenmbeorapotnd turbine-gener- 
ator units (GE)} now being built for the Hudson Avenue 
Station of the Brooklyn Edison Company. They have 
double windings rated at 16.5 kv., and double-winding 

auto- anstoos will ie up the eee to 27.6 kv. 


- Fig. 1—50,000-Kw., 3,600/1,800-R. P. M., Verricat-Com- 
POUND, TuRBINE-GeNERATOR Unit (GE)—Paciric Gas & 
Eqnerere Co. 


A110 Rina is 200-lb., vertical-compound, double- 
winding turbine-generator unit (GE), with duplicate 


- generators on the high- and low-pressure turbines, has 
_ been constructed for the Ford Motor Company. 


A 50,000-kw., 3,600/1,800-r. p. m., 1,200-Ib. unit, in 
_ which the high- and low-pressure elements were com- 
bined to form a vertical-compound turbine-generator 
set (GE) was constructed for the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company ane a Ns unit is nearing compl 

~ (Higeds}* 
sitelehe 18, 750 kva. rae 600- s 
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hydrogen cooled, turbine generator (W) (Fig. 2) have 


encouraged the serious consideration of hydrogen cooled 


turbine generators for ratings above 30,000 kva. 


Waterwheel-Driven Alternators 


The year 1930 has been notable for the number of 
large hydro-electric developments which have either 
been contemplated or put into operation. Table I is 
a list of some of the more interesting hydraulic-driven 
generators installed or under construction during the 
past year. 
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The 77,500-kva. generators (GE) for the Dnieper 
River Development in Russia, operating under a 
hydraulic head of 123 feet are the largest waterwheel 
generators yet constructed. (Fig. 5.) The total 
weight of each generator will be approximately 880 tons, 
the weight of the rotor and shaft will approach 445 tons, 
and the shaft itself, which is 36 ft. long and 40 in. in 
diameter, with a 70-in. flange on each end, will weigh 
about 68 tons. The stator is fabricated in six sections 
with punchings and windings assembled in each section 
before shipment. 


TABLE I—WATERWHEEL-DRIVEN ALTERNATORS 
———————————————————————EEEEEEEEEEEEEEeeeeee—eeeeeee—————————————__________nnn>n>hnniinnnininnnnncnnnDUENUEIUUEUEUTENUUUUUUUIE 


Purchaser—Location No. 

Amtorg Trading’ Co jai Eb Bitv sed cere ears ete cetera caer cieencoh AR gels oxo Rie 

Dnieper ‘River’ (Russia) |= Acc ceercicio cit cda sts anche eal ere ter ate cl savteltartets retary suas 

City of Seattle 

Skagit Rivers: < Ah pe RAs eee ee eres eerste feta Pe $.S hee 

Tniand” Power & Light Coren cae once ae ctelee astete soe tierce cte sreiels DL eorettesyers at's to 

Ariel Development 

Alcoa Owen? COnee. cis,o'o eusvan) eseuche ce sveteteere re aapolciers rer ateisaeyeve’ encneyove a rerenaberereirene 

Chute-4-Caron 

New York Powers Light; Corpiyiccn. cistassacioeaieede eee wre f ore UF ens aoe eves 

Spier Falls 

Beauharnois Power & Light Co. 

S6. Lawrence RVers wc oc,./aieeasemee ele tar ail oeh eeierire elostonenceaes De ayes io, chee 

8t, Lawrence River, 35,44.02:55, een oie ier oenetercretn aeelaeteteae aaa ek ey lovaheneys 

Western: Power;@onof CanwLta teases este 2 ec rea ene Die: Pree at 

Ruskin Generating Station B. C. 

Lexington Water Power Co. 

Saluda Development'3-25,<:/ajo scutes Sir one aieeteles einen tele '6 APS Sore 

New England Power Construction Co, 

Fifteen Milo: Balls iyz,jins2pecivere- onsis ae CE MCT of oe erat css Cpe ASS Oe 

Shawinigan! Engineering Oo Ae «2.2.x sisi totorenones cs etaselier sr eeeetionspesore Cee Ee 

Rapid Blane Development 

Pennsylvania Water & Power Co. 

Safe Harbor, Susqueharina, Rivercp.aa.t)- sic cea aerate aeioraiene AL Sis Sus teeuous 
2 ciakesciehteys 

New Kanawha Power Co. 

IN GW, Kania wita RIV er yong Aor etstarte-arat sh rene crete aed eee oa ner sie ALE sarc deste aS 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

Tiger Orel’ jy.04 Pa.5, tie sie ae ero e houses ccna cutie aes sealer ORE Pete eae, eens RTO CH One 

Gatineaw/Power (Co sao siete s ee ee els Sere Be nee Ly) cette « 

Paugan Falls P. Q. 

James WTACMarean- Oise cate -ceudhd muses aevouweke mceu'ek tise cue rameneron fs cS ey De ce 

Masson Power Development 

Shawinigan Weatervas POWer OO s sicccswe.s:aiaie sy enave ae ounce ovectuoresuets 1 es ot ee 

Grand Mere, P. Q. 

Toccoa Electric Power Co. 

VUUO REVEL Giri): OER ANE eT Tha eres ol eels caret a a ea vue tawe 1 acrasratr iter 

Montana Power Co. 

VT ONO Y ert Peis iin ert arever Ped oo SP ee eicnede aioke ae oe oor doomed 2¥ LATS Sie 

Hydro Biectrica Hspanolaie ty. s..4% secitectee mae te cee s dee BZ. wh terete. 

Spain 

Wnion Blectrietlty, & Pr. Gor. 2A aa le actos avacels deve s GINS mae re. 

Osage River 

Chats Palls Rxecutive Board. x3. eter: hears de eek sealed tise Se carea wie: 


San Joaquin Light & Power Co. 
Merced Malla. ic. .cmseptenis es, ew kewraruns mea tartare 1 


*Included in report of last year. 


Kva R.p.m Type Fig. Mfr. 
T4G5OO: Saa-eer 88.25 ues: Vert Hx cteu. etree Sait Ca eS GE 
(Ta3500 Abe S8i25).verapvnsge Verteryc.. cvicpalg fie of ev Ya. eles GE 
66,700 ives tae LDDs SNe detere Umbrella .4: nce eiova eters WwW 
56250 weenie L20% Os AE OVELHUNE i, spake Meteiote Mss GE 
50,000......... L220) Po sa aetere WV OLb aerator t sion veka pide Toten: Ont eke CW 
47,000 een ee S18 eetaas OVerhun?.,.. sie =. steatlnse ale GE 
46/625 J Re Gees MB PRR Oe Umbrellas sSha2: Svea reeerener CGE 
AS \883. seeks (Ase TG COTS ‘Umbrellas, «sve 642 sresectis Giieas eestor CGE 
440005. % oie said U2O | OR cite crs Umbrellat®.. 223.. cere’ 2. ee CW 
40625 4620. ge UBY Rae oy, ho Se Umibrellars 46 utes « Bde ester WwW 
SUM IOS Sooo cot W385 ere ves Um brelai. oat ctl Wcaeiete see route WwW 
BGiO00 Ms eee 109), Ut ee eee WEG Gis s ofagnn ORM em eae bhae pee Ritts CW 
co fe le Bs Ue Ws ee WOO). hanegegetese OVerhun gs Ye) sisiacspaces oattevenvene GE 
Si, LLL seme 109° An Wee HOS si oyaclitchmreerentes astern ais Ope Ww 
300005. c nes LSO~ eaten tucks VOLUis.scrsuris santo cue tigers eee etna WwW 
80,000);.02 2-05 PAD: = etnies POT sy cvara » cycle cocsae aici steerer WwW 
28,500 Soci tenes VAD ae toieces Wert ods tocyethav a comaneytereeeke ee CW 
23; 000; reneees L662 Seva sa V ertiit Soh eee ee amie CW 
Z5iOOOK cc. ctucuse 112 Ba Wena ViOLbs Satiery BRrdak Se a eros CW 
25,000) i. 23ce ns 162" A eee Uinbrellantsanniiae erclmatemaatics evs WwW 
25; 000i ato, Sl SB ea eae Umbrellas wicca cne shee ces ares Ww 
25:000 5 cae ays STO “Selene sere Ment iate cc veut sceis tiers voici haan GE 
23 /888i...0. eae if east Japs, Woe Umbrellawatn, Base ac hesore cred eee Ww 
23 50Okieaa ares 125: ges xevscas ViGIb Mrctanysuattinst a 9 ne sigs ecto cas CW 
4,000. acc asics 128. Tota WiGib isis nota ateler es e Nates variate ait WwW 
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The 31,111-kva., 109-r. p. m., umbrella-type genera- 
tors (GE and W) for the Safe Harbor Development of 
the Pennsylvania Water & Power Company are to be 
driven by Kaplan-type turbines, and will operate as 
motors in a reversed direction to pump water back into 
the fore-bay for use during the peak-load periods. 


High Frequency Generator 


A 500-kva., 960-cycle generator (W) built for the 
American Brass Company will supply power for an 


Fig. 2—9,375 Kva., HyproGEen-Coo.ep, TuRBINE- 
GENERATOR (W) 


electric furnace. The rotor required special construc- 
tion to retain the field coils in place at the high periphe- 
ral speed of 20,000 ft. per minute. 

A 666-kva., 960-cycle single-phase generator (GE) 
was placed in operation at Watertown (Mass.) Arsenal 
in November, 1930, and a 750-kva., 960-cycle, three- 
phase generator (GE) is being built for the American 
Brass Company. 


Fig. 3—Four 40,625-Kva., 138.5-R. P. M., UmBpreiua-Type, 
WATERWHEEL-GENERATOR Units (W)—Satups DEVELOPMENT, 
LEexineTon WATER Power Co. 


Synchronous Condensers 


A 50,000-kva., 18.2-kv., 600-r. p. m., 50-cycle hydro- 
‘gen-cooled condenser (GE), equal in capacity to the 
largest air-cooled’ machines, has been constructed for 
the Southern California Edison Company. (Fig. 6.) 
The total capacity of hydrogen-cooled condensers now 
in service is 137,500 kva. with 70,000 kva. additional on 
order. 

Two 15,000-kva., outdoor hydrogen-cooled con- 
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densers (W) have been constructed; one rated at 50 
cycles, 750 r. p.m. for the Southern California Edison 
Company, and the other rated at 60 cycles, 720 r. p. m. 
for the Indiana & Michigan Electric Company. 

A 7,500-kva., 6.6-kv., 900-r.p.m., 60-cycle air- 
cooled, outdoor condenser (AC) has been constructed 
for the Central Illinois Public Service Company. 
(Pigs) 


Industrial Synchronous Motors 


The application of synchronous motors to industrial 
purposes is being extended as the knowledge of the 
starting, acceleration, and pull-in requirements is 
increased and as the prediction of these characteristics 
becomes more exact. A number of unique designs has 
been developed during the year. 

A 500-hp., 72-r.p.m., vertical-shaft motor (GE) 
has been applied to a Fuller Lehigh coal pulverizer, in 
which the motor frame forms the base on which the 
pulverizer is built. The motor develops considerably 
more than normal torque from start to pull-in in order 
to obtain successful starting with a choked mill. Over-. 


aw es x 4 
= 


Fie. 4—4,000-Kva., 128-R. P. M., Verticat-Typrr, Ourpoor, 
WATERWHEEL GENERATOR (W)—MeERCceEpD Fatus, SAN JOAQUIN 
Licgut & PowErR Co. 


voltage for starting is supplied by a step-up auto- 
transformer. 

A 1700/850-hp., 2.3-kv., 277/188-r. p.m., three- 
phase, 60-cycle, two-speed synchronous motor (W) has 
been applied to a vertical centrifugal pump for the Ford 
Motor Company. 

A new method for securing reduced starting kva. has 
been introduced, which utilizes the inherent reactance 
of the motor itself, a 3,000-hp. (GE), five 3,500-hp. 
(EM) and several smaller motors having been built. 
The stator is wound with two or more parallel circuits 
so arranged within the core as to obtain increased re- 
actance when only one of the circuits is energized. 
The starting characteristics obtained are somewhat 
similar to those secured by using external reactors in 
series with the lines. 

A 600-hp., 440-volt, 300-r. p.m., three-phase, 60- 
cycle, synchronous motor (EM) was applied for the 
first time for continuous reversing duty on a copper 
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rolling mill, synchronous motors having been generally 
considered unsuitable for constant reversing duty on 
account of their inferior starting characteristics. The 
operating requirement that the mill be reversed from 
full speed forward to full speed reverse in five seconds 
necessitated special design of the stator and rotor to 


Fie. 5—77,500-Kva., 88.25-R.P.M., VertTicaL-Typr, WATER- 
WHEEL GENERATOR (GH)—DnisrerR River DeveLopmMent 
(Russta) AmMTrore TRADING COMPANY 


dissipate heating, which was accomplished by the use of 
ventilating spacers in the armature core and field poles 
and by special cage end-ring construction. (Fig. 8.) 
Three parallel circuits were used in the stator, which 
were switched successively both for forward and reverse 
acceleration in order to reduce the increment starting 
kva. demand. 

A slow-speed, vertical-shaft motor (EM) has been 
incorporated in a pulp hydrator base. The motor was 


Fie. 6—50,000-Kva., 


13.2-Ky., 
HyproGEeNn-CooLep SYNCHRONOUS CONDENSER (GE)—Sovuru- 
ERN CALIFORNIA EpIson Co. 


600-R. P. M. 50-Cyctz, 


provided with a thrust bearing which carries the weight 
of the rotor and hydrator rotating member. To permit 
adjustment of the clearance between the rotating and 
stationary members of the hydrator, the motor was 
provided with a micrometer raising and lowering device, 
the field. poles being slightly longer than normal to 
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permit a moderate movement of the rotor axially with 
respect to the stator. 


Marine Synchronous Motors 


Several electric-propelled vessels of interesting design 
were placed in service or are under consideration. 


TABLE II—MARINE SYNCHRONOUS MOTORS 


Vessel (or purchaser) No. Hp. R. p.m Mfr. 
Sh8. Santa Claray «6 iiarectassneteure- T2shee ae 6,300..... 120/24 wet GE 
S283 Morro: Oasblecven reais 2s tisreoale F205 ane 8,000..... a eae GE 
8. S. Orlente....:.iesrrpte one peeittetors are FD etcrs 5 8,000..... 143 S hace GE 
S. S. President Hoover*............ T2teeS VS250 sees WSS ieee GE 
8S. S. President Coolidge............ Rae a 13:2 50ers |S eee WwW 
United Mail 8. 8S. Company (6 
vessels) f....... 5.ngatie shee tsa Te ace 5,500. ea BED! Aes nene ee GE 


*Launched December 1930, Transoceanic service 1931. 
tincluded in report of last year. 
tUnder construction. 


The 13,250-hp., 183-r. p.m. ship-propulsion motors 
(GE, W) are the largest marine synchronous motors 
yet built. These motors are completely fabricated. 


Fig. 7—7,500-Kva., 6.6-Kv., 900-R. P..M. 60-Cycin, Air- 
Coo.rep, Ourpoor, SyncHRONOUSs ConDENSER (AC)—CENTRAL 
Inurnois Lieut Co. 


Frequency Converters 


There is a growing tendency to install large machines 
outdoors in order to reduce building costs.. The first 
frequency-converter units to be so installed have been 
built during 1930 and will be placed in operation during 
1931. 

Two such units, the generators being rated at 21,000 
kva., 0.7 power factor, 300 r. p. m., 25 cycle, one-phase, 
and the motors at 18,000 kva., 0.9 power factor, 300 
r. p. m., 60 cycle, three-phase (W) will be installed at 
the Wayne Junction Substation of the Philadelphia 
Electric Company to supply power for the new Reading 
Railroad Electrification (Fig. 9). Conventional indoor 
design was followed, with spring mountings to absorb 
the single-phase torque pulsations, the machine being , 
adapted for outdoor service by enclosing in a sec- 
tionalized sheet steel housing approximately 64 ft. long 
by 25 ft. wide. 


INDUCTION MACHINES 


A major activity of the manufacturers during the 
year has been the development of new lines of induction 
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motors to conform with the frame sizes and mounting 
dimensions standardized by the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association as announced in last year’s 
report... In many cases this program has included a 
change in electrical design to improve the noise and 
torque characteristics. Much attention has also been 
given to the appearance in order to meet the ever more 
exacting aesthetic tastes of the public. 


Fie. 8—600-Hp., 440-Vour, 300-R. P. M. 60-Cycuz, Con- 
TINUOUS- Reversine-Dury, Syncnronous Moror (EM)— 
Copper Roriine Mini 


Several manufacturers now furnish lines of motors in 
integral up to 100 hp. as well as fractional horsepower 
sizes for class I and class II hazardous locations (in- 
flammable gases and combustible dust) as defined in 
the National Electrical Code. 

Complete lines of totally-enclosed, fan-cooled con- 
tinuous duty 55-deg. cent. motors as large as 250 hp., 
particularly suited for use in harmful dust conditions, 
have now been developed by many manufacturers and 
the use of this type is steadily growing. 

An extensive application of a novel induction motor 
(GE) has been made to conveyor tables in steel mills. 
(Fig. 10.) The conveyor roller is a hollow cylinder 
mounted on ball or roller bearings rotating around a 
stationary supporting shaft on which the stator is 
mounted. The cylindrical convey roll, which surrounds 
the stator, serves as a secondary, the induced currents 
flowing in the solid steel inner surface of the roll. 


D-C. MACHINES 


Motors and Generators 

An 8,000-hp., 800-volt, 40- to 100-r. p.m., motor, 
having a peak capacity of 22,000-hp., 2,900,000-lb. ft. 
torque, has been built (GE) for a blooming mill of the 
Illinois Steel Company. This is the largest single- 
armature motor employing fabricated construction for 
the major parts. 

Two 5,000-hp., 40-r. p.m., double-armature motors 
were built (W) for operating the main rolls of the new 
10,000-hp. blooming mills at the South Chicago Plant 
of the U. S. Steel Corporation, which is the most power- 
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ful mill yet built. Each of the two main rolls is driven 
by one of the motors, the two being kept at the same 
speed by electrical control instead of being geared to- 
gether as in former installations. Each double motor 
has a peak-torque capacity of two million lb. ft. Power 
is supplied from three 3,000-kw. induction motor- 
generator sets. The series fields of the three generators 
are interconnected in such a way that parallel operation 
is secured with satisfactory division of load. 

Planer motors up to 75 hp. rating with speed ranges 
by field control of 6 to 1 have been developed (GE.and 
W), and further increases in size of this class of motor 
are under consideration. 

A 50-hp., 1,600-r. p. m., 75-deg. cent. one-hour motor 
has been developed (W) for application on a coal cutter 
to meet a limiting over-all height of 12 in. 

Six 3,500-hp., 330-r.p.m,, motors have been con- 
structed (AC) for a 96-in. plate mill of the Illinois Steel 
Company. Power is supplied by two 6,000-kw. syn- 
chronous motor-generator sets. 

Two motor-generator sets, consisting of two 3,000- 
kw., 600-volt, compensated generators driven by one 
6,500-kva. synchronous motor, have been constructed 
(GE). These sets will deliver 6,000 kw. continuously 
with 9,000 kw. for two hours or 7,500 kw. continuously 
without overload. 


Exciters 


Further developments in “rapid response” exciters 
have occurred during the year, with the objects of 


Fie. 9—21,000/(18,000)-Kva., 300-R. P. M. 25-(60)-Cyciz, 
One (Turer) PuHase, FReEQquENCY-CONVERTER OvTDOOR 
Housing (W)—Wayne JUNCTION SUBSTATION, PHILADELPHIA 
Evectric Co. 


securing higher efficiency and improved control. The 
use of a special Wheatstone Bridge type of rheostat 
(GE) enables the exciter to operate down to zero or even 
reversed voltage. 

A 90-kw., 3,600-r. p.m., direct-connected, turbine- 
generator exciter has been developed (W) which is one 
of the largest exciters ever built for this speed. (Fig. 11.) 


Synchronous Converters 

Four 5,440-kw., 167-r. p. m., 16,000-ampere, 25-cycle, 
synchronous converters were constructed (2 GE and 
2 W) for a chemical plant in the Niagara Falls District. 
The converters are enclosed in volute housings, and the 
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outgoing air is discharged outside the building. Direct- 
current voltage adjustment is obtained by means of 
tap-changing equipment on the supply transformers. 
A novel feature of construction used on two of these 
machines (GE) is a ‘“‘tandem’’. commutator, which con- 
sists of two sets of shorter copper segments, together 
with insulation and clamping rings, mounted on a 
common support so arranged that air can pass between 
the adjacent ends of the two commutators where their 
segments are connected together. This construction 
(Fig. 12) results in lower temperature rise and smaller 
expansion strains and, consequently, a smoother 
running surface than is usually obtained with an 
equivalent single-unit commutator. 


TRANSFORMERS 


Power Transformers 


Extensive theoretical and experimental study of 
transient voltage phenomena was continued during the 
year, and the development of means for protection 
against lightning surges advanced rapidly. One indica- 


Fig. 10—40-Lz.-Fr., 250-Vour, 125-R.P.M., 25-Cycun, Con- 
veyor-Rouier Inpuction Motor (GE) 


tion of the progress made during the year is given by the 
successful outcome of full voltage flashover tests on a 
large transformer. 

A 13,000-kva., 230-kv., wye-grounded, non-resonat- 
ing transformer built for commercial use (GE) was 
subjected to a series of artificial lightning voltage tests. 
The transformer was connected to a lightning generator 
by a short transmission line insulated with fourteen 10- 
in. units, spaced 534 in. in suspension, which is used 
quite generally for 230-kv. service. The insulator 
strings were repeatedly flashed over without apparent 
damage to the transformer. The line insulation was 
then increased until the transformer bushings were 
flashed over. The transformer was subjected to re- 
peated waves both above and below the bushing 
flash-over voltage, after which it withstood all 
A. I. E. E. standard tests. 

A study of transient voltage phenomena within auto- 
transformer windings resulted in the development of 
the non-resonating auto-transformer (GE), of which 
several have now been built for 230-kv. service. 

Through the development of the grounding neutral 
impedor (GE), the use of the non-resonating trans- 
former was extended to include banks with neutrals 
isolated or grounded through resistance or reactance. 

Investigation (W) has shown that a comparatively 
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high resistance can be used in the neutral of a bank of 
power transformers and the bank will perform prac- 
tically the same as though it were solidly grounded. 
The same result can be obtained with reactance in the 
neutral paralleled by a protective device, such as a 
lightning arrester. The internal voltages at points 
within the winding have been found to be practically 
identical for a bank with a solidly grounded neutral 
and for one with a reactance paralleled by a lightning 
arrester. 


Fre. 11—90-Kw., 3,600 R.P.M., Direct-Connectsp, TURBINE- 
GENERATOR Exciter (W) 


In order to extend the benefits of load-ratio control 
to small transformers, a lighter type of equipment has 
been developed for 15-kv. service (GE). This consists 
of a multi-point switch which permits the load current 
to leave each tap point over two paths; 2. e., over two 
switch arms which connect to the bridging reactor. 
A typical application of this equipment is represented 
by a 3,838-kva., 69.7/115 Y-13.8-kv., one-phase trans- 
former, in which thirteen operating positions are 


be 
i 


i 
fi 

Fie. 12—5,440-Kw., 340/270-Vour, 16,000-AmpmrE, 25- 
Cyrciz, SHunt-WounpD, SyNcHRONOUS CONVERTER WITH TAN- 
DEM COMMUTATOR AND BrusueEs (GE) 


provided by the installation of the control device in the 
low-voltage winding. In this type of construction all 
moving parts, that is, the ratio adjuster and two contac- 
tors, are mounted outside the main transformer tank. 
Several 5,000-kva., 13.2-kv., three-phase, furnace 
transformers, with a new type of tap-changing equip- 
ment, have been built (W) for the Ford Motor Company. 
These transformers deliver a normal low-voltage current 
of 12,800 amperes at 225 volts, with a maximum current 
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of 19,200 amperes at 150 volts. A special motor-oper- 
ated tap changer provides six different delta low 
voltages and a change from delta to star on the high- 
voltage winding gives six additional delta low voltages. 
Two individual tap changers are operated by one motor 
and all the voltages and connections are obtained by 
the operation of a single control switch at the switch- 
board. 


Fic. 183—4,200 Kva., 11,000,-915-46 Votts, 25-Cycin, Arr- 
Buast, Locomotive TRANSFORMER (GE) (W)—PENNSYLVANIA 
hae: 


A 4,200-kva., 11,000-915-46-volt, air-blast trans- 
former of special construction was built (coordinated 
design of GE and W) for installation in a locomotive 
where space is at a premium. (Fig. 13.) It was, 
accordingly, designed for minimum dimensions and 
weights, the floor space occupied being 6 ft. 8 in. by 


a - a 
| sealer Suir ay 


Fig. 14—Ovursipr-EpGE-WELDED TRANSFORMER RADIATOR (W) 


7 ft. 3 in. and the total weight being approximately 
26,000 lb. A 2,800-kva. transformer of the same type 
has also been developed. These transformers are suc- 
tion air-cooled and of exceptional mechanical strength, 
being braced and insulated for the severe operating 
conditions incident to locomotive service. 
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Power-Transformer Auxiliaries 


While the method of cooling transformers by means 
of “‘banked”’ radiators was not used to any great extent 
following its development several years ago, it was ex- 
tensively applied during the past year. About 200,000 
kva. in transformers of this construction are in service 
and more than 600,000 kva. are now under construc- 
tion (GE). 

A new type of transformer radiator has been de- 
veloped to replace the tubular type on all Westinghouse 
large self-cooled power transformers. (Fig. 14.) All 
of its joints are formed with edge welds on the outside 
of the radiator, and there are no crevices or flat sur- 
faces where water can accumulate. The open construc- 
tion facilitates cleaning and painting. 

A 20,000-kva., 66-22-kv., load-ratio-control trans- 
former, equipped with unusual pothead disconnecting 
switches has been built (W) for the State Line Generat- 


Fig. 15—100-Kva., 60-CrcLiz, Dis- 


2,080-115 /230-V oL7, 
TRIBUTION TRANSFORMER. HQUIPPED WITH DETACHABLE BuUsH- 
ina (AC)—ComMonwEALtH Eptson Co. 


ing Company. These high-voltage switches disconnect 
the transformer from the line and connect test bushings 
to the 66-kv. cable lines, which can then be tested with 
330 kv., direct current. The pothead equipment also 
included oil reservoirs used to maintain pressure on the 
oil-filled cables to which the transformer is connected. 

A new no-load ratio adjuster has been developed (BB) 
which is operated through the side of the tank wall 
instead of the cover, making it more convenient to 
operate and permitting the tap position to be safely 
checked without deenergizing the transformer. A novel 
form of connection is used between the internal and 
external parts which permits engagement or discon- 
nection of the two parts, when the transformer core is 
tanked or untanked, without the necessity of crawling. 
inside to remove pins, bolts, etc. 


Distribution Transformers 


A new single-bushing, single-phase transformer has 
been designed (GE) for 110-kv..rural service. It is 
arranged for connection from line-to neutral on a 110- 
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kv. circuit, which is insulated. for 132-kv. service. 
In order to secure a low over-all height, the interior 
was so constructed as to give the equivalent of an in- 
verted winding. The bushing was then connected to the 
bottom of the coil stack, thereby effecting a low height 
in spite of the large size of the bushing and the amount 
of insulation required for operation on a 132-kv. insu- 
lated line. 

A detachable bushing has been developed (AC) for 
distribution transformers, particularly for installation 
where lightning conditions are abnormally severe, which 
can be replaced without removing the case from the 
pole. (Fig. 15.) 


RECTIFIERS 


The installation of rectifiers has continued to increase 
at a rapid rate, particularly when measured in terms of 
the aggregate kw. capacity. 
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Transactions A. I. EK. BE. 


vid No. Kw. 
a ee ee ee 
Put into operation during 1930................-. oe See 75,225 
Put into operation during 1929. ..0.05 0.65. eee eee BO Re Saints 48,125 
SMCTOASE «52. onsisl sierareioneva, ciel ayetoreleje7sietereirine Bem ieEae 10%. 58% 
Put into operation during 1930.................. BS rine cars 75,225 
Being erected during 1930....................«.. ZOE oe eerie 71,400* 
On- order’ at’ Gnd:of 1O380 0% cis. stave oteconiaeeewrs, Be 29:2 ee 79,275 
Total, for LOS0% «noc chee wits eadetosicel oe ei tee tt 225,900* 
In ‘service at‘end of 19295... 0... sn. eee ee eee GO? Ferrets 102,309 
Grand. total yy. <.9: yeas ssc eestor Meee ee ren P7842 Sines 328,209* 


*In addition one spare 500-kw. rectifier tank (without transformer) 
was supplied. 


The mercury-are rectifiers put into operation and 


being erected during 1930 and on order at the end of 
the year are shown in Table III. 


The placing in operation of fourteen units with an 


aggregate rating of 40,000 kw. of 3,000-volt rectifiers 


TABLE III—MERCURY-ARCO RECTIFIER UNITS PUT INTO OPERATION DURING 1930 OR ON ORDER DECEMBER 31, 1930 


No.of D-c. Kw. Total Put in 
Purchaser sets volts per set kw. Control Service service Manufacturer | 
American Gas & Electric, New York......... Baste 610... 500... 1,000. Automatic........ Railway icc. aicicearen On order..... Brown-Boveri 
Boston Elevated Railway................... Diosma 600. . .3,000... 6,000. Automatic remote Railway............ Being erected. General Electric 
control 
Chile Exploration’ Ooiws. .- tee = ein ee iB Soe 650...1,000... 1,000. Automatic........ Heavy mine haulage.1930......... General Electric 
Clinton, Davenport & Muscatine Railway.... 1*. 700 500... 500*Automatic....... os Railway + pcre oct Being erected. Brown-Boveri 
Commonwealth Edison Co.................. he a 1,500. . .1,500..... 3,000.Manualove.cce > > Railways sees 1930 jonisies. +: Brown-Boveri 
Commonwealth Edison Co.................. Beit 625...3,000...12,000.Manual........... Railway ..iviesiseewers 1930).3.4..33% 5 Brown-Boveri- 
Commonwealth Edison Co.................. Serre 625...3,000... 9,000. Manual............ RaUWAY seco oon Being erected. Brown-Boveri 
Commonwealth Edison Co.................. Sistakiens 625. ..3,125\... O37. Meanvalesercs. ae Railway eee ecte Being erected. General Electric 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. of , 
Oanada. .)... Roe sed veera eee laments Qsirtaes 650. . .6,500. : .13,000. Manual:........-. Hlectrolytic......... On order..... Brown-Boveri 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. of 
Oanadai-...... soi erse ole aeieetreks tee oinieiee Lene. 650. ..6,500... 6,500.Manual........... Electrolytic......... On order..... General Electric 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. Co..12..... 3,000. . .3,000. . .36,000.Manual........... R. R. electrifn.. ... L930 Sr ctaes General Electric 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R.Co.. 2..... 3,000. ..2,000... 4,000. Automatic remote R. R. electrif’n...... LOSO sees General Electric 
control ; 
Detroit. City of os .).50 fee bs oie hie 8 ols Ded fon 600. ..2,000... 2,000. Automatic........ Railways i ence re nes On order..... General Electric 
HDdmontonNOityiOL we se oo swede wets eel oles 1 Pare 5752 ~ WS Zhen WL, o2o)landal syne eas Railway iscctseatiaeus L93ORRM ses: Brown-Boveri 
Hershey Chocolate Company................ TD sto twee 600... -500 500). Manual: «2-2... .- Interurban-railway ..1930......... General Electric 
I. G. Farbenindustrie for Standard Oil Co. 
of Louisiana: aise iiss cis satan sie 2 olleterars 1. .3,500/9,600.2,200... 2,200.Manual........... Electro-chemical..... Being erected. Brown-Boveri 
Iowa Nebraska Light & Power Co........... AB aclcktd 600. ..1,000... 1,000.Manual........... Railway s.0:..< siemens LOSO aioe. ecousiern Brown-Boveri 
Italian State Railways......06c002 «0c sis soe s DB terage 2,900...2,000... 4,000. Automatic........ R. R. electrif’n...... WOBO Mere caisrctene General Electric 
Long Island Railway Cos. 2.020. .2 ee eke etstehets 650. ..3,000. . .15,000. Automatic........ Railway:cs.c as enaine Being erected. Brown-Boveri 
Los Angeles Railway Corp.................. 1D iste 600. ..1,500... 3,000. Automatic remote Railway............ On order..... General Electric 
control 
Montreal Tramways O00... ..0...05% 600s es QE 600...1,500... 3,000. Automatic remote Railway............ Being erected. General Electric 
control 
Montreal "Tramways: OO. .0\sisisiea sis iors «imines OR iric 600...1,500... 3,000. Automatic remote Railway............ LOSO Aererels acs ora .General Electric 
: control 
New York Board of Transportation.......... Ona ae 625...3,000. . .30,000. Automatic remote Subway............. Being erected. General Electric 
control 
New York Board of Transportation.......... 13. Stns 625...3,000.. .39,000. Automatic remote Subway.............. On order...... General Electric 
control 
Northern Indiana Public Service Co.......... Dison 1,500. . .3,000... 3,000. Automatic........ Railways)... ccna Being erected. Brown-Boveri 
Paris Orleans Railway, France............... DEose 1,500...1,500... 1,500. Automatic........ R. R. electrif’n...... On order..... General Electric 
Philadelphia, Oitiviotee cate sis Wheres ebielesles Deeicgs 630.:..2,500... 5,000. Manual........... Subway cac.civrmieis ROBO Fetes sere < Brown-Boveri 
Public Service Co. of No. Ill., Chicago........ i beg 600. ..1,900. 1,900. Manual........... Railway: -\ carb ecierets OS Oia mre 2s srs Brown-Boveri 
Public Service Co. of No. Ill., Chicago........ ee: 600...1,900... 1,900. Automatic........ Reailwayicnisciaete ole tete 1OSOF ee os Lene Brown-Boveri 
QOuchec Power Comentario sie deketetele caucls wuaitees Berea, 550 1,200... 1,200. Automatic........ Radlwayics: sists rve.aale Being erected. Brown-Boveri 
Reoriia, CHGY: OF Jasin heey cteustet aitelasate enters GNets, ys s beable 575 £20017 =) 1;200 Mianwal oi... ssvevecss aA WAY or cation cuersie isis On order...... Brown-Boveri 
SdakBtoon OMY OF TAs eh carat cele et eee le UPS te 575... 600... 600. Automatic........ Railway sn cares sine LOSOT senses Brown-Boveri 
‘Trenton /TransitsOoric24 ste oule oe aided outede > EAOb A 600. ..1,400. 4,200.Manual........... Railwayir.. sites. dere On order..... Brown-Boveri 
Totals: 
Putin services 3.2 66s sis. « AICCCR 0 DIRE IORI OES CIO 6 75,225 
Being installed.............. 7) SANS IRI ca NOTECL PONG DIRT 71,400* 
On order i sscee sce keekreas DD sreconctns tvslste oienstolele ater sts ete 79,275 
Grand total for year......... BB Pes cs eal cie a8 t0.9\9 8104.6 220,900" 


a a ee } 
*In addition one spare 500-kw. rectifier tank (without transformer) was supplied. ; ; 


December 1931 


on the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad 
Electrification (Fig. 16) was the outstanding event of 
this year. This is the first installation of 3,000-volt 
rectifiers in the United States and the first use anywhere 
of so great a capacity of such units. It is also the first 
instance of a major railroad electrification relying 


Fre. 16—3,000-Kw.; 3,000-Vott, Mercury Arc R&EcTIFIERS 
(GE)—RoseEvitte SuBstaTion, DmrLAwARE, LAcCKAWANNA & 
Western R. R. ELecrrirication 


entirely on rectifiers for the supply of power. These 
rectifiers are equipped with excited grids and with auto- 
matic compounding. 

Another outstanding feature is the very large number 
of units ranging in voltage from 550 to 650 volts with a 
current rating in excess of 3,000 amperes, notable 
among which are 23 sets (GE) with an aggregate ca- 
pacity of 69,000 kw. on order by the New York Board 


Mercury Arc ReEoririer 


650-V outs, 
(BB)—Lone Istanp R. R. 


Fig. 17—3,000-Kw., 


of Trarisportation. (The first seven units of this order 
were reported last year under the heading “City 
Subways of New York.’’) 

Five units (BB), having a normal rating of 4,650 
amperes at 650 volts, with overload ratings up to 15,000 
amperes for twenty seconds, are being erected for the 
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Long Island Railroad (Fig. 17). These rectifiers have 
eighteen anodes and normally operate from a 25-cycle 
source of supply but are arranged for immediate throw- 
over to a 60-cycle source of supply in the event of failure. 
The transformers are also suitable for operation at 
either 11 or 33 kv. 

A 2,200-kw., high-voltage electric furnace set is also 
being erected (BB). The d-c. voltage may be varied 
from 3,500 to 9,600 volts by means of load-ratio control 
on the rectifier transformer. This is the highest voltage 
for commercial rectifiers which has been reported in 
this country. Smaller units of higher voltage have, 
however, been used for large radio broadcasting stations 
in Europe. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ELECTROCHEMISTRY AND 
ELECTROMETALLURGY* 


HIS report covers the period 1929 and 1930, 

; inasmuch as no report was made in 1929. 
It is believed worthwhile to indicate the mag- 
_ nitude of the electrochemical and electrometallurgical 
industries in terms of installed capacity and yearly 
power consumption. The figures for the United States 
are as follows: 


Approximate installed operating capacity, kw........... 7,000,000 

4 Approximate percentage of National total generating 
CADACILYe nhs a toes SOR La ote Dae i oe ne oe e 18 
Approximate annual power consumption, kw-years....... 4,900,000 
Approximate percentage of total....................... 36 
INTImIDET Oty OF lors rat a ieid side ten om Sera Sec 1,000,000 
Value of eae Bio: Gifs Gace enact 6 ce Cun SNCS HERR oe as $12,000,000,000 


~ Quantities and percentages such as these would seem 
to warrant the liveliest interest on the part of. men 
having electrical engineering training, particularly the 
younger men who find themselves faced with limited 
opportunities for advancement in those more standard- 
ized fields of the electrical art involving the design and. 
manufacture of apparatus for the production and dis- 
tribution of electrical energy. The development of new 
materials or processes based upon the utilization of this 
power is a field requiring talent of high order and one 
which it seems should be very attractive to men of 
electrical training who can and will superpose on an 
electrical background a knowledge of the fundamentals 
of physical chemistry. 


Below is given a list of the more important industries 


whose basic processes are dependent upon the utiliza- 
_ tion of electricity for other than mechanical purposes: 
Production of Metals by Wet Electrolysis. Copper, 
Nickel, Sodium, Zinc. 
Production of Metals from Fused Electrolytes. 
num, Barium, Beryllium, Calcium, Magnesium. 
Non-Metallic Electrolytic Products. Caustic, Chlo- 
rine, Hydrogen, Oxygen. 
Electrothermic Products. Abrasives, Carbides, Car- 
; Bont Ferro-Alloys, Graphite, Refractories. — 
Miscellaneous. Cleaning and Surface Treatment of 


Alumi- 


Synthesis Organic Compounds, Electroplating, Electro- 


Metals, Dry Cells, Electric Steel Melting, Electrolytic 


eee Jae Inductive names and Heating, 


Nitrogen Fixation, Pasteurization and Sterilization, 
Secondary Batteries, Water Purification, Welding. 

When the process problems of these industries are 

analyzed it will be found that they should be attacked 
by men who have been trained to deal with intangibles, 
and that most of the phenomena may be resolved into 
elements among which an electrical engineer who has 
been soundly trained in the basic science of hisart should 
feel at home. Pursuit of these problems will probably 
lead him far from consideration of the newest thing in 
circle diagrams or the latest refinement in slot design 
but he will have broader scope for his imagination and 
the mental technique bred by electrical training. 
' The foregoing comments have been made because 
there are many who feel that the electrical industry 
is more in need of increased outlet for power than of 
further small gains in the efficiency of electrical ap- 
paratus per se, and that the great body of expectant 
young electrical engineers must look for adequate 
opportunities for advancement more to the fields of 
utilization and electrical processes than to the con- 
ventional ones of apparatus and generation. 

Below is given an outline of the more important 
developments in electrochemical and electrometal- 
lurgical art that have become known during the past 
two years. 


Copper 


Although copper refining is probably the largest of 
the electrochemical industries in point of tonnage, no 


important modifications of electrochemical process have 


been reported although operating economies have been 
improved by advances in mechanical equipment and 
materials handling facilities. 


Sodium 


elon ite sodium is now being predic on Sl 
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whose nature is not disclosed and certain electrochemi- 
cal interests are said to be preparing to manufacture 
sodium on an unprecedented scale. 


Zine 


The success of electrolytic zine refining plants was 
noted in the 1928 report of this committee. This 
development has since been subject to severe compe- 
tition because of improvements in thermochemical 
methods. Electrothermal methods have also received 
the attention of investigators and it is probable that 
another year will see marked changes in zine technology 
due directly to the application of electricity in one way 
or another. 


Aluminum 


The Hoopes process of producing very pure aluminum 
has become of increasing commercial importance, par- 
ticularly for containers for various articles in the drug 
and pharmaceutical field. Although the electrical con- 
ductivity isappreciably higher than that of ordinary com- 
mercial aluminum it has not been commercially applied 
as electrical conductor material. Accurate alloy investi- 
gations have been made possible by this very pure ma- 
terial and the knowledge thus gained has assisted 
materially in the development of the strong aluminum 
alloys. 


The usual Hall process rarely produces aluminum 
purer than 99.7 per cent, while the Hoopes process is 
regularly producing metal better than 99.98 per cent 
pure and some metal has been produced by this process 
having a purity of 99.99 per cent. The process is 
carried out in a three-layer cell, wherein the metal to 
be purified exists as a molten anode alloy and rests on 
the bottom of the cell. The electrolyte consists of a 
mixture of cryolite, aluminum fluoride and barium 
fluoride. The purified aluminum is electrolytically 
deposited in a layer. of pure molten aluminum floating 
on top of the electrolyte. Graphite electrodes are 
employed to lead the current out of the aluminum layer. 
The cell operates at a voltage varying from 5 to 7 volts 
and normally a current of 20,000 amperes is employed. 


By anodic treatment in wet electrolytic cells alumi- 
num may be given a tough, adherent and corrosion 
resistant surface of oxide which serves as a base for color 
and which is also finding use for protection of aluminum 
alloy aircraft structure from severe corrosion attack 
such as that of salt spray and sea-water. This develop- 
ment is still going forward rapidly and is expected to 
become of much greater importance in aluminum 
technology. 


Electro-plating with aluminum on copper and other 
base metals has been accomplished by the use of a fused 
electrolyte of low melting point comprising the chlo- 
rides of aluminum and sodium. Tough, adherent, and 
non-porous deposits of pure aluminum are produced 
and many commercial uses will no doubt be found as the 
technique is improved. 
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Barium 


Barium is one of the alkaline-earth elements and is 
characterized by great reactivity and interesting thermi- 
onic properties. It is produced by the electrolysis of 
fused barium salts and has been receiving considerable 
attention because certain of its alloys have useful 
thermionic properties. It has found commercial 
application in a nickel-base alloy for spark plug elec- 
trodes and has been of interest as an essential constitu- 
ent of alloys intended for use as cathodes in thermionic 
devices. Such barium alloys are, in general, electric 
furnace products. 


Beryllium 


During the past few years the metal beryllium has 
received a great deal of attention, which has been pri- 
marily due to the results of systematic research both in 
this country and abroad. Beryllium may be produced 
by an electrolytic process which consists of the electroly- 
sis of mixed beryllium oxyfluoride and barium fluoride. 
The only commercial ore of beryllium is a silicate of 
beryllium and aluminum. The beryllium oxide content 
of available ores lies between 6 and 12 per cent. The 
production of beryllium has been carried out both in 
this country and abroad. 

The future of beryllium does not appear to lie in its 
use as a basic material, but rather as a minor constituent 
in more or less complex alloys. 


About the only use thus far developed for the pure 
metal is as windows in X-ray tubes, inasmuch as beryl- 
lium is extremely transparent to X-rays. Experimental 
use in pistons and piston rings has been reported. 
Continued research will doubtlessly develop new uses 
for this interesting metal, inasmuch as it possesses a 
combination of high elastic modulus, low expansivity 
and lightness which is very attractive to many who are 
interested in mechanical developments. Its electrical 
resistivity is approximately 6,7 microhms per cu. cm. at 
room temperature. 


Magnesium 


This metal is produced by the electrolysis of molten 
magnesium chloride and more recently by means of 
processes in which magnesium oxide is dissolved in a 
bath of fused fluorides and decomposed by electrolysis 
to give the metal. The production of magnesium in the 
United States has increased from approximately 50,000 
Ib. in 1921 to more than 1,000,000 Ib. in 1930. During 
1930 magnesium forgings have appeared on the Ameri- 
can market and with continued research it is expected 
that increased quantities of strong magnesium alloys 
in the form of castings and forgings will be rather ex- 
tensively employed particularly in aircraft. With 
improved production technique purer metal is being 
produced and the susceptibility to corrosion lessened 
in consequence. 


The outstanding difficulty in the way of increasing 


- the use of magnesium has been the development of 
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suitable alloys and fabricating processes and great 
strides are being made in this direction. 


Electrotechnology of Gases 


The treatment of gaseous mixtures by electrical 
discharges in order to effect chemical reactions that 
would not ordinarily occur has received a great deal of 
attention. The work of Fischer and Peters in Germany 
is particularly interesting in that they find it possible 
to produce acetylene from methane with an energy 
consumption that compares favorably with that re- 
quired by the conventional calcium carbide process. 
The cracking of heavy hydrocarbon vapors by corona 
discharge also shows some possibilities. A great deal of 
research is going on in connection with the chlorination 
of hydrocarbons such as methane, pentane, ete., and 
this promises a considerable expansion in the use of 
chlorine, which is an electrolytic product. Research 
investigations of the chemical effects of bombardment 
by high-speed electrons should also be mentioned. 


Abrasives—Carborundum 


Tungsten carbide cutting tools have found increasing 
application and this has necessitated the development 
of improved abrasive wheels for shaping them. Asa 
consequence special grades of carborundum are being 
made, apparently of unusual purity, from which grind- 
ing wheels specially adapted to the shaping of carbide 
tools are made. Carborundum base resistors for high 
temperature electric heating furnaces have been con- 
siderably improved, and several manufacturers have 
designed about this type of resistor commercial furnaces 
for operating temperatures between 1,000 deg. and 
1,400 deg. cent. 

Aluminum silicate refractories of very high melting 
point are being fused in electric furnaces and cast into 
blocks and shapes for various purposes, particularly 
for parts for glass-melting furnaces. The melting and 
casting of such highly refractory substances is a new and 
interesting departure in industrial ceramic technology. 


Cleaning of Metals 


A wet electrolytic process for the removal of scale 
from metals which is said to be competitive with pick- 
ling and free from many of its objections has been put 
on a commercial basis. Hydrogen embrittlement is 
prevented by the automatic deposition of a thin film of 
lead on any area of clean metal as soon as it is exposed 
by scale removal. This lead film may be allowed to 
remain as a protection against corrosion or removed by 
anodic oxidation by reversal of the electrolyzing current. 


Electrochemical Standards 


The interest in our electrochemical standards for the 
international ampere and the international volt has 
been continued and during the coming summer coopera- 
tive measurements on these standards will be carried 
out at the Physikalisch-Technische Reichsanstalt. 
For this purpose Dr. G. W. Vinal, Chief, Section of 
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Electrochemistry, U.S.. Bureau of Standards and a 
member of this Committee is being sent to Germany. 
He will also make measurements at the Laboratoire 
Central d’Electricite in Paris, and the National Physical 
Laboratory in England. 


Primary and Secondary Batteries 


During the past year the American standard for dry 
cells has been revised and a new standard approved by 
the American Standards Association. This standard 
has been published by the Association and also by the 
Bureau of Standards as Circular No. 390. The technical 
requirements of the Government specifications are 
identical with those of the American standard, but the 
Government specification is being revised to accord 
with the form prescribed by the Federal Specifications 
Board for all Government specifications. 

The Federal specifications for automotive storage 
batteries have been approved and published during the 
year. These are designated as W-B-131 and are con- 
tained in section 4, part 5 of the Federal Standard Stock 
Catalog. 


The past twelve months have witnessed a consider- 
able decline in the demand for primary battery products 
in general due to the business depression and the reduc- 
tion in the number of battery operated radio sets in 
active use. This has naturally affected most the 
production of B batteries, though the production of 
6-in. dry cells, many of which were also used for radio, 
has been seriously affected as well. The demand for 
flashlight batteries seems actually to be on the increase 
due perhaps to the appearance on the market of a 
rather wide variety and a considerable number of 
inexpensive flashlight cases which have apparently 
been widely bought. 

The general decrease in demand for battery products 
has resulted in a tendency to reduce prices and on the 
part of at least the larger manufacturers to strengthen 
quality. Many of the smaller manufacturers have 
been forced out of the business as a natural consequence. 

The year has brought the development of the indus- 
trial flashlight battery intended for use by public service 
corporations, railroads, theaters, and manufacturing 
organizations where the demand on the battery is con- 
siderably heavier than in ordinary flashlight use. Ata 
recent conference at the Bureau of Standards two tests 
were standardized as representative of the industrial 
types of service and this has greatly facilitated and in- 
telligently guided the development of satisfactory cells 
for this specific application. 

Special radio B batteries of superior performance 
have been developed in response to demand created by 
radio-equipped automobiles for police squad use as well 
as for privately owned machines. 

In the 6-in. dry cell group there has been a further 
advance in the life of the better telephone cells. Cer- 
tain makes have reached the remarkably high figure of 
360 days on the standard light intermittent test which 
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compares with a maximum of about 180 days ten years 
ago. 

An interesting new development which has occurred 
in the primary battery field during the past year is the 
introduction by one manufacturer of an air depolarized 
portable caustic soda battery designed primarily for use 
as an A battery for specially designed radio receivers 
using the new two-volt tubes and operated entirely by 
batteries. It is hoped that radio receivers of this type 
will develop wide application in rural districts where 
power is not available for operating electric radio sets 
and where storage batteries cannot be conveniently 
charged. This so-called air cell radio A battery is said 
to be good for a year’s average service with one of these 
receivers. The basis of its operation is the absorption 
by a porous carbon electrode of the oxygen from the 
air which is carried to the surface of the electrolyte 
where it acts as a depolarizer for the cell. While the 
principle employed is not a new one, its application to a 
portable practical battery is believed to be new. 

During the year, the revised American Standard for 
Dry Cells has been published, both by the American 
Standards Association of 29 West 39th Street, New 
York City, and by the Bureau of Standards in its 
Circular No. 390. 

In the field of storage batteries the recent publication 
of the Federal Specification for Automotive Batteries, 
designated as W-B-181, may be mentioned. 

A new storage battery, the Drumm alkaline cell, 
which involves the use of an electrolyte of potassium 
hydroxide with electrodes of nickel and other sub- 
stances not disclosed, is said to provide reduced weight, 
increased efficiency, and the possibility of recharging in a 
30 minute period. Thee. m. f. is 1.5 volts. Successful 
trials in heavy trucking service are reported from 
England. 


Electric Melting Furnaces 


The demand for better metallurgical performance 
of are furnaces is bringing about refinements in control 
gear among which are the use of tap-changing trans- 
formers to enable more precise voltage control and a 
tendency toward the adoption of hydraulic drive for 
electrodes, in which pilot valves responsive to furnace 
current, voltage or kva. operate to control fluid flow 
to the electrode driving cylinders. More prompt re- 
sponse, improved sensitivity and absence of hunting 
are said to be provided by hydraulic operation. 

Induction furnaces of the submerged ring type are 
finding somewhat wider application owing to improve- 
ments in refractories and in a few places abroad have 
been used on high-nickel alloys and for superheating cast 
iron for high-strength castings. 


Coreless induction furnaces operating at high fre- 
quency have found commercial application in sizes up to 
two tons, with power ratings up to 600 kw. High- 
frequency generating units of 1,250 kw. are being built 
to supply 31% ton furnaces. A common frequency is 
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980 cycles, but the trend is downward, particularly for 
large units. Commercial frequencies have been success- 
fully applied and one manufacturer has successfully 
operated experimental four-ton units at 60 cycles, the 
entire kva. requirement being supplied by a motor- 
generator set. Considerable attention has been given 
to the technique of refining in these induction furnaces 
and some success has been attained. 

Oxygen-free copper from large inductively heated 
furnaces is a commercial possibility of the near future. 
Such a material would avoid some of the weaknesses 
of present commercial copper and in particular. its 
tendency to embrittlement when subject to hot reducing 
gases. Unusually high ductility may make it interesting 
for some mechanical uses. 

The heat treating of steel and other alloys in con- 
trolled atmospheres by means of electric resistor fur- 
naces has become a well established and rapidly growing 
practise. Initially forced by severe requirements of 
steel users it appears that economies may be realized 
which will offer further incentives to advance in this 
direction. Such processes are being applied to copper, 
brass, low-carbon and high-carbon steels, nickel, cor- 
rosion-resistant alloys, and magnetic materials over a 
range of temperatures extending from 500 deg. cent. to 
1,200 deg. cent. 


Water Purification 


Electrolytic purification of water has been receiving 
considerable attention following the announcement, 
in Germany, of a process and apparatus in which water 
is passed through a succession of diaphram type elec- 
trolytic cells which cause concentration of ionogens in 
the electrode compartments. It is susceptible of large- 
scale operation. but so far has been used mainly to com- 
plete the purification of distilled water. 


Sterilization of Milk 

The electropure process of milk conditioning effects 
pasteurization by passing the raw milk rapidly between 
carbon electrodes where it is heated by the passage of 
60-cycle current. This scheme enables refinements in 
the control of the time and temperature variables that 
have hitherto been impracticable and the quality and 
uniformity of the product are thereby enhanced. 


Electrostatie Precipitation 


The results of test of improved hot-cathode vacuum 
rectifiers indicate that it will be possible to improve the 
operation and decrease the physical dimensions of the 
electrical end of precipitation plant. Increased use of 
powdered coal firing has caused the ash which is carried 
up the stack to be troublesome and electrostatic precipi- 
tator equipment is finding application in this connec- 
tion. The same fundamental ideas are being applied to 
the separation of suspended solids from liquids. The 
purification of insulating oils is a case in point and it is 
stated that by electrostatic cleaning higher breakdown 
values can be obtained than by methods now in general 
use. 
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Metal Powders 


Finely divided metals find numerous uses in chemical 
technology and as pigment in the decorative arts. 
Electrolytic means have been developed for producing 
copper, tin, nickel, silver, and lead in crystalline form 
in sizes as fine as 500 mesh. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROCESS AND PLANT 
Mercury Arc Rectifiers 


There are under construction for a Canadian Plant 
mercury arc rectifiers rated at 6,500 kw. each (10,000 
amperes, 650 volts) to be used for the electrolytic 
production of hydrogen. 


Rotary Converters 


Another electro-chemical plant has installed syn- 
chronous converters with load ratio control type trans- 
formers to furnish direct current for an electrolytic 
process. These machines are rated at 5,440 kw. each 
(16,000 amperes, 340/370 volts). These machines are 
also of interest because of their use of volute housings 
as part of the ventilation system. 


Electrodeposition of Tungsten 


The electrodeposition of tungsten in the wet way from 
alkaline baths has been accomplished on a laboratory 
scale. Tungsten possesses such marked resistance to 
acid attack and to wear that this development may 
prove to be of considerable industrial importance. 


Heat Treating Furnaces 


A marked interest was shown by the steel industry 
in the use of electric furnaces for heat treatment 
service. One plant installed two 1,100-kw. resistor 
type furnaces 50 tons capacity each, one 1,000-kw. 
similar furnace, and other furnaces, making a total of 
4,500 kw. 

The use of artificial atmospheres in electric furnaces 
for heat treatment processes is making considerable 
progress. One steel plant has installed 2,000 kw. in 
furnace capacity for bright annealing of steel strip. 

Electrically heated and controlled apparatus for con- 
trolling the composition of the gases used are coming 
into evidence. 

The special requirements of the nitriding process 
which involves heating to approximately 550 deg. cent. 
articles of special alloy steel (containing small amounts 
of Cr, Al, Mo, and Ni) in an atmosphere of ammonia 
has led to the development of furnaces with special 
provisions for circulating the ammonia. Heat transfer 
is effected by forced convection instead of by radiation. 
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It appears possible that the application of this principle 
will find extended application in special-purpose fur- 
naces in which control of atmosphere is important. 

In both the heat-treating and meiting fields the re- 
finements of metallurgical technique and the growing 
recognition of the value of high quality and uniformity 
of product have brought about such profound changes 
in the design and operation of furnaces that they are 
coming to resemble machine tools rather than the piles 
of brick that the word usually calls to mind. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is believed that this report reflects the more im- 
portant trends in electrical process technology and 
hoped that it may draw the attention of electrically 
trained men to the very interesting possibilities in the 
field of the development of processes and materials 
dependent upon the forces that only electricity can 
bring into play. 

The Chairman wishes to acknowledge the assistance 
given by members of the Committee and by numerous 
individuals in the preparation of this report which is 
respectfully submitted on behalf of the Committee on 
Electrochemistry and Electrometallurgy. 


Discussion 


Lawrence Addicks: There is no need to confine the list of 
metals produced (by electrochemical means) to copper, nickel, 
sodium and zine. Most of the silver and gold and a large minority 
of the lead is so produced. 

An important new use of calcium is well under way, namely its 
use to displace bismuth from lead. Much work is being done on 
a cheap method of producing the lead-caleium alloy used as a 
reagent and one of the most promising starts with calcium ecar- 
bide, an electrochemical product. One of the more expensive 
methods was by way of Frary metal, another electrochemical 
product. 

Electrochemistry is about one-third each, chemistry, physics, 
and electrical engineering. Very few are proficient in all three. 

J. Lester Woodbridge: I have been able to obtain con- 
siderably more detailed. information in regard to the Drum 
alkaline storage battery than is contained in this report. It 
appears that the positive plate used in the tests in electric traction 
service conducted under the supervision of the Irish-Free State 
last summer was of the standard nickel oxide type. The negative 
plate consisted of the standard nickel plated negative grid used 
in the nickel alkaline battery into which metallic zine was plated 
from the electrolyte which consisted of a solution of potassium 
hydroxide and a soluble compound of zine. 

I have this information on quite reliable authority and believe 
it to be correct. 

Magnus Unger: Mention should be made of the develop- 
ment of fused quartz mirrors for observatories, work being done 
by the Thompson Research Laboratory of the General Electric 
Company. 


Electrophysics 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ELECTROPHYSICS* 


HE annual report of the Committee on Electro- 
physics has generally taken the form of an account 
of the progress in the field of electrophysics during 

the preceding year. In view of the steady increase of 
the activity in this field the matter to be covered has 
increased greatly, and the report for the year 1929-1930 
was a lengthy one in spite of all efforts to keep its size 
down to a minimum. 

At a meeting of the committee held January 30, 1931 
its field of activity and in particular its annual report 
were discussed at considerable length. It was the 
sense of the committee that it was one of the most 
important of its functions to bring to the attention 
of electrical engineers the progress being made in 
electrophysics. It was felt very strongly, however, 
that this cannot be done in the best possible fashion 
by reporting the progress for a year at one time and 
publishing it as a unit. Accordingly, the committee 
decided that it could be of much greater service to the 
engineering profession if its reviews of the progress in 
electrophysics were published from time to time by 
subjects instead of annually as a unit. Asa result the 
plan was adopted of publishing reviews of the progress 
of electrophysics by subjects in ELECTRICAL ENGINEER- 
ING. Each contribution will aim to cover the progress 
in its particular field from the date of the preceding 
report as nearly up to the date of publication as is 
possible. A tentative schedule of the proposed sub- 
jects is as follows: 


Magnetism and Magnetic Materials. 
Propagation of Electric Waves. 

Electric Discharges in Gases. 

Dielectrics. 

Thermionics and Photoelectricity. 

Vacuum Gas Discharge and Photoelectric Tubes. 
Electric Conduction in Solids. 

Electromagnetic Theory. 


In addition the Committee plans to sponsor from 
time to time for publication in ELECTRICAL ENGINEER- 
ING papers by recognized authorities on various subjects 
in electrophysics of interest to electrical engineers. 
One such paper is published herewith. After all the 
reviews for any one year have been published, they 
may be collected and published together in the TRANS- 
ACTIONS if it should be considered desirable. 


*COMMITTEE ON ELECTROPHYSICS: 
Oliver E. Buckley, Chairman, 


V. Bush, W.B. Kouwenhoven, Leigh Page, 
W. G. Cady, G. M. J. Mackay, W. S. Rodman, 
W. F. Davidson, K. B. McEachron, J. Slepian, 


C. L. Fortescue, 
W. 8S. Gorton, 


L. W. McKeehan, 
H. Nyquist, 


W. F. G. Swann. 


Magnetism and Magnetic Materials 


The following review of progress in magnetism and 
magnetic materials covers the period since the last 
report of the Electrophysics Committee. The progress 
in other phases of electrophysics will be covered simi- 
larly in succeeding reviews. The Committee also may 
offer from time to time papers on subjects in electro- 
physics of interest to electrical engineers. 


MAGNETISM 


Our understanding of ferromagnetism has advanced 
during the period since our last report (JL. A. I. E. E. 
49, 721, 1930) in several important respects. Heisen- 
berg’s interaction theory, which refers the stability of 
magnetization to the low potential energy of codirected 
electron spins in neighboring atoms, has been applied 
by Powell (Proc. Phys. Soc. 42, 390, 1930) to explain 
the change in dimensions which take place when iron 
and nickel lose their ferromagnetism on heating. 
This change, a decrease in the case of iron, an increase 
in the case of nickel, is isotropic, being thus wholly 
unlike the principal part of magnetostriction which 
differs greatly in different crystallographic directions. 
It is concluded from the fact that both signs of change 
occur that some account must be taken, at least in the 
case of iron and probably in all cases, of atoms more 
remote than the immediate neighbors. Becker and 
Kirsten (Zeitsch. f. Physik 64, 660, 1930) who identify 
the stabilizing forces with internal elastic strains, have 
succeeded in getting rather good agreement between 
the permeability of highly stressed nickel as measured 
and as calculated from limiting magnetostriction and 
the elastic moduli. Rankin (J. Roy. Tech. Coll. 
Glasgow 2, 385, 1931) has continued his experiments on 
magnetostriction in overstrained metals. Akulov has 
continued his discussions of the relations between 
magnetostriction, magneto-resistance and elasticity 
concluding in his latest papers (Zeitsch. f. Physik 67, 
794, 1931; Phys. Zeits. 32, 107, 1931) that the magnetic 
behavior of single crystals is fully explained by a dual 
process of reversals and rotations of the magnetic 
elements and that the magnetic properties of poly- 
crystalline metal without large scale anisotropy can be 
calculated from data obtained for monocrystals. 
McKeehan (Rev. Mod. Phys. 2, 477, 1930; 3, 190, 1931) 
has reviewed the content and relations between the 
current theories of ferromagnetism and some of the 
recent experimental evidence pertinent thereto. 

Several papers, in addition to that of Powell, already 
referred to, deal with the experimental and theoretical 
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aspects of the Curie point. Tyler (Phil. Mag. [7] 11, 
596, 1931) shows that the decrease of apparent satura- 
tion values with rise of temperature is practically 
according to the same law for iron, cobalt, and nickel, 
and that this is consistent with the idea that in all 
three metals single spinning electrons are free to change 
their axial direction, although in all these cases the 
average number of such magnetizable electrons per 
atom is greater than one. According to these data, 
therefore the ferromagnetic unit is sub-atomic rather 
than atomic. Above the Curie point it appears 
(Stoner, Phil. Mag. [7] 10, 27, 1930) that atoms begin 
to act as units. Forrer and Hoffmann (Comptes Rendus 
191, 1046, 1930) present new evidence for a doubling of 
the (ferromagnetic) Curie point in nickel, the coercive 
force first decreasing, then increasing, and. finally 
decreasing again as the temperature rises. An apparent 
disagreement between two experimenters, Weiss and 
Bates, in regard to the temperature at which the 
specific heat anomaly becomes greatest as the Curie 
point is approached has been dissolved by new evi- 
dence. Bates (Proc. Phys. Soc. 42, 441, 1930; 43, 
87, 1931) now also finds this temperature to be 
where — d J?/d T is maximum; his earlier experiments 
were vitiated by an irreversible change in the proper- 
ties of his material (manganese arsenide) produced 
by the small rise in temperature (magneto-caloric 
effect) associated with applying the magnetizing field. 
Incidentally, the specific heat anomaly is here far 
too large to be ascribed to an elementary magnet 
like that in iron or nickel. 

The anomalous temperature coefficient of electrical 
resistance for ferromagnetics near their Curie points 
is closely associated with their magnetizability. Ger- 
lach (Zeitsch. f. Physik 59, 847, 19380; Ann. der Physik 
[5] 6, 772, 1930) and Borelius (Ann. der Physik [5] 8, 
261, 1931) present opposing opinions regarding the 
anomaly. The former in agreement with earlier work 
of Cabrera regards the high-temperature state (above 
the Curie point) as normal and the low-temperature 
state as possessing an abnormally low resistance, the 
latter supports the contrary view that it is the low- 
temperature or completely magnetized state which has 
normal resistance. The transition as the Curie Point 
is approached from below is the same whichever view 
is taken. 

The closely related subject of heat production during 
magnetization and demagnetization has been examined 
in a preliminary way by Gilbert (Comptes Rendus 191, 
1309, 1930) who finds no cooling in cobalt steel at H 
up to 18,000 except that attributable to the magneto- 
caloric effect of Weiss. The more complete report of 
Ellwood’s results (Phys. Rev. [2] 36, 1066, 1930) con- 
firms his earlier finding of a cooling in carbon steel at 
low values of H on the ascending branch of a loop, and 
announces a second stage of cooling at moderate 
values of H. It should be noted that the magneto- 
ealoric effect would account only for a minute heating 
in this part of the loop. 
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An effort has been made by Bitter (Phys. Rev. [2] 
37, 91, 1931) to coordinate ferromagnetic behavior 
with the small scale imperfection of metallic crystals 
recently predicted by Zwicky (Helvetica Physica Acta 
3, 269, 466, 1930; 4, 49,1931). Frenkel and Dorfman 
(Nature 126, 274, 1930) deal with the same problem on 
purely thermodynamic principles, deciding that a large 
crystal cannot act as a magnetic unit. 

Experiments on the Barkhausen effect in a rotating 
magnetic field (Cisman, Ann. der Physik [5] 6, 825, 
1930), make it more plausible than ever to suppose that 
the occurrence of a discontinuity in magnetization 
requires a definite degree of divergence between the 
applied field and the local magnetization. There is, 
in fact, a decided parallelism between Cisman’s Bark- 
hausen effects and hysteresis in rotating fields, most 
recently studied by Setyama (Mem. Kyushu Univ. Coll. 
Engg. 5, 227, 1930). Heaps and Bryan (Phys. Rev. 
[2] 36, 326, 1980) have shown that large changes in 
magnetization and in magnetostriction are simul- 
taneous. Bozorth has just discovered (Nature 127, 
xxx, 1931) that in a very slowly changing magnetic field 
the Barkhausen discontinuities which can be detected 
by a high-speed oscillograph occur in closely grouped 
sets with quiet intervals between them. These com- 
pound events, in proximate analysis, can easily be mis- 
taken for single events. This apparently explains the 
wide disagreement between published statements as 
to the volume of metal affected in a single discontinuity. 
The time required for the spreading of a major mag- 
netic disturbance has been studied by Sixtus and Tonks 
(Phys. Rev. [2] 36, 1441, 1930). 

The gyromagnetic effect, hitherto only observed in 
ferromagnetic materials—most recently by Barnett 
(Phys. Rev. [2] 36, 789, 1930)—has now been measured 
for a paramagnetic material by Sucksmith (Proc. Roy. 
Soc. [A] 128, 276, 1980; Proc. Phys. Soc. 42, 385, 1930). 
The phenomenon is merely easier to observe in ferro- 
magnetics on account of their easier magnetization. 

In studies on diamagnetic and weakly paramagnetic 
metals the theory has been improved by Landau 
(Zeitsch. f. Physik 64, 629, 1930) and Teller (Zettsch. f. 
Physik 67, 311, 1931) so that better predictions are now 
possible as to the diamagnetism to be expected from 
conduction electrons. On the experimental side rela- 
tively enormous changes in susceptibility—much larger 
than. the changes in conductivity make probable— 
have been reported by Honda and Shimizu (Nature 126, 
990, 1927) and by Bitter (Phys. Rev. [2] 36, 978, 1930), 
both of whom measured the susceptibility of copper 
as affected by cold work and annealing. Banta (Phys. 
Rev. [2] 37, 634, 1931) has attempted without success 
to duplicate Bitter’s findings. 

Spectroscopic evidence that some atomic nuclei - 
have a small magnetic moment continues to accumulate 
(Fermi, Zeitsch. f. Physik 60, 320, 1930; Goudsmit and 
Young, Phys. Rev. [2] 35, 1418, 1930; Frisch and 
Ferchmin, Naturwiss, 18, 866, 1930). The effect upon 
gross magnetic properties of such nuclear magnetic 
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moments as have yet been shown to exist must be very 
small, 

Effects of magnetic fields on electrical resistance and 
electric potential with or without the presence of ther- 
mal currents and temperature differences have been 
reviewed on the basis of the new electron theory of 
metals by Sommerfeld and Frank (Rev. Mod. Phys. 3, 
1, 1931). The proper mode of description of these gal- 
vanoelectric, thermoelectric, galvanomagnetic and ther- 
momagnetic effects have been discussed by Perrier 
(Helvetica Physica Acta 3, 317, 400, 1930). The con- 
ditions are especially complicated in the case of ferro- 
magnetics. Pugh (Phys. Rev. [2] 36, 1508, 1930) has 
shown for iron that the magnetization, J, or the ferro- 
magnetic induction, B-H, is more important than 
either H or B in fixing the magnitude of the Hall e. m. f. 
Stierstadt (Zeitsch. f. Physik 65, 575, 19380; 67, 725, 
1931) has studied magneto-resistance in electrolytic 
iron for both longitudinal and transverse magnetiza- 
tions. Williams and Sanderson (Phys. Rev. [2] 37, 
309, 1931) present new data on magneto-resistance in 
nickel strips of different mechanical history. 

The magneto-resistance of bismuth single crystals 
at extremely low temperatures, below 20 deg. K, 
has been studied in detail by Schubnikow and de Haas 
(Nature 126, 500, 1930; Proc. Amsterdam Acad. 33, 
363, 418, 1930), who find a whole series of unexpected 
phenomena. Unlike the magneto-resistance at higher 
temperatures the relative change in resistance is no 
longer a smoothly varying function of the applied field, 
H, nor of the azimuth in any crystallographic plane 
yet examined. At higher temperatures, however, 
theory has caught up with experiment, for Frank 
(Zeitsch. f. Physik 64, 650, 1930) has shown that the 
straightening outof AR/R vs. H curves at high H values, 
first observed by Kapitza, is completely accounted for 
by the quantum theory of electronic conduction. 
The parabolic increase of A R/R, formerly supposed 
to be called for by the theory, is only possible for 
relatively limited ranges in H. 

One of the most puzzling experimental results re- 
cently published is that of Allison and Murphy (Am. 
Chem. Soc. Jl., 52, 3796, 1930), who report that the 
magnetic double refraction (Faraday Effect) in cer- 
tain solutions is characteristic, not only of the elements 
present but even of the number of isotopes of each, and 
furnishes a highly sensitive means for chemical analysis. 

In the domain of magnetometry Sanford has been 
investigating magnetic permeameters, particularly those 
for use at high inductions (Bu. Std. J. Res. 4, 177, 
703, 1930; 6, 355, 1931). A new level of precision in 
magnetic curve tracing has been attained by Haworth 
(Bell System Tech. Jl. 10, 20, 1931; Rev. Scient. Instr. 
. [N.S.] 2, 125, 1931) who compensates the torque of a 
fluxmeter suspension by a photoelectric current de- 
pending upon the momentary deflection. Briche 
(Zeitsch. f. tech. Physik 12, 94, 1981) has considerably 
refined the methods for exploring magnetic fields by 
narrow beams of cathode rays. Freed and Kasper 
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(Phys. Rev. |2] 36, 1002, 1930) have improved the 
accuracy of Gouy’s method for measuring the suscep- 
tibility of weakly magnetic solutions. 


A stimulating book by S. R. Williams! gives a read- 
able account of the experimental side of the subject of 
magnetism, with especial emphasis on ferromagnetism. 


An important announcement regarding magnetic 
units as adopted by the International Electrotechnical 
Commission was made by Dr. Kennelly at the Winter 
Convention in New York. The electrophysics com- 
mittee is by no means unanimously in accord with the 
suggestions of the international body. Some of our 
members feel that the already existing confusion in 
regard to the physical significance of B and H is in- 
creased rather than diminished by giving physical 
dimensions to their ratio. It is interesting to notice 
that a body of German engineers went even farther 
than the I. E. C. in the effort to rationalize empirical 
relations (Elektrotech. u. Maschinenbau 48, 950, 1930). 


MAGNETIC MATERIALS 


The results of many investigations carried out in 
the past three or four years confirm the view that 
crystal grain size is one of the important factors in 
magnetic materials. Yensen (Metals and Alloys, 1, 
493-495; 1930) has proposed an expression for the 
hysteresis loss in iron in terms of the crystal grain size 
and impurities in the metal, leading to the conclusion 
that for perfect single crystals, free from impurities and 
internal strain, the hysteresis loss vanishes. Gerlach 
has more recently arrived at a similar conclusion. 
(Zeitsch. f. Physik, 64, 502-506; 1930). On the other 
hand Von Auwers and Sizoo (Zeitsch. f. Physik, 60, 
576-580; 1930) conclude that crystal grain size has 
much less influence on remanence than on hysteresis loss 
and coercive force. 


What promises to be of great importance is the 
announcement by Cioffi (Nature, 126, 200-201; 1930) 
that ordinary polycrystalline iron may be made to 
acquire very high permeability by heat treating at 
high temperature in hydrogen. The reported initial 
and maximum permeabilities are 6,000 and 180,000, 
respectively, and the coercive force and hysteresis loss 
are respectively 0.05 gauss and 300 ergs/cu. cm./cycle, 
for B,, = 14,000. Later unpublished values give 
180,000 for the maximum permeability, 0.025 gauss for 
the coercive force and 190 ergs/cu. em./cycle for the 
hysteresis loss for the same maximum induction. 
These properties are ascribed partly to purification of 
the iron and partly to the hydrogen actually absorbed 
in the metal. Further correlation appears to be neces- 
sary between crystal grain size and magnetic properties 
in view of these results, since the grain size of this 
material appears to be of little importance. 

The existence of the A; point in carefully purified 
iron occurring reversibly between 907 deg. cent. and 
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910 deg. cent. has been confirmed by Roberts and 
Davey (Metals and Alloys 1, 648-654; 1930), by X-ray 
crystallographic determinations: This fact has recently 
been a matter of some dispute (Yensen, A. I. M.& M.E., 
Inst. Metals Div., 820-332; disc. 332-349; 1929). 

_ The increasing faporignee of nitrided steels has led 
to further investigations of the iron-nitrogen system. 


Qualitative and quantitative measurements by Lehrer ° 


(Zeitschr. f. Electrochem., 36, 460-473; 1930) by means 
of magnetization-temperature curves have been used 
to construct the equilibrium diagram for the iron- 
nitrogen system. The results show that up to 11 
per cent nitrogen there are four phases, in agreement 
with the X-ray determinations of Higg (Zeittsch. f. 
Physik. Chem. 8, 455-474; 1930) and Eisenhut and 


Kaupp (Zeitschr. f. Electrochem. 36, 392-404; 1980).. 


Koster (Archiv. f. Eisenhiittenwesen 3, 637-648; 1930) 
has shown that nitrogen in a-iron remains in super- 
saturated solution even after slow cooling, requiring pro- 
longed heating at low temperatures for complete 
separation, with a resultant increase in conductivity 
and increase in coercive force from 4 to 7 gauss. The 
segregation of nitrogen in the supersaturated solution 
is further accelerated by cold working (Archiv f. Hisen- 
hiittenwesen, 3, 649-658; 1930). - . 

onde number of alloys of iron and non-magnetic ele- 
ments has been investigated. Pure electrolytic iron 
having a trace of phosphorus has been found to have 


better magnetic properties than commercial silicon ~ 


steel. (Gayler, Metallwirtschaft, 9, 677-679; 1930.) 
The iron-silicon system has been studied by Haughton 
and Becker, (ron and Steel Inst. Jl., 121, 315-335; 
1930) using metals of higher purity than heretofore. 
The existence of phases corresponding to the compounds 
FeSi, and Fe,Si, have been confirmed, and in addition 
a phase which is probably the compound Fe.Si;. The 
addition of 14.5 per cent silicon lowers the Curie point 
of iron to 490 deg. cent. A magnetic transformation 
point occurring at 82 deg. cent. in the Fe;Si: phase 
confirms the earlier work of Murakami (Tohoku Imp. 
Univ. Sci. Rep., 10, 79-92, 1921). Oya (Tohoku Imp. 
Univ. Sci. Rep. 19, 235-245; 1930) has found that 
additions of vanadium to iron first raise the Curie point 
then depress it, so that it is room temperature for 35 
per cent vanadium. The alloys of iron and chromium 
with approximately 18 per cent chromium have been 
found to have zero magnetostriction (Dean, Rensselaer 
Polytech. Inst. Bull. No. 26, Eng. and Sci. Series; 1930). 
Fischer (Rensselaer Polytech. Inst. Bull. No. 28, Eng. 
‘& Sci. Series; 1930) has found that this range of alloys 


has higher permeability and is less sensitive to quench- “G 
ine ees ee other, alloys of this group. This } 
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without impairing its magnetic and electrical proper- 
ties. A general deterioration of these properties is 
obtained for higher copper concentrations. 

The relation of magnetic properties to mechanical 
hardness as been investigated by Messkin (Stahl w. 
Evsen, 50, 105-106; 1930) who has found that cold roll- 
ing increases the remanence and coercive force of 
carbon steel; and by Herbert (Proc. Roy. Soc., 130, 
514-523; 1930) who has observed age hardening of 
steel and non-magnetic metals subjected to a changing 
magnetic field. 

Sachse and Hasse have found that (Zeztsch. f. Physik 
Chem., [A] 148, 401-412; 1930) regular crystals of 
ferromagnetic ferric oxide, Fe.O;, are unstable at all 
temperatures, the susceptibility falling by 60 per cent. 
in 4 years at room temperature. The fact that ferric 
oxide has 10-” the conductivity of the ferromagnetic 
metals, leads Sachse (Zeitsch. f. Phys. Chem., [B] 9, 
83-91; 1930) to conclude that free electrons cannot be 
concerned in its magnetic properties. The ferrites of 
magnesium, lead, copper, and nickel are also ferro- 
magnetic at ordinary temperatures, cadmium ferrite 
being sometimes ferromagnetic and sometimes para- 
magnetic (Holgersson and Serres, Comptes Rendus, 191, 
35-37; 1930). In mixtures of Fe.O3, NiO, and C,O, 
Veil (Comptes Rendus, 190, 181-183; 1930) has found a 
higher coefficient of magnetization fer the composition 
represented by (Fe203)2 NiOC,O. 

_A somewhat higher Curie point has been obtained 
for nickel by Jordan and Swanger (Bur. Std. Jl. of Res. 
5, 1291-1307; 19380) which is believed to be due to the 
greater purity of their nickel specimen. Sadron has 
found that (Comptes Rendus, 190, 1839-1340; 19380) 
small additions of chromium to nickel, causes the 
saturation value at absolute zero to diminish linearly 
with chromium content, the Curie point for an alloy 
with 12 per cent Cr being absolute zero. 

Widespread interest in the nickel-iron alloys coming 
under the collective name of permalloy is indicated by 
its numerous modifications to meet specific needs. 
Elmen has obtained very high initial permeability and 
resistivity in nickel-iron alloys by additions of molyb- 
denum, chromium or tungsten (U. S. Pat. 1,757,178; 
Jl. Frank. Inst. 207, 583-618; 1929). Stablein (U.S. 
Pat. 1,760,326) has obtained high resistivity by addi- 
tions of silicon. Bandur (U.S. Pat. 1,748,089) and 
Yensen (Elec. Jl. 27, 214-218; 1930) report that with 
eo oe SRE some esa soe al 
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magnetic properties of permalloy. The results of 
numerous experiments indicate that the properties of 
permalloy cannot be accounted for on the basis of 
strain alone. 

Methods of design and testing of permanent magnets 
have kept abreast with the improvements in magnetic 
properties. Elenbaas (Physica, 10, 273-286; 1930) has 
derived a formula for caléulating the field intensity in a 
toroid with an air-gap, based on the assumption that the 
demagnetization curve is an ellipse; this should prove 
useful in the design of permanent magnets. It is well 
known that the magnetization of a ferromagnetic 
material by a steady field is considerably increased 
by the superposition of an alternating field. Schrankow 
and Janowsky (Zeitsch. f. tech. Physik 11, 429-432, 
1930) apply this method of bringing permanent magnets 
to high inductions. An accurate method of testing bent 
permanent magnets has been described by Webb and 
Ford (I. E. E. Jl., 68, 773-778; 1930) whereby both B 
and H are measured by means of search coils and a 
ballistic galvanometer. The superior properties of 
cobalt-steel as permanent magnets have found applica- 
tion in the magnetic compass for aircraft, disturbances 
from stray magnetic fields being avoided by shielding 
with hipernik, a nickel-iron alloy of high permeability 
(J. R. Gier, Elec. Jl., 27, 114-115; 1930). 

The need for accurate and constant substandards of 
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frequency has stimulated further work on vacuum tube 
oscillators controlled by the resonant magnetostrictive 
vibrations of magnetic materials. This method of 
control requires the use of materials which have good 
magnetostrictive properties and small temperature 
coefficients of permeability and expansion. Vincent 
(Proc. Phys. Soc. 43, 157-165; 1931) has extended the 


“range of the magnetostriction oscillator of Pierce, 


(Proc. Am. Acad. Sci., 63, 1-47; 1928) to radio fre- 
quencies by using corronil, a nickel-copper-manganese 
alloy, and glowray, a_nickel-iron-chromium alloy 
(Proc. Phys. Soc. 41, 476-486; 1929); the latter, par- 
ticularly, has a high degree of stability. Smith (Proc. 
Phys. Soc. 42, 181-189; 19380) has determined the nature 
and magnitude of the coupling between the mechanical 
vibrator and the electric circuit for a toroidal specimen 
of a nickel-iron alloy vibrating radially in its funda- 
mental mode. Muzzey (Phys. Rev. 36, 935-947; 1930) 
has used the magnetostriction oscillator as a means of 
exciting cylinders of stainless steel in studying the 
dependency of frequency of vibration on length and 
diameter of the cylinders. 
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HE seem activity of the ateceratteie during 
the past year has been in arranging and carrying 
out of plans for the Industrial Session held at the 

Winter Convention. As this Committee is interested 


_in the application of electricity to all industries which 
are not specifically covered by other committees of 


the Institute, it was agreed that papers to be of interest 
to the greatest number of engineers should be of a 
general nature and not confined to a specific industry or 
application. The papers presented were consequently 
arranged and prepared with this thought in mind. 
During this period of industrial depression an increasing 
amount. of attention is being given to the subject of 
reducing manufacturing costs and it was hoped that 
industrial engineers would find in these papers various, 
ideas which could be applied to their own problems. 


INDUSTRIAL PAPERS PRESENTED 


Besides those papers presented at the Winter Con- | 


vention several other papers of an industrial nature 
were presented at district meetings. Following is a 


: list of those papers which have come to our attention: 


- Philadelphia Meeting Oct. 13 to 15, 1930: 


Air Conditioning in Industry, by A. H. ape of 
the Cooling and Air Conditioning Corp. 

A New System of Speed Control—A-C. Motor-Driven 
Power Station Auxiliaries, by A. M. Rossman ee Sargent 
and Lundy, Inc. 


Louisville Meeting, Nov. 19 to 22, 1930: 


_ Electricity in the Cement Industry, by R. H. Rogers 
of the General Electric Company. 
Electric Power in the Lumber Industry, by A. lak 


; Onstad of Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 


Winter Convention, January 26 to 30, 1931: 
"Electron Tubes in re ee by W. R. King of General 


“Ble tri Co. 


cc sone General: Power Applications 


ANNUAL REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON GENERAL POWER APPLICATIONS" 


The Sateen Motor with Phase-Connected Damper 
Winding as a Drive for High-Torque Loads, by M. A. 
Hyde, Jr., Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Co. : 

The Design and. Appieaien of Synchronous Motors to 
Meet Special Requirements, by D. W. McLenegan and 
A. G. Ferriss of General Electric Co. 


Pittsburgh M eeting, March 11 to 13, 1931: 


Conversion and Distribution of General Purpose D-C. 
Power in Large Industrial Plants, by R. D. Abbiss, 


‘Carnegie Steel Co. and D. C. West, Westinghouse 


Electric anid Manufacturing Co. . 
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should include not only a review of the major industrial 
developments but also should indicate the trend of 
development along both application and apparatus 
lines in industry. 


PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


During the past year pipe-line transportation of 
liquid fuel over long distances has been extended to 


2—PortTABLE DigrsEL ENGINE-DRIVEN SET FOR VARIABLE 
VouttTags Orn Weiu Drituine Outrits (SHor VIEW) 


Fig. 


include gasoline. Electric pumping stations supplied 
with central station service, are increasing in number 
and proving their economy. The latest development is 
an electric station with three 800-hp. pumping units 
which is completely controlled from a dispatching 
office about 15 miles away. This is the Sand Springs 
Station of the Texas Empire Pipe Line that connects 
Oklahoma oil fields with the Chicago refineries. The 


Fie. 3—SrLsyn GENERATOR AND ConE PULLEYS FOR 


SECTIONAL PapeR Macuine Drive 


supervisory control permits the dispatcher to exercise 
complete control over the station and gives a visual 
indication of its operation. The dispatcher can tell 
at a glance what units are operating, what the intake 
and discharge pressures are and as much other perti- 
nent information as could be obtained if the operator 
were in the station. In case of trouble the equipment 
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is shut down automatically and the dispatcher advised 
of the nature of the trouble. 

Development in electrical oil field pumping and 
drilling equipment has been towards the use of com- 
bination, or factory assembled apparatus which elimi- 
nates many parts and reduces the installation expense 
in the field. One of the latest pumping units consists 
of a combination of gear, motor, and control built in 
one unit. The equipment is weatherproof and requires 
no housing. The unit is also provided with change 
gears for obtaining several speeds as required for 
various pumping conditions. 


eer] 
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During the past year several variable voltage d-c. 
oil well rotary drilling outfits have been built and put 
in service, using Diesel engines as prime movers. 
These outfits are being used primarily on locations 
where central station power is not available. The 
ease and simplicity of control obtainable with the 
variable voltage d-c. system, its low energy require- 
ment and flexible operating characteristics, make this 
system very desirable for this type of oil service. 


if 
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Batit-BEARING Hovusines 


Two installations are also reported where standard 
a-c. drilling equipments were installed and supplied 
with power from Diesel engine-driven generators, and, 
although this system may lack some of the desirable 
features of the variable voltage system, it makes it 
possible to use standard a-c. motors for pumping and 
other uses. 


PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 


Sectional paper machine drives were installed during 
the year on a wide variety of machines from low-speed 
cylinder to high-speed fourdrinier and the use of section 
regulators of the carbon pile type instead of the contact 
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making type was quite noticeable. A description of 
some of these carbon pile regulators is given in Mr. 
Ashbaugh’s paper, presented at the Winter Convention. 

A regulator for sectional drives using Selsyn equip- 
ment so that the main regulating equipment may be 
mounted remote from the paper machine has been 
placed in operation during the year. At the paper 
machine, in connection with each sectional motor, is a 
Selsyn generator driven through suitable cone pulleys 
which provide necessary speed adjustment or “draw” 
between the various sections. The resistance elements 
of the regulator are of the carbon pile type. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


The use of electricity on the farm has increased 
rapidly during the past year and reports from central 
stations iNdicate that approximately 90,000 farms were 


Bea: = : 4 
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connected to their lines during the year. This repre- 
sents an increase of 16 per cent over the total number 
previously connected. This growth is accounted for 
partly by the interest of the power companies in the 
farm load and partly by improved rate structures and 
power schedules. But of fully as great importance how- 
ever is the increasing list of electrical equipment which 
is available and specially adapted for farm service. 
The attention being given to the production of milk 
with a low bacteria count has done much to force the 
installation of dairy sterilizing and dairy refrigerating 
equipment and these devices in connection with other 
dairy and household equipment make a very desirable 
electrical load. 

Engineering research and investigation have proven 
the possibility of using 5-hp. electric motors for practi- 
cally all stationary work such as silo filling, feed grind- 
ing, wood sawing, etc., instead of using 15- or 20-hp. 
tractors. Numerous improvements have recently been 
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made in the design and construction of portable motor 
equipment for such service which includes automatic 
linestarters with thermal overload protection, effec- 
tive methods of belt tightening, and other desirable 
features. 


Foop Propucts INDUSTRY 


Although this industry has received but little atten- 
tion from electrical engineers, it is the fourth greatest 
user of electric motors on the basis of connected horse- 


Fig. 7—GrarepD CENTRIFUGAL REFRIGERATION COMPRESSOR 


Driven By ToraLtity-ENnciLosep Inpuction Motor 


Fia. 8—300-He. 164-R. P. M. Syncnuronovus Moror oF THE 
PxHasE-ConnECTED DampEeR TypPre AS INSTALLED IN A CEMENT 
PLANT 


power. In addition to motors, electric energy is used 
for various other purposes as the production of ultra- 
violet rays to help preserve or increase the vitamin 
content of foods; photoelectric tubes for actuating 
operations of wrapping, sorting, and counting; cooking 
of foods by various electrical processes, and the pasteuri- 
zation of milk. 

A paper on the subject of A Modern Electrified 
Dairy Plant was presented at the Pittsburgh District 
Meeting of the Institute March 11-18, 1931, by Mr. 
A. J. Dreux and Mr. H. C. Brunner. This paper 
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illustrates how a modern electrified dairy offers a very 
desirable type of load for central stations, particularly 
when using the electrical conductivity method of 
pasteurization. 


INDUCTION AND D-C. Motors 


During the past year several new lines of induction 
motors have been placed on the market and the trend 
is toward simplification and standardization of design: 
The greater use of standardized parts reduces the 
stocks which must be carried both by the user and 
manufacturer, increases the number of combinations or 
types of motors possible with a given number of parts 
and in general makes the apparatus more universally 
adaptable. 

Several new lines of totally enclosed fan-cooled 
squirrel-cage induction motors have been announced 
and in practically all cases these motors are on the 
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same frame size as corresponding ratings of open motors. 
In these fan-cooled motors ball or roller bearings are 
used almost without exception and the cartridge type 
of bearing housing is quite generally adopted. This 
construction permits the dismantling of the motor and 
the removal of the rotor without exposing the bearings. 

A number of manufacturers has also brought out 
lines of totally enclosed fan-cooled motors for use in 
locations where explosive gases are present. These 
motors are approved by the Underwriters Laboratory 
for use in gasoline refining, garages, gasoline handling, 
and filling stations, dry cleaning establishments, 
chemical plants, paint factories, and in similar locations. 

To meet the requirements of testing large vertical 
pumps and turbine wheels a vertical dynamometer 
rated at 300 hp. has been developed. The stator is 
supported in such a manner that it is free to rotate and 
the torque developed is measured on a beam and dial 
scale. The direct-current armature is especially. con- 
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structed and makes use of a shrink-ring type commuta- 
tor for high-speed operation. . 
Fractional horsepower motors of the universal com- 
mutator type have a wide speed range from no load to 
full load and consequently are not generally applicable 
for the constant speed service. A novel type of clutch 
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has been developed which when installed in these frac- 
tional horsepower motors maintains a practically con- 
stant speed at the coupling regardless of how much 
higher the motor speed may go. This device conse- 
quently makes it possible to use universal motors for 
such applications as cash registers, calculating ma- 
chines, small motor-generator sets, etc. 
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Although speed reducers or gear reducers are now 
extensively used there is a decided trend towards the 
combination of various types of these gear reducers with 
industrial motors in order to form a more compact and 
self-contained unit. Some of these are of the fixed ratio 
type with either single, double, or triple reduction while . 
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others have a variable ratio. A recent addition con- 
sists of a standard constant speed motor in combination 
with a 4-speed gear forming a self-contained and very 
compact unit. With this combination various gear 
ratios are available and it is possible to change from 
one speed to another under full load conditions. 

Another example of a combined unit is a centrifugal 
type compressor for refrigerating service in which the 
compressor, gears, and motor are combined in one unit. 


Fig. 12—Sameie Cuarr OBTAINED wiTH SMOKE RECORDER 
This is a high-speed single-stage compressor of approxi- 
mately 25 tons refrigeration capacity and by means of 
the unit type construction it is possible to eliminate the 
usual shaft seals. 

A paper presented by Mr. A. M. Rossman at the 
Philadelphia meeting A New System of Speed Control 
for A-C. Motors, gives a detailed account of a new 
method of speed control, its possibilities, and savings. 
The system consists essentially of a constant speed a-c. 


Fig. 13—Consote Tyrer Boarp ror ELECTRONIC 
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motor of either the synchronous or induction type, 
supplemented by an adjustable speed d-c. machine of 
much smaller size and a motor-generator set of similar 
capacity. The frame of the a-c. motor is mounted on 
bearings so that the frame as well as the rotor may 
rotate. 


SYNCHRONOUS Motors 


At the Winter Convention two papers on the subject 
of synchronous motors were presented. The motor 
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described by Mr. M. A. Hyde, Jr., was developed 
especially for low-speed applications requiring high 
starting and high pull-in torques with a low-current 
inrush. The damper construction instead of being of 
the usual squirrel-cage type is phase wound and in 
starting an external resistance is inserted in this circuit 
and the motor accelerates in a manner quite similar to 
that of the ordinary wound rotor induction motor. 

The paper presented by Messrs. McLenegan and 
Ferriss discusses the design features of normal syn- 
chronous motors and shows how these features are 
varied to adapt synchronous motors to the requirements 
of various special applications. Among the various 
modifications discussed are the use of part-winding 
starting for applications where low-starting torques and 
low-starting inrush are desirable, also various methods 
of obtaining high-starting torque such as by means of 
over-sized motors, over-voltage, delta-Y starting, 
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tapped windings, phase-connected damper windings 
for both salient and non-salient pole motors, and a 
rotable stator scheme. 


It is reported that the first application of a syn- 
chronous motor directly connected to a grain elevator 
leg was made during 1930. Ordinarily the starting 
torque required by these legs or bucket elevators is 
comparatively light but in case of emergency such as 
starting after a power failure, with the buckets loaded, 
a high-starting torque and a high pull-in torque are 
required. 


Although several high-torque synchronous motors 
have been applied to primary or large gyratory crushers 
most of these have been of the standard mechanical 
construction and usually belted to the crusher pulley. 
A unique application has been made which utilizes a 
vertical motor of the umbrella type in which the re- 
volving field poles are external to the stator which in 
turn is bolted rigidly to the frame of the crusher. 
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Another interesting and rather unusual application 
of a synchronous motor is for driving a hot copper rolling 
mill which requires continuous reversing service. The 
motor is guaranteed to reverse in five seconds and a 
special type of damper winding construction is used to 
increase the radiating surface and dissipate heat caused 
by the frequent starting and stopping. 

For use in the Chilean Nitrate Industry a number of 
synchronous motors rated at 250 hp., 450 r. p. m., was 
built of the totally enclosed fan-cooled type. This 
construction is necessary to protect the motors against 
the saline solutions and vapors and the construction 
details are along very much the same lines as carried 
out on the smaller industrial motors. 

When protected type motors are required either on 
account of injurious vapors or dust, it is sometimes 
undesirable or impossible to locate the control equip- 
ment in separate rooms and to take care of those cases 
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in which the control must. be mounted in the same 
location as the motor, synchronous motor starters have 
been developed with the entire control immersed in a 
tank of oil. 


ELECTRONIC TUBES 


During the past year the electronic tube has become 
an accepted industrial device. Its original use was 
confined to the arts of communication and science and 
not until recently has any concerted effort been made 
to apply it to industrial purposes. Electronic tubes 
possess characteristics not available in older forms of 
electrical apparatus but offer many possibilities for 
industrial applications. These characteristics may be 
listed briefly as follows: speed of operation, small 
actuating energy requirement, amplification properties, 
accurate response, quietness of operation, and freedom 
from moving parts and contacts. In addition, the 
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actuation of electronic tubes may be brought about by 
a large number of different physical effects including 
changes in resistance, inductance, capacitance, phase 
angle, frequency, temperature, sound, light, color, 
radio or carrier current. 


There has developed a demand for electronic tube 
units which can be adapted to many applications for 
experimental purposes. Such units have been brought 
out by several manufacturers. The more common of 
these are the photoelectric units and electrostatically 
controlled are discharge units. The tubes used in the 
latter are better known by the trade names of grid glow 
or thyratron. 


In line with this increasing interest a paper entitled 
Electron Tubes in Industry, was presented by Mr. W. R. 
King at the Winter Convention. This paper gives a 
general discussion of the theory and characteristics of 
electron tubes without going into design details or 
calculations. Several of the more common control 
schemes involving tubes are explained for the purpose 
of showing how tube characteristics can be adapted to 
various applications. 

To eliminate the human element in determination of 
smoke density a device utilizing a light source and 
photoelectric tube in connection with a recording 
instrument has been developed and gives a continuous 
accurate record of smoke density. The light source is 
mounted on one side of the stack and throws a beam of 
light through an aperture on the photoelectric tube 
mounted on the opposite side. The amount of light 
reaching the photoelectric tube is determined by the 
smoke density, and indicating or recording instruments 
may be installed at any convenient location. 


One of the most interesting and largest electron 
tube applications is the control of lighting for stages 
and auditoriums. Installations of this type involve the 
use of between 300 and 600 electron tubes. Three 
installations of this type are in the Civic Opera House 
in Chicago, the Severance Memorial Hall in Cleveland, 
and a theatre in Los Angeles. The latest of these 
units, the one at Cleveland, has all of the control 
circuits operated from an organ type console. With 
this control it is possible to pre-set scenes, gradually 
fade from scene to scene with either manual control or 
automatically at a pre-determined rate, and vary the 
intensity of any light circuit in the hall individually or 
in combination with any other circuit or circuits. In 
the old types of stage lighting control the intensity was 
varied by means of rheostats. This new method uses 
three-legged reactors located conveniently for load 
distribution and the degree of saturation and consequent 
change in light intensity is varied by rectified direct 
current from tubes. Another application for the same 
type of equipment as used for theatre dimming is the 
control of building flood lights. On a large number of 
new buildings the lighting is so arranged that the shad- 
ing and colors vary in some regular cycle. 


Electron tubes are also being used for speed control 
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of d-c. motors in a number of various applications. 
At the present time for smaller motors, that is 3 hp. or 


below the control can be accomplished directly by 


control of armature voltage and current supplied from 
tubes, while for larger motors the field current only is 


controlled and supplied by tubes. One of the better 


known applications of this type is the maintaining of 
proper tension in the wire for a wire drawing machine 


and reel. 


Photoelectric units have also been adapted to any 
number of production line applications where the 


objects are too light or fragile to operate ordinary © 


control making or breaking devices by physical con- 
tact. On any application where an object can be 
made to intercept or otherwise vary a light beam this 


action can be used to actuate an operation. Some of. 


the more common applications have been for counting, 
wrapping of packages such as foods, gum, etc., flag 
switches for reversing rolls as in steel mills, flashover 
protection of rotary converters, cutting of paper sheets 
to the proper length as required in connection with 
paper bag machines, paper break indicators in connec- 
tion with paper machines, turning on and off lights in 
factories or offices to give proper illumination without 


- wasting of power, and determining the transparency 


of paper. 


ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT 


‘aa During the past year numerous improvements and 
refinements in elevator electrical equipment were made 
‘in keeping with the tendency toward higher speeds, 
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automatic landing control, and quieter operation. The 
common trend toward combination units is also illus- 
trated in elevator apparatus by building of motor- 
generator sets with exciter and control in one frame. 
One of the completely new and interesting develop- 
ments of the past year was the building of an elevator 
with two cars operating in one shaftway. Obviously 
the object of this arrangement is the saving of floor 
space in tall buildings where the space occupied by 
elevator shaftways is both valuable and large, inasmuch 
as the shaftway area must be subtracted from each floor. 
This elevator embodies all of the latest features in 
elevator design including automatic floor landing, 
door opening, and futuristically decorated cars. The 
cars use the floor bottom system of control and in 
addition a set of signals are displayed in each car 
indicating the relative position of both cars in the 
shaftway. The cars are prevented from approaching 
each other closer than two floors by an automatic block 
system of control which brings the car to a normal stop — 
when this limiting distance is reached. 


CONCLUSION 


The Committee feels that there is a large field open 
for the electrical engineer in industry and that the 
Institute can be of material assistance to its members 
by bringing before them the important developments 
and trends in the various industries. In the prepara- 


‘tion of this report we desire to acknowledge the assis- 


tance given by the various members of the committee 
and also by the Electric Machinery Manufacturing Co. 
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Instruments and Measurements 


ANNUAL REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON INSTRUMENTS AND MEASUREMENTS* 


HE Committee on Instruments and Measurements 
has been active during the past year on the 
following subjects: 


1. Standard definitions for telemetering. 

2. Standards for recording instruments. 

3. Standards for indicating instruments. 

4. Revision of Standards No. 14—Instrument 
Transformers. 
Revision of Electrical Units. 
Symposium on precision measurements. 
Technique of temperature measurements. 
Measurement of reactive power. 
Method of measuring distortion factor. 
Review of proposed papers. 
Conclusion. 
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STANDARD DEFINITIONS FOR TELEMETERING 


The subcommittee devoted to telemetering has been 
active for a number of years. Last year in this report 
there were published for comment standard definitions 
on this relatively new subject. It has been felt that, 
with the interest in the field of telemetering, it would 
be desirable to have some standard definitions so that 
the terms which are used would not be results from a 
hit and miss selection, as often occurs in newly devel- 
oped fields. With comments received this year a set 
of standard definitions was approved by the member- 
ship of the Instruments and Measurements Committee, 
and is now ready for transmittal to the Standards 
Committee for adoption. 


STANDARDS FOR RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 


As a result of several years work, a subcommittee 
has completed a draft of proposed standards for re- 
cording instruments. These standards have been 
approved by the Instruments and Measurements 
Committee, and are now ready for submission to the 
Standards Committee. 

The work of the subcommittee is under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Kinnard. A large amount of work has 
been involved in the development of these standards 
so as to cover this field of measuring instruments. 


*COMMITTEE ON INSTRUMENTS AND MEASUREMENTS: 
E. J. Rutan, Chairman, 


H. 8. Baker, M. Eppley, H. C. Koenig, 

P, A. Borden. R. C. Fryer, W. B. Kouwenhoven, 
H. B. Brooks, J. B. Gibbs, F, A. Laws 

O. J. Bushnell, W. N. Goodwin, Jr., E. S. Lee 

A. L. Cook, I. F. Kinnard, Paul MacGahan, 

E. D. Doyle, O. A. Knopp, R. T. Pierce, 
Melville Eastham, A. E. Knowlton, W. J. Shackelton, 


The Committee has considered many new items which 
have shown that the Standards for Indicating Instru- 
ments should also be revised. 


STANDARDS FOR INDICATING INSTRUMENTS 


Since 1927, Instrument Standards No. 23 has been 
used by the industry. Since that time considerable 
progress has been made, and experience with the 
Standards has indicated that a revision would be 
desirable. A subcommittee was appointed at the 
beginning of this year to start the revision. 


REVISION OF STANDARDS No. 14—INSTRUMENT 
TRANSFORMERS 


A subcommittee has been active during the past year 
revising Standards No. 14 covering instrument trans- 
formers. This standard was approved in 1925. It 
was the feeling of the members of the Instruments and 
Measurements Committee that progress in the art 
warranted revision at this time. The committee is 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Gibbs.. Several tenta- 
tive drafts have been prepared and revised so that these 
standards will soon be in form to be submitted to the 
Committee membership for approval. 


REVISION OF ELECTRICAL UNITS 


The report of the Committee on Instruments and 
Measurements for the Institute year ending July 31, 
1929, contained a brief account of the participation of 
this Committee in the events which led up to the first 
meeting of the (international) Advisory Committee 
on Electricity at Paris in 1928. At that meeting resolu- 
tions of far-reaching importance were adopted, to the 
effect that the absolute system of electrical units, 
derived from the c. g. s. system, may be substituted with 
advantage for the present international system of units 
which is based upon arbitrary legalized material stand- 
ards, namely, the mercury ohm and the silver volt- 
ameter. 

The second meeting of the Advisory Committee on 
Electricity was held in Paris in June 1930. The Ameri- 
can representative on the Committee, Dr. G. K. 
Burgess, Director of the Bureau of Standards, was pre- 
vented from attending, and sent Dr. H. B. Brooks as 
his substitute. 

Representatives were sent by the national standardiz- 
ing laboratories of England, Germany, Japan, and the 
Soviet Republics; by the Laboratoire Central d’Elec- 
tricite of Paris, and the International Bureau of Weights 
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and Measures at Sevres. Italy was represented by 
‘Professor L. Lombardi of the Royal School of Engineers 
at Rome. Other experts were present as invited guests. 
A large part of the sessions was taken up with the dis- 
cussion of a new duty which the International Com- 
mittee of Weights and Measures had recently laid upon 
the Advisory Committee on Electricity, namely, that of 
advising the International Committee on all questions 
relating to the methods of measurement and to the units 
and standards of light. 


Concerning the primary standard of light, resolutions 
were adopted supporting the view that a black-body 
radiator should be adopted; requesting the national 
laboratories to examine the specifications for the 
Waidner-Burgess primary standard of light and to give 
their views regarding the practicability of its adoption; 
and urging the desirability of making additional deter- 
minations of the brightness of the black-body radiator, 
especially under the conditions prescribed by the 
Bureau of Standards’ specifications, or at least under 
conditions. comparable with them. 


Concerning the unit of light and its maintenance, the 
Advisory Committee adopted a resolution to the effect 
that it is inexpedient to change the unit (2. e., the inter- 
national candle) which has been in use since 1909. 
Other resolutions adopted relate to the exchange and 
comparison of groups of lamps by the national standard- 
izing laboratories, and to the adjustment of the values 
of the practical secondary standards, as may be neces- 
sary in the future as a result of reference to a primary 
standard. . 

Concerning the electrical units and standards, two 
resolutions were adopted, as follows: 


1. With regard to the unit of resistance, the ohm, 
considering that methods of determining the absolute 
ohm are sufficiently advanced and that the agreement 
between the measurements of the coils (secondary 
standards) of the different laboratories remains within 
the limits of precision of the measurements, it is not 
necessary at present to undertake further comparisons 
of the resistance coils with mercury ohms. 

2. As to the units of electromotive force, on the 
contrary, the international comparisons of standard 
cells show differences, exceeding the limits of possible 
precision, between the values of the electromotive 
force of the standards of different countries. The 
committee considers that it is absolutely necessary to 
make new determinations of the electromotive force 
of the international Weston cells in each national 
laboratory by means of the silver voltameter. 


The conditions under which the silver voltameter 


should be used are specified sufficiently in the report 
of the international committee which met in Washington 
in 1910. The Advisory Committee recommends, how- 
ever, that the national laboratories use the Smith or 
the Kohlrausch voltameter, avoiding organic material, 
which is detrimental to the electrolytic deposit. 

The groups of Weston cells prepared in the several 
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laboratories can be considered as sufficiently constant 
until the absolute unit of current shall be established. 

It should be noted that these recommendations con- 
cerning standard cells and voltameters do not in any 
way modify the Advisory Committee’s recommendation 
of 1928 looking to the ultimate legalization of the abso- 
lute ohm, volt, and ampere on a basis free from all 
arbitrary character. The recommendations merely 
recognize that the standard cell and the silver volt- 
ameter are useful tools, when properly used, and. are 
essential to the maintenance and dissemination of the 
international electrical units under the existing limi- 
tations. 

The Advisory Committee also made recommenda- 
tions regarding the equipment of the International 
Bureau of Weights and Measures and plans for coopera- 
tion between that bureau and the national laboratories 
in work on electric and photometric standards. Since 
an international General Conference on Weights and 
Measures is to be held in 1933, the Advisory Committee 
decided that it should meet again before that time to 
study the comparisons of standards which shall have 
been made and to assign values in absolute units for 
the standards of resistance and of electromotive force. 


SYMPOSIUM OF PRECISION MEASUREMENTS 


In view of the recent activity of the International 
Advisory Committee on Electricity, it was felt desir- 
able to have some outstanding papers written concern- 
ing the fundamental electrical units. The subject is 
being treated in a symposium which is beng presented 
at the 1981 Summer Convention and which includes 
four papers. ‘These are: 

1. International Standard of Electromotive Force 
and Its Low-Temperature Coefficient Form, by Marion 
Eppley, the Eppley Laboratory, Inc. 

2. The Unit of Electrical Resistance; Past History 
and Impending Change, by H. B. Brooks, National 
Bureau of Standards. 

8. Design of Potentiometers, by I. Melville Stein, 
Leeds and Northrup Company. 

4. Electrical Units and Their Application, by L. T. 
Robinson, General Electric Company. 


TECHNIQUE OF TEMPERATURE MEASUREMENTS 


In order to set up a standard code for temperature 
measurements, a subcommittee has been appointed. 
This committee has already analyzed all of the tempera- 
ture requirements included in the various standards 
of the Institute, and is now summarizing these data 
preparatory to setting up the necessary measurement 
technique. 


MEASUREMENT OF REACTIVE POWER 


Considerable interest is being displayed ‘in the 
matter of measurement of reactive power. A sub- 
committee has been considering this subject, and is 
cooperating with a committee appointed by the 
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Standards Committee under the chairmanship of 
Mr. A. E. Knowlton. 


METHOD OF MEASURING DISTORTION FACTOR 


In line with the recommendation of this Committee, 
made in last year’s annual report, a subcommittee has 
been following the performance of Belfils Bridge which 
is being used by one of the manufacturing companies. 
The work has progressed to the point where a report 
has been prepared covering the performance of this 
apparatus. At the present time the report is in circula- 
tion among the members of the Instruments and Mea- 
surements Committee in order that their comments 
and recommendations may be obtained in regard to the 
suitability of this device for the measurement of dis- 
tortion factor. 


PAPERS 


In addition to the four papers mentioned above in 
connection with the symposium of precision measure- 
ments, nine papers have been submitted to this Com- 
mittee for review. Some of these have already been 
approved for publication and presentation and the re- 
mainder are in circulation and will be reported on 
shortly. These papers are listed below: 


Measurements of Cable Insulation Characteristics 
A High-Sensitive Power-Factor Bridge, by W. B. 
Kouwenhoven and A. Banos. 


High-Voltage Bridge for Measurement of Cables with 
Grounded Sheaths, by C. F. Dawes and A. F. Daniel. 
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The Elimination of an Inherent Error in the Usual 
Form of Capacitance Bridge for Capacitance and Power- 
Factor Measurements by the Substitution Method, by 
R. P. Siskind. 


Measurements of Magnetic Flux 


Core Loss Measurements at High-Flux Densities, by 
B. M. Smith and C. Concordia. 

This paper was presented at the Northeastern 
District Meeting, Rochester, N. Y., April 1931. 


Miscellaneous Subjects 


A Direct-Current Bushing Transformer, by A. S. 
Fitzgerald. 

A New Overcurrent Relay with Straight Line Charac- 
teristics, by S. L. Goldsborough and R. M. Smith. 

A Thermionic Type Automatic Synchronizer, by 
F. H. Gulliksen. 

The Characteristics of the Oscillograph-Galvanometer, 
by V.S. Thomander. 

The Amplifier-Oscillograph, by S. K. Waldorf. 


CONCLUSION 


Active interest has been shown by the members of 
the Committee on Instruments and Measurements 
through the year. The meetings held were well at- 
tended and subcommittee reportsindicated considerable 
progress was being made in each of the assigned activi- 
ties, and definite steps have been taken on several as 
indicated above. During the coming year it is ex- 
pected to complete some of the other projects. 


steel industry. 


Applications to Iron and Steel Production 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPLICATIONS TO IRON AND STEEL 
ia PRODUCTION* 


HE functions of this committee have, in the past, 
been largely confined to (1) encouraging the 
presentation of papers before the Institute dealing 


with those phases of electrical engineering which are 


major factors in the utilization of electricity in the 
(2) To preparing an annual report 
which briefly summarizes such phases of the application 


_of electricity to the production of iron and steel as are 
considered new or of special interest to the membership. 


During the past year, the committee’s work has 
followed the previous precedent, in procuring papers. 
It also actively cooperated in arranging a joint session 
of the Institute with the Association of Iron and Steel 
Electrical Engineers at the meeting of the Middle 
Eastern District held in Pittsburgh on March 11th to 
13th inclusive, 1931. The papers presented before 
this meeting which the members of this committee were 
active in procuring are as follows: 

1. “Conversion and Distribution of General Purpose 


D-C. Power in Large Industrial Plants,’ by R. D. 


Abbiss, Carnegie Steel Co., and D. C. West, Westing- 
house Elec. & Mfg. Co. 

2. Symposium on Interconnection Between Utilities 
and Industries: Davison Coke and Iron Co. and 
Duquesne Light Co. Interconnection, by G. E. Dignan, 
Davison Coal and Iron Co. and R. L. Kirk, Duquesne 


Light Co. 


8. “Interconnection of Power Supply Between 


Public Utilities and Large Industrial Users,”’ by F. O. 


Schnure, Bethlehem Steel Co. 

4. “Absorption of By-Product Power,” by A. 
Hoeffle, Toledo Edison Co. and W. T. Woodmancy, 
Interlake Iron Corp. 


oY’ The® Use® of hibamia ike in Large Annealing 


Furnaces,” by J. C. Woodson, Westinghouse Elec. & 
Mfg. Co. : 
‘The Committee wishes to report that this joint meet- 


ing of the Institute and the Association of Iron and 
Steel Electrical Engineers was a very successful part 


of the Middle Eastern District Meeting Program, and 


ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN THE IRON AND STEEL 
INDUSTRY DURING 1930 


During the year 1930 there has been a general reces- 
sion from the unusually high operating rates of the 
preceding year, and an accompanying reduction in 
expenditure for improvements and new plant facilities. 
However, an impressive amount of electrical equipment 
has been purchased and many interesting developments 
have taken place. Undoubtedly, the very successful. 
electrification of rolling mills and their auxiliaries has 
been an important factor in the steel industry. 


The iron and steel industry during 1930, purchased 
163,490 total horsepower of main drive motors, rated 
300 hp. or over, as compared to a total of approximately 
350,000 hp. during 1929. The fact that the rate of 
increase in installed horsepower for main drives is 
greater than the rate of increase for ingot capacity, 
indicates the tendency to modernize old mills. 


Direct-Current Motors 


Many important installations have been completed 
during 1930, with others rapidly nearing completion. 
From various viewpoints, a new 10,000-hp., 54-inch 
blooming mill in the Chicago District is memorable. 
It is the most powerful mill yet installed by a margin 
of 2,000 hp., an increase in power which will be useful 
in rolling thicker and heavier sections. This tends 
toward greater output of the whole plant, the blooming 
mill being the first of all the rolling operations. 

Even more than for its size, this mill is unique in 
that the two main rolls, usually geared together, are 
driven individually, each by its own motor. This isa 
great improvement over the former method of a single 
motor coupled to a pinion stand. The ordinary con- 
struction of mill pinions and housings permits wear 
and misalinement from which develop accelerated — 
wear, noise, vibration, and occasional break age. wai 
the mill must continue in operation f 


€ suggests that joint meetings with the Association of ens 
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mill spindles between motor and rolls, an incidental 
advantage being smaller inertia. 

Immediately following the 54-inch blooming mill 
just referred to is the 52-inch beam mill. The rough- 
ing mill is driven by a 7,000-hp. reversing motor, and 
a 2,000-hp. reversing motor for the edging stand. 
Likewise the intermediate mill will be equipped with 
reversing motors rated at 6,000 hp. and 2,000 hp. 

There is now under construction by this same com- 
pany,-a 44-inch universal slabbing mill, the driving 
motors of which will have a continuous capacity of 
12,500 hp., and a maximum emergency capacity of 
35,000 hp. The upper and lower horizontal rolls are 
to be individually driven by two 5,000-hp., 40/80- 
r. p.m. reversing motors, constituting a twin motor 
drive of 10,000 hp., 4,000,000 Ib-ft. maximum torque 
capacity, duplicate of the 54-inch blooming mill now 
in operation. The vertical edging rolls are to: be 
driven by a third reversing motor, rated 2,500 hp., 
79/225 r. p.m., 500,000 lb-ft. maximum torque capac- 
ity. Power for the three reversing motors will be 
furnished by a 10,500-kw. flywheel motor-generator set 
consisting of a 180,000-lb. flywheel, a 6,500-hp., 25- 
cycle, 6,600-volt, 370-r.p.m. induction motor, and 
three 3,500-kw., 700-volt generators connected in 
parallel. This installation will be of unusual interest 
to steel mill engineers because of the large size of the 
mill and the electrical equipment, and also because of 
the method of drive, utilizing three reversing motors 
with control to provide adjustment of relative speeds, 
thus permitting variations in drafting and the use of 
rolls of unequal diameter. 

To secure the necessary refinement for the accurate 
automatic control of the screwdown mechanisms on a 
32-inch three-high universal plate mill and on roughing 
and intermediate 52-inch universal structural mills, 
seven variable-voltage screwdown equipments have 
been installed. The variable-voltage control permits 
much more accurate settings than could be obtained 
with rheostatic control, either automatic or manually 
operated, and thus speeds up the operation of the entire 
mill. A further advantage is the elimination of the 
large capacity reversing and accelerating contacts 
and starting resistor, with accompanying lowered 
maintenance. 

In addition to the 54-inch and 44-inch mills referred 
to above, this company is also completing a 96-inch 
continuous plate mill, a 10-inch alloy bar mill, a large 
open-hearth department, and a 20,000-kw. addition to 
the existing steam turbine power station. 

The 10-inch alloy bar mill will be driven by nine 
direct current motors, totaling 7,627 hp. Some of 
the motors have a speed range of approximately 5 to 1, 
which is obtained partly by motor field adjustments 
and partly by armature voltage control through the 
use of auxiliary bucking generators, one for each of 
two motors which have this large speed range. The 
use of these bucking generators permits operating the 
three main 1,750-kw., 600-volt generators in parallel at 
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constant bus voltage. The motors will be equipped 
throughout with speed regulators of the vibrating type, 
designed to hold the speed regulation within very close 
limits. Y 

An 8,000-hp., 40/100-r. p.m. reversing motor is 
now being built to drive a 44-inch blooming mill at 
Gary. This motor will be capable of developing a 
maximum torque of 2,900,000 lb-ft. The mechanical 
parts of this motor, including the armature spider, will 
be of fabricated steel construction throughout. Several 
reversing motors with fabricated and electrically welded 
armature spiders have been in service for some time, 
demonstrating beyond doubt the reliability of this type 
of construction. Power for the 8,000-hp. motor will be 
supplied by a 3875-r. p.m. motor-generator set, con- 
sisting of two 3,500-kw. generators, one 6,000-hp., 6,600- 
volt, 25-cycle induction motor, and one 200,000-hp- 
sec. flywheel. 

A southern steel company has placed in operation at 
Alabama City, a new 40-inch blooming mill which 
replaces an engine-driven 36-inch mill. The 40-inch 
mill is driven by a _7,000-hp., 700-volt, 50/120-r. p. m., 
single-armature reversing motor supplied with power 
from a 6,000-kw. flywheel motor-generator set... This 
company has also installed a new 32-inch three-high 
universal plate mill driven by a 4,000-hp., 80/160- 
r. p.m., d-c. motor, similar to a reversing mill motor, 
with variable-voltage power supplied by a 3,200-kw. _ 
flywheel motor-generator. The major part of the mill 
output is light gage sheets. The type of drive. used 
permits the operator conveniently to select low speeds 
for the roughing passes, and high speeds for the finish- 
ing passes, with very rapid acceleration to the desired 
rolling speeds. An important feature of this mill is 
the automatic screwdown. When the operator moves 
the pass master switch to each successive position, the 
desired. screwdown setting for each pass is obtained by 
automatic control. 

A 20-inch continuous hot strip mill in the Detroit 
District was put into operation in 1930. This mill has 
ten stands, each driven by an individual d-ec motor. 
The drive for this mill has one very interesting feature. 
When rolling from slabs of such length that the piece 
will reach from stand 4 to stand 5, the section of the 
bus to which the first four motors and one 5,000-kw. 
generator set are connected, is segregated from the 
bus to which the remainder of the motors and the other 
generators are connected. This is necessary because 
the minimum speeds of the first four motors when 
operating at normal rated voltage are such that the 
metal would be delivered from stand 4 at a very much 
higher speed than it enters stand 5. Consequently, 
when the piece is continuous between stands 4 and 5, 
the speeds of the first four stands must be lowered by 
reducing the voltage of the generators on the section 
of bus to which the first four motors are connected. 
A similar arrangement was incorporated in the control 
of the first two motors on the 60-inch strip mill in a 
plant at Steubenville, Ohio. 
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Motor drive has for the first time been successfully 
applied on a large scale to the operation of a 900-ton 
ingot pressing application that was formerly monopo- 
lized almost entirely by steam or hydraulic operation. 
This press is in the new plant of a wrought iron manu- 
facturer near the Pittsburgh District and compresses 
wrought iron sponge balls, about five feet in diameter, 
into rectangular ingots, measuring about 6 ft. by 18 
inches square, preparatory to rolling in the blooming 
mill. On the final squeeze, it is necessary to exert a 
pressure of at least 1,000 pounds per square inch. 
Maintenance of factory production at full speed, re- 
quires operating the rams up to 75 feet per minute. 
Still the motors and press must be protected from the 
enormous stress which would result if the ram was 
brought up suddenly against a solidly compressed 
ingot. The solution of these and other problems in- 
volved a coordination of generator, exciter, and motor 
characteristics with manual and automatic control 
facilities, so that, as the pressure increases, the ram 
speed is slowed up towards the end of its stroke and the 
current will never exceed the allowable limit. 

The main 900-ton ram is driven, through four racks 
and eight pinions, by a double-armature, 1,200-hp., 
d-c. reversing motor, having a normal full-load speed 
of about 125 r. p. m., and a maximum light-load speed of 
275r.p.m. The motor was built with two armatures in 
order to reduce the W R? and to halve the current to be 
carried by each commutator. The auxiliary 200-ton 
end rams are driven by a 325-hp. single-armature motor, 
having a nominal full-load speed of 250 r. p. m. and a 
maximum light-load speed of 550 r.p.m. The motors 
are of sturdy mechanical construction, with cast steel 
armature spiders, special armature coil bracing, and 
thrust bearings at the coupling end. Rear enclosing 
end bells are provided so that the motors may be 
ventilated. This is necessary as the motors carry 
heavy loads at very low speeds, and are therefore 
incapable of self-ventilation. 

Variable-voltage d-c. power for the two press motors 
is furnished by a four-unit synchronous motor-generator 
set, consisting of a 1,000-kw. generator for the large 
motor, a 300-kw. generator for the small motor, a 
1,500-hp., 80 per cent power factor, 6,600-volt, three- 
phase, 60-cycle, synchronous driving motor, and a 
50-kw., 250-volt exciter. 

In addition to the electrical features enumerated, the 
mechanical design of the press incorporates a number 
of features intended to provide safe and reliable opera- 
tion. ‘The faces of the main ram head and stationary 
side stop are not smooth but have corrugations verti- 
cally and horizontally across them, so that on the first 
impact, only about 10 per cent of the total face of the 
ram strikes the ingot and the ram has to move in about 
11% inches before the entire face strikes. 

The electrically driven press has been in operation 
several months, and its success has demonstrated the 
practicability of electrical drive for such machines. 

A mill in the Youngstown District has purchased 
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the electrical equipment for a 10-inch bar mill having 
12 tandem stands. Ten d-c. motors totaling 7,350 hp. 
with variable-voltage control from two ‘2,000-kw. 
motor-generator sets will be used with this mill. The 
mill will have two unique features, one being the 
method of speed control and the other is the use of 
vertical motors to drive the vertical roll main 
stands. 


A speed regulator of the carbon pile type is used 
with each motor and with a master frequency generator 
to maintain a desired speed relation between stands. 
The customary bevel gear drive to the rolls has been 
eliminated by the use of vertical motors. The vertical 
motor is mounted above the mill on an overhung 
support. This support also carries the rolls and 
pinion housing. The rolls can be moved sideways or 
up and down with respect to the bar being rolled so 
that the vertical rolls can be lined up with the grooves 
of the horizontal rolls. 


Synchronous Motors 


Among the more important synchronous motors 
which have been purchased during the year may be 
mentioned two 4,500-hp., 156.5-r. p. m., 6,600-volt, 
60-cycle units which will drive two rolling mills in the 
plant of a Pennsylvania manufacturer. This company 
also purchased one 5,000-hp., 360-r. p. m., 6,600-volt 
synchronous motor to drive a 24-inch billet mill and 
one 4,000-hp., 360-r. p. m., 6,600-volt motor to drive a 
28-inch billet mill at the same plant early this year. 
This company put into operation a 3,000-hp., 100- 
r. p. m., 11,000-volt, three-phase, 60-cycle synchronous 
motor, driving a three-high billet mill. This motor is 
of interest not only because it is one of the few main 
roll motors operating at over 6,600 volts, but also 
because it is~ started directly from the 11,000-volt 
circuit. 


A West Virginia manufacturer has purchased two 
synchronous motors, one 2,000-hp., 300-r. p.m. and 
one 1,000-hp., 360-r. p. m., which will drive the hot tin 


mills....This is believed to be the first installation of 


synchronous motors on mills of this character, previous 
practise having been to use induction motors with 
flywheels. Synchronous motors were chosen because 
of the necessity of maintaining a good power factor, 
and also because of the gain in efficiency. Not only is 
the synchronous motor itself more efficient than the 
corresponding induction motor, but the friction and 
windage losses of the usual flywheel and the power 
losses in the secondary resistor or liquid slip regulator 
are eliminated. It is estimated that the power per 
ton of tin plate rolled will be at least 5 to 10 per cent 
less than if an induction motor flywheel drive had 
been used. 


Switchgear 


All the modern improvements in switchgear equip- 
ment are rapidly being adopted by the iron and steel 
industry. The metal clad type of switchgear with its 
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live parts completely enclosed, excluding dust and 
dirt and at the same time protecting the operator from 
possible injury, is ideally suited to steel mill service. 


Auxiliaries 


Automatic screwdown equipment has been developed 
to the point where it will rapidly become more generally 
used. Two recent applications, one in a universal 
plate mill and the other in a structural mill have been 
mentioned in this article. The use of variable-voltage 
equipment for these screwdown drives has proved 
very desirable. 

There is increasing industrial activity in the applica- 
tion of vacuum tubes and related devices. The crane 
operator on the soaking pit cranes for a 54-inch mill in 
the Chicago District will control the opening and 
closing of the soaking pit covers through the action of 
photoelectric cells. In another plant, a photoelectric 
cell acts as a “‘flag’’ switch to make the necessary set-up 
for registering the temperature of each billet as it 
approaches the rail mill. Undoubtedly, the field for 
such applications will rapidly increase. 

The majority of the motor-driven heavy shears, 
such as bloom and slab shears, which are now in opera- 
tion, are driven through clutches by induction motors 
equipped with flywheels. The mechanical clutches 
are a source of more or less trouble, and to eliminate 
these and also the losses in the continuously running 
motor and flywheel, several shears have recently been 
installed with d-c. motor drives, arranged to start and 
stop with each cut. 


Two of these are in a new plant near Detroit. The 
larger of the two is an 800-ton slab shear, designed to 
cut a slab 8 inches thick by 25 inches wide. Another 
midwestern steel plant has recently placed in operation 
eight shears, cutting cold stock up to a maximum of 
ly inch thick by 42 inches wide. Some idea of the 
high rate of acceleration and retardation may be ob- 
tained from the fact that the shear makes a complete 
cycle in less than one second, and during this time the 
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motor starts from rest, attains a speed of over 450 
r.p.m., cuts the plate and stops. 

A Pittsburgh tube mill has installed two scrap shears 
for crushing and shearing pipe up to 24 inches. They 
are of the new type with the shear motors starting and 
stopping for each cycle. 

What is believed to be the first application of syn- 
chronous motors to flying shear drive is in connection 
with a 20-inch hot strip mill in the Detroit District. 
The shear is of the rotary flying type, and, to insure 
that the metal shall be cut into equal lengths, it is 
necessary that the speed of shear be synchronized with 
the delivery speed of the metal from the mill. To 
accomplish this, an a-c. generator is provided on each 
stand, from which the metal may be delivered. The 
shear is driven by a synchronous motor, the power for 
which may be obtained from any of the a-c. generators. 

Three ore unloaders recently placed in operation at 
one of the Lake Erie Docks are interesting on account 
of their large size. The combined capacity of the 
three unloaders is 3,600 tons per hour, and the actual 
time for unloading a 10,000-ton boat is four or five 
hours. The bucket capacity for each unloader is 17 
tons. Each unloader uses eight motors totaling 
1,060 hp. The beam hoist motor is a 350-hp., 500- 
r. p.m., shunt-wound mill motor and the trolley travel 
motor is a 170-hp. motor, these two motors having 
variable voltage control. The bucket closing and 
opening motor is a two-speed wound-rotor mill type 
motor, and all other motors are a-c. motors. The 
motor-generator set for the variable-voltage control is 
mounted inside the beam and serves to help balance 
the stiff-leg weight. 

As electrical improvements in the iron. and steel 
industry are reviewed each year, the opportunities that 
exist for improvements in steel mill drives and auxiliary 
equipment become increasingly evident. These im- 
provements will result from a close cooperation be- 
tween the steel plant engineer, the mill builders, and 
the engineers of the electrical manufacturer. 
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compared with the previous year. 


Production and Application of Light: 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PRODUCTION AND 
APPLICATION OF LIGHT* 


PRODUCTION OF LIGHT 


Statistics on Incandescent Lamp Sales 


HE sale of incandescent lamps held up remarkably 
well during the past year, large lamps showing a 
decrease of about 1 per cent as compared with 
1929. The Central Station revenue derived from the 
two classes of service in which light is a large factor 
(domestic and commercial, small power and light) 


showed an increase of about 7.5 per cent as compared 
with the previous year, offsetting the reduction from 


other uses of electricity, and leaving a net increase of 
about 3 per cent. 


The average lumens, watts, and efficiency of the large 
lamps sold last year all increased as compared with the 
year before. The average lumens went from 797 to 
814; the average watts from 60.7 to 61.2 and the average 
lumens per watt 13.1 to 13.3. 


Of the sixteen standard wattages from 10 to 1,000 
inclusive, used in multiple service, three sizes 60, 100, 
and 200 watts, represent nearly half (oo 6 per cent) of 
the total wattage demand. 

The percentage of 110-volt and 115-volt lamps sold 
decreased slightly, while that of 120-volt gained as 
ny The percentage 
distribution for last year for 110-, 115-, and 120-volt 


. lamps was 5.2 per cent, 48.9 per cent, and 41.3 per cent 


respectively. Lamps for 200-250-volt service decreased 
from 3.3 per cent to 2.6 per cent of the total quantity 


sold for multiple service. 


_ The demand for street series ie is concentrating 
on the 6.6 ampere rating. This now represents 71.2 


per cent of the total; the next largest demand being 


14.6 per cent which is for the 15- and 20-ampere com- 


_ pensator type lamps. 


New Sources of Ultraviolet Radiation 


_ A new type of lamp (called a glow lamp) has been 


developed which produces ultraviolet light by virtue 
of a glow discharge through mercury vapor between. 


two hot cathodes of the oxide coated type. The two 
heater filaments for the cathodes are connected in series 


aud their resistance produces a sufficient difference in 5 
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potential to cause a discharge between the two cathodes, 


once they have become heated. The lamp is rated at 
2 amperes and 18 volts. This lamp, designed for opera- 
tion on alternating current requires a starting potential 
of some 35 volts, after which 18 volts issufficient to main- 
tain the discharge. One, two or three lamps may be 
operated on the ordinary 115-volt lighting circuit in con- 
nection witha suitable current-limiting resistance, react- 
ance, or transformer. ~The glass bulb has been selected 
for its transmission characteristics so that the lamp will 
produce practically no radiation below 2,800 Angstrom 
units. In addition to producing the desirable radia- 
tions of ultraviolet light, it also produces blue and green 
light in the visible spectrum which may possibly be used 
to advantage in the future to supplement the light of 


‘Mazda lamps, to secure a nearer approach to a light 
subjectively white in color as well as to obtain aie 


healthful ultraviolet radiation. 


In last years report a new paeeateeet eed: arc lamp 
was referred to. This lamp consumed about 315 watts. 


_A lamp of the same general characteristics, but of about 


forty per cent of this wattage has recently been an- 


nounced. The bulb is smaller, and is fitted with a metal 


cap which raises the operating temperature and pressure 


of mercury vapor in the bulb, and increases the effi- 


ciency of production of ultraviolet radiation. The ultra- 
violet output of the new lamp is approximately one-half 
of that of the older one. The transformer to be used 
with the new lamp weighs about 7% pounds and is 


small enough so that it can easily be embodied in the 


design of fixtures, to permit a wider use of this type of 
lamp, especially a source for dual lighting service. 
Still another type of lamp employing a tungsten 


‘filament, operated at a high temperature has been 


found to produce ultraviolet radiation in the biologically 
active range in sufficient quantity to be of value at 
least to poultry and animals where exposure times are 
not too short. eae for such service must, ob 


pton and sodium, 
ie This | eae 
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tube about one inch in diameter and 35 inches long 
which has to be maintained at a temperature of 350 deg. 
cent. (somewhat above the melting point of lead). A 
very high efficiency, about 70 per cent of the theoretical 
maximum, is obtained based on the input to the are 
alone. With the supplementary heating required, the 
over-all efficiency would, of course, be reduced. Previ- 
ous to this time sodium arcs with efficiencies of from 
50 to 70 lumens per watt have been described. The 
light from such lamps, however, is nearly monochro- 
matic and would, alone, be of limited utility for ordinary 
lighting service. 

Dr. Pirani has also obtained great increases in 
brilliancy in mercury and in neon discharge tubes.t 

The combination of hot cathode neon and mercury 
vapor lamps to produce light apparently white in color, 
at a high efficiency, (mentioned in our report for 1928) 
is again attracting interest, as is also the combination 
of the mercury arc with incandescent lamps. 


Small Gaseous Conductor Lamps 


These small negative glow lamps used for night 
lamps, indicative and current detectors, are now de- 
signed to operate on line voltages from 90 to 1380, and 
to consume from 0.01 to 2 watts,. The former is merely 
an indicator, the latter gives a maximum normal candle- 
power of 0.2. 


Photoflash Lamp 


A lamp has been designed to produce a high intensity 
flash for use in photographic work, consisting essentially 
of crumpled aluminum foil in an atmosphere of oxygen, 
which is ignited by a small filament that can be operated 
on any voltage from 2 to 130. It is made in a bulb of 

the size and shape of the 100 watt lamp used for general 
lighting service. 

The flash lasts approximately 0.02 second, the 
radiation is about such as would be obtained from a 
black body at a temperature of 4,000 deg. K. The 
flash is equivalent in candlepower to about 250 ordinary 
500-watt lamps. It is noiseless and fumeless, the 
products of combustion being retained within the bulb. 
The lamp is finding wide use in the photographic field. 


40-W att, Gas-filled Lamp 


The 40-watt lamp for ordinary lighting service is 
being changed from a vacuum to a gas-filled type, and, 
at the same time put in a slightly smaller bulb. The 
initial efficiency of the new lamp is slightly higher, and 
the light output is maintained better throughout life. 


50-W att Lamp 


The 50-watt incandescent lamp, for general lighting 
service; has been removed from the regular schedules 
of the manufacturers of Mazda lamps. Its demand can 
apparently be shifted largely to the 60-watt size which 
is gaining steadily in popularity. “The three sizes, 40, 50, 
and 60 represented unnecessarily close steps. 


*Zeitschrift fur Technesche Physik—Nov. 1930. 
{E. T. Z..—June 1930. 
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New Incandescent Lamps 

Three new lamps for 110-, 115-, and 120-volt lighting 
service have recently appeared on the market. These 
are, a 5-watt lamp in a bulb %4 inch in diameter, a 
100-watt in a tubular bulb 34 inches long, and a 150- 
watt in a tubular bulb about 12 inches long. 


APPLICATION OF LIGHT 
Ultraviolet 


The utility of ultraviolet radiation for purposes, 
other than merely the prevention of rickets, has been 
attracting wide attention and has been the subject of 
much experimental work. Its most promising physio- 
logical benefits seem to lie in the direction of prevention 
of colds and relief of anaemia. In the industrial field 
powerful carbon arcs are used for making accelerated 
tests (which must however be carefully evaluated) and 
for the treatment of food, tobacco, and other products. 
Small incandescent sources can be used in poultry 
houses with good effect. 

The use of screens with arc sources to absorb the 
ultraviolet radiation shorter than that which it is 
desired to use, has grown during the past year, partic- 
ularly in outfits intended for use in the home. A time 
limit switch is also incorporated: with some outfits to 
reduce the probability of over-exposure. The develop- 
ment of very powerful are sources with long-burning 
carbons, has extended the possible use of ultraviolet 
radiation in both industrial service, and in treating 
large groups in hospitals and sanatoriums. 


Trends in Lighting Practise—1930 


The interest of architects and decorators in the use 
of artificial light as a component part of their decorative 
scheme, is becoming more and more widespread. At 
first the new ideas were accepted in only the larger: 
cities, now in most of the smaller cities and larger towns 
excellent examples of the new practise can be found. 

Instead of trying to imitate flame sources, candles 
and oil lamps in fixtures intended for rooms of classical 
treatment, the skillful designer produces a luminaire 
which serves the modern light sources in an effective 
manner and then incorporates in the detail of decora- 
tion elements which are inherent to the decorative 
period under consideration. 

The more commercial or stock fixtures which have 
appeared on the market during the last few months 
exhibit a tendency to new forms, characterized in 
general by simplicity of line and pleasing proportions. 

If satisfactory illumination is to be obtained from 
side wall outlets, these must be fitted with some sort 
of device quite different from the ordinary candlestick 
bracket. Manufacturers are beginning to realize the 
possibility of so-called semi-indirect, side wall pockets 
or urns and a number of interesting varieties have been 
placed on the market during the period under consid- 
eration. weno. 

Only a few years ago it was the practise to finish the 
As a 
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result they often tended to appear as an incongruous 
after-thought, and not a component part of the struc- 
ture. We are now seeing many instances of what has 
been termed “built-in” lighting, but these arrangements 
cannot be carried out unless suitable provision is made 
in the initial plans for the placement of lighting equip- 
ment. 

There is a growing appreciation of the value of light 
to look at (as well as to see by) and in the more modern 
buildings we see interesting installations of luminous 
panels, niches, and touches of color which give no useful 
illumination but are pleasing to the eye. _ 

Naval architects and ship owners realize that their 
vessels must be made more interesting from a decora- 
tive standpoint if they are to attract patronage under 
conditions of severe competition, and decorative light- 
ing is receiving more attention than ever before in 
marine service. 

There seems to be a trend in commercial lighting 
practise toward the greater use of indirect lighting 
equipment, both semi-indirect and totally indirect. 
Such forms of lighting which are desirable for general 
use in commercial interiors have been rather slow in 
being adopted probably because they require better 
maintenance than the enclosing globes. 

Technical progress has been made in practically every 
field of lighting. In some of the newer ones, such as 
lighting for outdoor sports and for aviation, there has, 
in addition, been a very rapid growth. There have 
been no revolutionary changes, however, in equipment 
and methods generally employed. 


Windowless Bualdings 


Perhaps the most outstanding development in con- 
nection with the use of daylight or artificial light for 
buildings that has taken place to date was started 
during the past year. The new factory of the Simonds 
Saw & Steel Company, Fitchburg, Mass., which is now 
nearing completion is built entirely without window 
openings. This pioneering project is receiving much 
publicity and the results will unquestionably be watched 
with interest and have a distinct bearing on the future 
building construction. In this building lighting units 
consisting of a combination of mercury vapor tubes 
and tungsten filament lamps will be used to secure a 
subjectively white color of light. Some of the tubes 
will be of ultraviolet transmitting glass to provide the 
desired amount of such radiation. Another notable 
example of this nature is the Parker Bridget Depart- 
ment Store in Washington, D. C. This store depends 
entirely on artificial illumination for its operation. It 
is felt that by eliminating windows lighting conditions 
are constant at all times. It is much easier to accu- 
rately control temperature and ventilation. Then, too, 
from a merchandising standpoint the larger percentage 
of wall area is available for display space. 

With the record for continuity of service which has 
been attained by the central stations, and the develop- 
ment of effective means of lighting, ventilation and air 
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conditioning, windows are no longer essential. There 
are so many advantages to be gained by their elimina- 
tion in certain classes of use, that it appears as though 
this subject will receive increasing attention in the 
future. 


Proper Operating Voltage 


The N. E. L. A. Lamp Committee gives in its report 
this year, the results of further surveys of socket volt- 
ages, which show some improvement in the average 
value as compared with the sample cities studied the 
year before. The spread in voltage, however, shows 
no improvement. The results given in these surveys 
apply particularly to residential service. In large 
office buildings and industrial plants the average socket 
voltage is probably relatively lower than in residential 
service because of the greater voltage drop in interior 
wiring. 

The N. E, L. A. Lamp Committee Report for 1928 
contained a summary of data on operating voltages as 
reported in use for some 18,000. communities. This 
summary showed that 5.4 per cent of the population 
considered was in communities served at’ more than 
one standard voltage. Five years earlier the percentage 
had been 18.2. This trend toward the use-of one 
standard operating voltage in each community aided 
in putting lamps of correct voltage in service, because, 
it is,.obviously difficult, if not impossible, to avoid 
mixing voltages in service where two or more standards 
are in use. The maintenance of but one standard 
service voltage throughout a community makes it 
much easier to be sure that lamps of only the correct 
voltage are used, and this is important from the stand- 
point of lighting service in general. 

Minimum Wiring Specifications 

In addition to the minimum specifications for the 
adequate wiring of lighting circuits in commercial and 
public structures, mentioned in last years report, 
specifications covering industrial and residential service 
will soon be made available as a result of further work 
by N. E. L. A. Committees. All of these specifications 
are in such simple form that they can be used with the 
greatest ease. They provide minimum standards to 
which all new buildings should conform in the interests 
of good lighting service. We again recommend that 
every electrical engineer who is brought into contact 
with the design or operation of lighting installations 
should be familiar with these specifications. 


Stroboscopic Developments 


A new type of stroboscope has been developed in 
which the discharge characteristics of a three-element 
grid glow tube are utilized in conjunction with a con- 
denser to produce the brilliant flashes of light of exceed- 
ingly short duration and high frequency needed in such 
work. Another method, described in German technical 
literature produces flashes of the desired character by the 
combination of motion of three disks carrying different 
numbers of radial slits. A more complete description 
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of these devices has been submitted for publication as 
an Illumination Item. 


Group Replacements 


The replacement of incandescent lamps in street 
lighting service in complete groups rather than in- 
dividually as failures occur, offers a possible means of 
securing a higher general level of illumination and 
reducing the number of outages at no increase in 
operating cost. It is being used, or tried out, in a 
number of localities. If the burning hours of all the 
lamps in a large group are identical, and if the cost of 
replacing lamps individually as they burn out is rela- 
tively high, it may be advantageous to replace the 
entire lot as soon as the burnouts begin to occur with 
some frequency, which will ordinarily be at the time 
the lamps have attained about 70 per cent of their 
average life. If this general replacement is made to 
coincide with one of the periodic cleanings of the 
lighting equipment the replacement cost per lamp is 
relatively small. This same practise might well be 
applied in other classes of service, where the cost of 
making individual replacements is relatively high, and 
where all the lamps in a large group burn the same 
length of time. 


Fixed Focus Automobile Headlights 


It has long been recognized that one of the greatest 
factors contributing toward glare from automobile 
headlights has been the fact that the lamp filaments 
were not properly focused in the reflectors. Although 
the system of approval of headlight equipment by the 
motor vehicle authorities of the various states after 
laboratory test has become quite general and all cars 
are equipped with head lamps capable of producing 
adequate road light with minimum glare, it has been 
impossible to keep these equipments in proper adjust- 
ment in the hands of the public. The motorists may 
learn to aim the headlight beams properly, but the 
more intricate operation of focusing the filament in 
the reflector has proved a stumbling block. 

Because improvements in lamp manufacture now 
permit more accurate location of the filaments with 
respect to the lamp base, and because headlight re- 
flector and lens combinations have been designed that 
are less sensitive to focal adjustment, it has become 
possible for the motor vehicle authorities to approve 
the use of so-called “‘fixed focus’ headlamps from which 
the focusing mechanisms are entirely eliminated. The 
sockets in these headlamps are rigidly fastened in the 
reflectors and the filaments in the lamps of any repu- 
table manufacturer in this country are accurately 
designed to fit them so that an acceptable beam can be 
secured by simply inserting the lamp in the socket. 

Headlamps of this type are already being used by 
several of the motor car manufacturers and improve- 
ments in the general headlight situation are to be 
expected as their use becomes more widespread and 
cars with the old types of equipment are gradually 
replaced on the highways. 


PRODUCTION AND APPLICATION OF LIGHT 
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GENERAL 
Present Status of Candlepower Standards 


While the needs of practical photometry have been 
met reasonably well for many years by the expedient 
of establishing units of candlepower maintained by 
means of electric incandescent lamps, this procedure 
does not give a permanent solution for the problem of 
photometric standards. There remain unsettled three 
major difficulties: 1. Several countries, particularly 
Germany and Austria, still use the Hefner unit, which 
is 0.9 of the unit recognized by the International Com- 
mission on Illumination; 2. no reproducible primary 
standard has been accepted as representing the inter- 
national unit which was established for carbon-filament 
lamps; 3. no specific method has been agreed upon 
for passing from the carbon-filament lamps to those 
giving light of other colors. 

These difficulties have resulted in discrepancies be- 
tween measurements made in different countries. The 
differences are large enough to be very serious in such 
precise measurements as are made in rating and testing 
incandescent lamps. Consequently efforts have been 
made for several years to find a basis for a compre- 
hensive international agreement on this subject. These 
efforts have been furthered by discussion at several 
sessions of the International Commission on I]lumina- 
tion. In order to give a more definite legal status to 
the negot ations the International Committee on 
Weights and Measures decided in 1929 to take up the 
problem of photometric units and standards, collab- 
orating with the Commission on Illumination. Both 
of these organizations meet in 19381, and it is hoped 
that some definite progress can be made toward the 
solution of the problem. 

As a basis for action, an international Advisory 
Committee on Electricity, meeting in June, 1930, has 
prepared recommendations which may be summarized 
briefly as follows: 

1. As a primary standard of light a black-body radiator is 
definitely recommended; other laboratories are asked to consider 
the specific form of standard which has been developed by the 


Bureau of Standards, and to make determinations on that form 
or on others which will be comparable with it. 

2. Asa unit for general use the present international candle 
is to be retained. 

8. Present discrepancies between basic units at carbon- 
filament color as maintained in the different national laboratories 
are to be reconciled by comparisons now in progress, and there- 
after periodic comparisons and necessary adjustments are to be 
made under the auspices of the International Committee on 
Weights and Measures. 

4. Through comparisons of colored filters now under way 
between the national laboratories it is hoped that agreement 
ean be reached on a standard method for measuring lights of 
various colors. This method can then be used in setting up 
practical standards for lamps of various types, all based upon 
the primary standard and all consistent with each other. 


Architects and Lighting 


During the past year the Illuminating Engineering 
Society has given great attention to securing better 
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cooperation between the architects and illuminating 
engineers. As one approach to this problem, three 
very well attended schools on architectural problems 
have been held, one at Columbia University, one at 
Chicago, and one at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Such schools for illuminating engineers 
serve to acquaint them with architects’ viewpoints and 
nomenclature, thus helping to bridge the gap between 
the two professions. On the part of practising archi- 
tects greater attention than ever before has been given 
to coordinating lighting with building design. 

Important steps have been taken in fostering better 
lighting in the homes and schools of the United States. 
In this manner the best principles of lighting have been 
made available to school boards and home owners. 
This work is spreading rapidly. 

A code of principles of Street Lighting has been 
prepared by the Street Lighting Committee of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society, which is likely to 
take a very important part in guiding the practise in 
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this field. For the first time experts and engineers 
representing diverse interests and viewpoints have 
been able to agree upon a statement of some of the 
fundamental factors involved. 

The Lamp Committee of the National Electric Light 
Association presents each year to that association a 
report in which the statistics relating to incandescent 
lamp production are analyzed in detail, and in which 
important developments in the production and appli- 
cation of light are reviewed. Those who wish more 
detailed statistics, as well as those who are concerned 
with the commercial and engineering problems of 
lighting, will find valuable the reports of various com- 
mittees of the National Electric Light Association and 
the Illuminating Engineering Society. 

The Committee wishes to record its appreciation for 
the assistance rendered in the preparation of this 
report by Dr. E. C. Crittenden (who contributed the 
section on the Present Status of Candlepower Stand- 
ards), Mr. A. L. Powell, and Mr. A. B. Oday. 


Applications to Mining Work 


ANNUAL REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON APPLICATIONS TO MINING WORK* 


HERE has been a minimum of new installations 
made this year owing to the general depression. 

Hoists. Probably fewer hoists have been installed 
than in many past years. It is interesting to note that 
two manufacturing companies alone report that com- 
bined they have sold to date nearly 800 induction motor 
hoists from 200 to 1,800 hp. in size, and over 100 
variable control d-c. hoists from 200 to 5,000 hp., the 
latter two motors in series. 

Cleaning Plants. There is a continued trend toward 
larger and more complete preparation plants especially 
at mines using mechanical loading instead of hand 
loading. One plant, Hazle Brook Coal Co., has in- 
stalled two 200-hp. Westinghouse synchronous motor 
drives. 

Shovels. Electrification of 4- to 10-yard shovels has 
continued in the metal mines. 

Mining Machines. The manufacturers of this special- 
ized electrically driven equipment have been very 
active in producing new types of mobile high-powered 
machines. These machines now undercut from 600 
to 1,200 tons per day in contrast with older types which 
did well to undercut 200 tons per day. See Fig. 1. 

Loading Machines. Rapid increase of the amount 
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of coal mechanically loaded indicates that these labor 
saving devices are permanently established in the 
industry. Various makes have sustained records of 
350 to 500 tons loaded per 8 hours. Probably there 
are 500 such machines now in operation. 


Welding. In addition to miscellaneous repair work 
by electric arc welding several companies have installed 
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Fig. 


full automatic welding heads to be used for filling up 
the worn tread of locomotive tires and wheels. This 
has been quite successful and undoubtedly will be very 
generally used. 

Safety Work. The Bureau of Mines has continued 
to test and approve many new devices for mining work. 


Nors: Many references to miscellaneous improvements and applications 
are given in the Coal Age, Vol. 36, No. 2, Feb. 1931, p. 76. 


Applications to Marme Work 


ANNUAL REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON MARINE WORK* 


HE major items of activity of the committee for 
T the current term have been: 
a. Reprinting Standards No. 45—Recom- 

mended Practise for Electrical Installations on Shipboard. 

b. Promoting licensing of the electrical operating 
personnel on shipboard. 

e. Keeping in touch with electric propulsion of ships 
and the electrification of auxiliaries on shipboard. 


STANDARDS No. 45 


During the last term of this committee these stand- 
ards were completely revised to incorporate develop- 


Fia. 
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Propulsion motor in background 


ments and expansion in the marine practise since the 
previous issue of June 1927. They were carefully edited 
and reprinted in October 1930 and are being rapidly 
sold to all departments of the marine industry interested 
in electrical work. These standards are recognized and 
accepted by the various marine classification and 
insurance societies, naval architects, marine engineers, 
shipbuilders, and ship owners and are being incorpo- 
rated in many of the specifications regulating the 
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construction and repair of ships. The increasing use 
of them testifies to the need of such rules in order to 
standardize the electrical installations on shipboard 
and to stimulate the use and proper care of electrical 
machinery in the marine field. . 

They are referred to in the various rules of classifica- 
tion societies not as a requirement but as representing 
good practise. This regard for these rules is justly 
merited due to the many years of hard work by experi- 
enced representatives of the diversified: interests com- 
posing the marine field. 

The fire alarm rules in the present Steamboat Inspec- 
tion Service are consistent with the Standards No. 45 
and were referred to this committee during their 
preparation. 


OPERATING PERSONNEL 


Our efforts were continued with the Steamboat 
Inspection Service to obtain classification and rating 
for electrical operating engineers on shipboard. 


Fia. 
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Propulsion control at left and generators at right 


A review of the work of the subcommittee in charge 
of this item carries one back to the year 1922 when 
overtures were made to the Steamboat Inspection 
Service to require the operating personnel on vessels 
with electric plants to qualify and obtain electrical 
licenses. 

The committee’s efforts to date have been rewarded 
by a slight raising in the standard of the electrical 
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questions in the examination for license ei steam and 
combustion engineers. 


The Board of Supervising Inspectors has sac very 
courteous and granted a number of hearings. The 
necessity for the Tequested action, is recognized by a 
few of the supervising inspectors and it is hoped that 
there will soon be a sufficient number to put the move- 
tment into effect. : had ede Se 


- The cause for this movement — was the improper 
maintenance of electrical equipment on shipboard and 
is today perhaps more prominent than when the move- 
‘ment was started owing to the increase in the use of 
electrical apparatus and auxiliaries, with the exception 
‘of vessels equipped with electric propulsion and all of 
these are not immune. 


On electrically propelled. aes fe standard of the 
electrical force is somewhat higher than on other 
_ vessels. Consequently, the electrical apparatus and 
auxiliaries receive the benefit of more expert attention. 
The committee has been in touch with the President 
of the American Steamship Owners Association solicit- 
ing its good offices. Our committee was cordially 
received and has been requested to submit its proposal 
relative to the absence of knowledge and training on the 
part of the operating personnel. This proposal is almost 
complete and it is hoped it will be submitted at an ay 
date. ne 
The subcommittee is keeping in close touch with this 
situation and is optimistic in feeling that favorable 
action will be taken by the Steamboat Inspection 
Service before long and BE regulations modified 
accordingly. 
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ELECTRIC PROPULSION AND ELECTRIC AUXILIARIES 


Bye ‘The year 1930 takes its place in marine history of 
“the United States with a record of activity, progress, 

: and ac -complishment in shipbuilding and marine engi- 
neering, which has not been approached since the busy 
= Roeaes of the World War. This is, of course, due largely 
ares the stimulation resulting from the Jones-White 
Merchant Marine act of 1928, ce has made Saul 


ie ships n now vunder « construction or in process ise 
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Hp. No. vessels. 
Total turbine electricin U. 8. A...............: SG, GODS raha ok 62 . 
Total turbine electric outside U. 8. A............ 127,900 aiteesisiere 9 
POG T Meise enaPePevelayelstes atete kane ee ti ote lean 995,500 c...5-< 5 71 
Commissioned or under construction during : - 
LOS OMT SoA. waters tn eur eetraieyrn., citrcuets lore 196,900........ 20 
Total diesel electric in U. S. A......... .....05- 88,280). isa. 121 
Total diesel electric outside Uss8PA. cot cee 1G, 700 Sercchreters 8 
Totaltatractipan mercstalea travels ste o.s.< CL aerenys 104, 080525 a... 129 
Commissioned or under construction during 
1030) int Ulz' SCA ue eae terete oe caren hice 15, 195. s evatenareusi 25 


It may be interesting to know the individual vessels 
and their horsepowers involved in the above figures. 


Name Horsepower 


Turbine Electric Drive—Ships Commissioned During 1930 in 
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(O15) CEE Ret MPS SECA RETR OM eRe SRLS OCS EO Oe ae 16,000 
City of Flint (Great Takes Oar Ferry eaves te a ahha. sle Bickers ra 7,200 
GOTSAIT Tha Pe Te ee ne re nde ae ee ores 6,000 
4—Coast Guard Gutters Wade (a dno hed: Rutt ema ant om een ee 12,880 
2—- River LOW DOBUS A sccsrasaseaador sis: Sutre: sitll a euune, af es eer S10) eS 4,000 

Sah DOtAL EAS OM eras bate ete ote tar he al seriete eterno ate ore 74,680 

‘Turbine Electric Drive Bauismenis —Unnen, Construction During 

1930 : 
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United Fruit Co.—6 ships 11,000 hp. each............... 66,000 
One! Coast Guard OCutierlait.tiey- i sist ater ototebahelei eee eter ete oe 3,220 
FP OGL aye tetoiay hee Sra igpe onak care a's Sitar sauce Seon eaten eo PS CMa bares 122,220 
Diesel Electric Drive—Installed During 1930 
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89 per cent, was undertaken during the past three 
years. 
Slightly apart from the marine field, but with equal 


Fig. 3—Avxitiary D-C. SwircHBoarp, 
S. S. Morro Castle - 


interest to it, was the installation of a central station 
in the Jacona, which is to be used as a mobile and sub- 
sidiary power plant along the shores of the New England 
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Coast. Two turbine generators were installed, each 
rated 10,000 kilowatts for delivering power ashore at 
6,600 volts or 11,400 volts three-phase 60 cycles. 

During 1930, a 96-in. (wheel diameter) gyroscopic 
stabilizer complete with electrical equipment, was con- 
structed. This unit will be installed in a large yacht. 
A second unit with 11-ft. diameter wheel, complete with 
electrical driving motors, control and turbine generator 
set for power supply, is nearing completion for installa- 
tion on one of the largest yachts ever built. The casing 
of this stabilizer will be of welded construction. 

During the year 1930 great strides were made in 
shipboard installations of modern watertight door 
control systems. This system provides that in the 
event of collision electric operation of the watertight 
bulkhead doors is instantly available. The system 
provides remote control of the watertight doors from 
the wheel house as well as at the door itself. 

It is the intention of this committee to keep Standards 
No. 45 up to date and assist in any practicable way the 
various classification societies and other bodies or in- 
terests in the marine field in the application of elec- 
tricity to marine use. 

We further are ready to cooperate with the American 
Marine Standards Committee in establishing electrical 
marine standards such as watertight receptacles, etc. 


Power Generation 


ANNUAL REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON POWER GENERATION* 


‘YWO meetings of the entire committee were held 
during the year, one at the Philadelphia District 
Meeting on October 14, 1930, and the second at 

the Winter Convention in New York on January 28, 
1931. In addition to the regular survey of immediate 


_ developments and problems in the scope of the com- 


5, 
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mittee, a continuing organization or method was 
adopted through which news items on the subject of 
‘power generation will be reported for publication in 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. Each member of the com- 
mittee was asked to appoint some one of his business 
associates as a permanent news correspondent to rep- 
resent his particular affiliation irrespective of member- 
ship in the future on the Power Generation Committee. 
_ The subject of interconnection continued to occupy 
the major attention of the committee, and especially 
_ of the Joint Interconnection Subcommittee on which 
Messrs. F. C. Hanker, F. H. Hollister, and A. E. Silver 
represented the Power Generation Committee. The 
formation of this subcommittee composed of members 
from the Power Generation, Power Transmission and 


_ Distribution and Protective Devices Committees, was 


predicted in last year’s report, and the subcommittee 
has functioned throughout the year under Mr. Hanker’s 
chairmanship not only to the fullest extent, but has 
also promoted a close working arrangement among the 
three main committees in dealing with a subject that 
has many common elements. 

The Joint Interconnection Subcommittee has directed 
the preparation of a second report on “‘Grounding,”’ 
which was presented at the Pittsburgh meeting in 
March 1931 under the title Present Day Practise in 

- Grounding of Transmission Systems, and while of tech- 
nical import to this committee, is also of interest be- 
cause the original report on Grownding was prepared in 
1923 by Mr. E. C. Stone now of the Power Generation 
Committee. 

The iiteracureelion Rateciieaittcs has also spon- 
‘sored a session in this summer’s convention, consisting 

_ of four papers that treat the subject of interconnection 

oe from the viewpoint ¢ of See as con- 


trasted to urban territory, interconnection. The 
introductory paper, prepared by Mr. Alex. E. Bauhan, 
is a comprehensive summary of the various services 
rendered by interconnection, and an exposition of the 
methods of evaluating the economies to be secured. 
Two papers that illustrate the plans and operating 
procedures adopted in different regions, are as follows: 


Interconnection in New England, by E. W. 
Dillard and W. R. Bell; The Pennsylvania-Ohio- 
West Virginia Interconnection, by Howard S. Fitch. 


The fourth paper, by G. M. Keenan, is on Load and 
Frequency Control on Interconnected Systems and sum- 
marizes the methods in use and the experience on the 
subject that has accumulated in the past two to three — 
years on practically all the major system intercon- 
nections in this country. . 

The committee reviewed during the year and recom- 
mended as of great interest on the subject of inter- 
connection other papers as follows: 


Governor Performance During System Distur- 
bances, by R. C. Buell, R. J. Caughey, EK. M. Hunter, 
and V. M. Marquis. 

Reestablishing Excitation of a Loaded Alternator 
in Parallel with Oihers,, by D. D. Higgins and 
EK. Wild. 

Other papers describing the nee of modern power 
plants that have been reviewed by the committee in- 
clude the following: 

The Ohio Falls Hydroelectric Station at Lowisville, 
Kentucky, by R. M. Stanley and E. D. Wood. 

Modern Steam Stations of Duke Power Company, 
by Marshall E. Lake. 

Steam Power Development of the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company, by Richard C. Powell. 

Two papers with an introductory summary have been 
initiated we are now in ae on the subject | i: 
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in single stations, but new problems in load allocation 
have resulted from the extensive interconnection of 
systems previously operating as separate units. It is 
planned to secure a series of papers describing the 
practise of at least three of the larger operating systems 
on which steam generation is exclusively employed, 
and to reserve the subject of combined steam and 
hydroelectric sources for later discussion. 

The Progress Report which follows, covers the de- 
velopments of the past two years. Together with a 
bibliography of the more salient literature on power 
generation. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS AND PRESENT STATUS OF 
POWER GENERATION 


Volume and Distribution of Generation 


The combination of a two-year drought and the 
business depression had a marked effect upon the 
distribution of the total electric generation in the 
United States between fuel burning and hydroelectric 
plants. From 1921 and 1928 the average yearly 
increase in total generation was quite uniform at 11.5 
per cent, in fuel generation at 10.9 per cent, and in 
hydroelectric generation at 12.7 per cent. Applying 
these average rates to the figures for 1928 there is a 
calculated deficit at the end of 1930 of 12.1 per cent in 
total generation, 4.0 per cent in fuel generation, and 
32.5 per cent in hydroelectric generation. These figures 
show that the loss in hydroelectric generation caused 
by the drought allowed fuel generation almost to hold 
its normal increase notwithstanding ‘a decrease of 1.5 
per cent in total generation in 1930. The total genera- 
tion in 1930 was 96 billions, of which 34.6 per cent was 
generated in hydroelectric plants in contrast to 40.4 
per cent in 1928. ; 


Generating Plant Building Programs 


The added steam generating capacity in the United 
States in 1929 was secured by about 57 per cent in new 
plant construction and 48 per cent in additions to 
existing plants. The total added capacity was nearly 
2,250,000 kw. It is interesting to note that in 1930, 
in spite of the fact that the total electric production 
for the year was about 1.5 per cent below that of 1929, 
there was nearly as much steam generating plant 
capacity added as in 1929, a total of slightly over 
2,000,000 kw. This was divided 47 per cent in new 
plants and 58 per cent in additions to existing plants. 
Apparently the depression of the past year is to be 
reflected in the amount of capacity contemplated for 
1931 additions, which is about 1,250,000 kw. These 
additions are mostly in existing plants where the:added 
capacity is 75 per cent of the total, a condition ap- 
proaching that of 1928, when practically all of the new 
steam capacity was in additions to existing plants. | 

Compared to 1928, the number of new hydroelectric 
plants and the capacity installed in 1929, was strikingly 
small; the new installations in 1930 were over three 
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times greater than in 1929, but they still were appre- 
ciably less than in 1928. The plants now under 
construction that will be completed in 1931 will total 
about 50 per cent of the additions to capacity in 1928, 
while present indications are that the new capacity 
developed in 1932 will be only a fraction of the 1931 
installations. Contrasted to the schedule of immediate 
construction are the probabilities within the next few 
years of the super-capacity plants that are being con- 
sidered on the Columbia, Colorado, and St. Lawrence 
rivers. 


Major Influences in Current Design of Steam-Electric 
Plants 


The fundamental factors influencing the design of 
modern steam-electric generating plants are about the 
same as those which dictated design in the past. They 
are only modified by new and better apparatus now 
available, such as improved and alloy steels which 
make possible the use of higher pressures and temper- 
atures, improved fuel burning equipment and furnaces 
which permit of much higher boiler ratings and greater 
efficiences, together with numerous other improvements 
in auxiliary apparatus. : 

For a number of years the tendency of steam plant 
investment costs was upward and these increased costs 
were justified by the considerable improvement in 
economy. The point has now been reached where 
improved efficiencies are becoming increasingly difficult 
to secure, and any increase in capital cost is difficult to 
justify. It would seem, therefore, that the effort to 
lower production costs must lie in reductions in capital 
investment through simplified design, raising the out- 
put of the equipment, and increasing the capacity for 
a given unit of space. . 

Probably the most attractive feature in a program 
of simplification is the possibility of reducing the num- 
ber of boiler units for a given turbo generator output. 
Reports published within the: last year indicate that 
the modern boiler has a reliability factor practically 
equal to that of the turbo generator. It would, there- — 
fore, seem that spare boiler capacity should be con- 
siderably reduced over past practise up to the point 


where boiler and turbine capacity would be equal. In 


other words, the boiler and turbine might be considered 
as one complete unit. This would be«>particularly 
practical where there are several units in the same 
station; in which -casea certain degree of flexibility 
could be secured where a boiler and turbine forming 
separate units might be out of service, in the one case 
for boiler inspection or repairs and in the other case 
for turbine inspection or repairs. . 
The greater cleanliness in the operation of fuel 
preparation and feeding apparatus will now permit the 
installation of turbines, boilers, and fuel equipment in 
single buildings without the use of the dividing walls 
which have up to this time been considered necessary. 
There has been a number of instances where plants 
have been constructed without these walls and are 
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: giving very satisfactory operating. results. The omis- 
sion of dividing walls not only saves the cost of the wall 
but reduces the amount of building steel and permits 

of a more compact arrangement of apparatus, thus 
bringing about a natural reduction in the cubic contents 
of the building. In certain cases a reduction i in operat- 
ing labor has also been secured. 

; Outdoor installations of boilers, turbines, and elec- 
trical equipment are advocated by some engineers and 
many attractive studies have been brought forth. To 
date, however, no large outdoor installations have been 
projected: While such installations are not in entire 


has made the designs of interest. 
Tn practically all of the older designs there was a 
great deal of duplication in the piping layouts. Nu- 
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were used, partly with the idea of protecting against 
failure of any part of the piping system and partly due 


used in the feed-water heating cycle. Experience with 
operation of piping, valves, and equipment has shown 
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that of the turbines and boilers. The opinion has 
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. frequently i expressed that provisions made for 
] cross-connecting and sectionalizing have never been 
used even though they have been in the plant for a 
; considerable number of years. Simplification of piping 
_ design and reduction i in number of valves, joints, etc., 
would reduce both the capital expenditure and the 
: operating cost. 
Considerable thought has been given to reducing 
‘the number of duplications of auxiliary equipment, 
i ‘such as condensate, air and circulating pumps for 
: rt o generator units. In designs where several spare 
~ boilers were alta eset its was ne pk: to el 
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merous cross connections, loops and sectionalizing valves 


to the desire to protect against failure of apparatus 


that their factor of reliability is, in general, as great as 
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balanced the lower capital and operating costs..by 
minimizing the number of pieces of eperaiis and sim- 
plifying the piping design. 

The use of larger units, both boilers and resditicy 
has resulted in a lower unit cost of equipment and in a 
marked reduction in the cost of the building per 
kilowatt of capacity. There is a number of installa- 
tions either already made or pending, where the capac- 
ity of the new turbo-generator unit. is. from two to 
three times that of the unit for which the building was. 
originally planned. It is evident, ahersiore, that the 
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cost of this portion of the building per kilowatt would 
be reduced to one-half or one-third of the original cost. 
A few years ago the cost of buildings per kilowatt of 
capacity was roughly $30. 


of larger equipment results in a material reduction in 
cost per kilowatt. 


space in an existing building or where it is desired to 


increase the capacity by replacing equipment 1 in an old. 


plant which is strategically located in the distribution 
system. 
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It is, therefore, evident. 
that the possible savings in building alone due to use’ 


This would have a particular appli- 
cation where equipment is to be installed in a vacant 
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increase in the maximum size of turbines from 50,000 
kw. in 1920 to 200,000 kw. at present, the floor area has 
been reduced from an average of 42 sq. ft. per installed 
kilowatt to less than half that area. 

Typical of this trend are the Ford Company in which 
a 110,000-kw. unit is to be installed where one 12,500- 
kw. unit is being removed; the Hell Gate Station of 
The United Electric Light and Power Company where 
two 160,000-kw. units have been installed in the space 
designed for two 35,000-kw. units and the Hudson 
Avenue Station of The Brooklyn Edison Company, Inc., 
where two 160,000-kw. units have been purchased for 
the space designed for two 50,000-kw. units. 

Along with the increase in size of turbines the weight 
per kilowatt including the generator has been reduced 
in the past ten years from about 28 lb. to 15 lb. 

The curves in Figs. 1, 2, and 3 will give an indication 
of the trend toward lower costs with increased size of 
turbo generators and boilers per unit of capacity. 
Figs. 1 and 2 represent respectively cost trends for 
turbo generator and boiler units designed for 450 Ib. 
pressure and 775 deg. fahr. total temperature. Fig. 3 
is representative of a compound single-shaft turbo 
generator where the initial steam condition would be 
1,200 kw. and 775 deg. fahr. total temperature, with 
steam bled at 400 Ib. and reheated to the initial tem- 
perature. 

Along a line totally different from the selection and 
arrangement of equipment, and also for the purpose of 
reducing the cost of power generation, has been the 
cooperative interconnections adopted in the last few 
years between steam-electric stations and industrial 
plants. The latter in some cases require large quanti- 
ties of steam under conditions that may or may not be 
suitable for the supply of power necessities; in other 
cases the industrial plants may have the disposal of 
byproduct fuel either solid or gaseous. It has been 
found advantageous to both parties in a variety of 
industries to arrange both electric and steam inter- 
connections whereby power and steam are generated 
in the most economical fashion, and the fullest benefit 
derived from diversity in power, steam, and byproduct 
conditions. In many instances the electric plant 
supplies both steam and electricity, requiring certain 
modifications in the standard feed water system. 
Recent literature has described such arrangements at 
Deepwater, New Jersey, Rochester, New York, Toledo, 
Ohio, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, Mobile, Alabama, and 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Factors at Present Determining Maximum Size of Boilers 
and Turbines 


While large unit size turbo generators reduce the cost 
per installed kilowatt they sometimes represent a 
greater capital charge for reserve capacity. A check 
of available published information regarding peak 
loads and installed capacity in fourteen large central 
station systems indicates the following reserve capacity 
in per cent of the total installed: 
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Four systems were between 30 and 36 per cent. 
Seven systems were between 20 and 30 per cent. 
One system was about 17 per cent. 

Two were less than 10 per cent. 


The same published information indicates that the 
two systems having the smallest reserve capacity have 
a substantial percentage of purchased power, so that 
it is very probable that actual reserve capacity would 
be materially increased by available spare capacity 
through interconnection. In one of these systems, 
where the per cent of reserve capacity is the greatest, 
it is known that the generator capacity reported on 
was not all available at the time the tabulation was 
made, since the boiler capacity in one of the principal 
plants limited its capacity to a point considerably be- 
low the generator name plate ratings. The selection 
of the very large units in some of the recent develop- 
ments may have been due to a program of interconnec- 
tion or expansion which it was estimated would occur 
within a few years following the installation of the 
new machine. 

Allowance must be made for the loss of the largest 
unit during operation and also for the possibility of its 
being out for repairs. If, therefore, units are purchased 
out of proportion to the size of the system there is 
likely to result an over-all economic loss. Large units 
show better performance at comparatively heavy loads. 
Due to the system reserve requirements it may be 
necessary to operate at a relatively light load where 
the economy is poorer. Even the smaller units operat- 
ing may be affected the same way from the fact of the 
larger units being on the system. With large units 
the total amount of auxiliary power requirements for 
any given system output will also be increased at low 
system loads. With a large unit carrying heavy load 
a greater system disturbance would result if the unit 
should suddenly trip out. Other things being equal 
the time required for starting.a large unit is greater 
than for one of smaller size. 

Transportation difficulties for damaged parts, a 
longer time necessary for repairs, and larger floor area 
necessary for dismantling are some of the factors which 
must be weighed against the lower unit investment and 
lower labor charges. 

Turbine manufacturers have indicated that up to 
200,000-kw. capacity in single shaft machines would be 
feasible. By compounding on multiple shafts the 
limits, of course, would be considerably higher. One 
of the limiting features in size would be in connection 
with the generator and here the use of double windings 
or raising the voltage will offer a partial solution of the 
electrical problems. 

The limitations to the building of large boilers are 
more structural than economic. Since at present larger 
capacity is concentrated in single turbines than in 
single boilers the problem of boiler reserve is of less 
importance. Also the experience with pulverized fuel 
boilers having capacities in the neighborhood of 
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eficient high-pressure steam plants and ubilizing inter- 


1,000,000 lb. of steam per hour indicates an availability 
factor during demand periods approaching 100 per cent. 
Large boilers have an exceedingly flat efficiency curve 


and can be operated at relatively low loads at efficiencies - 


equal to that obtainable from boilers of smaller size. 
The parts involved in boiler construction are small and 


do not involve any transportation problems. 


Rehabilitation of Existing Steam Plants 


Many studies are still being made by steam station 
designers to increase station capacity by means of 
improved thermal cycles using higher temperatures and 
pressures, but not much actual revamping has taken 
place in the past year or so because of the falling off in 
power station demand and construction. Then again, 
while many studies of rehabilitation have been made, 
all recent improvements in steam station design have 
been quite broad in their application involving con- 
siderable major equipment. Generally speaking, where 
there has been a demand for increased capacity it has 
been for such large increments that invariably more 
consideration is given to the building of new stations 
with units of large capacity than to some modification 
of existing generating facilities. 

Some steps looking to improved steaming have been 
taken, such as the installation of water-cooled walls 
frequently combined with pulverized fuel firing with 
resultant greater output from the same boiler; also, the 
installation of air-heaters resulting in a reduction of 
stack losses. Recent studies made on binary cycles 
indicate that improvements in efficiency can be made 
in old plants employing old boilers. 

The important recent developments of interest to 


‘steam station designers both in the United States and 
~ abroad which will, no doubt, in the future have a great 


influence on rehabilitation, have been: 
a. The installation of a 10,000-kw. mercury turbine 
in the South Meadow Station, Hartford, Connecticut. 
b. The installation of high-pressure steam (750 Ib.- 


2,800 lb.) units at Langerbrugge Power Station in 
Belgium. 


ce. The construction of new peak load plants in 
Germany of low pressures. 
d. The construction of heat storage plants in 


Germany. 


Rather than follow these fae of securing an increase 
in capacity and improvements of economy by changes 


in old stations, the trend in American practise is, with 


a few exceptions, more along the lines of building new 
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Reduction in Operating Costs of Steam-Electric Plants 


The production of electricity from steam central 
stations has developed so remarkably in the last decade 
that it seems fitting in this report to review the progress 
that has been made during this time. 

The average unit production cost has decreased 


about 50 percent. The heat consumption per kilowatt 


hour has been reduced from about 30,000 B. t. u. in 

1920 with a best record of 18,000, to an average of. 
18,500 B. t. u. in 19380 with the best record approxi- 

mating 12,500 B.t.u. This is for stations using steam 

only. The mercury steam cycle installation at the 

South Meadow Station of the Hartford Electric Light 

and Power Company reports an average heat consump- 

tion of around 10,500 B. t. u. per kw-hr. 

The progressive increase in the size of turbo generator 
and boiler units together with the improvements that: 
have resulted in the reduction of supervisory require- 
ments have brought about a constant decrease in labor 
costs. Great improvement has been made in control 
equipment with the consequent extension of the scope 
of supervision of individual operators. 

Boiler maintenance costs have been reduced by the 
use of cooled furnace walls and from the studies by 
engineers of the effect of operating conditions on main- 
tenance, with a oe ae increase in availability 
of equipment. 

Allocation of the load to various stations of a system 
on a basis which gives a minimum combined cost for 
each momentary change in load demand and at the 
same time taking into consideration the effect of loading 
on the maintenance of equipment, losses incidental to 
starting and labor costs, has brought about a great 
reduction in operating costs. 

_For example, for any particular load demand on the 
system there is one combination of units and loads at 
the various stations which will give the lowest combined 
cost for the system. The determination of this equip- 
ment set-up is made by grouping various combinations 
of units at the different stations through the use of cost 
input-load output and incremental cost characteristics 
of the units. 

These cost input-load output and incremental cost 
characteristics are computed from tests on the equip- 
ment and it is very important that these tests be 
obtained with a high degree of accuracy. An operating — 
factor based on a knowledge of the perfor 
unit under normal conditions of mn 
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mental cost curves for the equipment operating to a 
point at which it becomes more economical to operate 
on another set-up. This method of loading for every 
momentary change in demand gives a minimum cost 
for all ranges of load, limits the number of units operat- 
ing to those required for economy and reliability, and 
results in a greater utilization of the more efficient units. 

In the case of one large power system during the last 
year the generating capacity of the system was increased 
about 2 per cent whereas the output delivered by the 
newer units was raised 13 per cent. Asa matter of fact 
on that system during the year 1930 considerably more 
kilowatt hours were generated than in 1929 at a total 
production cost lower than that of 1929. 


Table I shows the actual operating results obtained | 


from several different types of stations. The low heat 
rate obtained by Station A indicates the possibility of a 
greater adoption of the mercury steam turbine in the 
near future. 
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River Rouge plant starts operation this year of the 
very interesting steeple compound 110,000-kw. turbo 
generator. The initial steam condition is 1,200 lb. at 
750 deg. fahr. Live steam reheaters will raise the 
temperature of exhaust steam from the high-pressure 
element to 550 deg. fahr. at 80 Ib. absolute pressure 
before it enters the low pressure element. Of particular 
interest is the fact that this new machine is installed in 
space originally occupied by two 12,500-kw. turbines 
and sufficient space will remain for the addition of a 
second 110,000-kw. unit of the same type at a later 
date. Two boilers, each having a maximum steam 
capacity of 700,000 Ib. per hour, will serve this turbine. 

The Port Washington plant will have one boiler of 
690,000 Ib. of steam per hr. to operate at 1,300 lb. pres- 
sure and initial and reheat steam temperatures of 825 
deg. fahr. - . 

In the realm of boilers for pressures above 1,400 lb. 
there has been no development except in that of size. 


TABLE I—RECENT OPERATING RESULTS 
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Technical Developments in Steam-Electric Plant Design 


The seven high-pressure stations described in the last 
report have been in operation long enough to confirm 
the results expected from them. Excepting continuing 
trouble with boiler feed pumps in some of the plants, 
no unsolved difficulties have been encountered. The 
more prominent additions to the list of high-pressure 
plants within the past two years have been the State 
Line plant near Chicago, the River Rouge plant of the 
Ford Motor Company in Detroit, and the Port Wash- 
ington plant of the Milwaukee Railway and Light 
Company. 

State Line plant, described in previous reports, was 
placed in operation in 1929 with a single three-element 
turbo-generator unit of 208,000-kw. capacity. The 
initial steam conditions were 630-lb. pressure and 730 
deg. fahr. The extension to the plant now under con- 
struction includes two single shaft units of 150,000- and 
125,000-kw. capacity respectively. The steam con- 
ditions will be 1,200 Ib. and 825 deg. fahr., using boilers 
fired with pulverized coal from unit type mills. An 
interesting feature in connection with the turbines will 
be the reheating of steam from the high-pressure cylin- 
der to 825 deg. fahr. at 400 lb. pressure, and its reintro- 
duction into the high-pressure cylinder for expansion to 
the cross-over pressure of 15 lb. absolute. Reheating 
will be done in boilers of the reheat type. 


The Benson and Loeffler boilers are now being built in 
Europe in capacities above 100,000 lb. of steam per 
hour; three Loeffler boilers, each with a designed output 
of 150,000 Ib. of steam per hour at 1,850-lb. pressure 
and 932 deg. fahr. have recently been ordered for a 
plant in Czechoslovakia. The Benson boiler in use at 
the Langerbrugge plant in Belgium produces 220,000 
Ib. of steam per hour at 2,270-Ib. pressure. An experi- 
mental boiler to operate at 3,200 lb. pressure, being 
installed at Purdue University, will be the first at that 
pressure in America. Boilers for 1,800 lb. pressure to 
supply steam to two 6,400-hp. triple expansion engines 
are now in course of erection at the Philip Carey plant 
in Cincinnati. The design of European types of high- 

pressure boilers was reviewed in the 1929 report. 


There is some evidence that the average steam 
temperature in large power plants in this country has 
increased slightly during the past two years, and the 
maximum temperature in use is now considered to be 
approaching 800 deg. fahr. The Langerbrugge plant 
in Belgium has operated at a temperature of 850 deg. 
fahr., for 414 years and in general there is more of a 
tendency to use extremely high temperatures in Europe 
than in this country. In certain respects modern 
European boiler designs lend themselves to the genera- 
tion of high temperature steam, and the practise of 
multi-barrel turbines, common in Europe, is also 
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adaptable to its use. In the United States the Detroit 
Edison Company has recently put into operation a 
10,000-kw. turbo generator at its Delray No. 3 plant, 
designed to use steam at 1,000 deg. fahr. At the present 
time the turbine is operating on steam from the station 
main under 400 lb. pressure and at 750 deg. fahr. For 
high temperature operation the supply steam will be 
passed through a separately fired superheater using oil 
for fuel. The steam main between the superheater and 
turbine is provided with several types of pipe joints, 
and other arrangements have been made to note the 
effect of the high temperature upon the piping, turbine, 
and superheater, so that the installation constitutes in 
reality a full scale experimental investigation. 

During the past two years the mercury vapor boiler 
and 10,000-kw. turbine installation of the Hartford 
Electric Light Company has been perfected to the point 
where it was available for 82.3 per cent of a period cover- 
ing 7,520 hours. Excluding causes arising from the use 
of mercury, the installation would have been available 
95.1 per cent of the time. The average thermal rate 
was 10,310 B. t. u. per net kw-hr. Of the total energy 
generated, 42.5 per cent was produced by the mercury 
turbo generator, and the remainder by the steam 
formed in the mercury condenser. 

As a result of the experience at Hartford, mercury 
vapor units of 20,000-kw. capacity each are being 
planned for the Kearney plant of the Public Service 
Corporation of New Jersey and for the power plant of 
the General Electric Company at Schenectady. The 
latter installation and an associated steam boiler will be 
one of the first outdoor steam plants. The mercury 
vapor pressure will be increased to 125 lb. per sq. in. 
in these new units, and it is expected that a thermal 
rate of 8,800 B. t. u. per net kw-hr. will be secured at a 
load of 20,000 kilowatts on the mercury turbine and 
with the power developed from the 240,000 Ib. of steam 
per hr. produced at 400 lb. pressure in the mercury 
condenser. 

Higher steam pressures and investigations of troubles 
resulting from caustic embrittlement have indicated 
the desirability of boiler drums without seams. Forged 
drums have been used exclusively for the 1,400-lb. 
boilers, and lately hammer-welded drums for medium 
pressure boilers such as the four drum boilers in the 
James H. Reed Station of the Duquesne Light Company 
in Pittsburgh, that operate at 400 lb. pressure. The 
possibilities of fusion welded boiler drums have been 
studied intensively in the past two years, and “‘Proposed 
Specifications for Fusion Welding of Drums or Shells 
of Power Boilers’ were published in the March 1931 
issue of Mechanical Engineering. The Boiler Con- 
struction Code does not at present permit fusion welding 
of parts where the safety of the structure is dependent 
upon the strength of the weld. 

While no boiler installations have been made of 
larger capacity than those in the East River and Hell 
Gate plants in New York that were described in the 
last report, operating experience at the East River plant 
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has shown that loads can be carried on the boilers there 
considerably in excess of the expected capacity. A unit 
generation of 1,250,000 Ib. of steam per hour has been 
maintained, the actual operating limit being met in the 
capacity of the steam piping leading from the boiler 
unit. A boiler of 1,000,000 lb. per hr. capacity was 
recently installed in the Kips Bay plant of the New 
York Steam Corporation on a floor area originally 
allotted in 1926 for a boiler of half the output. These 
large boilers are in reality twin-set boilers having two 
independent water circulating systems and steam up- 
take connections, located over a common furnace. 
The largest single boiler to date has a capacity of about 
600,000 Ib. of steam per hour. 

The installation of boilers of large capacity has 
focused the attention of operating and designing engi- 
neers upon the problem of boiler availability. Al- 
though in most plants the number of boilers still exceeds 
the number of turbo generators, boiler outage in many 
cases impairs to some extent a plant’s generating 
capacity. Protection of the furnace walls with water 
cooling surface, improved reliability of the coal feeding 
and burning equipment, as well as of the ash handling 
apparatus, increased attention to the details of the 
auxiliary apparatus, and correct boiler water conditions, 
have resulted in numerous instances of boiler avail- 
ability ‘equal to that of turbo generators. The first 
statistical study of this subject on a large scale was 
directed in 1929 and 1930 by Mr. C. F. Hirshfeld of this 
Committee, and was published in Transactions, 
A.S. M. E., Vol. 52, No. 27, p. 265. The data compiled 
covered only a year and there were several other reasons 
why the statistics were necessarily inconclusive, but 
they seemed to indicate that the details of design and 
construction and operating skill are more important in 
obtaining high boiler availability than such matters 
as rate of output per unit of surface, type of fuel, and 
method of firing. The average availability factor 
appeared to be between 84 and 90 per cent. 

During the period being reviewed, the point of major 
technical interest in connection with the pulverized 
coal method of combustion has been the long-time 
comparisons in the same plant of the unit and bin sys- 
tems. No generally accepted opinion regarding their 
merits has been reached. Both systems were installed 
in the Deepwater plant, New Jersey, where it has been 
reported that the unit method of firing gave a higher 
efficiency but a lower reliability. Other comparative 
studies have been recently published for central stations 
in Chicago and St. Louis. 

Experimentation has continued with the slag tap 
type of furnace for pulverized coal firing, and its use 
has been extended. The major difficulty has been the . 
gradual expansion in a horizontal plane of the furnace 
floor, with consequent bulging of the furnace walls. 
This results from penetration of the hearth bed by the 
molten slag, through cracks formed when the furnace 
is cooled during boiler shutdowns. 

The size and total fuel burning capacity of underfeed 
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stokers continue to increase, and steam outputs per 
boiler of 500,000 Ib. per hr. are now possible with 
stoker firing. There has been only a foot increase in 
the maximum width of stokers in the last ten years, 
but the length has been increased from about 18 ft. to 
26ft.7in. The largest underfeed stoker in this country 
is now being installed in the Hudson Avenue plant of 


the Brooklyn Edison Company, and will be 26 ft. 7 in. | 


long by 26 ft. wide, with a grate area of 694 sq. ft. 
Stokers of this size have been made possible by extensive 
cooling of the furnace walls by water cooled surface, 
improved coal feeding and distributing mechanism, and 
better control of the air distribution to the several parts 
of the grate surface and ash pit. In come cases auto- 
matic control of the air distribution has been installed. 
Rotary ash dischargers are almost standard for the 
larger size of stokers. 

Although the fuel burning capacity of stokers per foot 
of width has been greatly increased, there has been no 
increase in the rate of combustion per square foot of 
total grate surface, which is limited by the possibility 
of clinkering and the blowing of coal from the firebed. 
Neither has there been any modification of the fact that 
the combustion rate depends upon the type or burning 
characteristics of the coal burned. Maximum rates of 
60 to 70 Ib. per sq. ft. for 10 hour periods have been 
maintained with good quality eastern coals; 50 to 60 lb. 
with coals from the central field. Slack coal reduces the 
max mum rate to the neighborhood of 40 lb. per sq. ft. 
With all coals an increase in the combustion rate results 
in an increased loss from incomplete combustion, cin- 
ders, soot, ash pit, radiation and unaccounted for losses, 
in some reported tests these losses reaching a value of 
20 per cent. 

The limiting temperature for preheated air with 
underfeed stokers seems to be in the neighborhood of 
350 to 400 deg. fahr. Although some installations have 
attempted to use higher temperatures, it has been 
found that the stoker maintenance has been adversely 
affected. 

The installation of large turbo generators has con- 
tinued although no units have been projected larger 
than those mentioned in the last report. The largest 
machines now on order are two 160,000-kw. units for 
the Hudson Avenue plant of the Brooklyn Edison 
Company. It is noteworthy that all of the turbo 
generators except one, that are now on order in sizes 
greater than 100,000 kilowatts, are of the tandem com- 
pound type. The exception is the 110,000-kw. high- 
pressure vertical-compound machine for the Ford 
Motor Company. The development of generators of 
large capacity was an essential to the use of tandem- 
compound turbines. 

The record in capacity for single cylinder turbines 
operating at 1,800 rev. per min. is now carried by two 
80,000-kw. turbo generators in the Charles R. Huntley 
station of the Buffalo General Electric Company. 
Steam supply to these units is at 4385 lb. and 750 deg. 
fahr. 
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In the field of high-speed turbo generators, single 
cylinder condensing units are now in operation in the 
United States up to 10,000-kw. at 3,600 r.p.m., and 
tandem-compound units at the same speed up to 
15,000 kw. A 15,000-kw. single-cylinder condensing 
unit of English manufacture has recently been installed 
in Canada and the C. A. Parsons & Company are willing 
to build single-cylinder units of 25,000-kw. capacity 
to operate at 3,600 r. p. m. 

Intensive study in turbine design is being made in 
connection with the use of higher steam temperatures. 
This problem as well as that of blade erosion is a matter 
of metallurgy, and the developments to date indicate 
that it will soon be possible to operate turbines at 
initial steam pressures above 500 lb. without the 
necessity of reheating. At the present time a 60,000- 
kw. unit has been built to use steam at 650 Ib. and 825 
deg. fahr., and illustrates the simplification and turbine 
arrangements that will be possible when higher steam 
temperatures are available. 


High-Voltage Generators 


There has been’a significant demand for generator 
units of larger and larger capacities, and while this has 
possibly been the condition since the beginning of 
power station construction it appears to advance by 
periods with the most recent one occurring within the 
past five years. With an increase in generator capacity 
the designing engineers have been faced with the 
problem of providing suitable and reliable insulation, 
conductors, supports, and terminals both internal and 
external to the machines. Machines of larger capacity 
for a given voltage mean greater currents. Greater 
currents mean larger conductors, and consequently 
greater weights to support normally and greater stresses 
to provide for at times of short circuits. With the 
greater currents other external difficulties also arise, 
such as the provision for the installation of large cables 
if the power is taken away in underground cables, the 
reduced carrying capacity of the cables if many are 
required in restricted spaces, and the provisions neces- 
sary to nullify the effect of the sheath voltages. Con- 
sequently there has been a very natural trend to higher 
generator voltage and to multiple-winding machines to 
reduce the amount of current per conductor. 

Unless it is necessary to consider generation at a 
pre-established voltage and the distribution problems 
connected therewith, in other words, if generation 
alone, is to be considered, the most economical voltage 
usually increases slightly with the increase in the size 
of the unit. From the generator manufacturer’s 
standpoint, for generators of 100,000 kw. or more, 
voltages in the neighborhood of 16,000 to 18,000 volts 
are reported to result in the most economical design. 
In some instances, economics dictate machines within 
this range of voltage with transformers for stepping up 
to the desired transmission voltage, so that, where the 
generator voltages are not well established, it might be 
said that for machines above 100,000 kw., the present 
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trend is toward the use of multiple-winding machines 
with transformers or auto-transformers, rather than to 
higher voltage machines. The trend will no doubt 
continue toward multiple-winding machines until the 
point in capacity is reached when it will prove more 
economical to increase the voltage. 

Some attempts have been made to standardize on 
generator voltages above 13,800 volts, but since the 


introduction of successful multiple-winding machines, 


the study and demand for higher standard voltages 


_ has not been so insistent, and may be said to be dormant 


for the time being. In other words, the double-winding 
design has made it possible to increase the capacity 
without increasing the voltage, and to postpone the 
day when it will be necessary to go to higher voltage. 
It is not at all unlikely that in the future, generators 
will be built with more than two windings. The 


‘principal difficulty with more than one winding, is in 


finding sufficient space at the terminals of the machine 


windings, to install potheads and make connections 


with satisfactory clearances. 
_ Within the past three years there have been installed 


In the territory adjacent to Chicago, and there are now 


in operation, seven 22,000-volt generators with a com- 


bined generating capacity of 474,000 kw., ranging in 
size from 52,500 kw. to 105,000 kw. Additional 22,000-_ 


volt generators totaling 432,000 kw., and one 18,000 
volt, 115,000-kw. generator are on order for this 
territory, to be installed during the years 1931-1932. 

Outside of the above there have been but four 
steam-driven generators placed on order or installed 
recently in this country for voltage ratings above 


~ 18,800 volts, namely: 


Two 160,000-kw., 16,500-volt units for the Brooklyn 
Edison Co., and 
Two 94, 000-kw., 16,500-volt units for the Southern 
California Edison Comes 

Abroad, the outstanding recent high-voltage installa- 
tions which will be watched with considerable interest 


are the two 33,000-volt, 25,000-kw., 3,000-r. p. m. gener- 
ators at Brimsdown, England, and the 36,000-volt, 


25,000-kw., 3,000-r. p.m. generator at Langerbrugge, 
_ Belgium. ' 


Sich Giicret Switching, and Control 


The housing of major switching in both congested 
ani open localities is receiving much study, particularly 
- new aaa because of the advent of metal-clad 


. There has been a marked increase in and 
fi ie use of metal- clad ea in nlaes, 
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This has been in service since March 1928. Since then 
there have been many other installations which em- 
body improvements in design and manufacture. This 
type of switchgear can now be obtained in practically 
all capacities for which circuit breakers have been 
developed, including 182 kv. One 182-kv. installation 
is now being made. The earlier large units involved a 
considerable amount of field assembly. The latest 
designs permit complete factory assembly and testing 
of very large capacity units, such as a full double bus 
section for one circuit, complete with instrument trans- 
formers, buses, etc., for breakers of 22-kv., 3,000- 
amperes, 2,500,000-kva. interrupting capacity. These 
units are shipped completely assembled and oil filled — 
thereby entailing a minimum of field assembly and- 
installation work, and avoiding the necessity of drying 
out, reconditioning, etc., by purchaser. 

In the case of several generating stations it has been 
found that an outdoor oil-filled metal-clad switchgear 


structure could be installed cheaper than an isolated or 


separated phase indoor cell structure if the cost of the 
building is taken into consideration; in some cases a 
saving as high as 20 per cent has been indicated. Other 
companies report the reverse where installation condi- 
tions are different. One company has proved by actual 
cost data that for 33-kv. substations the total over-all 
cost of metal-clad outdoor switchgear erected and 
ready for service, compares favorably with that of the 
conventional open type formerly used. This latter 
comparison, however, would not yet hold for all condi- 
tions and localities. 

Additional advantages to be gained from complete 
factory built equipment are the saving in space, the 
salvage value in case of replacement or rearrangement, 
and the much greater safeguards to operators and 
service. 

There is a growing demand for faster operation of 
circuit breakers in case of fault. The manufacturers 
have made considerable progress toward meeting this 
condition in the design of circuit breaker operating 
mechanisms and contacts and methods of extinguishing 
the arc as well as in the high-speed relay designs. Tests 
have shown repeated operations where the arcing time 
was as low as one to two cycles. Large breakers are 
now available with a conservative over-all time rating 
of eight cycles. In view of these developments it is 
quite possible a more severe duty cycle than the 2-O¢ 


may’ be considered for the Taunes of pil 


breakers. 
. The interest 
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have been made to use miniature equipment, and a 
smaller number of items, and combination units of 
instruments and relays. At the same time there is a 
growing demand for more relays and instruments for 
one purpose or another. The supervisory system of 
control seems to be arousing more and more interest as 
a means of condensing or consolidating the control of a 
large number of circuits within the convenient reach of 
a single operator. 

The so-called distance relays are becoming more 
popular. The automatic synchronizing, automatic 
frequency, and automatic load division control are 
receiving more attention. Although the first has been 
available for a number of years, the latter are more 
recent developments and it is quite possible that the 
demand for both may grow. 


If the predictions indicated in recent announcements 
with reference to vacuum tube developments, such as 
the “‘thyratron,”’ may be anticipated, we are about to 
see some very wonderful and radical changes in the 
entire scheme of station control, switching, trans- 
formation, transmission and control station design in 
general. To what extent and how rapidly this may 
take place is at present problematical. The possi- 
bilities we must admit, however, are tremendous. 
Already there have been some novel commercial appli- 
cations and very promising laboratory tests extending 
over a considerable period. 

A new type of adjustable-speed control for a-c. motor 
drive is now available, permitting practically a straight 
line speed curve with infinitely small steps from zero 
to maximum. The drive can be installed at nearly the 
same cost as the drives previously used. The method 
of control permits high efficiency which in some cases 
shows a considerable saving over any other type of 
control. The drive will maintain constant speed 
regardless of load, is simple, permits the use of standard 
electrical design features, and to a considerable extent, 
standard machine parts. To date the service applica- 
tions have been confined to boiler draft fans and boiler 
feed pumps, but the drive is adaptable to many other 
services where fine speed adjustments, and simplicity 
of operation with high efficiency, are important factors. 
Thirty-five of these equipments were ordered in 1930, 
some of which have now been in service for several 
months. For those who are not familiar with the 
“Rossman Drive’ system it may be of interest to state 
it consists primarily of an induction motor of standard 
design, except that the mechanical construction is 
modified to permit what would be the stator to revolve. 
This revolving stator is connected by texrope or other 
means, to a smaller standard d-c. machine fed from a 
standard motor-generator set or other d-c. source. 
The speed of the small d-c. machine is controlled by 
adjusting the voltage impressed on its armature by 
the generator of the motor-generator set. This may 
or may not be supplemented by field control. By 
varying the speed and direction of rotation of the d-c. 
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machine, the load may be driven at any speed within 
the design range. 


Factors at Present Affecting Hydroelectric Development 


The increasing attention directed to the large-scale 
hydro developments on the Colorado and St. Lawrence 
rivers by governmental agencies is perhaps a new factor 
influencing the trend of hydroelectric installations. 
At the same time the federal waterpower licensing poli- 
cies are being questioned and subject to criticism by 
both private and political interests, and both have been 
coincident with severe drought during the past two 
years in many parts of the country. The complemen- 
tary value of hydro and steam power sources on systems 
supplied mainly by hydro has been fully realized, and 
the principal hydroelectric systems on the Pacific Coast, 
in the southeastern states, in New England, and in the 
vicinity of Niagara Falls, have either put into operation 
during the last two years steam plants of large ultimate 
capacity or have affected large capacity ties with exist- 
ing steam plants in adjacent territory. The recent 
availability of low cost gas and oil fuels in the West, 
and the advances made in the thermal efficiency of 
large boilers and turbines, combined with their attrac- 
tive investment costs, are causing a pronounced pre- 
dominance there of steam-electric installations that will 
continue for an unknown period. In the East and 
South the necessity of steam reserves for low-flow 
periods has accelerated steam expansion programs. At 
Niagara the entire water diversion permitted under the 
existing treaty is utilized and the load growth neces- 
sarily must be assumed by steam generation. 


Type of Steam Plants on Hydroelectric Systems 


A marked similarity in certain design features is 
noticeable in all of the new steam plants supplementing 
power systems hitherto dependent upon hydro genera- 
tion. Gas and oil are the outstanding fuels in the 
West, while in the East pulverized coal exclusively is 
fired. Boiler capacities range from 400,000 to 550,000 
Ib. of steam per hr. at pressures between 425 to 475 lb. 
per sq. in. with the exception of one plant on the Pacific 
Coast operating at 1,300 Ib. per sq. in. Turbine capac- 
ities vary from 40,000 kw. up to 100,000 kw., and one 
to three boilers are installed per turbine, the usual 
number being two. The selection of pulverized coal 


firing appears to be made for reasons other than the 


emergency starting of boilers; and in fact extra facilities 
for standby operation of turbines and boilers are pro- 
vided in only one of the recent plants, which operates 
on a system where steam generation will be a minimum 
yet service demands require continuous availability of 
the steam-electric generator. 


General Features of Recent Hydroelectric Development 


No hydroelectric plants of unusual total capacities 
have been put into operation during the past two years, 
although there have been one or two new records for 
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turbines of large physical dimensions, and the three 
49,000-hp. Francis units in the Waterville plant in 
North Carolina surpass in capacity all previous units of 
that type operating under high heads. An unusual 
construction procedure was adopted for the Chute-a- 
Caron plant on the Saguenay River in Canada. The 
preliminary drawings for the Boulder Dam plant on 
the Colorado River reveal no unusual features except 
the height of the dam and the contemplated power 
capacity. The Spier Falls plant on the Hudson River 
is an interesting example of rehabilitation and design 
investigation by means of model tests. In fact the 
increasing use of model testing, and its application to 
the design of the propeller type turbine wheel, consti- 
tute the outstanding technical advance in this country 
in hydroelectric practise during the past two years. 


Propeller Turbine Development and Model Testing 


Notable installations of propeller turbines of the fixed 
and manually adjustable blade types were in operation 
or approaching completion in 1928, and one small 
capacity wheel of the automatically adjustable type, the 
Kaplan turbine, was in the course of erection. Since 
1928 there have been numerous installations in America 
of small capacity Kaplan type propeller turbines, that 
have been designed and installed under European 
licenses. The Kaplan turbine was first developed in 
Europe where there are now some large capacity wheels 
in operation. It is essentially suitable for low-head 
developments, being used for heads up to about 70 ft. 
European designs of the fixed blade and Kaplan tur- 
bines have been based upon extensive model testing of 
the turbine wheels as well as of the associated inlet 
casings and draft tubes. 

One of the principal objects of testing models of 
propeller type wheels has been to determine the limit- 
ing conditions of cavitation, for which adjustable draft 
head conditions are required in the test laboratory. 
Cavitation, or the formation of bubbles of vapor and 
air in low-pressure areas adjacent to the runner surfaces, 
causes a drop of wheel efficiency, but its most promi- 
nent effect is the rapid disintegration of the runner 
material. Cavitation pitting had been encountered in 
this country with Francis type wheels under certain 
conditions of specific speed and draft head, and an 
amount of field experience has been accumulated by 
which proper operating conditions can be selected for 
Francis wheel installations. One of the chief advan- 
tages of the propeller turbine is the higher specific speed 
that is possible, but as field data were lacking for such 
operation, it was considered essential in Europe to 
determine the optimum installation conditions in ad- 
vance of construction by means of cavitation testing. 
Following such investigations propeller turbines of 
record dimensions, horsepower, and water discharge 
capacity have recently been installed in the Ryborg- 
Schworstadt and Kembs plants on the Rhine River in 
Europe. Pertinent data about these plants are as 
follows: 
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Plant aisSas (SOROG ay oe Ryborg-Schworstadt Kembs 
Typeofitunners Ly Oud. .G seeks Kaplansy , Wate Fixed blade 
propeller 
INUMber OL IMIS ese ct a ae een CR ae is 
Headiin fective oh. aciie tke Gee BOT eee 54 
Turbine rating-horsepower.......... 35, O00R cc ee. 2 36,000 
Water discharge-cu. ft. per sec. ..... 10,5008. 20 6,800 
RGvaDer mines. (Lowe Oe |e pesin es 2 750 OAs 94 
Runner diameter-inches............  276.......... 220.8 


Cavitation laboratories have been built during the 
past year, one or two in the United States and one in 
Canada, for the investigation of design problems con- 
cerning propeller type wheels. The construction of a 
national Federal hydraulic laboratory has also been 
recently authorized; model testing has been done 
extensively at one of the technical colleges in the 
United States for the design of dam spillways, water 
courses, and turbine settings, and two or three other 
colleges and individual companies have done a certain 
amount of such investigation. The first large plant 
in this country to install automatically adjustable 
blade propeller turbines is now being built at Safe 
Harbor on the Susquehanna River in accordance with 
data obtained from cavitation and wheel setting tests. 
Six turbines having a rating of 42,500 hp. each at a gross 
head of 55 ft. are being installed initially. The wheels 
will have a diameter of 220 in., a water discharge of 
8,000 cu. ft. per sec. at rated head and output, and will 
operate at 109.1 rev. per min. 

Briefly described the Kaplan turbine consists of a 
propeller, or axial flow turbine, whose blade angle is 
controlled by the speed responsive governor that con- 
trols the turbine wicket gates. Separate servo-motors 
are provided for operating the blades and gates, and a 
cam is used in the governing mechanism to direct the 
movement of the runner blades according to the move- 
ment or position of the wicket gates. The servo-motor 
for operating the runner blades forms part of the 
turbine shaft, and is usually located just under the 
generator coupling. The links and crank arms for 
moving the blades are enclosed in the runner hub. 

By automatically maintaining the correct relation of 
blade position to gate opening, the peak efficiencies of 
a series of propeller wheels each having the proper 
blade angle for a particular turbine load, are secured, 
with the result that the efficiency-horsepower curve of 
such a turbine is quite flat compared to similar curves 
for fixed blade propeller and Francis turbines, the 
efficiency at low loads being materially higher. An- 
other feature of the Kaplan turbine is the overload 
capacity possible by adjustment of the blades, which 
is of particular value in times of reduced head during 
high river stages. It is expected that the efficiency of 
the Safe Harbor turbines will exceed 85 per cent over 
two-thirds of the load range, and to equal 90 per cent 
or better for the third quarter of the unit capacity. 


Rehabilitation of Hydro Developments 


The 57,000-hp. unit recently added to the Spier 
Falls plant on the Hudson River, New York, exemplifies 
two distinct tendencies in hydroelectric practise, illus- 
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trating in addition to the use of model testing as a 
design adjunct, the recognition of the value of an over- 
developed plant for supplying peak-load capacity and 
the benefit derived from a storage resource by a run-of- 
river development. At full load the wheel discharge 
is 7,000 cu. ft. per sec., making it the largest Francis- 
type runner to date in this respect as well as in physical 
dimensions. The minimum regulated flow of the 
Hudson River at Spier Falls is 3,000 sec.-ft., and 5,000 
sec.-ft. for 50 per cent of the time. Both the turbine 
and generator approach record sizes in physical dimen- 
sions, the total weight of the rotating element being 
about 450 tons. The generator stator is 37 ft. in 
diameter, and the diameter of the scroll-case entrance 
of the turbine is 26 ft. The unit operates at a speed 
of 81.8 rev. per min. under a head of 81 ft. Tests of a 
model of the forebay and intake structures enabled 
the best forebay outline to be determined with regard to 
amount of necessary excavation balanced against the 
head loss in forebay and intakes. The tests revealed 
that the area of the intake gates could be economically 
reduced 20 per cent, and this was of special value be- 
cause the water passages are so large that they gave 
rise to structural design difficulties. It is reported that 
the tests resulted in a saving equal to ten times the 
cost of the tests. 


High Head Plants 


The Waterville plant of the Carolina Power and 
Light Company on the Pigeon River in North Carolina 
has an unusually high operating head, 840 to 750 ft., 
for a hydro plant in the eastern part of this country. 
There are three 49,000-hp. reaction wheels in the plant, 
operating at 400 rev. per min. and these are of record 
note for their capacity at such a head. The six-mile 
tunnel from the reservoir created by the dam to the 
power house is unprecedented even in the notable high 
head installations on the Pacific Coast. The use of 
cast steel butterfly valves of 9 ft. diameter under a 
total head of 840 ft. located in the penstocks near the 
power house, has been reported quite successful, and 
is an advance in the size of such valves under high 
pressure. Johnson valves are also provided in the 
penstocks where they enter the plant. 

The record for large capacity high head Francis 
wheels will shortly be established in the Diablo plant 
of the City of Seattle, where two turbines of 90,700-hp. 
capacity each, to operate under a head of 327 ft. are 
being installed. The turbines will have cast steel 
scroll cases and concrete elbow draft tubes. 

The record head, however, for Francis wheels occurs 
in a European plant, the Bringhausen plant in Germany, 
where four 40,500-hp. horizontal-shaft Francis turbines 
are being installed to operate under a head of from 950 
to 1,000 ft. This is a pumped storage development 
mentioned later. 


Large Scale Hydro Developments 


The Beauharnois development on the St. Lawrence 
River in Canada is notable for the ultimate capacity 
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being planned when the entire flow of the river passes 
to the power house through the combined navigation 
and power canal connecting two of the lakes on the 
flow line of the river. The initial section of the plant 
will contain ten 50,000-hp. units, to operate under a 
head of 88 ft. The final capacity will be 2,000,000 
horsepower. The construction of the canal between 
lakes St. Francis and St. Louis, which will be 15 miles 
in length with a width of 3,000 ft. and a depth of 27 ft. 
is outstanding because of its magnitude rather than 
any engineering difficulties. 

Another plant that illustrates the scale of develop- 
ment possible on some of the rivers in Canada is the 
Chute-a-Caron plant on the Saguenay River where 
four 65,000-hp. units have been installed as the initial 
step of the future Shipshaw plant of 1,000,000 horse- 
power. The Chute-a-Caron dam will serve to divert 
the river for later construction of the Shipshaw plant, 
but because the head at Chute-a-Caron is only 151 ft. 
as contrasted to that of 205 ft. at the parallel site, the 
Chute-a-Caron plant will be operated in the future 
only during river flows sufficient to supply both plants. 
The difficulty of construction in the gorge of the 
Saguenay River is thus being solved by the step-by- 
step development at the two neighboring plant loca- 
tions. The river was diverted in a unique manner for 
the construction of the Chute-a-Caron dam by toppling 
a concrete cofferdam 92 ft. long into the swiftly flowing 
current, which caused the flow to pass into an artificial 
channel previously prepared. The action of the con- 
crete monolith weighing 11,500 tons was accurately 
predicted by means of model tests. 


Storage Developments 


The largest hydroelectric plant in New England has 
been recently completed at Fifteen Mile Falls on the 
upper reaches of the Connecticut River, in conjunction 
with the first 220-kv. transmission line in New England. 
The plant is designed for four 53,000-hp. units at 175-ft. 
head, and is the first development at two nearby sites 
which will eventually have a total combined rating of 
300,000 horsepower. The completion of the second 
plant will create a reservoir for regulating the river 
flow not only for the plants at Fifteen Mile Falls, but 
also for the plants at Bellows Falls and Vernon, farther 
down theriver. The 220-kv. line carries the output of 
the plant to a distributing pointin the vicinity of Boston. 


The Osage plant at Bagnell, Missouri, now approach- 
ing completion, will contain six 33,500-hp. units oper- 
ating under an average head of 90 ft. Without storage 
this plant would not be feasible since the river flow 
varies from 324 to 110,000 cu. ft. per sec. with an 
average of 10,500 sec-ft. The dam will create a reser- 
voir 95 sq. mi. in area having an impounded volume 
of 87 billion cu. ft., so that the flow of the river will be 
completely equalized with a draw-down of 30 feet. 
The average yearly energy available will be about 
400 million kw-hr. The Osage plant is.also a late 
example of the omission of a superstructure over the 
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generator bay, the station crane having one gantry 
leg while the other end of the crane rests on top of the 
outer wall of the electrical bay which is placed over the 
penstocks between the dam bulkhead and the generator 
bay. Low metal housings are provided over the tops 
of the generators. 

The Saluda storage development in South Carolina, 
described in the last report, was placed in operation 
last year and is notable for its reservoir capacity of 
102 billion cu. ft. 


Outdoor Type Plants 


The omission of the generator room superstructure 
continues both for small plants of a single unit and for 
plants of large installed capacity. Generator designers 
are predicting that the flexibility of design now possible 
with fabricated construction, and the latitude permis- 
sible in the layout of auxiliary power and excitation 
systems, will lead to the arrangement of generators to 
conform to the design of the power house, and that the 
logical outcome may be the wider use of outdoor 
generator designs. 


Pumped Storage Plants 


No installations of pumped storage plants in America 
have followed the completion of the Rocky River plant 
in Connecticut, although the use of pumped storage 
continues popular in Europe where electric system peaks 
are of shorter duration than in this country. One 
illustration is the Bringhausen plant on the Weser 
River in Germany, now under construction, which will 
contain four combination pump and waterwheel units, 
each consisting of a 40,500-hp. Francis type horizontal 
turbine coupled directly to a 36,000-kva. generator, on 
the other side of which is a clutch for coupling to a 
100,000-gal. per min. pump requiring 29,000 hp. for 
pumping. The plant is connected to an upper reservoir 
at an elevation 1,000 ft. higher by two penstocks 
3,250 ft. in length. The water to be pumped to the 
reservoir amounts to 26,800,000 cu. ft., from which 
500,000 kw-hr. will be generated. Power for pumping 
during off-peak hours is obtained from interconnected 
steam plants and other hydro plants on the system. 

The horizontal coupling of a pump and a turbine 
with a generator and/or motor seems to be the pre- 
ferred arrangement for pumping plants in Europe, and 
is in contrast to the Rocky River plant layout of pump- 
ing units with individual drive motors separate from 
the main turbine and generator, all of the equipment 
being of vertical type. The Rocky River pumps which 
are the largest high-head pumps in this country, have 
a volute discharge casing without diffusion vanes, and 
are of the single inlet type. On test the Rocky River 
pumps showed a maximum efficiency of 91.7 per cent; 
the efficiency expected by the designers of the German 
pumps is approximately 80 per cent. 


Hydroelectric Generator Developments 


There has been a widespread adoption during the 
past two years of fabricated steel plate construction of 
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both stator and rotor of vertical waterwheel generators, 
in place of the use of castings formerly standard. Such 
generator construction of welded steel plate is lighter 
in weight, is considered to be more reliable mechanically, 
and is more adaptable to design arrangements. There 
has been an increased use of the umbrella, or overhung 
type of generator rotor, in which by means of down- 
wardly curved rotor arms the centerline of the rotor 
rim or pole faces is brought below the horizontal center- 
line of the hub. By locating a combined guide and 
thrust bearing, sometimes of the spherical type, just 
below the rotor hub, a very material reduction in 
over-all generator height is secured. The use of rolled 
steel plates and fabricated construction for the stator 
has also facilitated the arrangement of ventilating 
ductwork in connection with the water tube air coolers 
that are now used very largely for generator cooling. 
Other advantages of fabricated plate construction are 
quicker manufacture and possibility of design for 
shipment without restriction by permissible weights or 
clearances. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON POWER TRANSMISSION 
AND DISTRIBUTION* 


HE Committee has continued with its work during 
T the past year through a number of subcommittees 
organized as in preceding years. All of these sub- 
committees have been very active in studying the 
problems in their respective fields, and in promoting 
investigation work and the preparation of papers for 
presentation before the Institute. The reports of the 
work of the several subcommittees follow. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON DISTRIBUTION 


One of the most interesting developments in connec- 
tion with the distribution of electrical energy during 
the past year has been the practical application of the 
network principle to primary distribution. The econ- 
omies and improvements to service which are made 
possible through the adoption of the low-voltage net- 
work have been so clearly demonstrated by the gener- 
ally satisfactory performance of the many recent 
installations, that a wider application of the principle is 
not surprising. ° 

At the present time there is being installed a 4-kv. 
primary network in Pittsburgh, Pa. This will serve a 
residential district of comparatively low-load density 
which was previously served by an overhead radial 
system. 

The application of the network principle to 4-kv. 
service for such an area requires certain radical de- 
partures from the designs which have become fairly 
well established for distribution. Since underground 
construction in the areas of low-load density is not 
usually justifiable from an economic viewpoint, over- 
head construction must be used. The primary network 
deserves careful consideration from the standpoint of 
economy, reliability, and system planning in handling 
loads in areas not readily adaptable to low-voltage 
network distribution. 

The past year has seen a continued application of 
vertical network distribution in large office buildings. 
This type of distribution has been used in a number of 
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large cities including New York, Pittsburgh, and San 
Francisco. At the present time several features of 
design have not been settled. These features are being 
given consideration and it is expected that with the 
extended application of the vertical network principle 
a better understanding of them will result. 

The question of secondary faults on low-voltage a-c. 
networks is still being discussed at length. There isa 
feeling among some engineers that the problem is not 
radically different from that encountered on the d-c. 
network. Others feel that short-circuit currents avail- 
able are generally less and the condition is therefore 
more difficult. The use of buried cable has also been 
studied and tests made which will be reported in the 
near future. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON LIGHTNING AND INSULATORS 


Past Year’s Activities in Investigation Work 


The activities in the field of lightning investigation 
during the past year have been carried on by means of: 


1. Field investigation of natural lightning. 
2. Field investigation with artificial lightning. 


3. Collection of operating data on lightning per- 
formance of lines. 

4. Theoretical analysis and coordination with the 
past lightning data. 

In the field investigations, use was made of cathode- 
ray oscillographs, klydonographs (and surge recorders), 
surge indicators, lightning intensity recorders, direct- 
stroke recorders, and artificial lightning generators. 
This year the field investigation was extended to include 
a wood-pole line on which was recorded lightning volt- 
ages in the order of 5,000,000 volts. 

By concentrated efforts in the field with the arti- 
ficial lightning generator, a vast amount of knowledge 
has been gained on the effect of tower footing ground 
resistance, counterpoises, effect of normal voltage in 
sustaining a power arc in the presence of lightning 
flashover of a line, and particularly on the operation of 
the lightning arrester. 

The behavior of traveling waves at the junction of 
cables with overhead lines was further studied by the 
use of the artificial lightning generator with particular 
attention to the application of lightning arresters. 

Extensive use was made of the lightning (direct) 
stroke recorder and our knowledge in regard to the 
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current in direct strokes amplified, and made more 
definite. 


The cathode-ray oscillograph application was modi- 
fied to trace the history of a natural lightning wave 
over a period of some 2,000. microseconds, in addition 


 torecording the initial characteristics of the waves. 


Surge indicators were used for the first time, although 
mentioned in last year’s report. These definitely es- 
tablished the fact that a lightning flashover of a trans- 
mission line can take place without sufficient follow-up 
current flowing to trip out the line. 

The past year has brought out some intensive study 
of a theoretical nature on the lightning problem dealing 
with the mechanism of the lightning stroke and the 
subsequent surges which may appear on a transmission 
line. Both the direct stroke and induced stroke have 
been analyzed and the conclusion pointed out that only 
direct strokes appear to have consequential effect on 
the highly insulated lines, while medium and lower 
insulated lines will be affected in an increasing order 
by induced strokes. 


Results of Last Year’s Work 


It is impossible here to point out in detail all the 
results of last year’s investigation. There are, however, 
some outstanding accomplishments, among which the 
following are cited. 

1. The effectiveness of ground wires in reducing 
lightning voltages and line outages has been further 
demonstrated. 

2. The value of low tower footing resistance in 
lessening the effects of lightning voltages has been 
shown. z 

3. Gbrontedl in the lightning stroke in the order of 


from 50,000 amperes and upwards have been indicated. 


4. Counterpoises at a tower footing, even although 
of comparatively short length are beneficial in reducing 


the lightning voltage to which a line may be subjected. 


5. Lightning sparkover of a line can take place 
without power follow current. 

6. Lightning voltages of both direct and induced 
stroke origin appear to be present on transmission lines. 
— It is not known in what normal insulation and voltage 
range the induced voltage ceases to be a factor in line 
flashover. 


ow nsulation Coordination 
i aieer to eae insulation ¢ ona aulinitnines basis, 
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Insulator Flashover Values. 


It has been known for-some time past that discrepan- 
cies have existed in 60-cycle flashover values assigned 
to insulators of practically the same physical dimen- 
sions. The cause for these different flashover values 
has been traced to a variation in humidity conditions 
at the time and place of test. A great deal of experi- 
mental work has been done on this problem, and it is 
expected the information obtained will soon be made 
public through a group of papers before the Institute. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERCONNECTION AND STABILITY 
FACTORS — 


In order to coordinate the work of the Power Genera- 
tion Committee, the Protective Devices Committee 
and the Power Transmission and Distribution Com- 
mittee in the field of interconnection and system stabil- 
ity, there has been formed a Joint Interconnection 
Subcommittee. This Subcommittee was organized 
during the year and has arranged several sessions of 
interest in the field of transmission and distribution. 
These include the session on System Grounding at the 
Pittsburgh Meeting in March 1981 and the session on 
System Interconnection for the Summer Convention of 
1931. In addition, plans are under way for a symposium 
at the Winter Convention of 1932 on the subject of 
Machine Characteristics and System Stability. In 
last year’s report mention was made of the organization 
of a Subject Committee on Definitions of Terms Used 
in Stability Investigations. The work of this Subject 
Committee is now substantially complete and it is 
planned to present it as a paper at the Winter Con- 
vention in 1932. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON CABLE DEVELOPMENTS 


This year has witnessed the continued practically 
universal use of shielded cable (type H) for all three- 
conductor high-voltage cables. Other tendencies are. 
the increased use of oil-filled cables, the use of super- 
calendered paper, a great increase in the use of non- 
metallic armored cables for direct burial in the ground 
for low-voltage work, and the use of steel-wire armored, 
non-leaded cables for submarine service and for vertical 
distribution cables in high buildings. 


The Following Cable Installations M ay Be Noted: ue 
135 a speonds circuit, 175, 000 kva. (winter <2. 
132 Lor e ‘el, 1a 
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2. Two lines of single-conductor 600,000-cir. mil 
132-kv. cables each three-quarters of a mile’ long 
installed by the Commonwealth Edison Co. one 
(90,000 kva. rating) similar to the cable of paragraph 1 
above, and the other (95,000 kva. rating) with novel 
features of oil channels cut in the interior of the lead 
sheath as well as an oil channel in the conductor, a 
simple and small stop-joint, making it possible to have 
every joint a stop-joint, which joint is practically a 
factory-made and factory-tested joint. 

3. The Deepwater installation of the United Gas 
Improvement Co. across the Delaware River consisting 
of two 60,000-kva. circuits (and two spare cables) of 
single-conductor 750,000-cir. mil 75-kv. solid type 
cable manufactured and installed in single lengths each 
about 4,000 ft. long. ‘These are the first 75-kv. sub- 
marine cables and longest lengths of power cable ever 
manufactured. 


4. Two circuits rated at 55,000 kva. each of single- 
conductor 750,000-cir. mil 75-kv. solid type submarine 
cable of the Union Electric Light and Power Co. of 
St. Louis across the Mississippi. . The cables were made 
and installed in single lengths of about 2,800 ft. each. 

5. An installation of five three-conductor 48,000- 
kva. 66-kv. oil-filled cables by the Union Gas and 
Electric Co. of Cincinnati. This is the first three- 
conductor 66-kv. oil-filled cable, and is buried -direct 
in the ground.. The conductor size is 500,000 cir. mils 
sector, insulated with 0.40 in. impregnated paper and 
shielded. The cables are made. in single lengths 1,300 
ft. long, thus avoiding joints, and are steel-tape armored 
cables buried directly in the ground. . 

6. Three commercial installations have been made 
during the. year of three-conductor 33-kv. to 35-kv. 
oil-filled cable, although the amounts were. rather 
limited. These installations were made by the city of 
Los Angeles, the Staten Island Edison Co., and the 
Syracuse Lighting Co. All three Gidiallation® were 
made with three-conductor type H cable with oil 
channels in the filler spaces. A novel feature was the 
three-conductor positive stop-joint by the city of Los 
Angeles, and also the fact that a large installation of 
cable with oil channels in the filler spaces including a 
more viscous oil was installed by this company, who 
after installation replaced the oil in the channels by 
oil of the type used in oil-filled cables. 

7. An experimental installation of single-conductor 
132-kyv. oil-filled cable by the Commonwealth Edison 
Co. of Chicago in cooperation with two manufacturers, 
each of whom supplied 1,000 ft. of 450,000-cir. mil or 
500,000-cir. mil cable insulated with 0.40 in. paper 
and 1,000 ft. with 0.50 in. paper. The purpose of this 
experiment is to study the limiting stresses and tem- 
peratures in oil-filled cable for present and future 
voltages. 

8. An experimental installation of single-conductor 
132-kv. cable by the Public Service Electric and Gas 
Co. as a continuation of their 1927 experiment studying 
the possibility of “solid type’ insulation for 132-kv. 
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service. The installation consists of three cables each 
of 500,000 cir. mils and 1,000 ft. long, two supplied 
by one manufacturer and one by another.. Each 
manufacturer supplied a length of solid-type cable. 
The third cable is of an intermediate or hybrid type, 
using. oil intermediate in viscosity between that of an 
oil-filled. cable and of the usual type of cable, thus 
greatly facilitating installation methods while sharing 
in part the operating advantages of an oil-filled cable. 

The Subcommittee on Conduit and Manhole Tem- 
perature of the N. E. L. A. Underground Systems Com- 
mittee has standardized on conditions and constants for 
calculating current-carrying capacity. This standardi- 
zation has made it possible to calculate current-carry- 
ing capacities of cables covering.a large range of sizes 
and conditions. _These tables of carrying capacities 
will be published by the Underground Systems Com- 
mittee, and should prove of great value to the industry. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON STEEL TRANSMISSION TOWERS 
AND CONDUCTORS 


The Subcommittee on Steel Transmission Towers 
and Conductors was organized to assist in the standard- 
ization of steel transmission towers and. conductors by 
clarifying the problems associated with their design and 
application, by papers prepared by recognized authori- 
ties on these subjects and presented before the Institute. 

The work of the Subcommittee has been divided into 
three groups, each of which is responsible for one of 
the following subjects: 

I—Towers. 

 [I—Clearances and Electrical harness 

II1I—Conductors. | 

During the past year, four meetings of the Sub- 
committee have been held, together with some addi- 
tional meetings of-groups within the Subcommittee. 

An addition to the clause of the N. E. L. A. specifica- 
tions on uplift of tower foundations and a recommenda- 
tion for a straight line compression formula for the 
Nee Le A Specifications 1 is in course of preparation. 
Consideration is being given to elimination of the term 
“factor of safety’’ by substituting therefore “per cent 
overload.” Contact is being maintained with the 
A. S. T. M. on its’ investigation of embrittlement of hot 
dipped, galvanized steel. 

It is proposed to recommend that the 60-cycle flash- 
over be the basis for clearance of the tower under 
winter or heavy loading conditions and that lightning 
flashover be the limit for summer or light loading con- 
ditions. The width of the right-of-way is to be limited 
by similar conditions. 

Intensive study is being given to the vibration of 
conductors. Efforts are being directed principally to 
the coordination of experimental work being done by 
widely separated investigators, including California, 


Texas, Illinois, Michigan, Ontario, England, and 
Australia. A bibliography is being established as an 
adjunct to this work. - 


The present membership of: thia committee, including 
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the chairman, is now twenty, with five men in ea I, | 


six men in Group II and eight men in Group III. 

It i is felt that the work of this subcommittee i is now 
progressing smoothly and during the next year, con- 
crete results can be shown as the result of its activities. 


aa CONCLUSION . 
|For the sake of t brevity, t this reat, s 's report excludes the 


r 
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AY FOUR Couimittes on Decoration Bioentee a 
_ brief review of the recent developments of im- 
portance in the application | of electricity to 
transportation. 


STEAM RAILROAD ELECTRIFICATION: 
Pennsylvania Railroad 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has been actively con- 
tinuing its electrification program. On June 29, 1930 
electric operation was inaugurated between Philadelphia 
and Trenton, N. J., a distance of about thirty miles. 
On July 20th, Sih ‘operation was started between 
Philadelphia and Norristown, Pa., on the Schuylkill 
7 Division, seventeen miles. tae multiple unit 
ears have been recently acquired. This installation 
\ completes the suburban electrification about Phila- 
2 -delphia. Distribution of power is at 11,000 volts, 
a 25-cycle, single-phase. The equipment for suburban 
os ice is at present. all motor cars, with multiple unit 
2 ; control. 


tir es eat et eee for re ee are, like 
e of the ‘passenger terminal at New York, under 
xr. The new suburban station at Thirtieth Street 
west bank of the Schuylkill River was also 
aced in service at this time. This will ultimately 
part of the Pennsylvania Terminal at 
ow under construction. 

. Railroad now has in electrified 
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i i The new suburban terminal at Broad Street was 


7 out appiuladetrtias 132 miles of ponte and 
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bibliographies of papers which appeared in last year’s 
report. It is planned. to include such bibliographies in 
the Annual Report at appropriate intervals, rather 
than every year. 

In conclusion, it is desired to stress the conscientious 
and enthusiastic work of the chairmen and members 
of the subcommittees to whose liberal contributions of 
time the progress made is due. 


Transportation 
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rere inial zone repeater to dheuwing from the 
600-volt third rail to 11,000-volt, single-phase trolley 
wire between Sunnyside Yard and Manhattan Transfer. 
This installation, which will among other things allow 
New Haven locomotives to enter the Manhattan Ter- 
minal, should be completed during the present year. 

Construction is progressing between New Brunswick 
and Manhattan Transfer and will shortly be started 
between New Brunswick and Trenton, and between 
Wilmington and Washington. 

Four types of locomotives are being developed for 
the complete electrification. —Two passenger types, 
one freight and one yard switching. The light pas- 
senger type (designated as 0-1) is of 2-B-2 arrange- 
ment, and two of these units will be used on the heavy 
passenger trains. The heavy passenger type (P-5) is 
of the 2-C-2 arrangement. The freight type (L-6) 
is of the 1-D-1 arrangement. The passenger locomo- 
tives will use twin motors rated at 500 hp. per armature, 
or 1,000 hp. per axle. The freight locomotive will be 


‘equipped with four motors of single armature type, and 


will thus have a rated capacity of about 2,000 hp. 


Long Island Railroad — 


The multiple unit suburban service of the Long 
Island Sa of the rari eee ay 


ment, rine that 
vide power fol 
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Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad 


The suburban electrification of the D. L. & W. R. R. 
was inaugurated between Hoboken and Montclair, N. J. 
on September 3, 1930, the service to South Orange, 
N. J. September 22, 1930 and that to Morristown, 
N. J. December 18th. The present electric installation 
was completed with the electric operation in January 
1931 to Gladstone and Dover, N. J. This electric 
operation comprises about sixty-eight route miles and 
one hundred and fifty-eight miles of track; and includes 
282 multiple unit cars. These cars operate in pairs, 
the units consisting of one motor car and one trailer 
each. Five substations, each containing mercury arc 
rectifiers, furnish the distribution power at 3,000 volts 
direct current. Two electric three-power locomotives 
(oil, storage battery, and trolley operated) have been 
acquired and are used for switching and transfer service 
between Jersey City and Secaucus freight yards. 
D. L. & W. is the first heavy traction service in this 
country to utilize 3,000-volt direct current on motor 
cars, and the first to install exclusively mercury are 
rectifiers. 


New York Central Railroad 


The Cleveland Union Terminal electric operation 
was inaugurated June 28, 1930. This project com- 
prises 17 miles of route and about 60 miles of track, 
between Collinwood and Linndale, Ohio, and employs 
twenty-two locomotives. These locomotives are 2-C 
+ C-2, weighing about 204 tons, of which 150 tons 
is on drivers. They are designed for a maximum 
speed of 70 mi. per hr. The locomotives are used inter- 
changeably for switching or road service. Train 
heating boilers, oil-fired, are provided on the locomo- 
tives. The power distribution is by means of 3,000- 
volt direct current, using a catenary system. This is 
supplied from two substations, one 3.5 miles west, and 
the other 7.2 miles east, of the Union Station; each 
equipped with motor-generators, remotely controlled 
from the terminal building by a supervisory system of 
the synchronous selective type. The installed capacity 
is 9,000 kw and 6,000 kw. respectively. 

The New York City electrification of the New York 
Central is progressing. The “West Side’ tracks will 
be electrified by the middle of the current year as far 
south as Seventy-second Street, the tracks north of 
that point being on a viaduct, or on private right-of- 
way. Forty-two freight locomotives have been pur- 
chased for this service. Distribution of power is by 
direct current at 650 volts using a third rail. South 
_ of Seventy-second Street the tracks are on city streets, 
and the operation will be accomplished by three-power 
(oil-electric-storage battery) locomotives, of which the 
railroad has purchased thirty-five. 


Reading Railroad 


The electrification of the Reading Railroad at 
Philadelphia is progressing, and operation should be 
started about the middle of the current year. This 
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project includes about 69 route miles and 161 miles of 
track; seventy multiple unit cars will be operated 
initially. The distribution system is at 11,000 volts, 
single-phase, 25 cycles. 


Great Northern Railway 


The Great Northern Railway has placed in service 
four new motor-generator locomotives with axle ar- 
rangement 1-C + C-1, essentially similar to those 
of that type already in operation. Each locomotive 
weighs 263 tons, of which 210 tons is on drivers. The 
distribution of power is at 11,000 volts, 25 cycles, 
single-phase. 


Tllinois Central 


The Illinois Central Railroad placed in service in 
1930, four 100-ton straight-electric locomotives for 
switching service, and also five 600-hp. oil-electric 
locomotives of the Diesel type. The motive power 
now in suburban service consists of 280 multiple unit 
cars, 140 of which are motor cars and 140 are trailers. 
In the freight switching service, there are now four 
straight-electric locomotives and six 600-hp. oil-electric. 
The power distribution is 1,500 volts, direct current. 
About 154 track miles are electrified. 


New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad 


The final extension of the New York, Westchester 
and Boston Railway to Port Chester, N. Y. was com- 
pleted late in 1929. The New York, Westchester and 
Boston—an integral part of the New Haven electric 
operation, now operates from Harlem River to Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., with branches to White Plains, N. Y. 
and to Port Chester, N. Y. The total New Haven 
a-c. electrified mileage is now about 577 track miles, 
over approximately 116 miles of route. The road 
operated, as of the end of 19380, 141 electric locomotives 
and 267 multiple-unit cars. ‘The New Haven last year 
placed in service nine multiple-unit cars. During the 
current year there will be added to the equipment, ten 
200-ton passenger locomotives and 33 multiple-unit 
cars. The power distribution of the New Haven is at 
11,000 volts single-phase, 25 cycles, but the passenger 
motive power is designed to take power also from the 
New York Central third rail at 650 volts, direct current. 


Substations for Electrified Railroads 


The conversion of power for distribution on the 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western electrification is, 
as previously noted, entirely by means of mercury arc 
rectifiers. This installation consists of 18 units.in 5 
substations with a total capacity of 40,000 kw. The 
rectifiers are also provided with a means of compound- 
ing, so that voltage can be maintained over a fairly 
wide load range at substations. Reference is made to 
the report of the Technical Committee on Automatic 
Stations covering this feature. Four of the substations 
are manually operated but are provided with many of 
the usual automatic protective features. One sub- 


ie 


_ the three-wire distribution system with 11,000 volts on 


~ 
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station is completely automatic. Remote and super- recently in the design and construction of the single- 
visory control are provided for the automatic substation phase motor which have materially decreased its weight 
and the tie stations. per horsepower and have improved efficiency and 

In its electrification the Pennsylvania Railroad has power factor. Attention is called to the report of the 
continued with the 11,000-volt distribution system Committee on Electrical Machinery for descriptions of 
now in use on other parts of its system involving step- these developments. 
down transformer substations installed at intervals of ; : ; 
7 to 8 miles. The Reading electrification consists of Ot Electric Locomotives 

In addition to 35 oil-electric-storage battery locomo- 
the trolley and a feeder of 33,000 volts. Auto trans- tives acquired by the New York Central Railroad for 
former stations are used at intervals, to transfer energy the ‘West Side” operation in New York City, seven 
from the 33,000-volt feeder to the 11,000-volt trolley. similar units have been placed in service in Chicago, 
Some of the substations of the Pennsylvania Railroad and as above stated, two on the Delaware, Lackawanna. 
electrification are remotely controlled from adjacent & Western Railroad. The Canadian National last 
signal towers, and those of the Reading are controlled year acquired a Diesel locomotive, as have various 


by supervisory control so that the power director in- 
directly or directly has control of all circuit breakers 


within his jurisdiction. 


_ The Cleveland Union Terminal Substations contain 
two and three 3,000-kw. motor-generator sets respec- 
tively, with complete automatic control. A synchro- 
nous selective supervisory control system with remote 
telemetering provides the dispatcher, located in the 
Terminal Building, with complete supervision and 
indication of the substation, feeders and tie station. 
High-speed air circuit breakers have been employed 
in all substations of the d-c. systems mentioned above, 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad and Reading Railroad 


a-c. systems have employed high-speed a-c. breakers 


of the air and oil type. Reference is made to the 


report of the Committee on Protective Devices for 
data regarding the various types of high-speed circuit 


_ breakers available for a-c. and d-c. service. 


design has occurred abroad. 


switches from the high-voltage windings. 
‘ment i is a development of the growing use of the scheme 


Electric Locomotives 

A novel development in the field of a-c. locomotive 
In this design the low- 
voltage terminals of the transformer are’ permanently 
brought out, and all voltage control for the motors is 
by means of an oil-immersed tap changer and air 
The arrange- 


of “tap-changing under load” and if it is found to be 


practicable under service conditions, should materially 


simplify the design of a-c locomotives. Yi, 

A novel development in electric locomotive design 
has been accomplished in the new locomotive of the 
, pole a eee - pap aniater os ae ees 


industrial concerns. 

A novel arrangement of Diesel locomotives has been 
developed, wherein the engineer’s driving position is 
raised to a sort of mezzanine floor, so the engineer may 
look over the top of the train he is moving. In this 
design, controllers, air brake handles, etc., are provided 
at both sides of the cab so the driver may move from 
side to side as desired to observe signals from the 
switching crew. 


Rail Cars 


Fifty-six rail cars of gasoline and oil electric design 
were produced in this country during the past year. 
As an indication of the increasing use of this type of 
equipment in heavier service, the average power of 
these cars was about 450 hp. as compared with about . 
350 hp. the average in 1928. 


MARINE TRANSPORTATION 


A number of turbo-electric and Diesel-electric vessels 
of various types was produced in 1930. The S.S. Presi- 
dent Hoover is the largest electrically driven liner 
produced thus far. The propelling equipment consists 
of two 14,000 hp. turbines with three-phase 10,100-kw. 
generators, and two 18,250-hp. synchronous induction 
motors. Auxiliary electric apparatus on steam and 
Diesel propelled craft has developed in a number of 
different directions, replacing steam auxiliaries. At- 
tention is called to the report of the Technical Com-- 
mittee on Application of Electricity to Marine work. 


AVIATION — 
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In the field of illumination for aviation, wing-lights 
set into the leading edge of plane wings increase effi- 
ciency by reducing non-productive air resistance. Air- 
ways are being illuminated by increasingly powerful 
and efficient beacons. The illumination of landing 
fields by means of flood lights and marking lights is 
keeping pace with other developments. 


RAILROAD SIGNALING 


Centralized traffic control by means of coding 
systems is rapidly being extended on railroads. This 
enables a dispatcher or tower operator to remotely 
control switches and signals over a large territory and 
thus direct trains quickly and effectively without the 
necessity of train orders. 


URBAN TRANSPORTATION 


The chief developments in urban transportation are 
efforts to obtain faster car acceleration, higher speeds, 
and better braking, to compete with increasingly 
difficult traffic conditions. The increased use of double- 
reduction and worm gears has made the operation of 
higher speed motors practicable with marked decrease 
in weight (especially in unsprung weight). Lower 
floors, with greater speed in loading and unloading, are 
features of some of the new drives. 

The modern trolley bus is being used for many 
services where street cars or gasoline buses were applied 
previously. Economy of operation and low investment 
cost insure a widespread use of trolley buses, especially 
where it is possible to utilize existing power plant, 
substation, and power distribution facilities. In Chicago, 
for instance, over fifty-seven miles of line have been 
equipped for trolley bus operation, and seventy-five 
buses are in use. 

The gas-electric coach, which has hitherto shown its 
chief advantages in congested urban traffic where 
frequent and rapid acceleration is necessary, is invading 
the interurban field. 

Attention is called to the expansion of the subway 
mileage in Philadelphia, New York, and Brooklyn. 
Plans for a subway in Chicago have been approved. 


RAIL FISSURE DETECTOR 


The Sperry device for detecting fissures in track rails 
has been operated intensively throughout the country 
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with valuable results. Continued use of this device 
should materially reduce rail failures. 


WELDING 


Electric welding is increasingly used not only in 
railroad shops (as in other industries), but for building 
up rails and “special work’ at frogs, crossings, etc. 
Rail bonds for traction and signal purposes are in 
many instances welded to the head of the rails. 


VERTICAL TRANSPORTATION 


The ever increasing height of buildings necessitates 
constantly increasing efficiency and speed of elevators. 
Speeds of 900 ft. per min. are now operated. A recent 
development to increase space efficiency in high build- 
ings, is the operation of two or more elevators in a 
single shaft, so synchronized that. one elevator may be 
started and run as “express” for a certain number of 
floors before the car next below it starts. Needless to 
say the operation is interlocked by means of limit 
switches and kindred devices to prevent the cars from 
coming together. 


GENERAL 


Attention is called to the development of various 
types of apparatus which apply to transportation as 
well as to other forms of utilization of electricity as 
described in various technical committee reports. 
Included in this category are turbo-generators and other 
power plant facilities, motors, circuit breakers, insula- 
tors, transformers, lightning arresters, cables, relays, 
substations, ete. Many of these types of apparatus 
are applicable to transportation, only by accomplishing 
some more or less important modifications, and the 
attention of various technical committees has been 
called to special modifications of this kind. 

Attention is called to the work which is being carried 
on under the auspices of the American Standards 
Association on Definitions of Electrical Terms (C-42) 
for which the A.I. E.E. is sponsor. To Subcom- 
mittee No. 6 is assigned the field of “Horizontal Trans- 
portation.” It is hoped that when this very important 
subject is complete, and published, general use will be 
made of the definitions and that some confusion which 
now exists will thus be avoided. 


HE work of ie pote on ae Devices 

during the past year was accomplished’ largely 
through subcommittees, which are listed below 
with their chairmen: 

Relays, W. W. Edson; Oil Cireuit Breakers, Switches 
and Fuses, L. F. Hickernell; Lightning Arresters, 
H. K. Sels; Fault Current Limiting Devices, H. B. 
Wood; J oint interconnection Subcommittee,f. EAC. 


Hanker. ‘ 


The activities of the Protective Dees Gominitese 
Pay be divided into the following three classes: 

1. Preparation of standards  - 

2. Review of research and development 

8. Fostering he Preparation, and presentation of 
Dapetstne jewel! BL..8 neither + 5 


GENERAL . 

During the year the work of ‘the committee in co- 
operation with the National Electric Light Association 
in the preparation of a supplement to the Relay Hand- 


_ book was completed. 


Revised standards for lightning Opes ers have beet 
prepared and issued in report form by. the Standards 
Committee. 

Progress has been made in the: rereading ‘of 


standards for fuses and revised standards for disconnect- 
ing, horn gap and knife switches. 


It was hoped that 
the standard for fuses could be sent to the Standards 
Committee this year, but due to difficulties in obtaining 


complete agreement as to the subject matter of this. 
standard there has been some delay. These standards 
_ should be forwarded to the Standards Committee in the 
=e latter part E193 last) ; 


The committee has maintained close aontart fri 


ee reearch and development relating particularly to 
* lig tning protection, high-speed oil circuit breakers, 


and. stability of operation, which greatly facilitated its 
work in Ms oRpTne aes baer ae of suitable papers 


Protective Devices — 
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The core of the committee during the past year has 
emphasized more than ever the following points. 
First, the desirability of planning the presentation of 
papers sufficiently in advance so that they may be 
grouped for presentation in the most suitable: manner. 
Second, the necessity, if maximum advantage is to be 
realized from Institute sessions, of having papers avail- 
able for reading sufficient time in advance of meetings 
to permit of well considered discussion. The im- 
portance of this latter point is so great that every effort 
should be made to see that it is carried out effectively. 

On account of the fact that in a number of cases other 
technical committees. of the Institute have a very 
definite interest in the application or use of devices 
coming under the jurisdiction of the Protective Devices 
Committee, very close coordination of activities: is 
required. This is particularly true in matters relating 
to interconnection and stability of operation handled at 
the present time by the joint subcommittee having 
representatives from the Power Generation and Power 
Transmission and Distribution Committees, in addition 
to the Protective Devices Committee. It may be that 
there will be sufficient important matters which affect 
a number of committees to warrant selecting some 
method of handling them that will permit of direct 
effective action without the complication and delays 
that are bound to happen in Sos ae work with 
several large committees. 


RELAYS 
Report of Subcommittee 


Further development. of high-voltage transmission 
and interconnection with rather severe requirements 
as to stability and continuity of service, have focused 
attention on the necessity of rapid clearing with extreme _ 
precision, and the development of the art of relay pro; 
tection has advanced as a consequence. : 
been developed including directional, 
differential relays capable of of 
ofa second. 5 hoa 
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ties in the application of these relays to short line sec- 
tions or to ground protection. 


The most important work of the subcommittee for 
the year is the completion of the revised edition of the 
Relay Handbook, in cooperation with the corresponding 
committee of the N. E. L. A. 


The following papers, prepared under the auspices 
of this subcommittee, have been presented before the 
Institute: 


Relay Developments on Southern California Edison 
System, E. R. Stauffacher, Southern California Edison 
Company. 

Operating Experience with Reactance Type Distance 
Relays, E. E. George, the Tennessee Electric Power 
Company. 

Protection of Three-Winding Power Transformers, 
R. E. Cordray, General Electric Company. 

Fundamental Basis of Distance Relaying, W. A. Lewis, 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Company. 


OIL CIRCUIT BREAKERS, SWITCHES, AND FUSES 
Report of Subcommittee 


A prominent feature of oil circuit breaker develop- 
ment is the number of large installations of metal-clad 
switchgear. Among these may be mentioned the 
installation of 33-kv. oil-filled gear on the system of the 
Public Service Company of Northern Illinois, the 138-ky. 
gum-filled gear at the Leaside Substation of the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission, and air-filled gear on the 
system of the Jersey Central Power & Light Company. 

Since last year’s development of the deion circuit 
breaker, further results have followed the discovery of 
this method of are extinction. With the addition of 
deion grids, ordinary oil circuit breakers have opened 
3,500 amperes at 110,000 volts with 1.5 cycles of arcing; 
and 3,000 amperes at 200,000 volts with 3.5 cycles of 
arcing or less. Decreased arcing assures more satis- 
factory breaker performance, less deterioration of oil 
and contacts and lower maintenance. ‘The stability of 
the whole power system is improved, since short circuits 
are more likely to be cleared before they can affect 
synchronous machines. 

The deion oil-less breaker in the meanwhile has been 
developed for a greater range of ratings. At one ex- 
treme is a one million kva. 23 kv. circuit breaker which 
has undergone interrupting capacity tests including 
some shots as high as 800,000 kva. (It will be recalled 
that among last year’s achievements were reported 
successful interruptions of short circuits in the order of 
60,000 kva.) On the other extreme is the breaker 
(using 2.5-inch plates) which repeatedly interrupted 
10,000 amperes at 600 volts alternating current. This 
small deion breaker shows great promise in a wide field 
of the moderate and smaller powers; such, perhaps, as 
’ industrial service. 

Efforts to improve rating standards for oil circuit 
breakers continue. 


Announcements by the manufacturers indicate 
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healthy activity in the development of new forms of 
circuit interrupters, such as the oil-blast oil-circuit 
breakers, multiple break and others. 

The following papers, prepared under the auspices of 
this subcommittee, have ‘been presented before the 
Institute: 

The Mechanical Performance of Oil Circuit Breakers, 
A. C. Schwager, Pacific Electric Mfg. Co. 

Outdoor Switching Equipment at Northwest Station, 
W. F. Sims and C. G. Axell, Commonwealth Edison Co. 

Magnitudes and Rates of Rise of Circwt Breaker 
Recovery Voltages, R. H. Park and W. F. Skeats, General 
Electric Co. 

Trend in Development of Modern Circuit Interrupters, 
J. B. MacNeill, Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 

Oil Ciremt Breaker Tests—Philo 1930; Aims, Set-Up 
and Results from a System and Operating Point of View, 
Philip Sporn and H. P. St. Clair, American Gas & 
Elec. Co. 

The Oil-Blast Circwt Breaker, D. C. Prince and W. F. 
Skeats, General Electric Co. 

Field Tests on Standard and Oul-Blast Explosion 
Chamber Oil Cirewt Breakers, R. M. Spurck and H. E. 
Strang, General Electric Company. 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 
Report of Subcommittee 

The Subcommittee is advised that studies of lightning 
and the effects of lightning were continued throughout 
the year by means of field investigations on transmission 
systems in several widely separated localities. The 
knowledge of the character and behavior of high-voltage 
surges originating from lightning on transmission lines 
was extended by the use of cathode-ray oscillographs at 
field stations located in Arkansas, Illinois, Michigan, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. 
In two cases, Michigan and New Jersey, the behavior of 
waves on transmission lines was studied in detail by the 
use of both portable cathode-ray oscillographs and 
impulse generators. Practically a continuous investi- 
gation was maintained also of the performance of 
lightning arresters and many other associated phases 
of the lightning protection problem. About 3,000 
oscillograms were taken which have already proved 
valuable in the study of problems related to lightning 
protection. 

Better coordination of records in the 1930 lightning 
investigations has indicated the growing importance of 
direct strokes. Records obtained on high-voltage lines 
tend to confirm the thought that overvoltage due to 
direct strokes are more important than those due to the 
induced effect from lightning strokes primarily on 
account of their greater magnitude. 

Impulse tests made in the field tend to confirm the 
conclusion that best protection with lightning arresters 
is obtained when the arrester is located close to the 
equipment to be protected and the leads as short as 
possible with low ground resistance. If the arrester 
cannot be located close to the equipment and at the 
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same time retain short leads, keeping the leads short 
appears to be the more important. Also, the arrester 
and equipment should be connected to the same ground 
but if this is not convenient, more attention must be 
given to the arrester ground to be sure that its resistance 
is as low as possible. 

The highest voltage lightning arresters ever built were 
recently installed by the Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario. Under emergency conditions of 
generator overspeed and abnormal line voltage, they 
will not be damaged by voltages as high as 268,400 volts. 
Normally, four of the twenty-two arrester units in each 
phase leg are short circuited by a high speed switch 
which opens automatically in less than half a second 
when waterwheel overspeed and overvoltage occurs. 
This is also the largest arrester installation for voltages 
over 200,000. One three-phase arrester is installed for 
the protection of each of four banks of transformers. 

The commercial development of the porous block 
autovalve arrester has made available a new arrester 
which is considerably smaller and has much better 
performance characteristics than the earlier autovalve. 

_ The arrester is constructed in fewer porcelain-cased 
units with a totally enclosed gap structure which in the 
lower voltage sizes results in the complete arrester being 
housed in a single casing or two casings with gaps and 
elements separate. The protective action of the ar- 
rester is similar to the old one but it has practically no 
time lag in its operation and a low ratio of discharge 
voltage to normal voltage. A small and compact form 
of line arrester has been developed which can be applied 
to prevent the flashover of insulator strings. A num- 

ber of installations of these line arresters has been 
under observation for the past two years in order to 

_ gather data on the effectiveness of such protection for 
transmission line insulators. 

With the commercial development of thyrite, a new 
form of lightning arrester became available. The 
arrester is constructed in the form of self-contained 
units, it only being necessary for any application to 
‘mount an appropriate number of units one upon another. 
A gap structure has been provided in each unit so con- 
structed that substantially no time iag occurs in the 


operation of the gap. This arrangement, coupled with — 


“2 the ee ere of the material, insures an arrester 
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ive Devices for printing in report form. The sub- 
committee hopes that there will be widespread use of 
these standards in order that they may be put in final 
shape for adoption by the Institute. It is expected 
that development in the art of protection from lightning 
will probably make it necessary to revise these standards 
from time to time as additional technical information 
becomes available. 

The work of the subcommittee indicates that the 
following matters should receive considerable attention 
in the future: (1) the determination of more representa- 
tive test.surges, (2) the development of tests to deter- 
mine operating condition of arresters in service, (3) 
investigation of present operating practise on trans- 
mission and distribution systems relative to arrester 
installation, operation and performance as affecting 
suitable standards, and (4) the coordination of line 
and station type arrester application in the field with 
the activities of other committees interested in the 
grading of system insulation. _ 

The following papers, prepared under the auspices 
of this subcommittee, have been presented before the 
Institute: 

An Experimental Lightning Protector for Insulators, - 
J. J. Torok, Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 

Field Tests on Thyrite Lightning Arresters Using 
Artificial Lightning of 1,500,000 Volts, K. B. McEachron 
and E. J. Wade, General Electric Company. : 


FAULT CURRENT LIMITING DEVICES 
Report of Subcommittee 


The reactor installations made during the year are 
characterized by high electrical ratings and greater 
physical size, particularly in bus-sectionalizing applica- 
tions which seem to be on the increase. : 

Among the largest ever built in physical size is an 
application of 4,000-kva., 161-kv. bus sectionalizing 
reactors giving 10 per cent reactive drop when 120,000 
kva. is transferred across the reactor. 

Another outstanding installation from the standpoint 
of physical size consists of three 5,400-kva. oil-immersed 
reactors on the 110-ky. system of the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. 

Noteworthy from the standpoint of electrical rating 
are eighteen bus-sectionalizing reactors rated 7,340 kva. 
giving a 1614 per cent reactive drop i ina 133, 000-kv. 
27,600-volt circuit now on order. 

_ Current-timiting reactors of 
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desirability of including in the new A. I. E. E. Standard 
for Fault Current Limiting Devices the material on 
reactors now in A. I. EK. E. Standards No. 138 and also 
information on grounding transformers, generator 
neutral reactors, and Petersen coils. As yet no definite 
decision has been reached. 


INTERCONNECTIONS 
Report of Joint Subcommittee 


The work of the Joint Interconnections Subcommittee 
has related almost entirely to the preparation of papers. 
A comprehensive paper on Present Day Practise in 
Grounding of System Neutrals was prepared by the sub- 
committee and presented at the Pittsburgh District 
Meeting. 

A paper entitled Impulse Test on Substations, by 
Messrs. Brookes, Southgate, Roman, and Whitehead, 
was presented at the Winter Convention. 
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The following papers were presented at the Pitts- 
burgh Meeting: 

Committee Report on Present Day Grounding Practises, 
C. A. Powel, Chairman. 

Reactance of Transmission Lines with Ground Return, 
J. E. Clem, General Electric Company. 

Power System Voltages and Currents Under Fault 
Conditions, R. D. Evans and 8. H. ee Westing- 
house Elec. & Mfg. Company. 

Simultaneous Faults and Six-Phase Transmission, 
Edith Clarke, General Electric Company. 

Power System Voltages and Currents Under Fault Con- 
ditions, R. D. Evans and §S. H. Wnight, Westinghouse 
Elec. & Mfg. Co. 

Series Resistance Method of Increasing Liter. 
Stability Limit, R. C. Bergvall, Westinghouse Elec. & 
aus Co. 


Research 
ANNUAL REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH#* 


URING the year the Committee members have 
reviewed twenty-six papers and recommendations 
have been made to Headquarters for their dis- 

position. Each paper has been reviewed by three or 
more members and outside experts. The Committee 
held one session at the Winter Convention at which 
eight of the approved papers were presented. Addi- 
tional papers, obtained through the Committee on 
Research, are scheduled for the Summer Convention 
and several papers made available for district meetings. 
All business was carried on through correspondence as 
the only Committee meeting scheduled, at the Winter 
Convention, had to be abandoned because of conflicts. 

The following topics are of sufficient importance to 
be called to the attention of the electrical engineering 
profession. The subjects reported have all been sug- 
gested by the Committee members, special assistance 
having been given by Messrs. W. G. Cady, V. Kara- 
petoff, H. H. Race, D. W. Roper, T. Spooner, and 
J. B. Whitehead. 


PHYSICS 


In the field of physics there has been a number of 
theoretical and experimental accomplishments of some 
interest during the past year. 


*COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH? 
L. W. Chubb, Chairman, 


H. D. Arnold, W. P. Dobson, F. W. Peek, Jr., 
E. Bennett, F. M, Farmer, H. H. Race, 

W. G. Cady, J. Allen Johnson, C. W. Rice 

E. H. Colpitts, V. Karapetoff, D. W. Roper, 
E. C. Crittenden, A. E. Kennelly, T. Spooner, 


W. F. Davidson, J. K. McNeely, J. B. Whitehead, 


The knowledge of cosmic rays has been advanced 
somewhat with two schools of thought: certain investi- 
gators, as a result of certain experimental evidence, are 
convinced that cosmic rays are actually high velocity 
particles. However, Dr. Millikan, from intensity mea- 
surement of the cosmic rays in northern latitudes, 
feels quite certain that they are actually rays, since they 
are not affected by the earth’s magnetic field. Dr. 
Millikan concludes that the cosmic rays have their 
origin not in the stars, but in interstellar space and 
that they are due to the building up of the commoner 
heavy elements from hydrogen, it being thoroughly 
established by spectroscopy that hydrogen is widely 
distributed through space. Several of the more com- 
mon elements and also helium exists in interstellar 
space. 

After seven years of intensive work, Dr. Paul Heyl 
of the Bureau of Standards has remeasured the constant 
of gravitation, or as the newspapers would put it, the 
weight of the earth. This figure is 6.670 x 10-°c¢.g.s. 
units. 

Eddington has developed a theory which makes 
possible the calculation of the ratio of masses of an 
electron and proton as well as the sizes of the electron 
and of the universe. 

The generation of very short radio waves is possible 
by a number of means, among them the Barkhausen 
tube. This tube is a three electrode tube with suitable 
voltages applied to the grid and plate and provided 
with parallel Lecher wires. The frequency is dependent 
on the speed of the electrons as affected by the voltages 
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and spacing of the electrodes and is independent of the 
external characteristics. Shuster has applied quantum 
mechanics to the problem of the Barkhausen tube and 
has calculated correctly the observed frequencies. 


As a result of the work of Grondahl it has been known 
for some years that copper oxide on copper had a photo- 
electric effect, making possible the generation of electric 
energy from sunlight. Dr. B. Lange of the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Institute for silicate investigation has obtained 
some interesting results with the copper oxide cell. 
According to newspaper reports he has, with the use of 
silver selenide, obtained similar results, but of one 
hundred or more times as much magnitude. However, 
for the generation of power from sunlight, the develop- 
ment is very far from being commercial owing to the 
high cost and low output. 


MEDICINE AND PHYSIOLOGY 


In the realm of medicine and physiology there has 
been a number of developments of interest to the elec- 
trical engineer. The recent paper on “Experiments on 
High Voltage Tubes,” by Tuve, Hafstad, and Dahl of 
the Department of Terrestrial Magnetism, Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, describes an X-ray tube, 
the voltage of which can be as high as 2,000 kilovolts. 
At 1,300 kilovolts the absorption coefficient, after 
filtering through one inch of lead is the same as that 
for the gamma rays from radium in equilibrium mea- 
sured under the same conditions with the same instru- 
ment. This result has been attained by the so-called 
heat working of the pyrex glass. This high-voltage 
tube should serve as a new tool to the medical profession. 

For the treatment of cancer there has been developed 
by Dr. W. D. Coolidge a 900,000-volt X-ray tube to be 
installed in the New York Memorial Hospital. 


It is well known that fever assists in destroying 
certain disease germs. It is possible, by the use of 
high frequency electrostatic fields, to produce artificial 
fever, thus assisting nature. Considerable success has 
been obtained by this method during the past year. 


Dr. George Sperti of the University of Cincinnati 
has succeeded in using selected regions in the ultra- 
violet spectrum for the irradiation of foods; for example, 
he has been able to create Vitamin D in milk without 
spoiling the taste. 

Dr. H. C. Rentschler has developed a method for 
measuring ultraviolet radiation by the use of a suitably 
designed photocell and a condenser. The condenser 
is charged slowly through the photocell and discharges 
through a counter at a rate dependent upon the ultra- 
violet radiation received by the photocell. 


DIELECTRICS 


Considerable progress has been made in insulation 
and dielectric research during the past year. Much 
work is being done to improve the processing in the 
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manufacture of high-voltage cable insulation and also 
to detect a faulty impregnated cable before it goes into 
service. At Johns Hopkins University the value of 
thorough drying by the use of vacuum and air pressure 
during impregnation and the use of gas free oils have 
been studied further. To detect poor insulation, 
research workers of the University of Illinois are 
measuring high frequency discharges which constitute 
internal ionization. 

Studies on the oils themselves are under way at the 
Detroit Edison Company, Cornell University, and the 
Brooklyn Edison Company, with special emphasis on 
the life characteristics and products of such oils under 
electrical stress, particularly ionic and_ electronic 
bombardment. At the Detroit Edison Company, it 
has been found that by bombardment of the oil vapors 
in a vacuum, the composition of the gas produced 
varies from one hydrocarbon to another and is quite 
complex, but consists roughly of 50 per cent hydrogen 
and 50 per cent unsaturated hydrocarbons. Liquids 
and wax-like solids are also produced. The solid 
formed is a duplicate of the compound “X”’ found in 
cables which have been in service. The formation of 
this substance in cables indicates internal corona. 
Five normal paraffin hydrocarbons of simple chemical 
structure and of very high purity have been prepared 
at the Bureau of Standards and studies are being made 
of their electrical characteristics. 


Further studies have been made of polar compounds 
in liquid dielectrics. The frequency-temperature-loss 
characteristics have been studied in a number of 
laboratories with most interesting results. In addi- 
tion, the polar characteristics of certain commercial 
insulating liquids are being studied, particularly the 
change and polar characteristics during service. These 
fundamental studies should aid in a choice of better 
insulating oils. 


At Johns Hopkins University correlation between 
d-c. absorption and a-e. dielectric loss has been verified 
for several oils, dried paper and impregnated paper: 
consisting of the materials previously studied alone. 
The relatively high d-c. conductivity of oil obtained up 
to about one second after electrification was found to 
account for the a-c. losses. The electrical character- 
istics of the separate and combined materials of im- 
pregnated paper insulation have been studied. This is 
a very important step in the fundamental side of dielec- 
tric research. 

Another field of investigation which is just getting, 
under way is the use of X-rays to study the molecular: 
structure of dielectrics. The work of Dr. Zwicky at 
the California Institute of Technology on mosaics and. 
on sodium chloride crystals, and the work in Chicago 
by Dr. Bennett on the effect of an electric field on the: 
arrangement of paraffin crystals are worthy of notice. 

There have been numerous important and interest-. 
ing engineering developments during the past year. 


LIGHTNING RESEARCH 


As the result of the investigations of natural and 
artificial lightning carried on at a number of field 
stations In various parts of the country, it has been 
pretty definitely established by the use of the cathode 
ray oscillograph that most outages and damage to 
transmission lines are the result of direct strokes rather 
than induced lightning. Two records during 1930 were 
obtained of crest values of 4,500 and 5,000 kv. The 
latter value was recorded at a distance of several miles 
from the stroke. At the place of flashover it is esti- 
mated that the potential was at least 10,000 kv. It has 
been concluded that a lightning stroke to a ground wire, 
if flashover does not take place, does not result in a 
surge over the line. By using proper precautions it is 
believed, as a result of these lightning investigations, 
that it will be possible to build transmission lines which 
will be practically immune from lightning. 

There have been developed and placed on the market 
during the year, two new types of lightning arresters, 
namely the thyrite arrester by the General Electric 
Company and the new porous block autovalve arrester 
by the Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. These arresters 
have characteristics which are considerably superior 
to their predecessors. 

The commercial development and application of new 
types of discharge tubes have been very active recently. 
It seems evident that these devices are going to occupy 
a very large place in the control and conversion of 
power. 


RADIO 


In connection with radio there have been developed 
and put into commercial operation, 200 kw. trans- 
mitting tubes for broadcast stations. 


Mercury-glass three-phase rectifiers have been de- 
veloped to supply plate current for these high power 
radio tubes. These rectifiers are rated at 10,000 volts 
and 30 amperes. Additional grid-controlled gaseous 
discharge tubes, namely, the Westinghouse grid glow 
tubes and the General Electric thyratrons which are 
similar in their characteristics, have been developed 
during the year, the larger sizes being able to handle 
75 amperes at voltages up to 1,000 or even 2,000. A 
grid energy of 4% watt or less is required. 

Many new applications for grid glow tubes have 
been made recently. Among them is the theater light 
dimmer system which is controlled by very small 
rheostats which regulate the voltage applied to the 
grids of the tubes. These tubes supply rectified 
alternating current to choke coils which are saturated 
by the pulsating current, thus changing the inductance 
and controlling the lights. The small control wires 
can be led to any desired location, thus concentrating 
the control and simplifying the operation of the system. 
There are no moving parts and contacts, except for the 
small control rheostats. A very great advantage of 
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this type of control is that the whole lighting program 
for the evening may be preset. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A new stroboscope called a stroboglow has been 
developed, which illuminates a moving object for a 
period of only 3/10 of a microsecond or less. This 
interval is so short that an object moving at seven 
miles a minute appears to be perfectly stationary with 
no appreciable blur. No moving parts are necessary 
and no connection between the stroboglow and the 
moving object is required. The instrument is cali- 
brated for frequency and may be used to determine the 
speed of rotation of the illuminated object. 

A very small tube rectifier has been developed, rated 
at 3/10 of an ampere and 5,000 volts. This rectifier 
is 41% in. long and 144 in. in diameter. It can be 
operated satisfactorily up to 10,000 volts and under 
special conditions, has been carried as high as 30,000 
volts. These tubes are particularly suited for airplane 
radio transmitters. 

A new oscilloscope with a linear time axis has been 
developed which employs a new type of cathode ray 
tube for its essential element. This oscilloscope has 
the advantage over previous types in that it has a 
larger field and the illumination is very much greater, 
making it possible to observe recurrent phenomena in 
a well lighted room. Non-recurrent phenomena lasting 
for a few microseconds, can also be observed readily 
for qualitative results. For recurrent phenomena the 
cathode beam may be synchronized so that the image 
appears stationary. 

An automatic traffic control system has been de- 
veloped and put-into experimental use on main high- 
ways, using a beam of light crossing the side streets. 
When a car or other vehicle approaches the main 
highway on the side street, the beam is intercepted, 
thus causing a photocell to act giving the minor 
street the green light. 

There has been developed in Germany another 
application of the light sensitive devices for the purpose 
of stopping railroad trains. Light from the headlight 
of the locomotive is reflected from a mirror on the 
semaphore and returns to photocells on the locomotive, 
which when illuminated operate the automatic stop 
mechanism. 

There has recently come into general use in this 
country the electric photo-flash lamp which was de- 
veloped in Germany and is used as a substitute for 
flash-light powder. The bulb contains a quantity of 
aluminum foil in an atmosphere of oxygen. A small 
filament, when heated electrically, causes the aluminum 
foil and oxygen to combine with an intense illumination. 
The elimination of noise and smoke is greatly appre- 
ciated by the average audience. 

Studies and applications of piezo electric quartz 
crystals have been continued at Wesleyan University. 
By means of the cathode ray oscillograph, the rate of 
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dying away of the oscillations of these crystal resonators 
has been studied. It has been found that a 600- 
kilocycle crystal started vibrating and left to itself, 
makes 60,000 vibrations before its amplitude falls to 
1 per cent of its initial value. Various types of mount- 
ings for the crystals as well as the effect of the shape, 
cut and material of the crystal itself are being studied. 
A determination of the viscosity of quartz as a function 
of frequency is yielded by the above measurements. 
The coefficient of viscosity or quartz is approximately 
five at 600 kilocycles as contrasted with 500 for alu- 
minum at 60 kilocycles and with values of the order of 
108 ordinarily quoted for the low-frequency viscosities 
of metals. 

A very accurate clock developed by the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories was exhibited at Cleveland last 
December, which is unique in that it is controlled 
electrically by a spherical quartz crystal. 

The Stevens Institute of Technology reports the 
development of a clock which is automatically corrected 
by the standard radio time signals. 

The limitations and advantages of commutation and 
current collection in hydrogen have been determined 
by laboratory and commercial experiments. In gen- 
eral, in the hydrogen atmosphere there results a lower 
contact drop. Satisfactory operation and long life are 
obtained if sparking is kept low. If appreciable spark- 
ing is present the humidity must be kept low. 

The application of the helical groove to slip rings 
and commutators has been developed and applied 
commercially. Under severe conditions of commuta- 
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tion and current collection this apparently reduces 
brush wear and improves the electrical operation by 
reducing the formation of local hot spots; also better 
distribution of current between parallel brushes results. 


A sample of commercial hipernik (a 50 per cent 
nickel-iron alloy) has been obtained having a maximum 
permeability of 167,000. Test samples from other 
castings have given as high as 13,000 for initial per- 
meability and upwards of 400,000 for maximum. 


Work during the past year on the fundamental 
nature of arcs and their extinction has given a greater 
insight into the problem of circuit interruption and is 
having a very definite effect on the design of circuit 
breakers. 


There has been developed a non-destructive magnetic 
weld test meter for use with butt welds, which shows 
some promise commercially. For a given type of weld 
and a definite kind of steel, comparative results on 
welds are quite reliable. 


At the Naval Research Laboratories interesting work 
has been done using the radiographic method for detect- 
ing imperfections in large steel forgings. Ordinary 
X-rays can penetrate only three or four inches of steel, 
but by the use of radium it has been possible to obtain 
photographs through twelve inches of steel. The 
radium has the advantage that it can readily be 
transported to the piece to be inspected and requires 
no complicated auxiliary equipment. If thick pieces 
of steel are to be photographed, however, either a long 
time must be used or a considerable quantity of radium 
or radium emanation must be available. 
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